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Introduction 


SOME THIRTY years ago, social scientists, especially in the fields of social 
psychology, social anthropology, clinical psychology, and sociology, 
began paying incteasing attention to organisations as a fruitful place 
for their studies and investigations. Until then the study of orga- 
nisations had not been staked out as a special “territory” by any one 
discipline of the social sciences, so that if a somewhat neutral meeting 
place had to be found for inter-disciplinary studies, organisations 
offered an excellent place where the social scientists could get together 
to study areas of mutual interest and derive useful insights from each 
other’s work. Furthermore, the social scientists could investigate not 
only the elements of behaviour as traditionally studied in their own 
disciplines, but also see the influence of the total organisation on the 
part they studied and vice versa. 

The group which had the greatest influence in the growth and 
development of this new field, behaviour in organisations, consisted of 
three men with somewhat unusual backgrounds—Elton Mayo, whose 
original training was in medicine, Fritz Roethlisberger who had studied 
engineering and philosophy, and Lawrence Henderson, a bio-chemist 
turned sociologist. Around this nucleus a whole school of thought— 
“human relations’”—gradually emerged and though many of the ori- 
-ginal findings of Mayo and his school have been questioned or modi- 
fied by subsequent developments, there is little doubt that one of their 
major contributions was the clinical method they brought to bear on 
the study of man’s behaviour in organisations. The rationale for this 
clinical approach which emphasised field research and the collection 
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of case material, has been described by Henderson as follows: 


In the complex business of living, as in medicine, bos) theory and 
Practice are necessary conditions of understanding, and the method 
of Hippocrates is the only method that has ever succeeded widely and 
generally. The first element of that method is hard, persistent, in- 
telligent, responsible, unremitting labour in the sickroom, not in 
the library: the complete adaptation of the doctor to his task, an adap- 
tation that is far from being merely intellectual. The second clement 
of that method is accurate observation of things and events, selec- 
tion, guided by judgment born of familiarity and experience, of the 
salient and the recurrent phenomena, and their classification and me- 
thodical exploitation, The third element of that method is the judi- 
cious construction of a theory—nota philosophical theory nor a grand 
effort of the imagination nor a quasi-religious dogma, but a modest, 
pedestrian affair or perhaps I had better say, a useful walking stick 
to help on the way—and the use thereof, All this may be summed 
up in a word: The physician must have, fitst, intimate, habitual, in- 
tuitive familiarity with things; second, systematic knowledge of things; 
and third, an effective way of thinking about things. 


Thus empirical investigations based on systematic and detailed 
observations of behaviour in organisations supported by findings of 
social sciences on human behaviour, provided the basis for bui Iding uni- 
formities and concepts, which could be utilised by managers for im- 
proved practices, instead of relying on personal experience which 
was often based on insufficient foundation in fact. 

Organisations as compared to other social units have one important 
characteristic—they are purposive, established explicitly for achieving 
certain objectives and goals. Since the objectives of an organisation 
cannot be achieved by the individual working independently, there is, 
in the notion of an organisation, the concept of division of labour, of 
co-ordination and of hierarchy of authority—in short, the characteris- 
tics of a formal organisation. A formal organisation contains a blue 
Print of what the people are expected to do, when, where and how. 
In actual fact, however, when the behaviour -of people in organisations 
is observed, there are differences from the official blue print. The 
actual activities and interactions of people when working within the 
formal framework has been called the informal organisation. This 
informal organisation, is influenced by the norms, values, beliefs, and 
the symbolic and affective worlds that individuals bring with them. 
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Human behaviour in organisations is thus determined partly by the 
requirements of the formal organisation and partly by the personal ‘systems 
of the individuals who are members of these organisations. The be- 
haviour which emerges from an interaction of these elements defines 
the boundary of the field known as Organisational Behaviour. 

The personal systems, though varying from one individual to the 
other, possess a strong common core in any given culture. This dis- 
tinctive cultural element in any individual’s behaviour is of course a 
product of his culture’s historical development and the patterns of 
relationships prevailing in some of the other institutions, most notably, 
the family, in which the individual first learns the desirables and unde- 
sirables of behaviour. In any culture there are certain prescribed and 
Customary ways of doing things. As a person grows up in his culture 
he learns to relate himself to the other persons around him: he learns 
the kind of behaviour expected of him and what he can expect from 
others. These norms are a part of the individual’s way of life sanc- 
tioned by his society. They are the unstated assumptions, the most 
sacred and cherished beliefs on which behaviour is based. A manager 
cannot ignore them. Very often he shares these values with the people 
he is managing. Many of these assumptions are difficult to identify, 
and even more difficult to express in words. The role and functioning 
of authority, the nature of peer relationships, the use of competitive 
methods, ideas of responsibility, integrity, social values—all these 
influence management practices in a given society. Thus, for example, 
in the case of Alpana Chemicals (Part IV), the behaviour of senior 
managers appears some what strange to Western Managers; the Pro- 
duction Director instead of competing for the Chief Executive’s posi- 
tion, is persuading the Marketing Director to take over the position ! 
The relationships convey a lack of competitiveness and the existence 
of strong emotional ties which are also the characteristics of peer re- 
lationships in the traditional Indian joint family. The influence of 
family, clan or tribal patterns on organisational behaviour and mana- 
gerial practices in other cultures such as Japan, Turkey, Ghana, Nigeria, 
etc., is well known, and need not be again stressed.* It is this element 
of cultural relativism which makes the clinical approach, with its em- 
phasis on the collection and analysis of actual cases from organisa- 
tions in a given culture, especially relevant for training students in the 


See, M.Y. Yoshino, Japan's Managerial System (MIT Press ; Cambridge) 1968;N. Brad- 
burn, “Interpersonal Relations within Formal Organisations in Turkey”, Journal of Social 
Issues, 19: 1 (January 1963), 61-67; S. D. Magnus-George, “Social and Cultural Factors in 
Management Development in Ghana” unpublished paper read in the Meeting of Experts on 
Social and Cultural Factor sin Management Developmentsheld by International Labour office in 
Geneva 1965; Ademolja Banjo, “Ethnic Confkct in a Business Organisation”, unpublished 
Paper read at Meeting of Experts, op. cit. 
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field of organisational behaviour. 

This volume then, consists of cases in organisational behaviour and 
readings in behavioural sciences, primarily intended for the use and 
training of potential and practising managers in India. It should, how- 
ever, also prove to be of some interest to students of comparative ma- 
nagement. Most of these cases, which are drawn from a variety of 
organisations, reflect the realities of the Indian situation today. Be- 
sides the cases, cach section consists of selected readings which provide 
a conceptual framework, a “walking stick”, for the understanding and 
analysis of the cases included. As students go back and forth between 
cases and concepts they will develop (we hope) a more skilled ap- 
proach to the understanding and effective handling of human problems 
in organisations. The grouping of cases under different headings— 
individual, two-person relationship, group behaviour, etc., are only 
meant for the convenience of the instructor and the students. Each 
case as a description of a concrete situation, contains more than the 
learning which occurs from applying concepts learnt from a particular 
section. As the student’s skill in the analysis of the cases and his 
conceptual framework gradually widens, he will find new ways of ap- 
proaching old cases, exposing their additional dimensions by the appli- 
cation of new concepts. 

The cases and readings are also selected from the point of view 
of what is considered relevant to the young manager in the Indian 
context. Problems raised by young managers in the classroom or in 
the sanctity of personal communication are reflected in the choice of 
both cases and readings. 

It is our hope that the learning process that results from the cases 
and concepts included in this volume will not only increase the stu- 
dent’s self-awareness and his understanding of human behaviour, but 
also sharpen his skills in dealing with organisational problems in the 
Indian setting. 


PART ONE 


Development of a Practitioner : 


The Case Method 


CHOWDHRY 


Development of a Practitioner and the Case Method 


COFFEY 


Territory, Maps, and Cases 


LOMBARD 


Self-awareness and Scientific Method 


READINGS 


c 


KAMLA CHOWDHRY 


Development of a Practitioner and 
the Case Method 


Tue Osjecrive of this paper is to discuss the development of “prac- 
titioners,” i.e., people who practice, administer or execute policies, 
standards, etc.,as distinct from the development of social scientists, i.e., 
people who know about social systems, theories of personality, orga- 
nization, etc. The difference is one of emphasis, the practitioner being 
primarily concerned in applying what the social scientists have disco- 
vered to the solution of human problems in organizations of which he 
is an involved member. Because the understanding and skills required 
in the application of knowledge are different from the understanding 
and skills required in the acquisition of knowledge, different teaching 
and learning methods are considered appropriate in each case. 

This paper discusses, first, the kind of learning required in the deve- 
lopment of a practitioner and, second, why the case method is the most 
appropriate method for developing practitioners. 

In developing a practitioner, knowledge per se would not improve 
the behaviour of people. There is considerable prima facie evidence 
that the knowledge of psychology and sociology available in books 
and in the minds of the scientists has not improved, to any great extent, 
the behaviour of administrators, executives, managers, supervisors, 
and workers, In developing a practitioner, there seems to be need 
for emphasizing three kinds of learning: (1) learning to recognize 
the attitudes and assumptions that we bring to any given situation, 

. 


Reprinted with permission from the IMA Alumnus, 1, 1, October 1969. 
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(2) learning to ask better questions of our experiences, and (3) learning 
conceptual knowledge which provides a framework for clearer thinking 
about human behaviour. 

The practitioner or the administrator is involved in the situation he 
is administering either as a leader or as a member of the group. The 
main difficulty of the practitioner or the administrator in practising or 
administering is his involvement in the situation. Thus, his own norms 
and ideals of behaviour get involved; the concept that he has of him- 
self gets involved; the need to survive and to be well thought of gets 
involved; and his pet theories and ideas get involved. And because 
all these involvements have a tremendous personal significance, his 
feelings get involved in a very central way. ‘These feelings need to be 
recognized, expressed, sorted out, and worked through. There is in- 
deed a very direct relationship between the recognition and working 
through of one’s own feelings with the ability to observe and the skill 
to deal with the outer world of human beings. 

How can the practitioner learn to deal with the often uncomfortable 
and contradictory feelings which his involvement in the situation pro- 
duces ? 

The understanding of and dealing with one’s own feelings form per- 
haps the most neglected and one of the most difficult aspects of teaching 
human relations. Most educational systems seem to be based on the 
assumption that wen don’t (ought not to) indulge in feelings, that feel- 
ings will disappear when a person grows up, or when he gains more 
knowledge. But feelings do not disappear; they only go underground 
and influence the person’s perceptions of and relationships with other 
people. 

One of the main tasks of the teacher in developing practitioners is 
to help the students accept the fact that the possession of feelings is 
nothing to be ashamed of. And although the teacher does not intrude 
into the private domain of the students, he does not ignore it cither. 
In fact, when it is accepted that feelings are not indecent, many students 
come to discuss them, especially what they feel about authority, in 
the privacy of the teacher’s office. The provision of such opportunities 
for discussion is also an integral part of the teaching-learning process 
of developing a practitioner or an administrator. For unless such feel- 
ings are recognized and dealt with, they will raise their ugly head as 
facts in the outer world. 

In pointing out the interrelatedness of the inner and the outer world, 
of feelings and of facts, the case method, which deals with concrete 
data (not theories and generalizations), seems to be the most promising 
method. Further, it is our belief that, before students face and deal 
with their own feelings and the relationship of these to their percep- 
tions, it is casier and less threatening for them to see the same kind of 
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relationship in cases about other people. Gradually, however, he 
learns to relate his own feelings and experiences to the understanding 
of the cases, 


THe Cast METHOD OF TEACHING 


A case is a description of a real situation, of something that actually 
happened, and of what actual people said, felt, and did in a specific 
situation. The case does not contain all the facts (no administrator 
ever has 4// the facts), but it contains facts as perceived by the relevant 
persons involved in the situation, A case has often been described as 
a “chunk of reality” brought into the classroom for detailed observa- 
tion, analysis, and decision. It may contain two pages, or as much as 
30 pages, or more. 

Since a case is a report of a situation observed while it is occurring, 
the test of its quality is the accuracy with which it reflects the situation. 
A case is not written to present or defend an issue. The focus of the 
teaching case is the “present” of the case and on the forces at work 
producing the “present” of the situation. 

A good case writer does not enter the “skin of the persons” he is 


` describing. He may repeat their conversation, describe their behaviour, 


and even draw his own inferences of what they are thinking and feeling, 
but he does not indulge in the fallacy or the arrogance of stating what 
takes place in their minds. As George Lombard, in discussing “Self- 
awareness and Scientific Method,” has stated, “He [the case writer] 
may present what he thinks A is thinking, but what he presents remains 
what he thinks A is thinking, not A’s thinking. The strict application 
of this simple point is of major importance in maintaining the accuracy 
with which a case reflects an actual situation.” 

In writing a case, the case writer makes detailed observations of the 
situation and the people involved. In doing so he tries to separate what 
he brings to the situation from the data he is studying. The difficulty 
of acquiring an awareness of one’s own frame of reference in obsetving 
data is great. But without this awareness the case writer will have 
difficulty in making relevant and accurate observations of the situation 
under observation. Lombard, in discussing the importance of self- 
awareness, mentions that the “skill in handling our relation to the data 
we seek to study and skills in making relevant observations are related. 
Both require the inner quality of awareness of self of which I have been 
speaking. On the one hand, awareness of self increases our capacity 
for handling ourselves in relation to our data by forcing on us conti- 
nuous and critical inner appraisal apd reappraisal of what we are doing 
in relation to an external reality. On the other hand, it reinforces our 
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capacity for accurate observation by making us conscious of the differ- 
ence between that which we see (perceived reality) and reality.” 

In other words, the case writer requires the same process of learn- 
ing as is required in the development of a practitioner: (1) self-aware- 
ness of one’s attitude and assumptions, (2) skill in detailed observa- 
tions and asking of meaningful questions related to the situation, and 
(3) a framework to think about the data. 

In teaching by the case method, therefore, the role of the teacher can 
no longer be that of an expert who passes on his expertise to the students; 
he does not indulge in the luxury of telling his class what is right and 
what is wrong. He does not tell them what to observe and what action 
to take. Because he understands the difficulty of self-awareness, be- 
cause he realizes how facts can be corrupted by one’s attitudes and as- 
sumptions, and because he realizes how important personal experience 
is to the person experiencing it, he does not “teach.” He does, how- 
ever, elp students to look at their attitudes and assumptions, and helps 
them to reflect and to re-evaluate their experiences. 


SELF-AWARENESS OF ASSUMPTIONS 


In the discussion of a case, the comments that students miake are related 
to the assumptions and attitudes they bring to bear on the case. Some 
examples are: “you can’t really trust people,” therefore more control 
measures ate suggested; “workers are lazy,” therefore they require close 
supervision; “young people are arrogant,” and therefore they require 
to be put in their places; “unions are bad,” therefore they avoid nego- 
tiating as far as possible. In each case, such attitudes are related to 
some of their previous experiences. Thus, the student who mentioned 
that “you cannot really trust people” related an incident from his early 
childhood which tayght him not to trust people. As a child he had 
teceived a piggy bank for collecting coins. When he left for school 
after his vacation, he left the piggy bank with his mother to look after 
carefully until his return. But on his return from school, he found 
the piggy bank broken and his coins all gone. The mother told him 
that, one day, when his father had required some change, he had broken 
the piggy bank to get the coins. This incident had left a very deep im- 
pression on him. Until this student is able to see how his own experi- 
ence was influencing his evaluation of other people, understanding and 
skilled behaviour in dealing with people was not likely to emerge. 
The difficult task in teaching human behaviour is not telling them what 


1 George F. Lombard, “Self-awareness and Scientific Method,” Tie Case Method of Tea- 
ching Human Relations and Administration, Keaneth A. Andrews led.) (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1900), p. 237. 
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they do not know about human behaviour, but getting the students to 
unlearn what they sincerely and genuinely believe about people that 
is not true. As Roethlisberger has so aptly said, it is not people’s ig- 
norance but “what they do know that ain’t so” that really gets them 
into trouble.? 

Another common tendency,*while discussing and so/ving a case, is a 
hunt for the villain. For instance, some students say that Manager X 
does not know how to, delegate and therefore should either be fired 
or transferred. Others in the class want to fire the supervisor or the 
workers. In fact, everyone seems to have a villain to be disposed of. 
In discussing a case, the teacher does not tell the students whether they 
should fire the manager, or the supervisor, or the workers, but he tries 
to focus their attention on the assumptions they are making. 

A senior manager in a traditional British company in Calcutta saw 
the young management trainee come to office in chappals. He assumed 
that the foot-wear was an indication of disrespect to him. Very angry, 
he told the trainee, “you better learn to respect seniors or else.” If, 
according to the manager’s norms, chappa/s are not a part of office dress, 
he will assume they mean disrespect, and anger and reprimand are likely 
to follow. In this case the manager did not separate his perception from 
his feelings about~wearing chappals to office. He did not see that what 
he saw was a'traince in chappals, and that it was his feelings and as- 
sumptions which made him evaluate the trainee as disrespectful. 

In the case method of teaching, the teacher’s role is to help the students 
differentiate between seeing and hearing things from what he assumes 
and feels about them. This differentiation is by far the most difficult 
part of teaching and learning uman relations. 


ASKING MEANINGFUL QUESTIONS 


In writing a case, the case writer’s attention is focussed onthe here and 
now. He describes what he sees and hears. By asking meaningful 
questions he can make further observations about the data. In teach- 
ing a case too, the teacher does not ask: Why are things the way they 
are? Or why is Manager X an introvert? Instead of asking such 
questions which only lead to conjectures, the teacher focusses the 
student’s attention on making detailed observations of the situation. 
For instance, he does not let the students talk about resistance to change, 
but asks how the supervisor was behaving. When did he talk to the 
workers, and when did he shut himself up in his office? What feel- 
ings are expressed by the behaviour of the supetvisor or by the behavi- 
. 


2 E, J. Roethlisberger, Man in Organization (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968), pp. 90-91. 
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our of the workers? The questions that are raised can only be ans- 
wered after a detailed and thorough study of the case, The teacher’s 
attempt is to help the student differentiate between facts and inferences. 
If the students learn to make better observations in the case, it is likely 
that the practice of making detailed and accurate observations will be 
carried into the work-situation. If the students acquire some degree 
of self-awareness and learn to make disciplined observations, they are 
likely to make better evaluations of the situation and, therefore, likely 
to arrive at better decisions. 


A FRAMEWORK TO THINK ABOUT DATA 


In order to observe skilfully, the students need self-awareness on the 
one hand and a conceptual basis for thinking about human behaviour 
on the other hand. Without such a conceptual basis for thinking, 
students may miss what is happening and whatis being said between two 
people. For instance, a useful way of observing an interaction between 
two persons or even among members of a small group is in terms of 
Homan's conceptual scheme of activities, of the sentiments and interac- 
tions involved. In observing the productivity of workers, a useful 
framework may be to look for group norms for supervisory behaviour 
and so on. Without a conceptual scheme, observations are likely to be 
biased and irrelevant. Accordingly, in helping students to observe 
more skilfully, we provide conceptual knowledge about social sys- 
tems, theories of personality, organization, etc. A physician practises 
his various theories on his patient without talking to him about them. 
Our hope is that the administrator will acquire enough skill to prac- 
tice the theories he has learnt in the organizational context without ex- 
pounding them. Too often, if the learning consists largely of acquiring 
knowledge about theories in psychology and sociology, the adminis- 
trator, when confronted with concrete data or a real situation, feels 
uncomfortable and lost. For the practitioner, theories are a basis for 
better observation, better evaluation, and better decisions. 


SUMMARY 


The development of practitioners and the improvement of decision- 
making in the field of human relations depend, as we have mentioned, 
on improved self-awareness, improved skills of observation, and better 
conceptual knowledge of the behavioural Sciences. To consider deci- 
sion-making as something logical and apart froni the personal and social 
evaluation of persons would be a serious mistake. To bring out the 
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multi-dimensional aspect of the administrator’s world and the inter- 
relatedness of his inner and outer worlds, learning needs to be based 
on concrete data, i.e., on cases collected from the field. Through the 
discussion of cases the students learn to observe, to diagnose situations, 
and to reach their own decisions. The role of the teacher is to make 
them more aware of what their assumptions and feelings are, what they 
are perceiving and what inferences they are drawing, and to indicate 
the complexity and the relatedness of the data. In the case method, 
each individual can set his own pace of learning, unlearning, and re- 
learning. 


ROBERT E. COFFEY 


Territory, Maps, and Cases 


TERRITORY AND Maps! 


Most Prope want to develop their skill in observing and understand- 
ing the world around them and in behaving “appropriately” in specific 
situations. The “Sherlock process” (observation, knowledge, rea- 
soning) approximates what we all try to do to some extent in living 
in a complex and often confusing world. We observe what is around 
us, decide what part of all we sce is important, try to relate it so that 
we understand what is there, make decisions about what alternative 
actions we might take to satisfy our own and others’ needs, predict 
the consequences of those alternatives, and finally behave. Of course, 
We sometimes skip some of these steps, and most of the time they occur 
almost simultaneously so that we are unaware of their taking place as 
described above. 

The world we behave in is made up of concrete phenomena, that is, 
of tangible, observable people, things, and events, which are perceived 
through the senses rather than through intuition or reasoning alone, 
We will refer to this world (or the specific parts with which we happen 


„Anthony G. Athos and Robert E. Coffey, Behaviour in Organisations : A Multidimensional 
View, © 1968, Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 

1 These terms are taken from Alfred Keezybski, Science and 5 anity as used in $.1.Hayakawa, 


Fyrer Thought and Action, 2nd ed, (New Yosk : Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1964) 
pp. 
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to be concerned) as “territory,” 

In order to comprehend the territory around us, itis useful to have 
some ways of thinking about it. By “ways of thinking” we mean words, 
concepts, and theories (abstractions) that help us to know what to look 
for when we observe territory, and how to analyze, how to relate, and 
how to interpret what we see. We will use the term “maps” inter- 
changeably) with “ways of thinking.” Maps enable us to make pre- 
dictions and action decisions in the territory around us. 

Maps are oversimplified abstractions that represent concrete terri- 
tory. They are designed to help people understand and find their way 
through that territory. Simple maps help, but sometimes not very 
much. For example, you might look at a road map and observe that 
City Ais only 100 miles from City B. You might, therefore, allow about 
two hours to make a trip by car between the two cities. However, 
if it happens that the route goes through a mountainous area much of 
the way, and the road is winding, and there are many trucks on the 
highway, your estimate is likely to be off by an hour or two. Your 
map gives you only a partial representation of the territory, and in this 
case you might prove to be inadequate for your purposes. 

The territory of human behavior is wondrously complex. Suppose, 
for example, someone were to ask youtomap the territory of aroomful 
of people. You could quickly and easily draw lines representing the 
room and its dimensions, and you could indicate where furniture and 
fixtures are located. But ‘“‘mapping” the people “completely” would 
be an insurmountable task. It is true that you could depict some 
things easily—the number of people, their size, age, color, sex, and 
even such things as their education, religion, and economic status. 
But the dynamic feelings, motivations, and assumptions of each indi- 
vidual, which are of utmost importance for behaviour, are impossible 
to map completely. 


Mars Herp You Sre More Ir Nor Att 


How many squares do you sce in the illustration at page 16? Some 
of you will look at it and respond rather quickly and easily with the 
number sixteen. Others, looking at the same figure, will respond (pro- 
bably more slowly) with twenty-six. Some will even see thirty squares. 
Thus, some readers will see more squares in the same figure than will 
others. Ina way, this illustrates one of the major goals of education— 
the ability to look at a piece of territory and see wore in it than is seen 
by a less educated eye. 

What happens when someone who lacks cither an education or in- 
terest in art looks at an abstract painting ? Reactions will differ with 
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the individual, ofcourse. But it would not be surprising if the response 
were rather neutral, or even negative, including such comments as : 
“What isit? What is it trying to show ? It’s just a blob of color.” 
Someone more sophisticated about att, looking at the same painting, 
would probably react quite differently. He might respond by talking 
in terms of design, balance, color, rhythm, texture, brush technique, 
and other similar dimensions.? He would also probably talk in terms 
of his personal feelings about the total impact the painting has for him. 
~ Because he has some ways of thinking about the painting and the pro- 
_cess of looking at it that the less sophisticated observer lacks, his ex- 
perience is likely to be a richer and more meaningful one. 

One of the dangers inherent in learning words and concepts designed 
to help observe and understand territory is that we sometimes fail to 
distinguish between the words and the territory, or else do not know 
how or when to apply the words to the territory. 

Let us call this world that comes to us through words the verbal world, 
as opposed to the world we know or are capable of knowing through 
our own experience, which we shall call the extensional world... . The 
human being, like any other creature, begins to make his acquaintance 
with the extensional world from infancy. Unlike other creatures, 
however, he begins to receive, as soon as he can learn to understand, 
reports, reports of reports, reports of reports of reports. Inaddition 
he receives inferences made from reports, inferences made from...other 
inferences, and so on. By the time a child is a few years old, has gone 
to school and to Sunday School, and has made a few friends, he has 
accumulated a considerable amount of second-and third-hand infor- 
mation about morals, geography, history, nature, people, games—all 

+ sh word “design” is an example of a map. Itisanabstraction, but forsome people it 
has meaning that enables them to observe, analyse, interpret, and respond to certain 


territory more fully and accurately than they could if they did not have that concept as one 
of their personal ways of thinking. 
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of which information together constitutes his verbal world. 

Now, to use the famous metaphor introduced by Alfred Koraybski 
in his Science and Society (1933), this verbal world ought to stand in re- 
lation to the extensional world as a map does to the territory it is sup- 
posed to represent. Ifa child grows to adulthood with a verbal world 
in his head which corresponds fairly closely to the extensional world 
that he finds around him in his widening experience, he is in relatively 
small danger of being shocked or hurt by what he finds, because his 
verbal world has told him what, more or less, to expect. He is pre- 
pared for life. If, however, he grows up with a false map in his head 
—that is, with a head crammed with error and superstitution—he will 
constantly be running into trouble, wasting his efforts, and acting like 
a fool. He will not be adjusted to the world as it is; he may, if the 
lack of adjustment is serious, end up in a mental hospital. 

Some people are so set in their ways of thinking that they try to fit 
new territory to their thought patterns rather than vice versa. This 
can beashelpfulas using a map of Los Angeles to find one’s way around 
St. Louis. The pointis that in addition to developing ways of thinking, 
we also need to develop some skill in knowing which ways of thinking 
to use appropriately in specific situations, and ez how to use them. 

Say that we have different ways of thinking about individuals, people 
behaving in pairs, people behaving in small groups, and people behav- 
ing in larger organizations. It is probably most useful for us to use 
our interpersonnel map when we are observing and trying to under- 
stand two people communicating with each other; but that map might 
be less adequate for understanding the behaviour of a small group— 
it would not include several pertinent elements. In no way do we want 
to imply that there is one way of thinking appropriate to a particular 
situation. Several may be useful. But some discretion must be used 
in deciding which ways are most helpful in given situations. 

The degree of specificity of maps varies. A general map can be help- 
ful for understanding territory in gross terms, but when we want to 
find our way in concrete territory in more detailed fashion we need to 
use mote specific, less inclusive maps. Thus the scale of the map ought 
to be related to our purpose in the territory. For example, the con- 
cept of “sentiments” is a general map. We know that a man’s senti- 
ments influence his behaviour, and so to understand him better we may 
ask outselves about one aspect of his sentiments: what is he feeling ? 
This may be a useful question as a starter, but we need to become more 
specific, as a rule, to achieve more depth of understanding. For exam- 
ple, we may need to identify whether the person appears to have posi- 
tive or negative, intense or weak feelings. Even if we were to identify 

Hayakawa, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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them as intensely negative feelings—even mote specifically, anger— 
we would still appropriately try to understand the phenomena underly- 
ing the anger. Thus, “sentiments” is a very general, inclusive map; 
several more specific maps are needed to grasp more specific phenomena. 
The closer to concrete territory we wish to get, the more useful specific 
maps become. If we avoid the territory, we are likely to be thinking 
about abstractions as if they were “real”? If we avoid maps, we are 
likely to be much less skillful in dealing with the territory. 

One of the problems people encounter in observing and interpreting 
territory is that they can only see and think about a limited number 
of things at a time. There are usually many ways of looking at and 
thinking about territory. Recall our art analogy—one might look at 
the painting in terms of line and design, or of color and texture, or of 
personal feelings and images. None of these ways are “wrong,” 
although fora given painting and a given observer with a given pur- 
pose some might be more rewarding than others. The observer who 
has several ways of thinking can look through the “lens” of one way 
of thinking, then through another, and then another, and then he 
may try to put loosely together in synthesis all that he has seen. In 
sum, he has gone through the process of analysis (mentally looking 
at parts) and synthesis (relating the parts to form a whole). The 
more ways of thinking he has at his command, the more likely he is 


to see and understand and experience the territory in ways that are 
relevant to him, 


UsinGc CASES ror LEARNING 


One of the major types of learning tools used in this book is the case 
study. A case itself is not territory. It is a casewriter’s abstracted des- 
ctiption of territory. However, a case can serve as a useful. substitute 
for territory, and using several cases has the advantage of providing, 
Partially vicariously, a variety of different experiences. Reading and 
diagnosing cases that describe different peoplein different settings pro- 
vide us with substitute, second-hand experience that can help deve- 
lop our skill in observing and understanding actual territory when 
we experience it. That is why there is an advantage in reading cases 
that desctibe a variety of people, events, settings, and time periods. 
As you have exposure to a variety of cases you are more likely to 
Fecognize the importance of situationally interpreting each piece of 
territory you encounter. It is true that situations have similarities 
with others, but it is also true that they have differences that make 
each unique. For this reason we stress the importance of situational 
analysis—the observation and interpretation of each behavioral situa- 
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tion more in terms of its own uniqueness than in terms of its similari- 
tics to other situations. It makes no sense, of course, totally to ignore 
the similaritics, for that would be to reject maps needlessly. 

One way in which case studies can be used is to give students an 
opportunity to find “their own order” in a description of territory. 
The cases, as simulations of concrete territory, often include a variety 
of data. The challenge is to decide which of the data are relevant, 
how they relate, and what they mean. The ways of thinking developed 
in this book and in other places guide our observations and reason- 
ing, but none of them give surefire guarantees of reaching pat answers. 
This is true to life. We all face many situations that require us to 
“make order” out of what we see. Doing this often raises feelings of 
doubt, anxiety, inadequacy, and frustration. When some of us experi- 
ence these feelings in trying to “figure out” particular cases, we can 
find some consolation in knowing that these feelings are as shared as 
they are useful. 

Some students experience frustration because they do not easily com- 
prehend cases or because they see things in a different way from others. 
These students frequently look to the professor to provide the desired 
order and answers. That is not surprising, because teachers have pro- 
vided the structure and solutions for most, if not all, the courses and 
problems students have previously encountered. On the other hand, 
some ‘students seem to thrive in unstructured discussions and enjoy 
the freedom to do their own exploring. Most students experience both 
feelings. The comfort and security of structure (e.g., memorization) 
is rewarding while the lack of freedom confines; the openness of free- 
dom (e.g., discussion) is exciting, while the lack of structure induces 
uncertainty. Too much of cither freedom or structure is ultimately 
dysfunctional in learning situations. 

One of the most difficult aspects of diagnosing many cases is to 
determine what the problemis. Many cases include several problems, 
and it is difficult to determine which should be dealt with and in what 
order. In this respect such cases are similar to real experience. All of 
us regularly face the problem of observing our partially unordered 
environment and of deciding what we should do in it. Deciding 
what to deal with is often difficult. Thus, although it is irritating not 
to have the problem defined or presented in obvious form, it is useful 
for practising what we encounter in actual experiencing. 

It is clear that life itself presents to each of us many complex and con- 
fusing situations. It is equally clear that we often have to provide out 
own order—we sometimes cannot turn to teacher, parent, minister, or 
friend to find that order for us. There is thus considerable merit in 
having experiences in school that stimulate these real-life conditions— 
i.e., partially unordered, reasonably unstructured situations in which 
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we discover our own modes of initiation and response. Experiencing 
the process of learning this way may be frustrating and uncertain, but 
it is also both practical and realistic. 

Although you may have some difficulty in finding order in the cases 
you read, you will undoubtedly recognize after you have read several 
of them that the cases themselves are partially ordered abstractions of 
reality. This fact underlies the potential danger of becoming profi- 
cient at just analysing cases. Because they are not real territory, but 
tather a reduction of it, it is quite possible to become proficient at 
analysing them and still remain unskillful at finding order in-one’s ex- 
periencing of his helpful in diagnosing real territory, but that is just 


the point: case diagnosis is not an end in itself but rather a means of 


developing skill in observing and understanding real territory. 


Diagnosing cases can be different from diagnosing real territory 
in still another way : we are not likely to be so personally involved in 
cases as in teal territory. It is possible to become proficient at analy- 
sing cases quite objectively and at the same time be unable to main- 
tain that objectivity in one’s own experiencing, where one’s own 
feelings, assumptions, and values are involved. On the other hand, 
you have undoubtedly seen people becoming very involved in case 
discussions, and expressing their own feelings and values. The point 
ts to remain aware that personal involvement or its lack can make a 
difference in how we respond to cases and to real territory. 

Questions commonly raised by students new to the “case method” 
of learning (as it is often used in business schools) are: What is the ans- 
wer? What actually happened ? What would you do? Consider- 
able let down and frustration often ensue when the response is ; There is 
no one tight answer; we don’t know what happened; what yor would 
do is what mattets. Again, this is to be expected. Students have for 
years been given problems in school for which there are clear and pic; 
cise answers, and they expect that to continue happening, asit can and 
does in some areas. However we all know that in real life there are 
usually several alternative courses of action open to us and others in 
specific behavioral situations, and often more than one of thesc is right, 
okay,” or “good.” Further, we usually do not know whether they are 

good” ot “bad” decisions until we have implemented them and seen 
the results. Even then, what was a good decision at the time may be 
interpreted as bad because of unforeseen events—at least unforeseen 
at the time the decision was made, The problems in life that matter 
are more for living with than solving. 

One reason frequently given for wanting to know what happened is 
that a basis for comparison is provided. However, the assumption 
cannot be safely made that the people in a particular case made either 
the “right” or the “best” decision. Even if the results were good, there 
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_ is mo guarantee that the decision made was the only possibility. Fur- 
ther, what was an appropriate decision in a past situation is not neces- 
sarily appropriate for any other decision, if we accept the assumption 
that each behayioral situation is likely to have at least some differences 
that make it unique. 

The question might naturally follow : Well, then, what use is there 
in studying cases? Oneansweris that by sharing our perceptions with 
others, and by trying together to find order in cases, we can begin to 
see more and understand better. We learn better what to look for, how 
to relate.various elements, how to interpret them, and how to consi- 
der the consequences of our various action decisions. We can learn 
to identify the implicit, often unconscious, assumptions and infer- 
ences that both we and others make, and that in turn blind us from 
seeing more and deeper. In sum, we can develop our analytical and 
diagnostic abilities, which in turn help us make better decisions in 
our own experience. To ask for security and sureness is to seek 
“hard knowledge”? which can armor us against the uncertainties and 
thus lock us away from living our life. 

Another answer to the question “Why study cases?” is that a 
group of people who can communicate well with one another can 
study a case and arrive at fairly high agreement about what they 
perceive and what the consequences of certain actions would be. The 
potential reward awaiting an involved group exploring a case and 
trying to communicate with one another is a breakthrough to richer 
understanding. 


SHOULDS VERSUS ISES 


All of us have values and make value judgments about much of what 
we perceive. But making value judgments can sometimes cloud our 
observation and understanding of behaviour unless we understand the 
process involved. For illustrative purposes, assume that a young man 
and woman ate seated on a park bench in the moonlight and that they 
are kissing. Assume three people walk by, witness the scene, and later 
tell you what they saw. One says “AsI was walking in the park, I was 
shocked to see two wild youngsters violating all standards of decent 
conduct.” Thesecond says “As I was walking in the park, I was deli- 
ghted to see two fine youngsters enjoying each other so much.” And 
the third says “As I was walking in the park I saw two people, a man 
and woman, each about 20, sitting next to each other on a park bench, 
kissing.” Obviously, the first two descriptions are value laden; the 
third is purely factual and nonvalue-laden. In developing our skill in 
understanding behaviour it is helpful to become aware of the differences 
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between the value-laden and the nonvalue-laden type of description. 
Doing so may enable us to perceive both phenomena and our personal 
reactions to them mote accurately, and this increases our chances of 
achieving a better understanding of what we observe about the pheno- 
mena and ourselves. A closely related skill is that of being able to sepa- 
rate our shoulds from our ises. To illustrate what is meant by this, 
assume that Supervisor A observes some of his workers indulging in 
horseplay or deliberately slowing down their work pace. He may think 
to himself “Workers shou/d not indulge in horseplay,” and thus he might 
quickly step in to stop the behaviour because it is “wrong.” (The workers 
may not perceive what they are doing as wrong, ot they may see it as 
partially wrong but justifiable for offsetting reasons, such as unpleasant 
work conditions or harsh treatment by the supervisor.) He has observed 
by means of his shoualds, judged, and acted. In sum, valuc judging pre- 
maturely can lead, as it did in this illustration, to reversing the old adage 
“seeing is believing” to “believing is seeing” and thus to taking action 
upon symptoms directly without considering the causes of behaviour. 
Supervisor X may face a similar situation and share Supervisor A’s 
values about horseplay and work slowdown. However, he sees ob- 
jectively that the behaviour is occurring, whether or not he believes it 
should. Thus, he will try to understand why the behavior is taking place 
and to determine what alternatives might be implemented to change 
it by dealing with its causes. He would observe, ask why, consider 
alternative actions, predict consequences, and then act. ` 
_ It is apparent from the above illustrations that one of the key words 
is “why.” Behavior is always caused, Thus, in trying to understand 
behavior, it is usually appropriate to ask mhy it is as observed. 
Asking this simple question can greatly improve our chances of 
understanding and dealing with the causes of our own and others’ 
behavior rather than just the results. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND INFERENCES 


Most of us, at least sometimes, accept without awareness assumptions 
or inferences as fact. Becoming more aware of our own assumptions 
and inferences (as well as those of others) can help us become more 
accurate observers and understanders of behavior. You might hear one 
man saying to another : “Joe works very hard, so he mustreally love 
his work.” This Statement may or may not be true. The assump- 
a that Joe loves his work does not necessarily follow from the fact that 

. works hard. He may dislike the work but wants to keep his job, 
maintain his self-image of being a hard worker, or merit a promotion. 
It may make a difference which is true. For example, if Joe’s boss were 
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to assume that he worked hard because he loved his work, he might 
decide to keep Joe on that job instead of promoting him or transferring 
him to a new andy to Joe, more appealing position. This could be 
unfortunate if the reason Joe worked hard was to get out of his present 
position. 

The difficult problem we all encounter in distinguishing between 
facts, assumptions, and inferences is that we often are unaware of the 
assumptions we make. Being unaware, we do not know to question 
the assumptions. = z 

Identifying assumptions is only part of the skill we can develop, An- 
other aspect is to become more adept at using data to check the assump- 
tions and inferences we make. What frequently happens is that a per 
son making an assumption selectively perceives the data that support 
it but disregards or minimizes those that contradict it. And sometimes 
no data exist to support or deny our assumptions or inferences, Being 
open to both supporting and contradicting data, and being aware when 
we lack data of cither kind, are helpful in more accurately observing 
and understanding behavior. 


GEORGE F.F. LOMBARD! 


Self-awareness and 
Scientific Method 


THE RECENT successes of the natural sciences have arisen from the use 
of controlled experiments. In teaching and research they receive pri- 
mary attention. This is entirely appropriate to the needs and oppor- 
tunities of those sciences: the whole history of controlled experiments 
in them has been that they are fruitful of new knowledge. Their his- 
tory in the social sciences, with few exceptions, is that they have not. 
Since one man’s meat is frequently another’s poison, the techniques 
of the controlled experiment are not what I wish students of human 
behaviour would learn from the natural sciences. My reasons for this 
teside in two familiar but neglected skills without which science has 
nowhere progressed. . 

Experiments may fail for many reasons : only those based on rele- 
vant observation of nature have any chance of fruitful results. Since 
before Galileo’s “fantastically artificial’ neglect of friction in his 
experiments on motion, the experiments of natural scientists have, 


TBxpanded from remarks made at a discussion entitled, “What the Social Scientist Would 
Like His Students to Know About the Natural Sciences,” at the Harvard Summer School 
Conference on “The Place of Science in General Education,” July 1949. ‘For the ideas be- 
hind these remarks, I am indebted to F. J. Roethlisberger for clarifying for me the impor: 
tance of observation in scientific method, and to C. I. Barnard for crystallising the con- 
cept of self-awareness. 

Kenneth R, Andrews (Ed.), The Cay Method of Teaching Human Relations and Admini- 
stration, Copyright ©, 1951 The President and Fellows of Harvard College. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers, 
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on the whole, been relevant to the nature of things; the results of the 
polls taken before the 1948 elections are evidence that many in the 
social sciences have not. 

Claude Bernard said, “The experimental idea is by no means arbitrary 
or purely imaginative; it must always have support in observed reality, 
that is to say, in nature.”? This concept of experiment is quite different 
from one current in the social sciences today, namely, that the limit of 
experiment is the ingenuity of the experimenter. But how are scientists 
to know what is relevant to nature? The difficulties here are great, 
especially so because research itself may distort the natural happening 
of events. How can that be studied which study itself distorts ? 

Natural scientists have long been aware of the problem posed by the 
relation of the researcher to his data. Tobe sure, in some of the na- 
tural sciences the presence of a researcher does not greatly affect the 
phenomena being studied. In others, the apparatus must be shielded 
from, for example, the heat of the investigator’s body. In biology and 
physiology, the problems are quite different and often complex, even 
in simple experiments. Here also, thanks to the work of such investi- 
gators as Bernard, Cannon, and others, many of the obstacles have 
been overcome. A 4 

In the social sciences, the sensitiveness of the phenomena being 
studied to the presence of an investigator is especially great. This 
sensitiveness of human life to interaction with other human beings is 
familiar to all of us, and not only in research. It is demonstrated in 
every relation. To clarify the point, let me take extreme examples. 

Restrictive controls, short of the extinction of life itself, produce in 
those who are controlled diverse reactions, in all of which may be re- 
cognized attempts of the self to maintain its integrity. This seems to 
be true of parental, educational, administrative, military, and govern- 
mental controls. For example, this aspect of human behavior conti- 
aually plagues the administrator who seeks to initiate change. In 
research, too, what we seck to control again and again resists the in- 
vestigator and in oftensubtle ways upsets his plans. So, for many years, 
experiments in industry with rest pauses for workers were inconclu- 
sive: sometimes producton increased following their introduction; 
sometimes it did not. Investigators cussed “human nature” until the 
researchers at Hawthorne began to understand the nature of their 
relation to the workers in the room set aside for the test.’ 

Impressive though reactions to violation of integrity are in human 
life, the positive effects of a relation with others can be even more start- 
ling. The capacities of human beings to respond to warmth and ap- 

2Claude Bernard, An Introduction to the Study of Bxperimental Medicine (New York ; 1927), 
p. 38. * 

Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the Worker, Chap. viii. 
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preciation with adaptaion and growth are tremendous, although these 
powers are often latent. An article by Vincent Sheean entitled “On 
Love,” in the July 1949 As/antic Monthly, gives an instance in point, 
Philosophy, religion, medicine, several of the social sciences, practical 
men of affairs, and military leaders have all documented this phenome- 
non. Whether human beings welcome or resist a relationship, their 
active response to oneis apparent. My point is thatin the social scien- 
ces, as in all sciences, an investigator’s skills in handling his relation to 
his data are of great importance. 

But granted that an investigator needs skills in relating himself to his 
data, he must still make relevant observations. Although some physical 
scientists have had truly exceptional capacity in this direction, they have 
seldom made explicit the processes by which they achieved their results. 
Often, I suspect, they are not aware that there have been processes 
Often they do not have to be conscious of them: their work has pro- 
gressed far enough so that frequently they can take for granted the ob- 
servations of nature on which an experiment is based. “‘At some time 
and in some way not recorded,” is a fairly typical description of the 
origin of an observation that led to fruitful experiment. 

Notall records of observation are this incomplete. President Conant 
refers to Galileo and a pump that “was.once called to his attention’ 
and to Galvani, the frog’s legs, and two people who are identified only 
as “one of the persons who were present” and “another one who was 
there.” The fact that such careful observers as Galileo and Galvani 
failed to record the particulars of the situationin which their first obser- 
vations occurred is indicative of the point I wish to make. Who was 
the person “who was present” who noticed the movement of the frog’s 
legs ? Who was “another one” who noticed that a spark seemed to 
excite the action? What was the background of their thinking that 
made them mention these observations to Galvani as possibly signifi- 
cant ? 4 Particularly, what in Galvani’s thinking led him to seize at once 
on their remarks with “incredible zeal and eagerness,” even though 
he “at the time had something else in mind and was deep in thought”?® 
Would that all of us when deep in thought could thus turn our minds 
into fruitful channels. 

More detailed instances of how relevant observations have occurred 
can readily be found in Mach, Poincare, Bernard, and others who have 
documented the progress of science. Cannon’s The Way of an Investi- 
gator supplies us with valuable material. We also know something of 

ay a On Understanding Science (New Haven; Yale University Press, 1947), p. 37. 
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ue p- 67. In The Way of an Investigator, p. 69, Cannon, without quoting sources, gives 
aslightly different account of theseincidents, in which the same failure to record precise- 
ly the original observations is apparent. 
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the observations that led to the development of penicillin radat. 
In all this material three phrases are used over and over Tas 
accidental observation,” "a hunch,” and “chance.” These words make 
me curious, Just what do they mean? 

Two possibilities occur at once, The words hardly seem adequate 
as descriptive of a provers of theaght. On the other hand, they may re- 
reflect an eftitnde of mind that glories in the obviously brilliant results 
of the controlled experiment, to the neglect of the skilled observation. 
It is as if this attitude were saying, “what could be less worthy of 
attention than an accident, a hunch, or chance >” The choice of these 
words signifies how little the process is thought to deserve attention— 
and how little it receives. "It happened once; it was accidental; why 


teenth is : “The fortuitous... clement in... existence; that which hap- 
pens... in connection with events to which it bears no necessary ro- 
lation." The first meaning fs simply, “The happening of events; the 
way in which things befall.” I call attention to the contrast of conno- 
tations in the fortuitous, the unrelated, and the inexplicable, on the 
one hand, and the happening of events, nature, on the other. Pries- 
tley redefines chance as “the observation of events arising from mkawa 
cians? “Chance,” with causes unknown, is surely distinct from 
chance without cause. 

Please note, my claim is not that fortune plays no role in observation. 
Indeed it does; but when we have said that, have we said all there is to 
say? Tomeit seems not, though what else there is, is both complex 
and difficult to describe. 

Certainly a skill of observation is something much more than what 
is involved when I say, “I see you.” You are visible reality—at least, 
I find it fruitful for many purposes to assume that you are. What I 
mean by the process of observation is much more complex. To ob- 
serve things in this other sense involves a way of thinking about things, 
as well as the data that are observed. Two psychologists, Snygg and 
Combs, have recently stated the dual nature of the process as follows : 


The progress of science, . . is in two directions. The first is toward 
the discovery of new facts. This unceasing search is continually 
turning up new facts inexplicable in the old frames of reference, In 
turn, the scientist is forced to develop new frames of reference. 
Once a more adequate frame of reference has been achieved, its 


. 
1J. B. Conant, The Growth of the Experimental Sciences (Cambridge : Harvard University 
Press, 1949), p. 53. 
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effectiveness is soon demonstrated by the discovery of a great num- 
ber of new facts and relations.’ 


A skill of observation is, then, a capacity to discriminate between reality 
as it actually is and reality as any one of us sees it, determined as it is for us 
by the frames of reference, the conceptual schemes, which we habitually 
use. Some psychologists speak of this difference as the difference 
between “reality” and “perceived reality.” To learn to step outside 
the conceptual schemes one habitually uses in search of new and more 
fruitful ones is no mean accomplishment. Science and philosophy 
have long pondered the problem. 

President Conant’s book On Understanding Science is helpful in giving 
us examples of the difficulties in the way of this learning process. 
Swammerdam, who experimented with frogs’ legs but failed to push 
the work as Galvani did; Rey, whose work on calcination of tin should 
have exposed the phlogiston theory of combustion; the need of a new 
concept to “‘fit the times” if it is to be useful; and the “power of an old 
concept” to prevail against contradictory evidence are all to the point. 
` President Conant says : “The history of science... fails to demonstrate 
any uniform way in which new experimental facts and observavions 
generate the fruitful notions in the minds of great investigators,” 

Bernard has this to say : “Apropos of a given observation, no rules 
can be given for bringing to birth in the brain a correct and fruit- 
ful idea that may be a sort of intuitive anticipation of successful resc- 
arch,””10 

These difficulties sound ominous for my purpose, but they give us a 
clue, for our question need not be the rules for getting froma given ob- 
servation to an experimental idea. Our question can be, rather, “Are 
there any conditions of the mind which seem to assist the making of 
new observations ?” 

Bernard discusses at some length “a few general principles for the 
guidance of minds applying themselves to research (in experimental 
medicine).” Cannon, among others, speaks of “hard labor” and “the 
Prepared mind.” Both Conant and Cannon quote Pasteur, ‘Chance 
favors the Prepared mind.” Henderson’s statement of the “conditions I 
necessary / for understanding” is well known : “First, intimate, habi- 
tual, intuitive familiarity with things; secondly, systematic knowledge 
of things; and thirdly, an effective way of thinking about things.”!? His 


Snygg and Combs, Individual Behavior, p. 5. 
"Conant On Understanding Science, p- 17. 
1 Benard, Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine, p. 33. 
'Cannon, The Way of an Investigator,» pp. 67, 79. 
PL, J. Henderson, Sociology 23. Introductory Lectures (Harvard University Rey, October 
1938; mimcographed), p. 6, 
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more precise description of “systematic knowledge” is by no means as 
familiar: “Aecurate observation of things and events, selection, guided 
by judgment born of familiarity and experience, of the salient and 
recurrent phenomena, and their classification and methodical exploi- 
tation,” 

Henderson's remarks describe usefully—at least, as he was wont to 
say, “to a first approximation”’—the oaHward organization of training 
necessary to prepare a mind for fruitful observation. Since it is in the 
mind that an idea is generated, the process of creating one has an inner 
aspect as well. These outward conditions will not be productive 
unless they stimulate the growth of this inner capacity. A key to the 
ability to observe the difference between reality and reality as our exist- 
ing conceptual schemes permit us to perceive itis awareness of our own 
frames of reference. If we know what they are, we are in a position to 
distinguish between them and reality. We can “‘see™ that the world is 
round, not flat; that weights and feathers fall uniformly; that not all 
unions are “‘bad” and all managements “good,” or vice versa. 

In many of us, awareness of this sort remains low; in others, it deve- 
lops into an overriding—sometimes neurotic—conviction of sin that 
leads to crises of indecision and inaction. In still others, it achieves a 
balance that permits effective discrimination between reality and what 
we see as reality. 

At this point I am faced witha difficult choice. The strict logic of 
my topic requires that I should describe as precisely as possible just 
what is the balance in the processes of the mind that leads to effective 
awareness. To do so would take me far into several theories of psy- 
chology from which we would emerge convinced that the “gaps” in 
what is now known are more important than the “blocks” of what is 
known. Consequently, I propose to leap this hurdle by calling atten- 
tion to two aspects of it: first, that the gap is there, and, second, that I 
am neglecting it. 

Let me say only that a new idea worthy of attention seems always to 
spring from reflection. Consequently, balanced awareness involves 
an effective alternation between reflective thinking and concentrated 
attention. This fact is important in linking the general conditions of 
training of which I have been speaking with this inner process of mind; 
for it follows that training must supply adequate material—that is, ex- 
perience—for reflection, as well as an opportunity for the two kinds of 
thinking to develop in effective alternation with each other. The condi- 
tions Henderson laid down meet these requirements; but it is precisely 
at this point that we need to know much more about what learning is, 


and what the conditions are that favour it. 
€ 


13L, J. Henderson, “The Study of Man,” Science XCIV (1941), 1. The italics are mine. 
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Let me repeat, the difficulty of acquiring an awareness of one’s own 
frames of reference is great. It is especially so in the social sciences, 
where the investigator’s own frames of teference, from which he draws 
the meaningfulness of his whole life, are called into question. Difficult 
and even painful as this learning process may be, it is nonetheless in- 
evitable in the accumulation of knowledge; else the researcher fails to 
Separate what he brings to the situation from the data he is studying. 

Skills in handling our relation to’the data we seek to study and 
skills in making relevant observations are related. Both require the 
inner quality of awareness of self of which I have been speaking. On 
the one hand, awareness of self incteases our capacity for handling 
ourselves in relation to our data by forcing on us continuous and cri- 
tical inner appraisal and teappraisal of what we are doing in relation to 
an external reality. On the other hand, it reinforces our capacity for 
accurate observation by making us conscious of the difference between 
that which we see (perceived reality) and reality. This awareness is as 
necessary in the training of social scientists as it is in general education 
for citizenship. 

In the social sciences we often proceed as though we were unaw ite 
of the existence of the need. Our attempts to meet it have until rece si ly 
been in one of two directions, both relatively sterile compared with 
progress in other sciences. On the one hand, we study situations far 
removed from what is familiar to us because we hope that the gross 
determinants of the behaviour occurring in them will persist and be 
obvious to the investigator in spite of his presence. Studies of primi- 
tive tribes and cultures and of other groups at the fringe of our civi- 
lization have taken this direction. These studies are eminently worth- 
while in their own tight, and much of general value has been learned 
from them. Yet their methods leave us with a sense of something 
missing when we focus them on the problems of modern life. Too 
often, sensing “the shadow but not the substance” of our relation to 
our data, we retreat into a pseudo objectivity that defeats itself. By 
attempting to make our questionnaires, tests, and laboratory-type 
experiments completely objective, we arrive at a typical norm so far 
temoved from the uniqueness of the particular instance that the know- 
ledge gained is all but useless in application. 

Why I believe the quality of awarness is necessary in the training of 
a social scientist will, I hope, be clear by now. That quality in him 


is the seed from which new understandings of the way things happen 
will grow. 
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ing, and career will be eased by the understanding that arises from a 
common background. Indeed, most of us sooner or later have to rea- 
lize that no such community of background exists. Under these condi- 
tions understanding, if it is to be achieved, must be demonstrated in 
face-to-faceinteractions in thepresent. This means that each of us 
must be able to recognize and behave in terms of what is important 
in our relations here and now. Distinguishing this present reality 
from the way in which our past experiences have taught us to see it 
is vital to securing, first, understanding; then, communication and 
active cooperation. 

Difficulties of communication between people exist not only in 
family relationships. They are a common symptom of our times. In 
industry they exist at every level of organization, between worker and 
worker, between foreman and worker, between staff specialist and 
line executives. They are particularly important and difficult between 
tepresentatives of different organizations—business and government, 
business and labor, labor and government, government and govern- 
ment. 

Let me take brief examples from foreign affairs; the needs are only 
less dramatic, hardly less acute, in the domestic economy: An adminis- 
trator of the Economic Cooperation Administration interested inim- 
proving the efficiency of manufacturing in Europe, or a nutrition expert 
of the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization seeking to 
improve the diet of Southeast Asia, must each be aware of the threat 
to existing customs that his methods present. Without this awareness, 
what he is doing will inevitably seem to be destroying established ways 
of doing things, rather than creating new freedoms. His relation and 
the relation of our country to those peoples then come to be hated and 
feared, instead of becoming the more fortunate relations through which 
they can seek the help themselves. 

Administrative skills in instances such as these go a long way toward 
making good intentions effective, but they are never wholly so without 
understanding and support in the wider community. Indeed, now 
that destruction for one may mean destruction for all, whole nations 
are called on for an awareness of self in relation to others such as has 
never before been tequired. At these levels the problems are of an 
entirely different order from any I have discussed up to this point. Yet, 
in peace and in war, citizen awareness of the effects of national policy 
is imperative. For example, however disastrous bombing may be to 
lives and property, it may also arouse to action a will to resist. The 
stubborn “happening of events” will then bring it about that this living 
resistance will replace both lives and Se ih If this should happen, 
bombing becomes a boomerang of a kind no primitive ever wished to 
possess. Even the threat of bombing may AROUSE such resistance. 
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And the threat is today a reality in the lives of all ofus. Surely gene- 
ral education’s responsibility to address the problems of communication 
between peoples cannot neglect these aspects of understanding. Un- 
derstanding of how what I myself do, of how what we as a nation do, 
affects and is affected by, the social realities of the divided world in 
which we live. 

Many noted students of the social scene—Toynbee, Fromm, Rogers, 
Liebman, Whitehead—point to something closely akin to what I have 
been calling a conscious awareness of self in relation to the external 
world, as the chief need of civilization today. Our ignorance of what 
is required at these more complex levels is appalling; yet conditions 
today make it necessary to face the problems of research and education 
that are involved. 

At the simpler levels, useful leads for organizing training in aware- 
ness are available, though neglected. One does not need to be a skilled 
observer to recognize that education does an uneven job in providing 
would-be researchers and citizens with foundations for the develop- 
ment of these skills. 

In both school and college the emphasis is on systems of knowledge, 
a quite different thing from “systematic knowledge.” Our conceptual 
schemes are more often “‘theories of explanation” than fruitful ways 
of helping us to new observations. We leave the acquisition of “in- 
tuitive familiarity” to chance, or neglect it entirely, inspite of good 
examples set us in enginecring, and especially in medicine. 

Beyond this, experience suggests that training organized under the 
burden of responsibility in connection with the handling of actual 
Situations provides a favourable climate for self-awareness to mature 
into active skill. Henderson makes much of this point and refers both 
to medical training and to what I believe was once known as “Milners 
Kinder-gatten” as a case in point ina quite different field, that of go- 
vernment administration. Yet everywhere in education, especially in 
the training of ourselves, the teachers, neglect and chance have captured 
the “burden of responsibility.” 

I could mention “self-directive” interviewing as a promising new 
tool of research for some fields of the social sciences. The recent sug- 
gestion of an “internal frame of reference” as an appropriate conceptual 
scheme for psychology may be most fruitful. Role-playing and several 
forms of group discussion, such as group therapy and group dynamics, 
are having some success in developing effective self-awareness. Se- 
mantics and psycho-analysis also have important contributions, as may 
the psychodrama and sociodrama. I would be overly self-aware in- 
deed if I did not mention, too, our rather different use of case-method 

Henderson, op. cit., pp. 8-10. : 

18Sce also John Buchan, Pilgrin? + Way (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1940), pp. 100 f. 
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instruction in human relations in General Education at Harvard Col- 
lege and in the Graduate School of Business Administration. We have 
plans for new, as yet untried ways of training in social skills under the 
burden of responsibility. 

I have now tried—I am sure, inadequately—to clarify two aspects of 
scientific method, the importance of which I wish students of human 
behavior could learn from the natural sciences. Ihave described them 
as skills of handling oneself in relation to one’s data and as skills of mak- 
ing relevant observations of nature. An inner quality of the mind, 
which I have called self-awareness, seems to me a key to their acquisi- 
tion. At this stage of the growth of knowledge in the social sciences, 
I give techniques of experimentation secondary emphasis. As social 
scientists learn to handle their relations with their dataand to make 
relevant observations, I am confident that experimentation will re- 
appear in ways that do not distort the happening of events. Our 
start is to learn to make accurate observations of nature. 
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Establishing An Identity 


INTRODUCTION 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY has only recently acknowledged the important 
role played by human relationships in man’s search for a sense of per- 
sonal identity and personal worth. Perhaps Harry Stack Sullivan and 
Carl Rogers more than any other writers have been responsible for this 
humanizing trend in our psychological tradition. One of the most 
important contributions of this trend has been the emphasis it has placed 
on the individual’s potential for personal development and growth. 
This essay will examine some of the interpersonal processes relevant to 
such personal development. 

In this essay we shall discuss what we believe to be two major com- 
ponents or subprocesses of self-confirmation. We shall call the first 
of these the process of self-evaluation. All of us have beliefs about our 
relative and our ultimate worth. We feel superior to some persons but 
inferior to others. We may or may not feel “worthy.” Most of us 
expend considerable energy trying to maintain or change our beliefs 
about how good weare. It is this continual process of self-evaluation 
and re-evaluation that determines an individual’s level of self-esteem or 
sense of personal worth. 


Reprinted by permission from Interpersonal Dygamics : Essays and Readings on Human 
Interaction by Warren G. Bennis, Edgar H.,Schcin, David E. Berlew, and Fred I. Steele. 
(Homewood, Ill : The Dorsey Press), 1964, pp. 207—225. 
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We shall refer to the second major component of self-confirmation 
as the process of self-definition. Justas we have beliefs about our worth, 
so we also have beliefs about who we are and what we are. Some 
persons, particularly adolescents, seem to be engaged in a desperate 
struggle to define themselves. Others appear tobe concerned primarily 
with maintaining or pteserving beliefs about themselves. Still other 
persons seem to know what they are now, but are intent on discovering 
what they might become. In every case, however, attempts to define 
the self result in certain beliefs about the self, or what we shall refer to 
as a “self-image” or “‘identity.’’! 

The first section of this essay will examine some of the interpersonal 
aspects of self-evaluation. Our primary focus will be on re-evaluation of 
self, or the possibility of change in level of self-esteem after adoles- 
cence. However, the section begins with a discussion of the initial 
development of self-esteem, and an examination of some critical ele- 
ments of parent-child interaction. After a description of several possi 
ble outcomes of early relationships, we turn to a consideration of stra- 
tegies for maintaining self-esteem. The first section closes with a consi- 
deration of self-exposure as a strategy for testing possibly invalid as- 
sumptions about self-worth, and an examination of some problems in- 
volved in obtaining useful “evaluative” feedback. 

The second section of the essay examines the relevance of interper- 
sonal relationships to the process of self-definition. The section begins 
with a brief examination of some ways an identity is formed, and then 
takes up problems of maintaining an identity or self-image. The second 
section closes with consideration of the possibility of enlarging or ex- 
tending one’s personal identity. The concept of ‘‘self-lessness’’ and 


the role of *‘descriptive” feedback from other persons are discussed 
in this context. 


SELF-EVALUATION 
A. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-ESTEEM 


The basic unit of interaction that concerns usis a very simple one. One 
person acts and in doing so intentionally or unintentionally exposes a 
part of his self—something of what he is, or thinks he is, or hopes he is. 
A second person responds to the first person’s act and to his exposed 
self. Very frequently his reaction conveys approval or disapproval, 
acceptance or rejection. In this simple unit of social interaction lies 
one of the keys to the process of self-evaluation. 

` 
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Identity,” “self-concept,” and self-image” are used interchangeably in this essay. 
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The process of learning about ourselves begins very early in life. 
Clearly not all of it involves social interaction. The infant explores 
his body and experiences recurrent organic sensations which lead to the 
evolution of a sense of bodily self. He interacts with his physical en- 
vironment and learns the distinction between what is himself and what 
is not himself. But the infant also learns very quickly that some of his 
actions elicit responses of approval, attention, love. Others seemto go 
unnoticed. Still others are responded to with withdrawal, coldness, or 
irritation. As he progresses from infancy to young childhood, he dis- 
covers more and more evaluative elements in the responses of others 
to his behavior, or to his self. 

The result of these different responses to his acts soon becomes quite 
apparent. Acts that elicit responses of attention or approval or affec- 
tion tend to occur more and more frequently. Behavior that elicits 
withdrawal or coldness or rejection occurs less and less frequently. 
Gradually the overt personality of the child, as manifested in his beha- 
vior, is shaped by the people with whom he interacts. 

However, because of the human capacity for self-consciousness, the 
process of personality-formation is not entirely a matter of. simple 
reinforcement. The child’s patterns of behaviour arouse responses 
within himself leading to a set of perceptions of himself which become 
stable. Once a self as a stabilizing concept begins to emerge, the child 
associates certain of his acts with this self, even if others ignore or 
punish them. In this case the acts may become a covert part of the 
child’s self, and others’ responses to those acts become judgments of 
parts of the child’s self. 

Most of us who are parents set an impossible task for ourselves: we 
want our children to believe that our love for them is unconditional but 
we also want them to behave in a reasonably acceptable manner. To 
accomplish the latter we must respond differentially to their behaviors, 
to the different parts of their selves that are manifested in their beha- 
vior. We must communicate approval in response to some, disappro- 
val in response to others. A child must inevitably experience our dis- 
approval as a withholding or withdrawal of love, and therefore our love 
as conditional, regardless of our intentions and real feelings. 

It may be helpful to think rather crudely of the evolution of a “good 
self” anda “bad self.” We behave, and in doing so we always mani- 
fest or expose a part of our self. In some cases our behavior clicits a 
response from others that we perceive as accepting, approving, loving. 
Thus we learn that certain parts of ourselves are acceptable and lov- 


2 There are, of course, exceptions to this general tendency, such as when a child resists 
or aggresses against his parents, or tests their love by being “‘bad,” or more patholo- x 
gical cases where the child acts in order tœ obtain a response—any response—in order 
to establish an existence, regardless of the evaluation of these elicitatiye acts. 
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able. Subjectively, we experience these parts of ourself as our “good 
self.” In other instances, our acts elicit reactions we perceive as 
disapproving, rejecting, unloving. When this happens we learn that 
certain parts of our self are not acceptable or lovable to others. These 
we experience as our “bad self.’ 

What we have described is congruent with Freud’s notions about self- 
esteem or self-love as outlined in his paper, “On Narcissism: An Intro- 
duction.” Freud argued that the infant cathects his ego, or loves him- 
self as he is. Thus he is completely acceptable to himself and his self- 
love or self-esteem is maximal. However, as the infant becomes a child 
he learns the difference between what he is and what his parents (and 
society) want him to be. He learns that certain parts of himself are no 
longer acceptable and lovable to his parents. Two things then happen. 
First, his libido deserts his ego and cathects an idealized image of his 
self that he feels would be completely accepted and loved by his parents, 
i.e., his ego ideal. He no longer loves and accepts himself for what he 
is, but rather loves and accepts himself only to the extent that he ap- 
proximates his ego ideal. Effectively, then, the acceptance or rejection 
of others determines his acceptability to himself, or his self-esteem. 
Second, he tends to repress or suppress those parts of his self that are 
not consonant with his ego ideal. - They become his “bad” self, un- 
acceptable and unlovable to others and thus to himself. 

Types of Outcomes of Parental $. trategies. Generally speaking, we can 
conceive of three types of outcomes of early experiences with accep- 
tance and rejection : 
= Li ae person may learn that no matter how he behaves or tries to 

be,” he cannot be assured of the love and esteem of other people. 

He becomes convinced of his own worthlessness, or at the very least, 
has serious doubts about his lovability. Maternally deprived and re- 
jected children will often fall in this category. 
_ There are several behavior patterns we might expect from the 
individual with very low self-esteem. He may simply give up. This 
might take the form of deep depression and suicidal tendencies, or of 
acting out good and bad impulses alike without regard for the reac- 
tion of other people or of society generally. Such a person might 
exhibit his “bad self,” either to confirm his feelings of worthlessness 
or to receive the punishment he feels he deserves. ; 

The person who has not given up, who has accepted himself as a 
person with some worth, will behave quite differently. He may expose 
to other people as little of his self as possible to avoid the feedback that 


3 iw 3 . $ ~ 
Those parts of the “bad self” which we selectively inattend-to would comprise what 


Sullivan calls the ‘“‘not self.” > 


AS. Freud, “On Narcissism: An Introduction,” in Collected Papers, Vol.lV, Joan 
Riviere (trans.) (London: Hogarth, Press, 1956). 
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will confirm his fears. Or he may behave narcissistically by exposing 
only the best things about his self, or things that are not really his self 
at all, and demand the approval and love of others. But as long as there 
is a glimmer of hope, exposing much of his real self is a terrible risk 
because one bit of negative feedback, real or perceived, may serve to 
extinguish that glimmer. 

2. A second outcome of early experience, at the opposite extreme 
from the first, is to learn that love is unconditional, that whatever one 
does or feels—or is—he is loved and is therefore worthy of love. In 
our society, given the socialization practices we employ, this outcome 
is rarely observed. A person with such high self-esteem will be capable 
of responding naturally and spontaneously, as a whole person, in 
any situation. The possibility that relationships after childhood can 
lead to such an outcome will be discussed later in this essay. 

3. It is with the third outcome, somewhere between the first and 
second, that most of us must liye. We have learned that we are loved 
and are worthy of love at certain times but not at other times. Whe- 
ther we are loved or not depends on how we are behaving, what parts 
of our selves we are exposing. As we pass childhood this becomes 
translated into a feeling that certain things about us are acceptable and 
lovable, whereas other things are not. This outcome tends to be asso- 
ciated with several behavioral strategies designed to maintain or pre- 
serve self-esteem. 


B MAINTAINING SELF-ESTEEM 


The feeling or expectancy that if someone knew evrything about us they 
could not accept or love us has profound implications for behaviour. 
There appear to be three primary effects. First, it leads to a ten- 
dency to hide those parts of our self which we feel are less than totally 
acceptable. We relate to others as part persons rather than whole 
persons. 

Second, the feeling that parts of our self are unloyable often results 
in a tendency to pretend we are something we are not, to wear masks, 
to erect facades. Pretending has a number of advantages over hid- 
ing. For one thing it includes hiding; we can play a part that does 
not include “bad” parts of our self. We can even act out or expose our 


5 Carl Rogers in On Becoming a Person (Boston: Houghton-Miflin, 1961), chap. 18, subs- 
umes both hiding and pretending under the more general heading of “fncongruence.”” 
People are incongruent, according to Rogers, when there isa lack of correspondence or 
match between(1) what they are experiencing and their awareness of it, or (2) thcir aware- 
ness and what they communicate about their awarpness to other persons. In the first 
instance they are hiding from or deluding therpselyes; in the second they are hiding from 
or deluding others. 
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“bad self,” but as part of the role we are playing, not as part of us.° 
If we are rejected while playing a part we ate comforted by our belief 
that it is not our real self that has been found wanting.’ 

Third, doubts concerning self-worth encourage cautious and ritualized 
behavior. To respond spontancously and naturally involves the risk 
of unintentional exposure of “bad” parts of the self and the possibility 
that fears of unacceptability will be confirmed. Thus there isa tendency 
not to be spontaneous or natural but to be guarded and deliberate in 
any new situation that may arise. Often persons who are reserved or 
aloof are in fact exercising caution. 

‘All three of the effects desctibed above are essentially strategies de- 
signed to avoid the rejection anticipated if more of the self were visible 
to others. Fear of rejection in this case stems not so much from the 
possible frustration of affiliative needs as from possible confirmation 
of the person’s feats of being unacceptable to others. Maintaining self- 
esteem is a life-long concern for most of us, and for many of us the 
possibility of even a single instance of rejection by another presents a 
terrible threat and one has to be carefully guarded against. 


Cc. RE-EVALUATION OF SELF 


1. Self-Exposure. The same strategies or behaviour tendencies that 
setve to maintain self-esteem also prevent any real self-growth. There 
can be no basic change in self-esteem without testing the assumption 
that if others knew certain things about us we would be unloved. 
That assumption cannot be tested except by exposing all of the self to 
others and observing their reaction. We may discover that others ac- 
cept and love us even after we have exposed our ‘‘bad self” to them. 
If so, relearning or re-evalualion of self can occur, leading toa greater 
sense of personal worth. Of course, we may also have our fear that 


we are unworthy of love confirmed by others and thus experience a 
loss of self-esteem. 


2. Validity of Assumptions about Self-Worth. What chance is there 
that a person’s doubts about his self-worth are realistic ? If his doubts 
are unwarranted, testing through self-exposure should logically lead 


6 Revi - t 
Erving Goffman focuses on impression making and pretense in his book, The Pre- 
ae of Self p Everyday Life (Garden City, N. Y. : Doubleday Anchorn, 1959). In his 
es mae ac On Face-Work: An Analysis of Ritual Elements in Social Interaction,” 
Pag? Re ns volume) he analyses social rituals that facilitate both “hiding” and 
pretending.” 
7 
Helene Deutsch analyses some vf the subtle dynamics of pretending and beingexposed 


in her excellent paper, “The Im : Contributi faT 5 
z ja poster: Zontribution to Ego Psychology of a Type of 
Psychopath,” (Page 278, this volume). ge a 
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to their dissipation orextinction. But if they are realistic fears, greater 
exposure of self may lead only to their reinforcement and a further loss 
of self-esteem. 

There are several reasons for expecting doubts about self-worth to be 
unrealistic, mostly stemming from the fact that the most serious of 
these doubts originate in infancy and early childhood. First, some 
of the most persistent assumptions about the acceptability or unaccep- 
tability of parts of the self are formed before the child’s faculties for 
making fine discriminations have fully developed, resulting in a 
tendency for him to over-generalize For example, a child who feels 
threatened with loss of love for hitting other children’may “learn” to 
believe that any of the aggressive impulses he feels make him unworthy 
of love. 

Second, a child cannot be objective about his parent’s love for him 
and may see the threat of loss of love where in fact it does not exist. 
His perceptions may be distorted or artistic due to immature notions 
of causality, a vague conception of time, intense affect, or a simple lack 
of experience and the perspective it provides. This can lead to invalid 
assumptions, as when a child assumes that something he did caused his 
mother to desert him, when in fact she had to go to the hospital. 

A third reason we can expect many assumptions about self-worth to 
be invalid is that they are frequently based on the reactions of just one 
or two persons, usually the parents. Parents may find something about 
their child unacceptable because they are intolerent and not capable of 
loving any other human unconditionally, or because the child has be- 
come involved in his parent’s neurosis.’ In other cases, changing stan- 
dards of behavior make it impossible for parents to accept their child- 
ren, and for their children to accept themselves. Because of changed 
attitudes toward sex in our society, for example, strictly brought up 
young people often experience guilt and loss of self-esteem for behaving 
in ways that are unacceptable to their parents but perfectly acceptable 
among their peers. 

Finally, the simple fact that what may be quite unacceptable in achild 
may be acceptable or even desirable in an adolescent or adult may lead 
to incorrect assumptions about self-worth. A child may feel threatened 
by loss of love if he is willful or overly independent as a child. How- 
ever, this same independence in the male adult may lead to acceptance 


and success. 


8 For an illuminating and thorough discussion of the characteristics of learning that oc- 
curs during infancy and early childhood, see D.C. Me Clelland, Personality (New York:Holt, 


Rinehart an Winston, 1951), pp. 441—58. 2 
9 For an enlightening discussion of neurotic interaction between parent and child, sce 


E. Vogel and N. Bell, “The Emotionally Disturbed Child as the Family Scapegoat,” in 
this volume, page 80. 
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To summarize, the probability that an individual’s doubts about his 
self-worth are based on adequate evidence of his unacceptability to a 
number of relatively unconflicted persons who know him well is very 
low. 


3. Evaluative Feedback. By “evaluative feedback” we mean social cues 
or “reflected self-appraisals” useful for evaluation or reevaluation of the 
self, Not all persons are concerned with self-improvement. Persons 
with low self-esteem, for example, are primarily concerned with reas- 
surance. They tend to search others’ responses to them only for clues 
of approval or disapproval, acceptance or rejection. Narcissists seck 
the compliments, admiration, and applause of other persons in a des- 
perate and continuous effort to dispel doubts about their ultimate worth 
as human beings. ‘There is little concern among such people for realis- 
tic self-appraisal or self-improvement. 

For most persons, however, evaluative feedback serves a potentially 
useful function. Through self-exposure and feedback persons can 
test assumptions about their acceptability or loyability and thereby 
develop greater self-esteem. Evaluative feedback makes it possible 
to develop and maintain a realistic conception of one’s competencies 
and liabilities, strengths and weaknesses. Finally, evaluative feedback 
serves as a basis for self-improvement; unless we become aware of 
our weaknesses and shortcomings, we cannot set about overcoming 
them. 

There are two general classes of social responses that people tend 
to use as feedback for purposes of evaluating self-worth. When people 
interact, however formally or impersonally, they frequently give ofi 
very subtle cues regarding their feelings about the other person. We 
can call this indirect feedback. The second class, which we will call direct 
feedback, consists of verbal statements explicitly describing one per- 
son’s perceptions of or reactions to another. = 

There are several points of interest concerning the nature and use of 
indirect feedback. It is often ambiguous. A smile may be a polite 
social habit, but it may also convey warmth and approval. Aloofness 
may indicate disapproval, but it may also indicate an individual’s fear 
of intimacy. The problem of ambiguous feedback is magnified by the 
fact that people tend to see what they expect to see, to be particularly 
sensitive to those cues in their environment which confirm their ex- 
pectancies. Thus, if a person expects others to find him unacceptable, 
he will tend to see smiles as polite only and aloofness as rejection. 

Indirect feedback tends to be overgeneralized. The feeling that we 
are being rejected, if the cues are subtle, may develop gradually. If so, 
it is difficult to associate somecne’s rejection of us with a specific act, 
or one small part of our self that We exposed. Rather, we tend to ex- 


Al 
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perience the incident as a rejection of our whole self, or all those parts 
of our self about which we have doubts. 

Indirect feedback does not allow for justification or explanation. 
It frequently happens that we find something about another person 
unacceptable until we understand why he is that way, until he has a 
chance to explain his self to us. 

Just as frequently the feedback may reveal more about the giver 
than the receiver. If inaccurate feedback is communicated indirectly, 
there is little chance it will be questioned or corrected by others. If 
the reason for another’s reaction to us cannot be openly explored, there 
is no way to determine whether or not the feedback was justified. 

It should be clear that indirect feedback is not very useful, and can 
be harmful, for purposes of self-evaluation. The person receiving 
the feedback must draw inferences from subtle, often ambiguous, cues 
without the opportunity to explore the exact meaning of or reasons for 
the feedback. 

Direct feedback is potentially more useful for evaluating self-worth, 
However, even direct feedback can be useless if it does not reflect frank 
appraisals or reactions. 

One major reason for lack of frankness is our cultural taboo on cri- 
ticizing another person, particularly to his face. We tend to admire 
people who claim, “There is some good in everyone, and Ilook for 
that,” or, “If I do not have something good to say about someone, | 
do not say anything at all.”"” These are high-sounding sentiments, 
but they also convey the message that it is wrong to look critically at- 
another person and even worse to communicate criticism. Maslow 
has noted that even our definitions of love do not ordinarily include 
the obligation to feedback or criticize." 

One result of our tendency to say only positive things to each other 
is that we cannot really trust others to be honest with us. If people 
suppress their criticism and look for something polite or tactful to 


1 A parallel to this is che anti-intellectual component: “What | don’t know won't burt 
me”, “Let sleeping dogs lie,” etc. 

11 A, H. Maslow, “Summer Notes on Social Psychology of Industry and Management 
at Non-Linear Systems, Inc., Del Mar, California,” unpublished manuscript (1962). 

Maslow goes on to point out the irony of our willingness to let someone go on making 
the same mistake over and over, ostensibly out of kindness, but realy because we are 
afraid of hurting him and being struck back. As contrast, he cites the Bruderhof where 
one aspect of Christian love is to be honest with others, even when it hurts. Ifa faculty 
member is a bad teacher because he mumbles on and on it is considered to be a brotherly 
duty, and an expression of caring, to tell him so (ibid, pp. 5-6.) i 

Retaliation is onc main factor that inhibits feed back. Another is the danger that if 
one exposes a perception or feeling about another, he way have to change it. Or even 
more: he may have to get closer to the target of criticism. (In the essay introducing Part 1, 
we pointed to the “distancing” function of the stereotype—or untested perception.) 
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say, even positive feedback becomes suspect and therefore of little 
benefit. It is little wonder that we often are not comforted by others’ 
reassurances that they accept and love us despite what we have exposed 
of our self. 

Because of the taboo we place on face-to-face criticism, negative 
feedback tends to be accompanied by strong emotions on the part of 
both giver and receiver. Many persons will level criticism only if they 
first become angry. Asa result we learn to react defensively or strike 
back, responding to the threat we have learned to associate with criti- 
cism. Because of our emotional response we tend to experience the 
criticism as a rejection of our whole self and thus something to be ward- 
ed off or discredited at all costs. 

We cannot blame the scarcity of direct evaluative feed-back entirely 
on social custom. Frequently people ask others to evaluate them, but 
at the same time give off subtle cues that they do not really want to hear 
anything other than reassurance. On the other hand, we sometimes 
withhold feedback because we do not want another person to change. 
We get used to others being the way they are, our relationships with 
them stabilize and become comfortable, and we may even obtain satis- 
faction from their weaknesses and imperfections, In fact it is likely 
that we use other people, particularly hated or scapegoat targets, in a 
defensive way to keep our own anxiety at a minimum. Evaluative 
feedback, even though it might be helpful to the other person, would 
only upset a satisfying relationship. Finally, people are frequently 
afraid to offer even helpful criticism. They are afraid that they might 
hurt the other person and/or might be hurt themselves by an act of 
retaliation on his part. 


4. Facilitating Relationships. The prototype of a relationship that 
facilitates positive self-re-evaluation or increased self-esteem is one in 
which unconditional love is combined with direct feedback. 

Some relationships between adults come to approximate this state. 
A relationship of this sort begins when people trust each other enough 
to start exposing more and more of themselves to each other. Each 
person exposes his self in small increments, tentatively, waiting for a 
response. If the response is disapproval or rejection, the relationship 
freezes at that point, is terminated, or the testing begins anew. If each 
exposure is met with acceptance, there is a continual build-up of trust, 
a growing confidence that they will not hurt cach other intentionally. 
The process is mutually reinforcing, since when one person trusts 
enough to make himself vulnerable by exposing himself, trust is gene- 
rated in the other person. 

A successful relationship from the standpoint of an increase in self- 

esteem is one where the individuals are committed to openness and 
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trust in their human transactions, and find themselves accepted or loved. 
There is concrete evidence of each individual’s acceptability, with a 
corresponding increase in self-esteem. 

Let us briefly summarize what we have said about the process of self- 
evaluation. Experiences with acceptance and rejection during infancy 
and childhood are basic to the development of our self-esteem as 
adults. However, re-evaluation of self witha consequent in crease in 
self-esteem can occur after childhood, usually as a result of testing 
assumptions about self-worth through exposing the self to others 
and obtaining feedback. Relearning of this type depends primarily on 
direct feedback that is both honest and unambiguous. Thus, while 
exposure of self can be an effective strategy for confirming self- 
worth, it must occur in the context of a relationship that can tole- 
rate honest expression of feelings. 


SELF-DEFINITION 


In this section we are concerned with a second major component of 
self-confirmation—the process of self-definition. Every person has 
certain beliefs about who ot what he is; taken together, these beliefs are 
aperson’s self-image, oridentity. Here we shall focus on interpersonal 
processes that bear on how such beliefs are formed, how they are main- 
tained, and how they change. 


A. IDENTITY FORMATION 


Erik Erikson has defined identity formation in the following manner : 
“identity formation. .. is a lifelong development largely uncons- 
cious to the individual and to his society. Its roots go back all the 
way to the first self-recognition: in the baby’s earliest exchange of 
smiles there is something of a self-realization coupled with a mutual 
recognition, ”!? : 

With respect to identity formation, it may be useful to examine some 
ideas of G.H. Mead, who perhaps more than any other theorist before 
or since views the self as predominantly a social product. Mead™ em- 
phasized the importance of face-to-face interaction with others : from 
the time we are very young children, we constantly act toward others 
and they respond to us. One result of the continuous exchange bet- 
ween ego and alter is that we learn about our selves; each act directed 


11 B, Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Ide atity,” in ldentiy and Anxiety, Stein, Vidich, 
and White (eds.) (Glenocoe, 111.: Free Press, 1960), p. 47. 7 
18 G, H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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toward us contains cues about how others see and experience us as in- 
dividuals. Thus our beliefsabout our self, our self-image, are in large 
measure a reflection of others’ perceptions of us. The phrases “looking- 
glass self” coined by Cooley and “reflected self-appraisal’” by Sullivan 
are graphic statements of this process. 

Not all beliefs about self are formed as a result of face-to-face interac- 
tion. Festinger has used the term “‘social comparison process” to 
describe another way people appraise and evaluate different aspects of 
their selves. In some cases it may be more efficient, or less risky, to 
compare our self to another person whose social stimulus value is 
known to us. In this way, we may develop certain beliefs about our 
selves without benefit of direct feedback from other persons. It 
seems probable that as we pass from childhood into adolescence and 
adulthood, more and more of our beliefs about our self are formed 
indirectly, through some form of social comparison process, 


B. MAINTAINING AN IDENTITY 


Festinger! has distinguished between what he calls physical and social 
reality. Beliefs and opinions about physical reality can be validated 
_ by physical measurement: we can test our belief that glass is fragile by 
striking it with a hammer. Social reality cannot be tested by physical 
means. There is no physical measurement, for example, that can tell 
us decisively whether Republicans or Democrats are most adept at 
handling problems of foreign policy. Festinger goes on to assert 
that beliefs, attitudes, or opinions about social reality are correct, 
valid, or proper only to the extent they are anchored in a group of 
people with similar beliefs. 

Many beliefs about self fall into the category of social reality, There 
are no physical means of determining whether we are in fact a leader 
of men, good-looking, or exceptionally tactful. Therefore, validation 
or confirmation of many beliefs about who or what we are must ulti- 
mately depend upon social consensus. 

There are at least two varieties of beliefs that must be socially vali- 
dated and confirmed if an individual’s self-image or identity is to 
remain secure: (1) beliefs about the self, about who and what we are, 
and (2) beliefs about the nature of social reality. 


1. Beliefs about Self. An individual's self-image is confirmed when 
other persons’ responses to him indicate that their beliefs about who 

14 L. Festinger “A Theory of Social Comparison P. 
(1954), pp. 117-40. 


dil Festinger, “Informal Social Communication,” Pasyebological Review, Vol. 57 (1950), 
Pp. 271-82, 


rocesses,” Human Relations, Vol. 7 
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and what he is correspond with his own. There is a mutual recogni- 
tion of his self, and the validity of his self-image is confirmed. Under 
conditions that provide consistent social confirmation of all aspects of 
the self, a strong and integrated identity or self-image will develop 
and be sustained. As a result there is less need to search for responses 
that confirm the self,or to shield one’s self from disconfirming respon- 
ses. There is greater freedom to respond spontaneously to a situation,» 
to be, without a binding concern for the consistency or recognizability 
of the self-image that is presented. Operating from such a position of 
strength, a person can dare to hear feedback about who he is and what he 
is, and thus can continually test the validity of his beliefs about his self. 

The psychological importance of maintaining a consistent self-image 
is evident from the existence of elaborate social rituals that function 
primarily to reduce the probability of disconfirmation, particularly in 
casual social contacts. “Being tactful,” for example, consists essentially 
of responding to other people in a way that does not challenge the vali- 
dity of the self they are publicly presenting. The two papers by Erving 
Goffman included in this volume” are excellent analyses of such 
rituals. i 

The “‘identity diffusion” and uncertainty that results when the self is 
not confirmed by others, or when it is disconfirmed, has been described 
by a number of authors. In his moving essay, “The Therapeutic Des- 
pair,” Leslie Farber writes of his despair when a patient refuses to 
confirm him in his role as therapist or healer by getting well. Erik 
Erikson has suggested that /dentify crisis result when other people, or 
society, are willing to recognize a person only as something he cannot 
or does not want to be. He points out that social confirmation of 
some identity, even a negative one, is often preferable toa lack of con- 
firmation and the uncertainty and confusion that results: ‘‘... many a 
late adolescent, if faced with continuing diffusion, would rather be 
nobody or somebody bad, or indeed, dead—and this totally, and by 
free choice—than be not-quite-somebody.”* 

Finally, in his perceptive and fascinating tale! about a young 
British Colonial Officer, George Orwell graphically illustrates the 
relationship between identity diffusion and susceptibility to influence. 
Unhappy with his role but desperate “... to avoid looking a fool,” 
the young officer acts out the oft-quoted wisdom that “people 


16 See page 226 and page 417, this volume. (Reference is to the volume from which 


this reading in drawn.) 
17 [ncluded in this volume, page 249. (Reference is to the volume from which this 


reading is drawn.) 


18 Erikson, op. cit., p. 62. : 
19 Included in this volume, page 271. (Reference is to the volume from which this 


reading is drawn.) 
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become what you expect them to be.’ 


2. Beliefs about Reality.» It is important to most people to believe 
that they are rational and objective, that their world view is “realistic” 
and accurate. This element of self-image is confirmed through vali- 
dation of various beliefs or assumptions about the world. When these 
beliefs and assumptions involve social reality, their validation depends 
upon interaction with other persons who share a common image of the 
nature of reality. 

Confidence in one’s self as someone who has valid beliefs about the 
nature of reality is prerequisite for discovery, for daring to see the 
world in new ways. We depend on people with such confidence to 
lead in defining and redefining social reality, to raise questions even 
about beliefs supported by social consensus. Persons who lack con- 
fidence in the validity of their perceptions and beliefs will feel pressures 
to conform, to accept the beliefs of others as more valid than their own. 
However, in a heterogeneous society no man can be a complete con- 
formist; the validity of many of our beliefs is challenged by the dite- 
rent beliefs of other people, other groups. Nevertheless, the effort we 
expend to make sure we have some social support for our views is evi- 
dence of our dependence on shared perceptions and beliefs for confir- 
mation of a core part of the self. 

One of the most common ways we confirm our views that are not 
universally held is by associating with people who do share and thus 
confirm our perceptions, attitudes, opinions, and beliefs. Persons who 
have lived foran extended period in analien culture often speak of their 
relief at having their world view confirmed upon their return home. 
Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter®® and Hardyck and Braden? have 
provided penetrating descriptions of the reactions of apocolyptic groups 
to disconfirmations of some important beliefs and expectations. In 
the case of member of the “Lake City” group described by Festinger 
etal., the reaction to disconfirmation was to proselytize and attract new 
members to the group in order to restore the individual’s confidence 
in his beliefs and thus prevent identity-diffusion, if not disintegration. 
In contrast, the highly cohesive “True Word” group discussed by Hard- 
yck and Braden apparenetly provided the social confirmation required 


i Sse the essay introducing Part III for a more complete discussion of the relation- 
ship between self-confirmation and susceptibility to influence or personal changes. 

Si In this part we are focusing on social processes relevant to definition of self. See the 
description of a “Type B” relationship in the essay introducing Part V for a discussion of 
e i processes which lead to both self-definition and definition of external reality. 

f L. Festinger, H. W. Riecken, Jr. and S. Schachter, When Prophecy Fails (Minnea- 
polis: Univ, of Minnesota, 1956). í 


23 i ; 5 . 3 
Page 342, this volume. (Reference is to the volume from which this reading is 
drawn.) 
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for individual members to maintain their beliefs in the face of physical 
disconfirmation without proselytizing. In both cases, however, one 
clear implication is that lack of confirmation of important beliefs about 
the environment threatens certain beliefs about the self and leads to 
defensive rather than reality testing strategies. 

People also respond to a lack of social support or confirmation 
of their perceptions and beliefs by changing them to conform to those 
oftheir most salient reference group. The paper by Schachter 
which follows this essay provides unusual documentation of the 
way people use very subtle social cues to “test reality” and to adjust 
the appropriateness of their emotional responses. 


G& IDENTITY EXTENSION 


In this section we are concerned with identity change, specifically the 
growth or extension of identity or self-image. 


1. Self-realization. The verb “to realize” has more than one meaning. 
Among other things, it implies both Avowing and making concrete or 
real, suggesting two ways that a self-image might be extended. Self- 
realization, as we conceive of it, involves both becoming consciously 
aware of the self as it presently exists, and extending the self to include 
latent potentialities. The discussion of self-esteem in an earlier 
section of the essay is directly relevant to the first aspect of self- 
ralization: self-awareness. There we suggested that doubts about 
self-worth can lead to repression as well as suppression of certain 
parts of the self; hiding, pretending, and caution are strategies for 
self-delusion as well as for deluding others. Here we are more 
concerned. with self-realization in the sense of discovering what the 
self can be. 


2. Self-realization through “Selflessness.’ For us, the key to self-rea- 
lization, to discovering what the self can be is selflessness: we become 
our self only as we can forget our self. Fingarette has described sel- 


flessness in the following terms: 


_.. “Selflessness” is a characteristic mystic concept associated with 
the “enlightened” state. . . It does not mean the absence of a self in 
the psychoanalytic sense of that term, nor does it refer to the absence 
of the ego or of the “‘self-representations,” or to the loss of ability to 
distinguish “inner” and “outer” as in hallucination or estrangement 


24 See the essay introducing Part HI. (Reference isto the volume from which this 
reading is drawn.) F 
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~ which cannot be made unambiguous in ordinary language. We can 
point tothe unawareness in question by referring to its psychological 
conditions: itis that “normal”? unselfconsciousness characteristic of 
experience which is primarily non-anxious and motivated by neu- 
tralized drives functioning within the non-conflictful portions of 
the ego. It is an unselfconsciousness akin to the normal unaware- 
ness of our breathing.® 


A person capable of selflessness must be sure enough of his worth as 
an individual, self-accepting enough, that he does not need to hide, or 
Pretend, or be cautious; instead he can respond openly, spontaneously, 
and naturally to new situations and new people, Only by temporarily 
suspending the conscious desire for consistency, the need to be what 
we know we can be successfully and safely, can we find out what ¢/se 
we might be. Only by responding wnselfconsciously, momentarily freed 
from too great dependence on what we have been, can we discover what 
_ variety there is within us. 

It should be emphasized that while selflessness connotes a lack of 
conscious awareness of self in action, itis a suspension of awareness, not 
the incapacity to be aware. It is this distinction that differentiates the 
person capable of selflessness from the schizophrenic. Although the 
term “selflessness” often has been used to describe only the rather cso- 
teric states of the religious mystic or drug addict, it is probably that 
Most persons with some‘‘non-conflictful portions of the ego” can be- 
have selflessly, or unselfconsciously, in some situations. 

Selflessness also implies the capacity to observe one’s self in a de- 
tached and objective fashion. A person’s first impulse in the face of 
critical feedback from the environment is to defend the self, to preserve 
the status quo, to look out for his self-interests. Under these condi- 
tions it is difficult, if notimpossible, to evaluate feedback objectively 
and use it constructively. Selflessness, on the other hand, suggests the 
capacity to become temporarily detached from one’s self, to stand back 
and look at the self as another person might. If the ability to behave 
unselfconsciously is the first step toward identity extension, then the 
capacity to view our behaviour objectively is certainly the second. 


is Facilitating Relationships. Selfléssness and self-realization can occur 
to the degree that a person feels worthy ina relationship. The parties 
tothe relationship will feel that they are accepted, that the other has 


25 w 
R à H. Fingarette, The Ego and Mystic Sclilessness,” in Identity and Anxiety, Srcin, 
Vidich, and White (eds.) (Glencoe, 1l.: Free Press, 1960), pp. 580-81, 
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made a positive decision concerning their value of them. There will 
be a feeling that this decision is final and will stand in the face of any 
new aspects of the self that might emerge. 

Furthermore, the persons involved will feel they are accepted for 
what they are; their images of each other will neither be too grandiose 
nor too modest. Expectations of each other will be realistic. 

Finally, there will be an implicit assumption that one person will not 
deliberately hurt the other to satisfy his own needs, a quality of a rela- 
tionship often called srus/. 

It appears, therefore, that self-definition and self-evaluation interact 
with each other. The person has to be something in order to be eva- 
luated, and the person has to be positively evaluated in order to be some- 
thing new. 

In the papers that follow this essay, Carl Rogers and Kenneth Benne 
describe with considerable insight and wisdom some characteristics 
of interpersonal relationships that further selflessness and self-growth. 


4. Descriptive Feedback. Learning about ourself from others’ responses 
tous does not stop with the end of childhood and the initial develop- 
ment of a sense ofidentity. During our discussion of self-evaluation, 
we suggested that low self-esteem is associated with a tendency to per- 
ceive only the evaluative elements in others’ responses to us—the ap- 
proval or disapproval, acceptance or rejection. The need to maintain 
a certain level of self-esteem seems to take precedence over all else, and 
doubt about self-worth stimulates “selfishness” or “‘selfconsciousness,”’ 
rather than selflessness. Most people, however, at least in some areas 
can become temporarily self-detached to observe the reactions of others 
to their self. They can go beyond the evaluative feedback to the des- 
criptive cues that can help them discover what they are rather than just 
how acceptable they are. 

The distinction between indirect and direct feedback, made in con- 
nection with evaluative feedback, is also relevant here. However, 
whereas indirect feedback is of little use, and may even be harmful, for 
purposes of self-evaluation, it plays an extremely important role in 
self-definition. Others’ responses to our behaviour, often nonverbal, 
may contain information they might not be able to express more 
directly, Nevertheless, it frequently is not enough. Persons who attend 
human relations training laboratoriestsuch as those sponsored by the 
National Training Laboratories” almost invariably express a desire 
to be told point blank how other people perceive them. This is parti- 
cularly true of persons witha relatively strong sense of personal worth 

. 


26 See W. G. Bennis, and E. H. Schein,® Laboratory Training: Theory. and Practice 
(N. Y.: Wiley, 1964), for a description of laboratory training. 
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who are not worried about, or even particularly interested in, others’ 
evaluations of them. 

The shortage of useful descriptive feedback stems partly from diffi- 
culty in predicting whether the person to receive the descriptive feed- 
back will respond to it as just that, or whether he will scan it only for 
its evaluative content. Psychologists face this problem when they try 
to feed back the results of psychological tests; teachers face a similar 
dilemma when they discuss a student’s work with him, or counsel a 
student on possible careers. All too often persons who want and 
can make good use of descriptive feedback are denied it because the 
person who might help them has had a bad experience with some one 
who could hear only the evaluative elements in the feedback he was 
given. 


SUMMARY 


This essay represents an attempt to point up some of the interpersonal 
aspects of self-confirmation. We have focused on self-evaluation and 
self-definition as two processes critical to self-confirmation and having 
important interpersonal ramifications. Rather than try to draw conclu- 
sions, it seems more appropriate to close with an illustration that dra- 
matizes many of the points we have made. 


As part of a research project, forty-five young managers in a large 
utility company were interviewed extensively about their career 
problems. Nearly all of the men had been hired tight out of col- 
lege asmanagement trainees, and had been working for this particular 
organization for six years. As one might expect, a variety of com- 
plaints and problems were unearthed, but one in particular stood out 
because of the intense frustration associated with it. 

_ Several of the young managers had been quite successful up to the 
time they began their business cateers, and as a result they had no 
reason to believe they would not continue to be successful. Each 
had, at the beginning of his career, rather high expectations of what 
he would accomplish. The image each had of himself was that of a 
highly competent person who would rise to the top among a group 
of his peers. 

Before long, however, their experiences in the company began to 
challenge their self-images. They did not move ahead particularly 
fast, only keeping pace with or falling behind the majority of 
their peers. This experience was quite at odds with the expectations 
they had. The environment offered several possible rationalizations 
for failure, Because of a period of business regression, promotions 
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were frozen, The company was automating various functions, 

cutting back onthe total number of employees and thus the number 

of management positions. The company was consolidating small 
work units into larger ones, giving more responsibility to individual 
managers, but eliminating managerieal positions in the process. 

The basic dilemma these men expressed was whether or not in the 
face of feedback from their environment they should re-evaluate them- 
selves and re-adjust their self-images to be more consistent with the 
cues they were receiving. Many of their colleagues were quick to 
perceive and accept the evaluative cuses contained in the company’s 
response to them and to re-evaluate themselves accrodingly. Others, 
less confident of their worth as individuals, sought only reassurance 
rationalizing or denying their predicament. These men could do 
neither, at least not on the basis of the impersonal and frequently 
ambiguous feedback available to them. They did express a des- 
perate need for respected superiors to give them absolutely ob- 
jective, point-blank feedback on their potential as managers. With 
honest, direct feedback they could trust, they felt they could de- 
cide whether to modify their selfimage appropriately, or to try to 
confirm their selfimage in another company. However, they were 
unable to persuade their superiors to be absolutely honest and 
open with them; the superiors apparently either felt they would 
be hurting rather than helping their subordinate by leveling with 
him, or they had been taught it was poor management. In any 
case, the organization failed to recognize the capacity these men 
had to use direct feedback constructively, with the result that the 
men in question were unable to resolve their dilemma. 

Clearly there are no simple solutions to the dilemmas the young 
managers are confronting. Self-esteemand self-image are the hard core 
of personality, but we have little control over their development, and 
lack the knowledge and techniques to influence or alter them reliably. 
Recently, however, there has been an increasing awareness of the 
importance of interpersonal processess, and a growing concern with 
“creative human relationships,” or rélationships that facilitate per- 
sonal growth. This section, indeed this entire book, is a reflection of 


that concern. 


LAWRENCE $. KUBIE 


Some Unsolved Problems of the 
Scientific Career ; 


PROBLEMS ARISING OUTOF THE UNIVeERSAI 
NEUROTIC PROCESS 


Ir ts my thesis that the life of a young scientist challenges our educa- 
tional system from top to bottom with a series of unsolved problems 
which await investigation. Among these are certain subtle problems, 
arising out of unrecognized neurotic forces, which are basically im- 
portant both in the choice and in the pursuit of scientific research as a 
career, It will not be the purpose of this paper to argue that every 
young scientist should be psychoanalyzed; and the reader is asked to 
keep this disclaimer in mind. Nevertheless, in any multidisciplinary 
investigation of these complex interrelated problems, I believe that the 
psychoanalytic study of a random sampling of scientists, both young 
and old, would be one of the essential instruments. 

In this connection it will be argued that science in the abstract and 
scientists as human beings pay a high price for the fact that during the 
Preparation of young people for a life of scientific research their emo- 
tional problems are generally overlooked. This discussion will-not 
attempt to outline a full remedy for this neglect, for it would be pre- 
mature to make such an attempt before more is known about the pro- 
blem. Here again, however, in exploring possible remedies, a psycho- 
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analytic study of an adequate sample of young scientists would provide 
information which would help towards an ultimate solution. 1 hope 
that this paper will also contribute to a more general recognition of 
the fact that many young scientists require special help in thei r struggles 
for emotional maturation. 

My own clinical experiences with this group suggest that the emo- 
tional problems which arise early in the careers of young scientists are 
more taxing than are those which occur in other careers. Yet without 
instruments with which to measure and compare these imponderables, 
this cannot be proved. Nor canit be claimed that the problems to be 
detailed below are peculiar either to science in general or to any special 
field of science. In fact, since the stresses which arise in different careers 
have never been systematically compared, it cannot even be determined 
whether orto what extent emotional problems vary from one career 
to another, either in degree or kind. Therefore, the reader may well 
ask why this paper is published before such investigations have been 
carried out. Its justification lies in the fact that such studies will them- 
selves require a large investment of time, money, and trained per- 
sonnel, none of which will be made available until responsible educa- 
tors become convinced that such studies are essential enough to justify 
careful planning, a co-ordinated multidisciplinary approach, and gene- 
rous financial support. Before such studies are made, all that we can 
do is to indicate fragmentary observations which suggest that it would 
be enlightening to make socio-economic studies of the lives of young 
and old scientists, plus psychoanalytic studies of a statistically ade- 
quate randomsample of them. 

These investigations would throw light on such problems as : (a) 
the special stresses both economic and psychological, which occur in 
the life of the young scientist; (b) the great variety of conscious and un- 
conscious forces whose interplay determines a young man’s choice of 
scientific research as a career; (e) the interplay of conscious and uncons- 
cious forces in his subsequent emotional and scientific maturation; (d) 
how the special stresses which develop later in life react upon the earlier 
emotional forces which originally turned him towards science; (¢) how 
unconscious stresses influence the young investigators’ general approach 
to scientific research and scientific controversy; ( f) how the unconscious 
symbolic significance of particular scientific problems and theories 
can distort the logic and the judgment even of men of exceptional 
ability. This article will attempt only to illustrate the wide variety of 
problems which are relevant to these general headings. 

\s a personal note, I should add that my observations, both on my- 
self and on colleagues in various fields of science, have been made at 
random over a period of nearly thirty*years. They began in the twen- 
ties, when I was working in one of the laboratories of the ‘Rockefeller 
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Institute. It became known that I had had some previous training 
in psychiatry. Presently I found that if I were to have any time for 
my own work I had literally to lock my door for a fewhours cach day. 
Otherwise, almost every afternoon, young colleagues and sometimes 
older ones would drift in to talk, not about scientific issues but about 
their personal problems. At that time, my psychiatric training and ex- 
perience were limited, and I knew nothing at all about psychoanalysis. 
Yet these random and unsolicited revelations made it clear not only that, 
as one would expect, a scientist’s ability to endure the prolonged frus- 
tration and uncertainties of scientific research depend on neurotic com- 
ponents in his personality (both masked and overt), but also that there 
are significant relationships between masked neurotic components in the 
personality of an apparently normal scientist, and such things as (a) the 
field of work which he chooses; (b) the problems within that field which 
he chooses to investigate; (c) the clarity with which he habitually uses 
his native capacity for logical thinking; (d) the ways in which he at- 
tacks scientific problems; (e) the scientific causes which he espouses; 
(f) the controversies in which he becomes entangled and how he fights; 
and (g) the joy or sorrow which is derived from the work itself and also 
from his ultimate success or failure. Thus over the intervening years 
I have seen men of imagination and erudition whose scientific lives were 
nonetheless baffled and unproductive, and also men with lesser gifts 
who seemed to function freely, creatively, and productively; scientists 
who were happy in spite of failure, and others who became depressed 
inspite of acknowledged and recognized success. Although such facts 
were new to me twenty-five years ago, they had long been an accepted 
part ofhuman wisdom. This makes it strange that their deeper sources 
in human nature and their special importance to scientific workers 
have never been systematically explored. I cannot attempt such an 
exploration here, but it may be possible to make articulate the challenge 


to all scientists which lurks in these ancient and unexplored caverns of — 
the human spirit. 


I. The Emotional Equipment Which the Young Scientist Brings to His 
Career—The young scientist often reaches maturity after a lopsided 
early development. In this development he resembles many othet 
intellectuals. A typical history is that an intellectually gifted child 
develops neurotic tendencies which hamper his early agressive and 
psychosexual development. If at this point he is intellectually 
stimulated by one or another of the emotionally significant adults 
of his life he is likely to turn away from athletics and the social 
life which he finds difficult to more bookish activities, thus post- 
poning indefinitely any facing cf earlier changes. Ifsuccess rewards 
his consolatory scholarly efforts during adolescence, he may in later 
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years tend to cultivate intellectual activity exclusively. In this way 
absorption in the intellectual life will frequently be paralleled by an 
increasing withdrawal from athletic and social and psychosexual acti- 
vities. Asa result, by the time adult life is reached his only tri- 
umphs and gratifications will have been won in the intellectual field, 
his range of skills will have become restricted, and the life of the 
mind will be almost the only outlet available. Because of the extra 
drain of the laboratory on the student’s time, the young man who 
sets out to become a scientist spends his adolescence putting every 
emotional egg in the intellectual basket to a greater extent than is true 
for most other young intellectuals. By such steps as these, the sense 
of security and the self-esteem of the young intellectual come to stand 
on one leg; so that when research is begun he invests init a lifetime of 
pent-up cravings. After sucha development, it is inevitable that scien- 
tific research will be supercharged with many irrelevant and unfulfilled 
emotional needs; so that the lifework of the young scientist tends to 
express both the conscious levels of his intellectual aspirations and his 
unfulfilled instinctual needs and unconscious conflicts. 

Even the most brilliant scientific successes cannot solve unconscious 
personal problems, nor gratify unrecognised instinctual pressures. 
Whenever anyone works under the whip-lash of unsolved unconscious 
conflicts, whether he is painting a picture, writing a play, pursuing a 
scientific discovery, or making a million dollars, the individual is prone 
to work with desperation. If there is failure, he blames unhappiness 
on his failure. But, to his amazement and dismay, he discovers that 
depression may follow success no less than failure. Basically, this is 
because success also leaves his deeper problems unsolved. Ifwe always 
bear in mind that the pursuit of unconscious and often unattainable 
needs play a determining role in the intellectual career, the familiar 
phenomena of depression attending success would not perplexus. We 
should wonder rather at the shortsightedness of a process of scientific 
education in which self-knowledge is the forgotten man, and in which 
emotional maturation is left to chance. 


Il. The Choice of a Career—The aspects of this vexing problem which 
are peculiar to a career in science require certain general considerations. 
I suppose that itis not inaccurate to say that, of the many unsolved pro- 
blems of human life, two which are of major importance are how to 
enable successive generations to learn from the mistakes of their pre- 
decessors without repeating them, and how to make it possible for 
young people to anticipate the future realistically. Not literature, nor 
the arts, nor formal education has solved these two problems, which are 
interdependent in every aspect of life. Bdth are relevant to the choice 
ofa career. When a youth decides to become a doctor, a lawyer, a busi- 
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nessman, or an artist, the decision is not made on the basis of a realistic 
foreknowledge of what one of these careers would be like as compared 
to another, nor out of a deep introspective knowledge of himself and 
of how he would fit into the lifework he has chosen. Evenif his own 
father isa lawyer or a doctor, he will have had an opportunity to 
observe only the outer aspects of that life, the dramtization of its 
activities; he cannot have felt its joys and sorrows directly. What 
he will have experienced vicariously through identification with 
his parent will depend less upon what that life was really like 
than upon how it affected him; and upon the subtle balance of 
conscious and unconscious, hostile and living components in his 
identification with the parental figure. Nor do adults know how to 
communicate the truth about their own adult lives to their children. 
Consequently, the adolescent’s and even the college student’s antici- 
pation of the quality of life in any future career is dominated by 
fantasies. To a remarkable degree this is true even of more 
familiar and humdrum careers. The quality of adult living belongs 
to the remote and mysterious future; it is something the flavour 
of which the child cannot anticipate. Until this obstacle to commu- 
nication between the generations is overcome, successive generations 
will continue in the future, as in the past, to make their choice in the 
darkness of fantasy and concussion. ‘The child of a wealthy broker who 
was “on the street” took these words literally, as children do, and look- 
ed for his father in every pushcart peddler who passed. Although the 
visual misconception of the child was corrected as he matured, an emo- 
tional hangover remains which had an important influence in determin- 
ing the choice of his subsequent lifework. Usually the less familiar 
the career which a young man chooses, the greater will be the impor- 
tance of fantasies, both conscious and unconscious, among the forces 
which determine the initial choice of a career, and also the subequent 
adjustment, happiness, and effectiveness in the one selected. 

One natural conclusion to be drawn from these considerations would 
seem to constitute an argument for the wider use of aptitude testing 
inthe choice of careers. Actual experience however, and a hard-headed 
and realistic scepticism make one cautious about expecting too much 
help from these devices. ‘The most extensive trials of the valuc of 
aptitude testing were the so-called “Stanines,’’ which the USAAF deve- 

-loped during the war for the screening of air cadets and their allocation 
to training as pilots, bombardiers, and navigators. In terms of its 


relevance to this problem, I would summarize the results of this ex- 
perience as follows : 


(a) the tests of aptitudes wére remarkably accurate as faras they went. 
(b) It was possible to sort out “those with the automatic speed and 


(e) 
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motor skills and/or the mathematical precision needed for various 
tasks. 
Men were placed accurately on a point scale as to their relevant 
psychometric and neuromuscular capacities. 


(d) In this way, the tests selected accurately a small group at one ex- 


treme, most of whom would succeed in training, and another 
small group at the opposite pole, most of whom would fail. 
(There were exceptions to the results even at both extremes.) 

As was to be expected, however, the vast majority of the men 
tested fell into the central zone of the normal curve of distribution, 
while only a relatively small percentage of tested population was 
placed at the two extremes. 


(J) With rate exceptions, the individuals who fell into the extremes 


knew their own aptitudes and ineptitudes before going through 
any tests. From their experiences at play, in sports, in school, 
and on various jobs, they knew already that they were specially 
adept or specially maladroit with respect to certain types of acti- 
vity. Indeed the representatives of the two extreme ends of the 
scale were usually able to describe their strong and weak points 
almost as precisely as these could be measured. 


(£) Consequently, the tests are of greatest use when jobs are scarce in 


times of peace, or else in times of war when a lad may want des- 
perately to be accepted by a special branch of the service for 
some particular position, and may therefore exaggerate his native 
skill or hide his native ineptitude. But at other times when there 
is no special incentive to deception (beyond the usual need for 
self-deception),the men at the end zones need no tests. 


(h) The next important lesson of the entire experiment with the 


“Stanines’’ was that for the majority, who fall in great middle 
zone of the normal curve of distribution, although, while their 
minor variations in aptitudes can be measured with considerable 
precision by various “human engineering” devices, these 
variations do not determine either success or failure, happiness 
or unhappiness in a career. By exclusion, therefore, we may 
conclude from the results of the ““Stanines,”’ that for most of us 
(that is, for the Average Man) a subtle balance of conscious and 
unconscious forces determines how effectively we use our native 
aptitudes, whether intellectual, emotional, sensory, neuromus- 
cular, or any combination of these aptitudes. For most of us it 
is not the minor quantitative differences in the machine itself, 
but the influence of these conscious and unconscious emotional 
forces on our use of the human machine which determines our 
effectiveness. For me this was the ultimate lesson from the 
experience of the Air Force ‘with the “‘Stanines,”’ and I believe, 
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furthermore, that this result is what might be expected in any 
similar effort to predict success and failure in civilian careers 
by the use of precise aptitude tests alone. 


This is the stumbling block against which the aptitude testers always 
stub their toes, and until they learnhow to evaluate with equal precision 
the influence of unconscious emotional forces, they will continue to 
mislead young people into thinking that scores on aptitude scales will 
determine successes and failures, happiness and unhappiness in their 
lifework, : 

Although these unconscious, irrational, and symbolic forces are subtle 
and difficult to desetibe, they determine how most of us use our equip- 
ment, and the fate of our lives under conditions of success as well as 
failure. We shall attempt to discuss a few of these forces in relation 
to scientific problems and also to the life of science. To youngsters, the 
dream ofa life of scientific research is charged with complicated and 
usually unnoticed symbolic connotations, which alter steadily during 
gtowth from youth to manhood, Therefore, what science “means” 
consciously to any mature scientist has as many unconscious layers as 
the stages of his interest in science. No valid generalizations can be 
made about this condition until many scientists have been studied ana- 
-lytically and the data collated, 

Some of those who show scientific interest and capacity in their youth 
subsequently lose these qualities completely, whereas others pursue them 
throughout life. In only a few instances has it been possible to study 
the evolving symbolic connotations of a scientist’s interest in scientific 
matters. In these few cases the “scientific” interests of early childhood 
frequently turn out to have been in part a window-dressing for quite 
different concerns. | cannot overemphasize the importanee of keeping 
the fact in mind that human behavior is like a centipede, standing on 
many legs. Nothing that we do has a single determinant, whether 
conscious, Preconscious, or unconscious. In singling out certain neg- 
lected unconscious symbolic determinants it may often sound as though 
I were overlooking all of the others. 

This is only because I want to emphasize the importance of the un- 
conscious forces, precisely because they have been neglected so consis- 
tently, and because, as a direct consequence of this neglect, they tend 
to be destructive, ; 

One of these unconscious forces is the child’s fearfuland guilt-laden 
Cutiosity about the human body, both its tabooed external aspects and 
A familiar example of this force may 
be noted in the physician whose interest in medicine has some of its 
Toots in the child’s buried envy of the doctor who could gratify the for- 
bidden bodily curiosities and enter’the sickroom from which the child 
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was excluded. How universal this drive would be, and how it would 
vary with the age of the child and the quality of his relationships to 
others cannot be decided by guessing. Nor can I document this force- 
fully without presenting a mass of clinical data for which there is neither 
time nor space. Somewhat scattered data, gathered during the occa- 
sional opportunities to make analytical studies of various kinds of 
scientists, have shown that even widely varying forms of scientific in- 
terest can serve as an acceptable cover for some of the forbidden con- 
cerns of childhood. Furthermore, this tendency to utilize various 
facets of the outer world as a symbolic projection of inner conflicts does 
not cease when the child becomes adult, but may continue throughout 
life. This fact is of more than academic interest, since the scientific 
activities of the adult can be distorted by the same unconscious child- 
hood conflicts out of which his original interest in science may have 
arisen. Indeed this must result whenever adult activities continue 
to represent earlier conflicts, and projections of unconscious 
personal conflicts can often be recognized even through their adult 
scientific disguises in the reasoning and experiments of outstanding 
scientists. 

As an example of the role of unconscious residues of childhood’s 
battles, I would cite the gynocologist whose ancient and infantile curio- 
sities were not to be satisfied by the justified activities of his profession, 
and who was plagued by an insatiable compulsion to visit burlesque 
shows. One could hardly ask for a better experimental demonstration 
of the fact that unconscious need cannot be gratified by conscious ful- 
fillment. A comparable example is foundin the X-ray man whose choice 
of a career was determined predominantly by his unconscious curiosity 
about the internal structure of hismother’s body. Inallinnocence both 
man dedicated their lives to the service of childhood cravings which 
were buried in guilt and fear. It should be our goal to learn how to 
guide gifted young men so that they will not build their entire lives on 
such psychological quicksands. 


Ill. Neurotic Distortions of Scientific Research : General Considerations— 
The first step in any program of scientific research is to observe natural 
phenomena while taking care not to alter these phenomena by the very 
process of observing them. In spite of the most meticulous care, how- 
ever, the ever-present unconscious forces of the observer color in some 
degree the glasses through which he makes even simple observations. 
Therefore, it is out of such tinted observations that he develops his 
scientific theories. Initially, these are hypotheses about possible re- 
lationships between the observed data. ¿Hypotheses are always more 
vulnerable to distortion by unconscious processes than are the primary 
observations themselves. Therefore the next step for the research 
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worker is to test his theories, together with their inevitable distortions, 
in experiments which either isolate and quantify the original data, or 
that test the consequences of the derived theories. Without our rea- 
lizing that this is occurring, the process of investigation tends in this 
way to balance the distortions introduced by unconscious bias. Once 
he has set up his initial experiments, however, the scientist again 
becomes an observer. Now, however, he no longer observes facts 
in nature, but rather in a milieu which he has created artificially by 
means of his experiment. 

Each successive step in these scientific processes calls forth a 
greater investment of conscious and unconscious feeling; yet if the 
experimenter is to be objective about the outcome of his experiments 
he must somehow manage to climb out of his own psychic skin so as 
to be able to criticise his own handiwork. This is as essential to ob- 
jective scientific work asitis to artistic creativeness, but it is never casy, 
because it is impossible for an investigator to prevent the intrusion of 
his unconscious biases into such sequences of experiment and observa- 
tion. 

Furthermore, even these steps constitute merely the foundation for 
another round of observation, theory, and experiment. From experi- 

_ mentally derived observations comes a second order of theories, in 

which unconscious biases have even greater weight; and these theories 
in turn must be subjected to new experimental tests, which require still 
further sequences of observation and of theory. Thus the structure 
of science adds layer on layer, each burdened by more subtle and com- 
plex unconscious emotional investments, demanding of the scientist 
an ever greater clarity about the role of his own unconscious processes 
in his conscious theories and experiments, and each requiring an ever 
more rigorous correction for the influence of unconscious preconcep- 
tions. ‘ 

For none of this self-critique in depth does our educational process 
Prepare us. Yet much of it was implicit in Claude Bernard’s A» In- 
troduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine (1)* when he wrote: “The 
metaphysician, the scholastic, and the experimenter all work with an 
a priori idea. The difference is that the scholastic imposes his idea as 
an absolute truth which he had found, and from which he then deduces 
consequences, by logic alone. The more modest experimenter, on the 
other hand, states an idea as a question, as an interpretative and more 
or less probable anticipation of nature, from which he logically 
deduces consequences which, moment by moment, he confronts with 
reality by means of experiment.” F 


Again in another connection, Claude Bernard pointed out tharythe 


*Referenices at’ end of reading. 
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scientist and the philosopher are subject to the same internal human 
laws, prey to the same emotions, prejudices, and biases, and that these 
operate equally in the philosopher and the scientist. The difference is 
that for the scientist the fact thata theory seems true to him, that it feels 
true, or even that it is logically or mathematically possible docs 
notmake it true. For the scientist, the theory isnot true until he had 
taken it to the laboratory, “leaving his theories in the cloakroom,” 
and subjected it to the ultimate test of the experimental method (6). 

Other observers of the world of science have referred to this fact. 
Every scientist can read with profit and delight Charles Richet’s spirited 
and witty Natural History of a Savant (7), and Gregg’s sage volume of 
lectures on The Furtherance of Medical Research (2), both of which touch 
on these questions. More recently R. C. Tolman (9) referred chal- 
lengingly to “the criteria for selecting diligent and competent scientists, 
the effects of personal bias on results, the relation between subjective 
origins and objective outcomes of scientific experiments.” 

This isa portrait of the ideal scientist, ideally inaction. Itimplies that 
the subtle interplay of reason and emotion, and of conscious and un- 
conscious forces, are as important in the lives and activities of scientists 
as ofanyoneelse. If this is true then nothing could be more important 
to science than that scientists should know themselves in the neo-Soc- 
tatic or Freudian sense, that is in terms of the interplay between their 
own conscious and unconscious processes. Yet, as we haye already 
stated (4), in the education of the scientist, as of everyone else, self- 
knowledge in depth is the forgotten man of our entire educational sys- 
tem [Cf. Lombard, (5)]. 

Since the father of modern physiology, a great immunologist, a 
senior statesman among medical educators, and a great atomic phy- 
sicist all have recognized the confusing influence of subtle psycho- 
logical processes in scientific work, then surely it is time for the 
problem to be made the central focus of a major investigation, in 
which psychoanalytic techniques will be one of the essential tools. 


THe DISTORTION OF THE CREATIVE DRIVE 
BY NEUROTIC FORCES 


It is rarely recognized that research makes demands upon the young 
investigator which may exploit his neurotic vulnerabilities. For 
instance, a drive for “originality” may cloak a difficulty in mastering 
existing facts and techniques, or it may serve to disguise an unconsci- 
ous hostility to all existing authority. Haw often is this drive for ori- 
ginality naively mistaken by teacher and student for creative scientific 
imagination ? How often, therefore, is the young investigator encour- 
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aged to penetrate into new territory before he has mastered the terrain 
from which the expedition must start ? It is no answer to these ques- 
tions to say that the same misinterpretations occur among young 
artists, writets, and musicians. Fallacious values and goals are 
destructive Sever they occur and in many different fields of work. 
Nor does it lessen the significance of any of the examples which 
follow to dismiss them as psychopathological. Such pathology is 
only an exaggeration of what occurs in more subtle and disguised 
forms in everyone. The wider and more easily recognized deviations 
of pathology illuminate the “normal” for us, and sensitize us to slighter 
anomalies which we otherwise would overlook. 

For instance, unresolved neurotic anxieties may impel one over- 
anxious young investigator to choose a problem that will take a lifetime 
or, alternatively, may drive another into casy, get-rich-quick tasks, 
which yield a yearly paper, a yearly acclaim, the yearly promotion. The 
former tendency to postpone the day of reckoning indefinitely occurs 
in the young scientist who deals with his anxieties by pretending that 
they do not exist. The latter is found in the man who finds it impos- 
siblé to endure suspense and uncertainty for more than a few months. 
Neurotic anxiety can take either form; and young scientists frequently 
walk a tightrope between these two alternatives, that is between 
the annual piecework type of productivity and the long-drawn-out 
tasks which postpone indefinitely any ultimate testing of theories against 
experimental data and observations of nature. 

Then there is the battle with phobic indecision over which task to 
undertake, or how to undertake it; and indecision which may arise not 
out of an inadequate mastery of specific facts and techniques, but from 
a general neurotic tendency to obsessional doubting. I have seen this 
symptom work identical destruction in the careers of young playwright 
who could not decide which of two equally good plots to use, and of a 
young chemist who could not decide which of two equally promising 
leads to follow. x 

There was also the scientist who had proved his case, but who was 
so driven by his anxieties that he had to bolster an already proven theo- 
rem by falsifying some quite unnecessary additional statistical data. 
This was a compulsive act, comparable to kleptomania by a wealthy 
many, or to the action of a successful and famous writer who suffered 
from a compulsion to insert afew words from someone else into 
everything he wrote. 

Again, there is the scientist who is always pursuing a new scientific 
future. This occurs more frequently than is realized. One outstand- 
natn ty baron ran through five careers, abandoning each 

start just as he reached the point of launching his 


own independent work. When he could no longer postpone accept- 
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ing a professorship, he broke down and disappeared from the world of 
science, 

But the most ubiquitous tragedy of all is the anxiety-driven scientist 
who lives ona treadmill—the man who has tasted whatit means to gain 
temporary easement from his anxieties by doing a fine piece of scientific 
work, but who thereafter is driven not by aquest for further truth but 
by an insatiable need to repeat the same achievement in an effort to 
assuage anxieties whose origins were unconscious. This investigator 
uses scientific research precisely as the man with a handwashing 
compulsion uses soap and water, or as an addict uses drugs. 

I cannot leave this phase of the problem without referring to one 
highly technical and complex issue. In psychiatry we recognize cer- 
tain rough parallelisms between types of illness and types of personality. 
These can have comparable influence in research. During the explora- 
tory phase, while crude data are being gathered, an investigator ought 
to be free from rigidity. He should be ready to abandon preconceived 
objectives and anticipated goals, so that any hints that come from un- 
expected findings can be pursued. He must be psychologically free to 
follow uncharted courses. Therefore, premature systematization of 
the data must be avoided. This requires that type of free and imagi- 
native flexibility which is sometimes attributed to the so-called “hys- 
terical” personality. -Later a more rigid process is required, one which 
has some of the features of the obsessional neurosis, or even some of 
the tendency of a paranoid patient to organize his delusions into logical 
systems. Scientific research thus seems to require that, as the work 
progresses, the investigator should be free to operate now with one 
type of personality and now with another. It would be profitable to 
compare analytically the personalities of those scientists who can chan ge 
in this way and of those who cannot, especially in relation to their scien- 
tific productivity. This would seem to be a problem of basic impor- 
tance for the optimal use of scientific personnel. 

Dr. Anne Roe has given me permission to quote a letter of Septem- 
ber 13, 1952, in which she summarizes one of her unique Studies in 
this field: 

Any brief summary of these data is necessarily inadequate, and the 
generalizations require qualifications; but certain differences amon 
these groups of scientists show up, both on the test material and in 
the life patterns. These are most striking in interpersonal relations 
in the handling of anxiety and aggression, in the patterns on intelli- 
gence tests, and in the use of imagery. 

The typical physicist and biologist grew up witha minimum of 

group social activity, entered jnto hetrosexual activities rather 

later andisnow not much interested in any social activities The 
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psychologists and anthropologists for the most part were early 
conscious of their own and the family’s social status, began dating 
early and enthusiastically, and are still enormously involved with 
other persons, one way and another. Both physicists and biologists 
show an unusual independence of parental ties, without guilt; and 
present attitudes toward the father are characteristically respect- 
ful, but lacking in closeness. Attitudes towards the mother 
are variable. Many of the psychologists and anthropologists, on the 
other hand, went through periods of great family dissension, and are 
still angry with or disparaging of their parents. Iam sureitis signi- 
ficant also that in the families of these groups, the mother was most 
often the dominant character. This was rare in the other groups. 
The biologists, as a group, rely strongly and effectively on rational 
control. This appears in their lives, in their general unaggressiveness 
and in their uaproductiveness and intense concern with form on the 
Rorschach. The physicists have a good deal of free anxiety, shown 
in their behavior and on the Rorschach, particularly in the large am- 
ounts of Kand k. This is better controlled among the theoretical 
than among the experimental physicists. The difference between bio- 
logists and physicists is like the difference between compulsive ob- 
sessives and anxiety hysterics. (I do not imply that all biologists are 
obsessives and all physicists hysterics.) I am quite sure that there 
are relationships, of a nature still obscure to me, between the preocuc- 
pation with space, the type of symbolization that physics uses (which 
has spatial concomitants) and the choice of physics as a profession; 
but I suspect that in so far as space symbolizes distance from other 
persons (as Schilder says) itis more comforting than anxiety-arous- 
ing for these men, and I do not believe that their disinterest in pef- 
sons is always compensatory. The psychologists and anthropologists 
are enormously productive on the research, quite unconcerned with 
rational controls for the most part, and intensely preoccupied with 
persons. Their handling of anxiety is quite varied; but as a group 
they are much the most freely aggressive, and this often has strong 
oral elements. 
The level of intelligence of my group is extremely high, but there are 
interesting differences in patterning; the theoretical physicists sut- 
pass the others on both verbal and spatial tests; experimental physi- 
cists tend to be low on verbal and high on spatial; anthropologists 
are high on verbal and low on non-verbal; psychologists are high on 
both; biologists show all combinations, but generally the geneticists 
and biochemists are relatively higher on non-verbal and the others 
teverse this. 

Differences in use of imagery during thinking are also fairly sharp. 
It is not easy to get a good report on this, and I am not happy about 
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my data; yet they are remarkably consistent. In their conscious think- 
ing, biologists are chiefly visualizers; among physicists the experimen- 
talists rely most often on visual imagery, and the theorists on sym- 
bolization (usually mathematical and closely allied to verbal symboli- 
zation) or imageless thought. Psychologists and anthropologists 
rely predominantly on auditory verbal thinking. It occurred to me 
that it was possible that whatever process was most relied upon 
during the day would be the one to show up in hypnagogic revery. 
For those who are strongly visualizers or verbalizers, hypnagogic 
imagery is usually but not always in the same mode; for those whose 
dominant mode of conscious thought is symbolic or imageless 
it may be visual or auditory or symbolic, but usually with other 
twists to it. It would be interesting to find out if there are similar 
differences in the dream process, 

I should add that the one thing which characterizes every one of my 
groups of eminent scientists is the high degree of ego-involvement 
in the vocation, both now and earlier. That this is the major factor 
in their vocational success scems highly probable; but without a 
comparison group of less successful scientists I can’t be certain about 
this. The waysin which this came about and the situations that made 
it possible are, of course, extremely varied. In some instances I can 
demonstrate quite direct relations between professional activities 
and specific emotional problems. In others I cannot; and Iam not 
convinced that a genuinely neurotic problem is always involved. But 
I am convinced that it is the matter of personal involvement that is 
significant for problems of vocational choice and success. 


I have included this long excerptinspite of the fact thatthe researches 
of Dr. Roe inthis area are still incomplete and inconclusive—as she her- 
self points out—because even her tentative conclusions are unique, 
exciting and suggestive, and also because her work gives us an indica- 
tion of how great an investment of time, effort, personnel, and 
money an adequate study of this problem would entail (8). 


THE INFLUENCE OF UNCONSCIOUS SYMBOLIC 
PROCESSES ON THE PRODUCTION OF LOGI- 
CAL THOUGHT AND LOGICAL ERROR 
IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


It is obvious that conscious emotions which are close to the surface 
can influence a man’s scientific work, especially perhaps those anxious 
ambitions and pettier jealousies which are bred by certain special eco- 
nomic and professional insecurities which may induce a young scientist 
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to push for quick and showy results. Of far greater importance, 
however, is the subtler influence of streams of unconscious feclings 
which may be represented symbolically: yet compulsively in the scienti- 
fic activity of an individual, just as they are represented in neurotic 
symptoms andin dreams, or in all artistic and literary creativity. 
At this point, therefore, I must explain what the concept of symbolic 
representation means in this connection. 

The symbols by which we think are multivalent tools, always repre- 
senting many things simultaneously, some conscious, some precons- 
cious, and some unconscious. In logical thinking, the conscious and 
preconscious symbolic processes represent external reality without 
disguises; what we call “logic,” therefore, is in essence a coding of 
relationships which are inherent among such internal and external data 
as are accessible to ourdirect perceptual processes. One might almost 
say that although logic resides in the mind, its roots are in the relations 
among external facts themselves. It is a neglected consequence of this 
principle, that it is literally impossible to be “illogical” about accessi- 
ble data except when one has an unconscious axe to grind. Failures in 
logic are a measure of man’s capacity to deceive himself with uncons- 
cious premeditation, by misperceiving observational data and by 
misusing conceptual data for his own unconscious purposes. Many 
years ago, William Alanson White warned that when any one says that 
two and two are five, he does so because he has to; and that way to meet 
this problem is not to teach him to say by rote that two and two are 
four, but to discover with him why he needs to believe otherwise. 

It is an inevitable consequence of these facts that in spite of any degree 
of intellectual brilliance, individuals whose psychological development 
has been distorted by unsolved unconscious conflicts will have signi- 
ficant limitations in their capacity to build concepts out of the accessi- 
ble data of external reality. This, indeed, is the greatest psychological 
hazard of the young intellectual—the fact that unconscious emotional 
forces persist in him in the form of unconscious needs and uncons- 
cious conflicts over these needs. In some, these forces will be 
expressed in obvious neurotic symptoms. In others, they cause subtle 
distortions of patterns of living. Sometimes they are expressed 
in distortions of artistic or intellectual (in this instance, scientific) 
activities. Naturally there are varied combinations of these three 
alternatives; but it is an impressive paradox that among individuals 
in whom unconscious problems are expressed in obvious neurotic 
symptoms their scientific work frequently escapes the distortions 
which occur in other scientists whose unconscious processes have 
no outlet through overt neurotic symptoms. This is not always the 
case; but it is frequently třue that the masked influence of uncon- 
scious psychological forces can warp the thinking of a brilliant 
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investigator even when he shows no overt neurotic quirks. 

Let me give a few brief examples of the operation of unconscious con- 
flicts on scientific work and scientific careers. 

I have known scientists of great ability whose work nevertheless 
always tended to be vague and ambiguous. Some of these men un- 
consciously designed their laborious experiments so as to prove no- 
thing. For unconscious reasons they could not allow themselves to 
find out the answers to their own scientific questions. Such an uncons- 
cious conflict over seeing and/or knowing with a preponderant uncon- 
scious need zor to see and vof to know, arises in early years. In adult 
life, it accounts for some tragic failures among scientists of brilliant 
capabilities. This conflict can also produce nihilistic critics who, how- 
ever, brilliant may also be essentially destructive. For them it is as 
though seeing and knowing were transyressions which were endlessly 
tempting but always forbidden in the end. It is conceivable that ade- 
quate psychoanalytic therapy early in their training might have saved 
at least some of these gifted yet wasted and unhappy lives. 

Experiments under hypnosis have demonstrated that unconscious 
processes can take over the intellectual equipment of a scientist and 
misuse that equipment for their own unrecognized purposes. Under 
post-hypnotic suggestion, for instance, highly skilled and experi- 
enced mathematicians have been led to attempt to prove theorems which 
they knew to be absurd or to solve mathematical problems which were 
known to beinsoluble. This is the same type of process by which un- 
conscious conflicts and purposes can lead a neurosurgeon to misapply 
his technical skills, or by which the subtle reasoning of a chemist or 
physicist, or the ingenuity of a clinical psychologist in devising or inter- 
preting psychological tests, can be misapplied. Actually this is no more 
mysterious than is the way in which unconscious process regularly 
exploits the need for food or the conventional impulse towards cleanli- 
ness. One will find in the literature of psychoanalysis many studies 
of the effects of unconscious processes in disturbances of various 
normal activities such as eating, washing, dressing, painting, writing, 
sports, play, sleep, sex, and excretion; but to my knowledge there are 
no similar studies of the power of unconscious processes to disturb the 
equally symbolic methods of scientific research. Yet the surreptitious 
influence of these forces on scientific activities may-determine the suc- 
cess or failure of an entire life (3). 

That ancient tragedy of human nature, the success which brings no 
joy with it, occurs at least as frequently in the life of the scientific in- 
vestigatorasinartand business. A life of fruitful scientific exploration 
may endin a feeling of total defeat, precisely because in spite of scienti- 
fic success the unconscious goals of the search have eluded the searcher. 
Sometimes at the end of a carcer this need to reach some still undefined 
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goal has led a successful scientist to turn to a pseudo-scientific investi- 
gation of the supernatural, More often it leads to depression and 
a total arrest of all scientific productivity. Sometimes success breeds 
panic directly, as was observed in the case of a graduate student in 
physics, a man of outstanding ability, when the head of the department 
came up behind him in the laboratory one day, and said, “You handed 
in the best examination I have ever received.” ‘Thereupon the student 
laid down his apparatus and left the laboratory in a panic, which pre- 
vented his returning for several weeks. 

When they operate below the level of conscious awareness and there- 
fore ate not subject to conscious control and direction, the early pat- 
terns of familiar loves and hates, of submission and rebellions, may ex- 
ercise a profound influence on the later work of a scientific investigator, 
even to the extent of determining his choice of science as a career, his 
field of work in science, the problems he chooses, the causes he 
espouses, and the very experiments which he undertakes. While this 
fact has long been acknowledged, it has never been appreciated in 
sufficient detail. 

Thete is, for instance, the force of unconscious imitation, to which 

all of us are liable, imitation even of those very traits against which we 
may have rebelled most vigorously in childhood. Manifestations of 
this, both gross and subtle, occur all around us and in every aspect of 
life. There is the child of the alcoholic who hated the parent’s alcoho- 
lism yet becomes an alcoholic. There is the child of a parent with a 
tyrannical temper, firmly resolved never to raise his voice in anger ag- 
ainst his children, yet who hears his father’s voice issue from his own 
mouth, as he yells at his three-year-old son in an automatic imitation of 
the voice and manner which he had always hated in his own father. A 
famous professor of biochemistry in one of our leading medical schools 
was the son of a fundamentalist minister against whose narrow ranting 
he rebelled. Yetthe son spentanentire afternoon ranting, as his father 
was wont to do, but this time it was against the gentle religiosity of a 
hapless salesman of scientific apparatus who visited his laboratory. 
This same professor used every biochemical controversy as a pulpit 
from which to expound sarcastic diatribes against his colleagues, 
quite like the paternal sermons which had offended him during his 
childhood. P 

Also in rebellion against a fundamentalist background, a famous pro- 
fessor of psychology showed a missionary zealin defence ofa mecha- 
nized concept of human behavior, so narrowly partisan, indeed so 
“fundamentalist,” that in essence the concept destroyed the value of 
his whole theoretical approach, which could otherwise have been of 
considerable scientific significance. Again, there was an eminent 
physiologist whose desiccated approach to certain problems bore the 
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destructive imprint of an early conflict over whether or not to join the 
priesthood. 

Such thought-provoking reactions are not rare. Many more examples 
could be cited, but they would merely serve to illustrate again the fact that 
the human beings who do research work are the subtle and complex 
instruments of their unconscious and conscious processes; and that the 
very content of ascientist’s investigations as well as his vulnerability to 
the emotional stresses of research will reflect in varying manner the 
influence of those psychological forces which are unconscious residues 
from the unresolved neurotic problems of his early childhood. This 
fact indicates that an essential element is left out of the training of Man 
the Scientist, namely, an opportunity to free himself from bondage to 
the unconscious residues of his own childhood. 

Researchisa strange and challenging occupation for any young man 
to contemplate. We still know far too little about the unconscious com- 
ponents of the forces which lead a man or woman to go into research 
or about the influence of the unconscious elements in determining the 
success or failure ofhis efforts. Allof these problems, with their general 
as well as their special human significance, should be explored. How 
to do this is a matter for special considertion since it presents many 
difficulties. Perhaps the first step would be to subject to psychoanaly- 
tic exploration, and in selected instances to psychoanalytic therapy a 
random sampling of: (1) promising young men who hope to make scien- 
tific research their life work; (2) men who have already devoted many 
years to research, including (a) men who in spite of high native endow- 
ments have been unproductive, (b) others who have been creative but 
who have ended up nonetheless in frustration and despair, and (¢) finally 
those who have succeeded and who have enjoyed fully the fruits of their 
achievements. 

Just as psychiatry has had to study elations in order to understand 
depressions, so in such a study it would be important to keep in mind 
that it is just as important to study successes as failures. In science 
as in other fields, success or failure cannot be accounted for by dif- 
rences in intellectual capacity alone. Consequently, an analytical 
study of those who succeed and of those who fail and ofthe many gra- 
duations between success and failure would be of value not only to 
science but also to those foundations and universities that wish to 
use men wisely to advance the frontiers of human knowledge. 

To uncover in this way some of the unconscious factors which 
determine the choice of a career, and to explore the subtler forces which 
determine whether or not what career will be externally productive and 
internally fulfilling, would be a major contribution to human wisdom. 
To the best of my knowledge no such study has ever been made of any 
occupational or professional group, A start must be made somewhere, 
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and in view of the paramount importance of science in today’s world, 
it might be appropriate to start with scientists. Such an enterprise 
would merit the support of scientific foundations. The sums which 
are spent on research are so huge that it would seem to be common 
sense, business sense, and scientific sense to study the men who 
expend these investments. 


” 
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Motivation and Management* 


THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE CONVEN- 
TIONAL REWARDS OF MANAGEMENT MOTIVATE 


Ler us grant that under most conditions money or pay is important 
and that under conditions of no employment or partial employment, 
when the worker does not have any or very little, for instance, it is pre- 
eminent in importance. The oft repeated phrase of the workers whom 
we interviewed to the effect that “‘ajobis a week’s pay” testified to this 
kind of importance. To them the job and the pay they received from 
doing it were first of all the means for satisfying their subsistence needs. 

There is also very little questison that by providing or withholding 
the means for satisfying these basic subsistence needs, suchas by having, 
keeping, or losinga job, management can control the behavior of work- 
ers. Such rewards and punishments are powerful motivators of human 
behaviour, and through them management’s minimum productivity 
expectations—all other things being equal—can and probably will be 
met. Inthe department we studied, forexample, the production norms 
were well within the range of management’s expectations. 

These are not the issues our research findings raise. What we and 
other researchers have found is that in spite of these powerful motiva- 


*Reprinted by permission in parts from “Implications for Administration”, in The 
Motivation, Productivity and Satisfaction of Workers by A. Zaleznik, C. R. Christensen, and 
F. J. Roethlisberger (Boston : eee of Research, Graduate Beno! of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 1958 
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tors of behaviour (or perhaps because of them, as we shall examine 
later), there still remain in many work groups in modern industry what 
appear to be “apathetic”? workers lacking in “‘ambition”, disliking 
“responsibility” and resisting change, i.c., workers whose energies are 
directed very little, if at all, to the economic objectives of the company, 
even though their subsistence needs are being satisfied. These findings 
do not differ too much from what many managements perceive their 
workers’ behaviour to be. Only when one tries to explain or interpret 
them do differences appear. 

To one school of thought, these perceptions reinforce only too well 
what they already know—that man is, and that workers in particular 
are, by inherent nature indolent, lazy, apathetic, passive, and ambition- 
less, and that hence it is management’s task to get things done through 
such given human material. According to this school of thought, it 
follows that such human material can only be made tractable either 
by carrots or by sticks (i.e., rewards and punishments addressed directly 
to the satisfaction of subsistence needs) or by more “soft” approaches 
that make it more willing to accept direction and to do what it is told 
(i.e., rewards that are often expressed by the workers as “being treated 
fairly and like human beings”). 

Let us note that these two approaches differ only in the means by 
which the worker can be made more tractable and can be made to accept 
direction. One says that this can best be done, particularly under 
conditions of unemployment, by being “tough”; the other says that it 
can best be done, particularly under conditions of full employment, by 
being “soft”. Still others say, “by being both hard and soft” or “firm 
but fair”. All agree, however, that there is nothing intrinsic to the 
worker’s motivation which makes him want to belong to the organi- 
zation for which he works, to be concerned in the slightest with its goals 
and objectives, or to do any more than the minimum that is expected of 
him in order to keep his job. Between his own personal goals and the 
goals of the organization there is no relation except that which ma- 
nagement provides. Whether implemented means “hard” or “soft” 
or “firm but fair”, thisis the task of management: to provide some 
motivation externally for an internal motivation that isn’t there. 
If there is nothing in the worker’s nature which makes him want 
to direct himself toward organizational goals, it follows that he has 
to be pushed, directed, or led there firmly, kindly but fairly. This is 
management’s job, 

Before dismissing this school of thought too lightly, let us look at 
some things that can be said for it. In looking at large-scale organi- 
sations—and we need not confine our attention only to the bottom level 
—it is only too true that we do not find many people eager to lead and 
direct themselves and to assume responsibility. These needs are for 
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the most part so dormant that to management’s naked eye they scarcely 
seem to be there at all. Although psychologists put them high up 
on the list of man’s wants, supervisors and executives in their day- 
to-day interactions with their subordinate supervisors and workers 
find them hard to discover. It is not strange, then, that when these 
higher needs of man are called to their attention, they are likely to be 
sceptical. 

But equally difficult for them to accept is the statement that these con- 
ventional methods of harnessing the energies of workers to organiza- 
tional objectives do not work so well. Haye not these methods achiev- 
ed for American workers the highest standard of living yet known and 
now existing on the face of this globe? Does not the production of 
physical goods and services increase each year? Are not the pro- 
ductivity records of America and the means by which they are 
achieved the envy of the industrially developed and underdeveloped 
world ? According to this school of thought, these conyentional 
rewards work only too well. 

Moreover the argument—yes, they work but, like most things that 
work, they work under certain conditions and at a certain cost (i.e., 
that even in matters of human affairs the principle of “you can’t get 
something for nothing” operates) and the cost for this stupendous 
achievement is the creation of unimagined quantities of frozen human 
energy—seems unconvincing. It is unconvincing particularly to the 
person who believes that this frozen condition is an inherent part of 
man’s nature in the first place. 

But let us not indulge in these sorts of paradoxes. Let us admit that 
under certain conditions these conventional rewards work and let us 


try to specify some of them. They work : 


1. When employment (having jobs) and continuous employment 
(keeping jobs) are perceived by the workers as the major 
and exclusive rewards they can receive from doing their 
jobs. 

When the workers’ struggles to satisfy their subsistence needs 

are so paramount that their needs for membership, status, and 

self-development remain fairly dormant. 

3. When the principal transactions between management and 
workers are perceived and can be expressed by some such rough 
equations as follows, i.e., when 
Reward = satisfying subsistence needs =- employment = having 
or keeping a job = doing the minimum management accepts, 
and when 
not doing the minimum that management accepts — losing or 
not haying a job = nonemployment = not satisfying subsis- 


to 
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tence needs = punishment. 

4. When in these major transactions between management and 
workers, the “hidden costs” cannot be accurately measured but 
some rough, crude, “‘fair’’, and “just” balance can be struck. 

5. When management with the help of experts can redesign the 
workers’ jobs so that it can justify increasing its minimum out- 

put expectations without violating too seriously the workers’ 
sentiments of “fair treatment.” 

6. When workers have grown so accustomed to being directed and 
led that it has become, except for occasional eruptions, a pas: of 
their second (conditioned) if not inherent nature. 

7. When there exists some socially sanctioned machinery to tke 
carte of these eruptions. 

8. When the industrial culture sanctions the belief that workers 
should satisfy their subsistence needs on the job and their needs 
for membership, status, and growth away from work. 


THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE CON- 
VENTIONAL REWARDS OF MANAGEMENT 
Do Nor MOTIVATE 


To another school of thought it is the very success of these rewards 
under these conditions that make them so singularly unsuccessful 
under other conditions and it is this fact that accounts for the main 
findings of our study. 

_ To this school of thought, for example, the great success of modern 
industrial management in achieving for workers the highest standard of 
living yet known means that that struggle to satisfy these subsistence 
needs for the greater portion of the work population has been won. 
America has the best housed, the best clothed, and the best fed workers 
in this wide world. For large numbers, subsistence needs are now 
being satisfied. And it is this very fact that changes basically the moti- 
vational picture in industrial organizations. 

To demonstrate how this has come about, this school of thought 
points to a property of a “satisfied need” that holds, peculiarly so for that 
class of needs we have called “subsistence,” namely, that once satis- 
fied they no longer motivate. This property has been observed by some 
insightful practitioners as well as by some insightful psychologists. As 
they well know, air, water, food, clothing, shelter, and sex, for example, 
are most important to those who have not gotthem. Orassome have 
stated more cloquently, “Man lives by bread alone when he has no 
bread.” Or as some psychologists put it, oncé man’s basic needs have 
been satisfactorily met, he goes on to satisfy his other necds—his 
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social needs for belonging, his ego needs for status, and his growth 
needs for self-fulfillment. 


MAN'S HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 


As Douglas McGregor says, “Man is a wanting animal”, He wants 
more and more but this does not mean he wants more and more of the 
same things. Once his basic needs for food, clothing, and shelter are 
satisfied, he wants friends and to get folksy and groupy. Once these 
needs for belonging are satisfied, he wants recognition and respect from 
his fellowmen and he wants to achieve independence and competence 
for himself. And once these needs for status and self-esteem are satis- 
fied, he seeks for self-fulfillment, for freedom, and for higher and higher 
modes of adjustment and adaptation. 

Let us stop fora moment to examine this hierarchy of man’s needs 
because it has interesting properties which we shall want to refer to 
often in examining the behavior of people in organizations-executives 
as well as workers.* The first two properties have already been stated, 
but because they are so important and the second property needs a bit 
of sprucing up any way, we shall repeat them: 


1.. Not until the lower order needs are satisfied will the next higher 
order needs become greatly activated. 

2. Once man has satisfied his first two orders.of needs—subsistence 
and social—they cease to be powerful motivators of his behavior. 
Once he has broken through this level, this property no longer 
applies. Once his needs for status, knowledge, and _self-fulfill- 
ment have become activated, he becomes greedy. He cannot 
satisfy them enough and thus they remain never completely satis- 
fied. Hesecks at great cost, even sometimes at the cost of sub- 
sistence and social needs, for more and more satisfaction of these 
needs for status, self-esteem, and self-fulfillment. But this hunger 
for these things does not appear until his subsistence and social 
needs are all reasonably satisfied. 

3. But in fulfilling his wants ateachlevel, the strugele goes on; there 
is a cost attached, i.e. the principle that “you can’t get something 
for nothing” still operates. Each reward has its corresponding 
cost, and the higher the reward the greater the cost, as well as 


*In stating this hierarchy of man’s needs, we are taking some liberties with Maslow’s 
nomenclature and classification scheme. We are putting into the one category of 
“subsistence needs,” two categories of needs which he treats separately and arranges 
hierarchically: (1) Physiological needs and (2) safety needs. We are doing this for purposes 
of simplification of exposition’in ‘this chapter: wé do not recommend this fusion for 
Purposes of investigation, 
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a. 


b. 


ur 


the higher the cost the greater the reward is believed to be. 


As everyone knows, man satisfies his subsistence needs by 
the sweat of his brow, but also » 
The cost of belonging and having friends is conformity, and 
every regular member or social leader knows how he has to 
sweat to pay it. 
The cost that man pays for recognition and respect from his 
fellowmen is not only conformity but responsibility to boot, 
and how irksome that is every businessman recognizes. i 
The cost that man pays for his independence and for main- 
taining his own self-esteem is often nonconformity and social 
isolation, and as every “organization man” knows, the cost 
comes high and many are unwilling to pay it. 
But not until man seeks for his freedom and self-fulfi! nent 
does the struggle get really rough and the*stakes get high. 
The cost of finding himself is having to renounce one by 
one all the wants he has for so many years so zealously culti- 
vated, In so far as his lower order needs, permit, he has 
to give up concentrating upon his’ quest for food, comfort, 
friends, belonging, status, power, independence, and self- 
mastery. In the long run they are all self-defeating. Only 
one fruitful direction is left: of trying to create “order out 
of chaos, knowledge out of ignorance, insight out of illusion, 
and freedom out of compulsion.” And as everyone acquain- 
ted with the second law of thermodynamics knows, this is a 
continuously uphill job that will never get completely of 
finally accomplished. 
Thus in thisstruggle of fulfilling their increasingly complicating 
wants, many men fall by the wayside. Either (1) they are un- 
willing to pay the costs required for the satisfaction of their higher 
wants or (2) their situations offer little or no opportunity for their 
satisfaction. Every man wants to grow but he may not be willing 
to pay the price or, although willing, may not have the oppor 
tunity to doit. Asa result, many of man’s higher wants remain 
dormant or thwarted. 
But thwarted needs do not remain still. ‘They continue to flou- 
rish at the level at which the upward development stops or at 
levels lower to it. This lower level elaboration, however, should 
not be confused with growth; itis symptomaticofthe frozen state: 
an endless elaboration at onc level of certain need satisfactions 
such as, for example, the endless pursuit of groups and friends 


for the emotional support they provide or the endless pursuit o 


more and more status symbols and the needs for recognition they 
satisfy, 
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MANAGEMENT'S OBSOLESCENT MOTIVATIONAL 
TOOLS 


Now that we have erected this theoretical scaffolding, what does it mean 
for management in its relation to workers ? Let us start again with 
the basic subsistence needs which play such an important role in the 
worker’s relation to management. Through steady employment and 
good pay, management can satisfy these needs of workers. But as we 
have seen, once satisfied, they become less important and the higher 
needs become more and more important. But as these higher needs 
become more important they cannot be satisfied by management in 
quite the same direct way that the lower needs are satisfied. And so 
from these peculiar Properties, certain important consequences follow 
for management. 

Because management has been so successful in satisfying its workers’ 
subsistence needs, and because workers whose subsistence needs are 
satisfied are no longer motivated to satisfy these needs, management 
can no longer use its traditional rewards to motivate them. No amount 
of good wages, fringe benefits, and good working conditions in and by 
themselves will motivate workers to give more than minimum effort. 
Thus management seems to be left with obsolescent motivational tools 
on its hands that have not been ‘‘written off” for new ones. 

But this obsolescence goes still deeper. Not only are the needs to 
which these tools were addressed no longer, so to speak, there, but 
also the old tools are no longer relevant to the new needs which have 
now emerged and through the satisfaction of which workers can now 
again be motivated. Although management can provide workers with 
jobs (rewards) that satisfy their subsistence needs, it cannot provide 
workers as directly with those rewards which allow them to satisfy their 
higher needs. It cannot provide workers, as directly as it hands out 
jobs, for example, with friends, with the respect of their fellows, with 
self-respect, with independence, or with the satisfaction of their needs 
for self-development and fulfillment. Although it can provide the 
conditions which would allow these needs to be satisfied in relation to 
the goals of the organization, it cannot push them, direct them, or lead 
them in this direction kindly but firmly. 2 

To make the situation even more serious, management cannot pro- 
vide these conditions easily. The very way that work is traditionally 
organized tends to make for more and more simplified and limited 
jobs, requiring less and less skill and responsibility, utilizing less and 
less of the worker’s capacities, and eliminating more and more meaning 
fromhis work. Itthus becomes more and more difficult to satisfy these 
new needs under these conditions. , 

Thus management finds itself in a tough situation, By satisfying 


FH 
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its workers’ subsistence needs it has lost its conventional controls for 
motivating them. It has released new wants which its old motivational 
tools cannot satisfy. Moreover, it has unwittingly organized its work 
in ways which do not provide the conditions that will allow these new 
needs to be satisfied. Asa result, many of the workers’ new needs for 
membership, status, and growth become thwarted and so-called human 
relations experts are hired to deal with these thwarted needs which 
management has unwittingly produced in the first place. 
According to this theory, then, the conditions under which the 
traditional rewards of management no longer motivate are: 


1. When the workers’ subsistence needs are no longer paramount 
and when their needs for membership, status, and self-develop- 
ment become activated. 

2. When workers start trying to satisfy these needs on the job. 

3. When the way of work is traditionally organized allows little 

= or no opportunity for the satisfaction of these new needs and 
thus they become thwarted. 


In conclusion it should be noted that this theory not only accounts 
for why the traditional rewards no longer motivate. It also accounts 
for the frozen state that management has got its workers and itself into. 
Given its traditional conception of its task and given the motivational 
situation to be as we have describedit, the frozen state must bea conse- 
quence, 
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IN ocroBER 1962, Donald French, a graduate student in clinical psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago, interviewed his friend, Ashok 
Rajguru, a doctoral candidate in theoretical physics at Northwestern 
University. 

‘Ashok Rajguru had lived in Calcutta, India, until 1960, when he had 
received a fellowship to continue his studies in physics at Northwestern. 
By the fall of 1962 Ashok had completed all the requirements for 
the Ph. D., except for a thesis in which he hoped to make an original 
contribution to quantum electrodynamics. He had not been home since 
first coming to this country. . 

Donald and Ashok had first met in June 1962 as the only summer , 
employees at an electronics company in California. They had decided 
to room together, and during the summer developed an affable rela- 
tionship without ever becoming close friends. They had frequently 
talked about such topics as politics, literature and economics, but had 
found that their social and recreational interests were quite different. 

The interview was arranged by telephone one day in advance. Do- 
nald told Ashok that he wanted to practice understanding another per- 
son’s point of view. Donald explained that this was*part of a course 


*This case, Ashok Rajguru, HP 584, was prepared. by Professor Arthur N. Turner of 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration, based ona 
student report, as the basis for class discussion rather than to illustrate cither eflective 
or ineffective handling of an administrative sittation. Copyright © 1964 by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. Bsed by specific permission. 
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at the university of Chicago, and that he would be graded on his ability 

to understand how someone else felt about things. Ashok readily 

agreed to help, without any apparent concérn over whether his identity 
or the interview would be kept-eonfidential. 

On the day of the interview Donald drove out to Evanston, had 
lunch with Ashok, and brought him back to Chicago. After a one- 
hour tour of the campus, and some conversation about life at Chicago, 

Donald invited Ashok over to Donald’s toom for thei nterview. No 

“one else was present. Donald set up a borrowed tape recorder in the 

middle of the room, explaining that he wanted to listen to the discus- 

sion again so as to improve his understanding and technique. ‘The 
recorder did not appear to bother Ashok, and Donald felt that the genc- 
tal atmosphere was one of relaxation and mutual confidence. 

Donatp 1: Well, as I explained before, the object is not to talk about 
something that interests me, but rather to talk about something that 
is on your mind currently. 

Aswox 1: I guess I have to start somewhere | 

D2: Well, what have you been thinking about lately ? Is there any- 
thing particularly bothering you ? (Long pause) It doesn’t have 
to be anything very profound, Just the kinds of things you have 
been thinking about; how the world is impressing you. 

A2: Well the trouble is that everything I think about nowadays is 
connected either with physics ot politics. (Pause) But I don’t really 
want to talk about that. 

D3: You feel you don’t want to talk about physics or politics ? 

A3: Well there’s really no reason I shouldn’t want to talk about phy- 
sics, but I don’t know whether that would be something of interest 
to you. I don’t mean something technical in physics, I mean things 
like what you can or cannot do in physics, how far you can go, whe- 
ther it is really worthwhile to be interested in this one thing to the 
extent that you have to forget every thing else, and whether it is 
teally worth it. 

D4: Are you having some doubts about your real future in physics ? 

A4: Yeh! I really don’t know if it is worth being—it’s quite clear 
that if you want to do something really worthwhile and creative, 
not merely in physics but in any field, then you have to think only 
of the field to the exclusion of everything else. And this somehow 
seems to me to be too great a price to pay. 

D5: You feel like it would be too confining. 

A5: Yes. There are just too many thingsin this world which one should 
bother about, which are interesting, to which one should pay some 
attention, that it isn’t worthwhile to exclude everything for just one 
thing. Ihave very serious doubts as to whether it is worth it. And 
yet, these doubts are compounded with other doubts—such thoughts 
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probably arise because I have done nothing significantly creative and 
such doubts would probably no longer be there if I were to prove 
myself capable in any significant way. 

D6: Uh huh. 

A6: So it’s probably more basically a question of my capabilities in 
the field. . 

D7: Your are wondering about your ability to do something signifi- 
cant ? 

A7: Yes, significant ! 

D8: And you feel like you want to do something significant. 

A8: Yes. And yet it'seems`that, given the capabilities that I seem to 
have, and to do anything significant I would have to put in much too 
much effort—to the exclusion of everything else. 

D9: You don’t feel it’s possible to make contributions in physics with- 
out dedicating most of your time to it. ] 

A9: Yes, I think its pretty impossible. You cannot do anything signi- 
ficant with a peripheral attachment. I think I’m pretty much con- 
vinced of it. And I (pause) 

D10: Somehow you are hanging back. 

A10: That’s right. And it’s-very serious because I’m at a stage where 
hanging back can be absolutely fatal and I have more or less—one 
decides on a career long before one goes into a Ph. D. program— 
that is, when one decides to go into graduate school—and at this 
late stage of graduate school, to have such doubts when I should be 
putting in all the effort that I can—this can be pretty fatal. So, it’s 
very disturbing. I don’t work as much as I should. When I do work 
I have my mind half on other things. Not necessarily personal things, 
but things that it seems very importantand relevant that I should 
know, things like economics and politics and modern novels. 
(Pause) 

D11:These things seem to be diverting your attention away from 
physics. š 

A11: Right! 

D12: And you feel sort of guilty about that ? 

A12: I feel very guilty about that—I mean—I go into the library and 
read all sorts of other things and I feel very guilty about it after- 
wards. And this is creating a hell ofa problem for me. I just don’t 
know what I’m going to do about it. And it’s all the more painful 
because after all Pve come here from another country with a specific 
purpose. I gave up a set of privileges which were open to me at 
home, I borrowed money, I came over, and made a very definite 
commitment, 

D13: Ah yes, I see. : X 

A13: A very definite commitment. IfI were at home at this stage I 
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would be much freer to choose what I wanted to do. I could con- 
ceivably give this up and go into something else, but now I’ve more 
or less burned my boats—I mean my bridges—and itsvery disturbing. 

D14: So the thing has some family implications as well as professional ? 

A14: Yes, that has some significance. I mean part of the force which 
compels me to keep doing what I am is the notion that if I should 
at any time make a very drastic changein my career—at this stage— 
I would be disappointing a lot of people in the family. Not because 
they are very bent on seeing me as a physicist but because they won’t 
be very happy about the waste of time. 

D15: You feel like they contributed something to your being able to 
come here and that you would sort of be letting them down to cast 
it aside. 

A15: Ah yes, but in a somewhat different sense. That is to say, they 
have contributed to my coming here only to the extent that they 
were willing to make certain emotional sacrifices. For instance, it 
is yery conventional in an Indian family that if the father should die 
the mother should stay with one of the sons. It is just taken for 
granted, there is no question about it. And when I came away here 
it was pretty clear that I was shirking that part of my responsibility. 
Clearly my mother couldn’t stay with me if such circumstances should 
arise. And my being willing to take this advantage and my mother 
being willing to let me off—she couldn’t actually hold me in any sense, 
I mean I was grown up—but her willingness to let me come reflected 
on her part a willingness to let me do whatever I should want to do. 
And if having taken this opportunity to do what I want to do, I then 
at a late stage decide, no—it’s all a waste of time and I really didn’t 
want to do this or I’m changing my mind, it’s being capricious in a 
fashion which is asking too much of the other people who have made 
sacrifices in allowing me to do what I should want to do. 

D16: So in a way, as I see it, you feel you are sort of temporarily shirk- 
ing some of your responsibilities; and that this will be all right if 
you are able to do something successful with the time you have taken. 

A16: Right! And it would not be so good if I should have nothing to 
show for all this time. And I really have nothing to show but that’s 
probably not too relevant because at this stage probably not too many 
people do. But quite apart from that, in going to courses and learn- 
ing what I have to learn, I have by no means devoted as much atten- 
tion and got as much out of being here as I could have if I were very 
sincere and serious. And this seems to be such a vast waste of my 
capabilities, of my time, of the fellowship I’m drawing on, it’s a waste 
of everything. (Pause) And I feel very guilty about it. Not merely 
guilty about not using my capabilities but guilty about defrauding 
others who are making sacrifices. Someone is giving me a fellowship 
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so that I don’t have to teach and I should, therefore, study all the 
time. 

D17: You feel that may be someone else should have been given this 
opportunity who would hurl himself into it ? 

A17: Yes, some one who would get much more out of it. (Pause) It’s 
very bad. (Pause) It gives you very serious feelings of guilt. It’s not 
that I haven’t worked at all. That’s not it. But if I look back at 
the kind of work I used to do at home—by the kind of work I mean 
the amount of time I would have put into serious work—it’s 
clear that in my two years here I could have done much much more. 
That is beyond question. 

D18: I see. So you really feel like there are a lot of capabilities there 
that you are not measuring up to? 

A18: Yes. A lot of—ah—not merely capabilities but a lot of just 
sheer hard work. I mean you can’t do any creative work without 
alot of hard work. I’m just sort of learning this and that in a peri- 
pheral way. (Pause) This is a very big question. I feel that I’ve 
come over here at this very important period in my life and it’s just 
being wasted. This is extremety undesirable. Now that I am here 
I don’t know what I can do about it, apart of course from telling my- 
self that I have to work hard—and this and that. But you can tell 
yourself and yet, if certain things don’t work out, what can.you 
do ? Something has to be done about it. 

D19: So you are fairly certain at this point that you are going to see 
this thing through ? 

A19: Yes, if for nothing else but the fact that I am sort of trapped phy- 
sically. And being trapped physically I have to make the best of it. 
I mean I’m certainly not at that stage of despair where people sort 
of throw everything to the winds. Neither am I at that state of des- 
pair nor can I give myself up to such a state. That would be accep- 
ting defeat and I’m not willing to. But what makes me sad is that 
I’m making the best of a bad bargain whereas this could have been 
sucha good bargain. (Pause) I think back as to what my picture of 
myself here was when I was at home—you know—you project your- 
self forward and you think about what you'll be doing when you get 
there—and (Pause) 

D20: It hasn’t measured up to your expectations. 

A20: No, it hasn’t measured up at all. I compare my projections with 
the realities of the past two years and there is so much lacking— 
much too much lacking. 

D21: I gather from what you were saying before that you might leave 
if you were not constrained by all sorts of forces like being here, 
your scholarship, etc. 

A21: Yeh! I think if I were ina sithilar situation at home I very pos- 
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sibly would leave the university for a number of years. Having a 
Master’s I could just go and teach for a while forgetting about a 
Ph.D. Ivery possibly would have done that. And then at the end 
of two or three years I possibly would have realized that my interest 
in the subject wasn’t totally dead, rather that it wes a combination 
of circumstances which had covered it up somehow. (Pause) And 
another thing which keeps bothering me is the lack of motivation. 
You know—when you are at school—people by and large have a 
desire to excel. They are in a group and they naturally want to 
stand out in the class, and this function with mei s just as normal 
as anything else. I used to pay a lot of attention to it but (Pause). 

D22: You used to be motivated but you are not now. 

A22: Now whenI gotoa class and have to take an exam—it just does 
not bother me if I am fourth ina class of seven. Whereas previously 
I remember—of course there were different circumstances—that 
if the difference between me and the second boy in the class was 
even close it would keep me awake at night. Andnow this just does- 
n't bother meatall, Ofcourse at this stage it is silly to even think in 
those terms. But even so, that’s an important element in motiva- 
tion. People around you are working or getting ahead—and learn- 
ing a lot—and you want to know as much as they do. If possible 
you want to know a little more. Basically, very simply, that’s just 
ego. But nowadays that just doesn’t work. I’ve given that up to- 
tally. Here is someone working very hard, I just say he is working 
hard but Pm not. So what? (Laughs) 

D23: You don’t feel any competitive motivation. 

A23: Right! That has vanished absolutely. It was there very strongly 
till the last days when I took my Master’s exam. (In India) It meant 
so much to me that I could come first in my Master’s exam. It was 
one of the strongest boosts I’ve ever had in my life. I worked like 
mad for-six months. I was sick, very seriously, but that didn’t 
matter, 

- D24: And you were successful. 

A24: Oh, yes! All through my school and college career there has 
only been one exam in which another boy beat me. This was always 
one of the strongest elements in my motivation. I couldn’t possibly 
sit in a class in which other people were doing better than I; any bet- 
ter at all. This idea was very repugnant to me. And yet I come 
here and give that up totally ! And yet it’s quite cleartome that with 
a moderate amount of hard work I can definitely be as good as the 
students I’m with now, if not a little better. It’s not that there is a 
huge gap between them and me, I don’t feel that at all, 

D25: So by asserting yourself in the past, you could excel; and you still 
could, but for some reason you just aren’t doing it. 
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A25: Right. There was one course in which I did somehow assert my- 
self. It became important for me todo well and I did. There were 
13 or 14 people in the class and I got either the highest or second 
highest mark. I don’t know for what reason I did this, I think it 
was perhaps that I valued that one professor very much, 

D26: So you still can excel if it matters. 

A26: Right; if it matters. And somehow it has ceased to matter. 

D27: Somehow, beating the other guys doesn’t matter any more. 

A27: It doesn’t matter. And having lost this motivation I seem to have 
lost all motivation. 

D28: I see. 

A28: Previously it was not only that I should have to beat the other 
guys; in the process it was also very important that I should know 
just for the sake of knowing. One of the strongest elements in 
motivation was that I should excel, but apart from that there were 
other relatively minor ones—that I should know since there were 
so many things to be known—lI couldn’t be ignorant. But now 
having lost the motivation to excel I seem to have lost the other 
ones too. It no longer is very important to me that I don’t know all 
the details of quantum electrodynamics. 

D29: Knowing for the sake of knowing has gone too. 

A29: Ithas gone too. And this, more than the motivation to excel, is 
what bothers me. This is much more important and this is what 
bothers me. I opena book in physics and read five pages and find 
it tough going so I just leave it. 

D30: You feel that loss of the desire to know for the sake of knowing 
is a more serious loss. 

A30: Oh I think so. Ihave no illusionsas to the extent of my capabi- 
lities in physics. I realized long ago that Pm not going to be one of 
the very top. But to be even a moderately competent physicist you 
have to know. Ifyou are very good then you make very good use 
of what you know, but even if you are going to be a moderately 
competent physicist you have got to know. You have to have the 
desire to know. And if you don’t have that then you might as well 
go and be a clerk. I mean some place where you just do routine 
work; where there is no question of knowing, no question of 
finding out, no inquiry, no interest in what you are working at. 

D31: There is a kind of feeling of despair at not being readily able 
to be the best physicist in the country. i 

A31 :Yeh! It is very difficult to know which came first; the realiza- 
tion that I was not going to be a Heisenberg or the realization that 
I just wasn’t as interested in these things as I used to be. I think 
the other one came first, that is, I realized earlier what my limitations 
as a physicist were. That is, I realized what was the highest class to 
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which I could aspire. And since then it has been—it’s very difficult 
to say what the reasons could be. 

D32: You sort of gave your all in competing with the others and went 
as far as you could go; as far as you felt your capabilities could carry 
you. 

A32: Well, yes and no. (Reluctantly) I took my capabilities as far as 
they could go in exams and competing with the others, but I realize 
that I could take them much further in terms of being a physicist 
rather than in terms of excellinginexams. And it is this part which 
I’m not fulfilling. I have fulfilled my part in terms of taking exams 
and that kind of thing. I’m not fulfilling what I realize are my capa- 
bilities in being a physicist. Thatis,in doing some good original 
work. 

D33: Isee. You feel like you did your part as a student but now you 
are sort of falling down in applying it to the profession. 

A33: Right. I did my part very well as a student but I’m doing prac- 
tically nothing to make myself into a competent physicist, beyond 
what is required of me asa student. 

D34: So you are finding the conversion from student to physicist a 
painful and difficult one. 

A34: Yes, and yet these things merge so much into one another that 1 
don’t know whether I would put it in those terms. Because you con- 
tinue being a student pretty late, even after your doctorate. When 
you are a young post doctoral fellow you are still really a student. 
Young post doctorals even have their offices with the graduate stud- 
ents. (Laughs) So this business of growing from a student to a 
physicist is a slow and gradual process. It isn’t as though there was 
an abrupt jump that I’m having trouble adjusting to. It’s a very 
slow and gradual process in which a person normally should have no 
difficulty because he really doesn’t realize himself when he has ceased 
to be a student and when he has become a physicist. 

D35: Uh huh. 

A35: And Pm still conscious of the fact that I am a student. ‘That is 
I'm still in the process where I have more learning and less original 
work to do, at least for a limited period, rather than less learning 
and more sheer work to do. I’ve a lot of learning yet to do. (Pause) 

D36: So you are not sure that it is the conversion from student to phy- 
sicist which is bothering you. 

A36: No, I think that it is something even more fundamental. It has 
to do with things like this. You have only one life to live. What 
is important and relevant in that life ? 

D37: It’s more a hesitancy to commit yourself entirely to physics. 

A37: Right. (Pause) It probably isn’t that important that I should 
do something creative in physics. Somehow that shouldn’t be and 
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an essential ingredient in my making myself happy. It is much more 
important that I should be happy in quite a variety of other things. 
Physics just isn’t as important as it used to be. 

D38: So you feel like there is a wider spectrum of interests that is 
becoming important to you. 

A38: Yes. There wasa time for example when I used to think that it 
didn’t matter at all ifin the process of coming over here—in the 
process of pursuing physics—the family should be hurt. There was 
atime when I used to think that was perfectly all right if I went ahead. 
Those drags from the family should not be a factor at all. But I have 
ceased to think in those terms! Ihave come to the state where 
[think that human relations are much more important than I used 
to think even two years ago. 

D39: Uh huh. 

A39: And I think basically that it is this lack of fulfillment in human 
relations that is at the root of all this hesitancy. If I could find satis- 
faction in human relations, which are more important to me than 
they were two years ago, then that might revive my interest in things. 

D40: I see. 

A40: I mean that this is my estimate of what the situationis. Ihave 
no real idea as to whether this is correct. And that is why I have the 
feeling that if I were at home, just because I’m so close to the family 
and all that, I wouldn’t have felt this lack in human relations which 
I do feel. 

D41: I see. 

A41: And thatis whatathome partly contributed to my serious interest 
in the subject. Ididn’t realize at that stage how much these things 
(human relationships) meant to me. I took them for granted because 
they were thereand, therefore, I could be totally immersed in physics. 
Now I feel theirlack. I realize how important they were to me and 
since I can’t now find fulfillment I lack interest in other things too. 

D42: Isee. You feel that at home youhad satisfying family and friend 
relationships and that this whet your appetite for life, for physics, for 
everything. 

A42: Right. Right. Exactly. It was important to me that I should 
learn not merely because I had to learn but because I could talk about 
it to my friends, because they would be interested in what I was 
learning, and it would raise me in theiresteem. This isall a feed- 
back process and the feedback circuit is now absent (Laughs) Es- 
sentially, I have to work now in a personal vacuum and with the ab- 
sence of the feedback it seems impossible to work up the interest that 
I need to, I realize more and more how important that (suppor- 
tive feedback and satisfying human relationships) was, and that is 
why basically I have this feeling 6f despair because I don’t see how 
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I can radically alter the situation, given the circumstances that I have 
here. Ihave to make the best of what I have here. But it seems 
to me that the best I can make of the circumstances here may not turn 
out to be good enough. And that is where my basic hesitancy and 
fear arise. j 

D43:So flinging yourself into physics would not permit you to 
satisfy this need for rich human relationships. 

A43: Rather, put it the other way around, The absence of rich 
human relationships makes it impossible for me to fling my- 
self ! 

D44: Ah! Now I understand. 

A44: And I don’t see how I can correct the situation with tegard to 
human relationships so radically here. 

D45: Particularly here as opposed to home. 

A45: Yes. And this inability to correct human relationships won't 
permit me to devote the amount of attention to physics that I would 
want to, 

D46: Because here there are some barriers to satisfying human 
telationships. 

A46: Yes. The strongest of the barriers is the absence of family ties. 
l mean ordinarily you anchor yourself to your ho me and then move 
out. AndnowIdon’thave the anchor so I don’t move outand it all 


~ ends in a vacuum. I live by myself, etc. Of course I have casual 


friends, fellows in the department but they are not of sufficient depth 
to assure me of happy human relationships. 

D47: So the lack of the strong secure family ties in this country, here 
and now, is hurting your application to your work, 

A47: Yes, that is what I think. Of course, I could be very wrong. But 
that is what my analysis of the situationis, And if itis correct, then 
it seems to me to be pretty hopeless. That is why Ihave been think- 
ing of a course of action which seems to me to be the best I could 
do. That is, there is one language exam I have to take and there 
is one advanced exam one has to take while working on the thesis 
in the specific field in which you are working; so I’ve been thinking 
Of finishing the advanced exam, finishing the language exam I have 
to take, and then getting permission from here to go back home. I 
wouldn’t have the direct contact with the professors here but I have 
enough confidence in myself that given some application, the aid 
of the professors at home, and some correspondence with the profes- 
sors here I could turn out a thesis that they would accept here. So 
I’ve sort of been toying with that idea for a while. I would finish 
the requirements here and then go home. I would be left with an 
unfinished oral examat theend of the thesis, but that Gould be worked 
out somehow. I don’t feel like submitting myself to this void long 
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enough so that whatever lingering interest I have in the subject 
would die down, It might die down to the extent that you justcan’t 
rekindle it. I don’t want that to happen and I have to do something 
before that. í 

D48: You are afraid that you might destroy your interest in physics 
permanently. 

\48: Yes permanently, because of this peculiar set of circumstances. 

D49: And you think that would be a bad thing to have happen. 

\49: Yes that would be very bad because so much of my respect for 
myself is related to my capabilities in physics. If I should just 
throw in the sponge, that would very seriously hurt my esteem of 
myself. I couldn’t do it ! Well, probably if I were forced I would 
do it, but I wouldn’t want to do it. It would be too much ofa per- 
sonal psychological disaster. I wouldn’t want to do that at all. 
Of course, I’ve been toying with that idea. (Pause) Hopefully, if I 
could somehow get going, but I don’t see how I could doit, then I 
wouldn’t have to take recourse to sucha drastic step. But, if I were 
forced to, then I certainly would. Because I would be much more 
willing to take the step than to allow my interest in physics to die 
down totally. 

D50: Uh huh. Then you don’t want to let your interest in physics 
wane because this would damage your self-respect and that would 
have a detrimental effect on your whole life. 

A50: Yes, a very detrimental effect. There was a stage when Lused to 
think that creativity was the only thing a man could live for. I 
have given up such a drastic view of things. I used to think that 
nothing else mattered. I have given up such a drastic view, but 
I still do place a pretty large premium on creativity. If my life were 
to be lived without any element of creativity I don’t think that I 
could make it a worthwhile life. I wouldn’t have enough respect 
for that kind of life. 

D51: So your feeling about yourself is that it is still very important 
to you to create. 

A51: Very important. : i 

D52: And yet there are other things which are important too, in parti- 
cular, worthwhile human relationships. 

A52: Right. And I’m realizing how much the presence or absence of 
these relationships interaçts with creativity. . 

D53:You can’t separate them. i y 

A53: You can’t separate one from the other. This is something which 
I never realized before coming to this country just because my need 
for human relationships was satisfied. And I’m beginning to see 
how closely they are interrelated. You ‘can’t have one without the 
other. You could probably have satisfying human relatonships with- 
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out creativity but not the other way around, at least not for me. 
Pve known physicists who don’t care if their wives divorce them, 
and it happens once ina while, but I don’t think that I could be that 
way. 

D54: So you feel a need for a kind of total existence. 

A54: Right! 

D55: One that is rewarding on all fronts and you can’t sacrifice one 
for excellence in the other. 

- A55: And the worst part of the present situation is that the absence of 
one leads to the absence of the other, so that Pm in a state of total 
absence. (Laughs) And yet I feel trapped. The way of doing away 
with this situation seems as though it should be so simple. One 
should have satisfying relationships, this should allow one to work, 
and it all should be so simple. And yet I’min physical circumstances 
such that I can’t put this to the test;I can’t make it work. 

D56: Uh huh. So you feel that even though you have some insight 
into the problem, the circumstances won’t let you do anything 
about it. | 

A56: That is right. (Pause) So the problem has now resolved itself 
to the point that, given the fact that the circumstances won’t allow 
me to get the best solution, I’m wondering what is the next best 
thing that I can do. I should be man enough to acknowledge the 
fact that I have to put up with something which is not the ideal 
solution and make the best of it. But that takes quite a while. It is 
a very difficult thing to do. 

D57: It isn’t a fully satisfying way out. 

A57: No. And this period in one’s life could be so productive, it could 
be so satisfying. Here I am on the verge of doing creative work, 
at the end of the learning process, maturing from a student and 
adolescent into a man, and this could be such a satisfying and full 
petiod in one’s life and yet I’m living in a total vacuum. This is 
very unsatisfying. 

D58: You sort of compare the reality with the potential and see a lot 
lacking. 

A58: Right. You compare what it could have been and what it is and 

there is too much lacking. Far too much ! 

D59: I can certainly understand that. 

A59: But I have to makea go of it (Pause). I have to work enough to 
get a decent thesis out, to learn enough to write a good thesis, and 

to do it fast enough so that my work will be one step ahead of the 
decay process (Laughs). 

D60: Your self-respect demands that you find some way out. 

A60: Right. And my self-respect also demands that I find some way 
out myself. I should not have to go and seck help from other peo- 
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ple. You know, when I talk to one or two other boys about this they 
say, “Your problem is psychological and you should go and see the 
psychological counselor,” It could be psychological but an clement 
of my self-respect is that I should solve my problems myself. And 
it seems to me that I see with a fair degree of clarity just what my 
problems are. Half the solution to any problem lies in seeng what 
itis. 

D61: So it’s not really a queston of whether he could help you or not, 
it’s morea question of—you feel like you should beable to solve your = 
problems yourself. 

A61: Right. And there never has been a situation in the past in which 
I couldn’t solve my own problems, no matter what they were. So 
Pm not willing to accept defeat on that count. 

D62: So you don’t really feel like you are beaten yet. 

A62: No, certainly not! I feel that I’m down but I feel that I'll be up. 
(Laughs) No, I certainly don’t feel beaten at all. But I do realize 
that doing nothing about if for a sufficiently long time could take 
me to a state where I was effectively beaten because I couldn’t drag 
myself up. But I haven’t reached that state. (Pause) I feel reason- 
ably confident that Ican drag myself up, I don’t know how but 
(Pause). 

D63: So you feel that at this stage of the problem, something cons- 
tructive can be done, but that may be, if you let it go on and on, it 
would get out of hand. ? 

A63: Right ! Right! And I even feel that at this stage, something 
constructive could be done by myself alone. But PII be damned if 
I know whatitis. (Laughs) There is just that vague feeling of confi- 
dence-in yourself, which sometimes turns out to be wrong. You 
know, you always tell yourself, “Heck, I’ve pulled myself out 
of ruts before and Pll do it again.” But every once in a while it 
doesn’t happen that way, people don’t pull themselves out. I only 
hope that I'can do it but (Pause) Pll be damned if I know what I 
can do, ' 

D64: So behind the problem you still feel adequate to deal with it but 
just what the solution is, you don’t know yet. 5 

A64: Basically yes. And I don’t know just what the basis of this 
confidence is. If someone were to ask me, “Why do you feel con- 
fident,” I wouldn’t be able to give an answer. I have been told 
by people who have known me that, from the outside, I do look 
self-contained, a more or less confident individual. But of course, 
inside one is never the way he seems to another person. Knowing 
yourself from the inside you are never as sure of yourself asan out- 
sider can be. In spite of that I feel sure of myself toa certain extent. 
So there is no reason that I can offer for this confidence, having 

F. 13 
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known myself from the inside with all the uncertainties that I have. 
An outsider who has known me for a while would say, “Well of 
coures you'll pull through, you’re a more or less balanced indi- 
vidual, of course you’ll pull yourself through.” But from the inside 
of course, I’m not a balanced individual. No one is if one goes 
deep enough. So I’ve no reasons to offer as to why I should feel 
confident except for the fact that life has gone onin sucha way that 
nothing catastrophic has happened so far. Things seem to have 
a worked out just right. Otherwise I can see no reason why I 
should feel as confident as I do. 

D65: So yousott of feel that you are notas adequate to solve this thing 
as other people think you are and yet you still feel that you are ade- 
quate. 

A65: Yes. I mean that other people are not willing to recognize 
that Ido have a problem. People inthe department at Northwestern, 
who know me fairly well, are unwilling to admit that I could have 
a problem—that I could be struggling this way with myself. They 
feel that I haven’t worked hardenough in the past six months, but 
that this kindof thing often happens and that I’m really all right. 

D66: It’s sort of puzzling to you that they can’t even see the war going 
on inside of you when it is so important. 

A66: Right. Well, I can see why that should beso. Itry very strongly 
not to reveal too much of myinterior to other people, to sort of 
Preserve an exterior, a very conscious sort of hypocrisy. It is hy- 
pocrisy, but it is conscious and I would acknowledge that so it ceases 
to be a crime. So I can understand why people wouldn’t see the 
thing either as existing or as being important. 

D67: So may be your self-respect sort of demands that you not show 
too much of what is going on inside. 

A67: Right. I think that is a very important element in my behavior. 
IfI have problems, I feel that I should keep them to myself. I 
shouldn’t have to go around to people and tell them that these 
are my problems and ask them what to do about them. And people 
shouldn’t come to me and say, “Jesus, man, you look like a cat 
with a lot of problems.” (Laughs) That is something which I 

certainly can’t stand. 

D68: You wouldn’t want that to happen. 

A68: I certainly wouldn’t want that to happen. 

D69: So you don’t let them see. 

A69: Yeh! And apparently I do that well enough so that they just 
can’t see that or believe it. They don’t believe that it exists. I my- 
self have to do something about it. And I recognize what the 
problems are and have to do somethng about them. 

D70: So you feel that at least inyour own mind you have made some 
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progress in defining the problem. 

A70: Right. I think that at the end of last term I was at the stage 
where I didn’t even know what was wrong. I was off the mark to the 
extent that I thought that getting away from Northwestern would be 
very important. You know, getting a job out some place else. 
Well it was important in a very minor sense. A change of surround- 
ings always helps. But I was foolish to think that could be import- 
ant enough by itself. Toward the end of the summer and the begin- 
ning of this term it became clear that this wasn’t as important as I 
had thought it was. So I have overcome the total ignorance of 
thinking that getting away from Northwestern was the solution. 

D71: You tried one solution and you realize now that that wasn’t 
the way. 

A71: Yes. That had pretty much no relevance at all. (Long Pause) 

D72: So now the question in your mind is what next. 

A72: Yeh! (Pause) Here I just don’t know. (Long Pause) 

D73: And yet underneath it all you feel like somehow or other you are 
going to work this thing out. ai 

A73: Right. There isa vague notion that somehow I’m going to work 
it out. But it is the vaguest of notions. Somehow I can’t picture 
myself going to the dogs. Pll do something. (Laughs) I just can’t 
be stupid enough to allow that to happen. 

D74: So ina way, this self-respect which contributes to the problem 
by kind of locking up your feelings inside, is also the same force 
which is going to work things out. : f p 

A74: Yes, hopefully. Right. Probably a person without this feeling 
would have been tempted to give up at an earlier stage. A person 
without this feeling of confidence in himself would have been temp- 
ted to say, I’m not capable of solving this or, I must go toa third 
Person, or I’m going to do something very drastic about it, or—l 
don’t know, In general he might decide that he himself could not 
solveit. But, you are right, the very element of keeping up appear- 
ances which contributes to the problem by locking things in myself 
is the same element which contributes to my self-confidence. Of 
course it is silly to think that self-confidence alone could pull me th- 
rough because there are clear circumstances which are creating the 
problem. And something will have to be done about the citcum- 
stances. . 

D75: Uh huh. There are external forces acting on you that are con- 
tributiñg to this thing also. 

A75: Right. I have to do something about them. So the problem 
is really deciding what I want to do about them. Then I must force 
myself to go through with it. , ; 

D76: So you are beginning to feel that the problem is one of adap- 
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ting yourself to these external forces. 

A76: Right. Right. I must tell myself, “Look, the circumstances are 
such that, beyond minor alterations here and there, you can’t basically 
alter the circumstances in which you find yourself. Therefore, 
rather than try to adapt the circumstances to you, now try to adapt 
yourself to the circumstances.” This is what I hayenot donein these 
two years. I have continued to be the same individual I was when 
I came here. The difference in the circumstances coupled with the 
continuity of my “being” has caused all these difficulties. Now 1 
tealize that I can’t change the circumstances—I have to do something 
about changing Mmyself—at least my reaction to the circumstances. 
I have come to the definite realization that, “You’ve tried for two 
years and beyond such and such you cannot alter the circumstances.” 
I cannot hope for, ask for, or expect very deep human attachments 
here. This isa fact I have to accept. This is afactI did not accept 
in these two years, And you know, because I didn’t have these at- 
tachments, I have been unhappy and this and that. But now I tell 
myself, “You've tried for two years, you haven’t found it, you aren’t 
going to find it. And you must somehow adapt yourself to work 
in these circumstances in which there will be a lack of human attach- 
ment. And you have to live with the circumstances and alter your- 
self, rather than alter the circumstances.” But this is a pretty difficult 
thing todo. I’m 23, I was 21 when I came here, and I’m pretty 
gtown up by this time so it’s difficult to change. 

D77: You feel that you have reached an age and level of maturity at 
which it is difficult to make an alteration. 

A77: Right. I have a more or less full grown set of values. I don’t feel 
that Ihave to alter those values basically but I have to adjust them 
to new circumstances and it is quite difficult. Very difficult, but I 
have to doit, and I feel vaguely confident. Of course, part of this 
is coupled with the fact that I like the kind of attachments I have 
tried to form and failed to form. I place a great premium on such 
attachments. 

D78: That is still a basic need. 

A78: Still a basic need. And therefore to tell yourself that you have to 
do without them, however temporarily, is still a very difficult thing 
toacknowledge and work on. But it has to be done, it has to be done. 
People in all sorts of circumstances do it and I will have to do it too. 
I feel it will take a long while but— 

D79: So you kind of see the problem now as one of having come into a 
new environment witha personality structure which was well suited 
to the old environment, and now here you are transplanted to a new 
place with new forces working on you and itis sort of necessary 
to adapt but also very difficult because the old’ values are deeply 
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important. 

A79: Yes, deeply important. They are deeply ingrained but more 
important than that, they seem to me to be the right values. IfI 
could somehow reason myself into their inadequacy, then I would 
be more ready to shed them. 

D80: So it isa little puzzling as to why they are not here in this new 
environment. 

A80: Yeh! And I somehow have to adjust (Long Pause). The diffi- 
culty has been that all these two years I hayen’t made any effort to 
change myself. “None whatsoever, and that effort has to be made. 

D81 : If you don’t make the effort the adjustment won’t happen ? 

A81: No, Pm certain thatit won’thappen. Just by looking at the past 
two years, Adjustments of the type I have to make don’t happen 
by themselves, no, you have to make a conscious effort to do it. 
And I just haven’t made the effort at all, because I thought that the 
kind of personality I had was the kind of personality I would conti- 
nue to like having. It fitted in pretty well with the circumstances 
I lived in. It seemed to me to be a personality, no part of which I 
would like to shed. And yet here I am and some parts of my per- 
sonality just aren’t relevant and have to be shed, So it’s a pretty 
difficult process. ‘ ‘ 

D82: So life was very satisfying and you were an adequate personality 
at home. i 

A82: Right. And Pve ceased to be an adequate personality. 

D83: Without changing at all. í f 

A83: Without changing at all. And in the back of my mind there is 
this thing which keeps telling me, “Oh, no ! You arean adequate 
personality. The circumstances are wrong.” And yet, at some 
stage I have to realize thatI cannot alter the circumstances. There- 
fore, the definition of the word adequate has to change. An ade- 
quate personality is one which copes with circumstances. And what 
was adequate there just isn’t adequate here. There is no point in 
hanging on to things which were suited to a diferent environment 
and aren’t suited here. Take some simple things, for example. In 
the type of family in which I was brought up it was quite a T 
to be nonaggressive. By nonaggressive I don’t mean anything 
physical, Butin evryday life just to be sort of mildly self-effacing 
is considered to be quite a virtue. . 

D84: This is the way people should behave. X 

A84: This is the way my father behaved. Therefore, this is the way I 
learned to behave. ‘This is the way my mother has always told 
me is a nice way to behave. And it has always been very adequate. 
That is to say, I have missed nothigg because of that. Ihave been 
allowed to be happy with that kind of a personality; but that doesn’t 
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work here. And yet in the back of my mind I keep telling myself, 
“There was nothing wrong with that, it was quite all right, you were 
a decent person then, why do you have to change ?? And yet 
circumstances are different so I have to change. That just isn’t 
adequate enough. 

D85: So you feel that one of the ways in which you haye to change is 
to be a little more aggressive, the way people are here. 

A85: Yes. Specifically in connection with getting to know people. 
At home, even by being sort of mild and self-effacing, social factors 
worked in such a way that you still could know a lot of people. But 
here, unless circumstances throw you together in a special way, you 
do have to go out to meet people. You have to make the effort. 

D86: You have to assert yourself. 

A86: You have to assert yourself ! If you are in a group of people, you 
have to make your presence felt. Otherwise people just won’t take 
note of you. People will take note of the person who is making 
the largest effort to make his presence felt. And yet I tell myself 


that itis crude and vulgar to make an effort to make your presence 
felt. 


D87: Because that is the Way it was at home. 

A87: Yes. At home it was considered crude and vulgar if you tried to 
put yourself forward. And that isn’t adequate here. The result 
is that I know very few people apart from those I know by force of 
circumstances. I don’t make the effort to know more people. I 
have been here for two years, I eat in those dining halls, Pve been 
eating there every day for two years now, and yet with one or two 
exceptions I have never made an effort by sitting at a table where 
I didn’t already know most of the people there. Not merely girls, 
but even boys. There are people whom I would like to know, who 
Seem from a distance to be very nice people, but I just won’t make 
the effort to go and sit down with them. They would be perfectly 
happy to have me there I am certain because—I have some confi- 
dence that I am not an obnoxious personality. 

D88: And these people seem receptive from a distance. 

A88: Yes. And yet I won’t go out and make the effort. 

D89: You feel that this is one of the ways in which some kind of adap- 
tation is needed. 

A89: Right. It is very necessary. There again, with regard to girls, 
at home it somehow happens that you don’t have to go out to meet 
girls, you just come to know them. Your sister knows someone, 
or may be there are two or three girls who live in the neighborhood 
and you get to know them, or your mother knows someone. You 
just happen to know a set of gitls who are nice and whom you can 
go around with and talk with, without having to make the formal 
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effort of going out and knowing girls, And you can bea very mild 
and nonaggressive person and yet know a lot of girls. Here it is just 
the other way around. If you don’t make the effort, you are out. 
You are just out ! 

D90: Getting to know girls is one of the areas in which you have to be 
especially aggressive. 

A90: Right. There again, you tell yourself, “God, that’s crude, you 
can’t do that. (Laughs) I mean, that’s vulgar. How can you do 
it?” And yet it has to be done. It isn’t crude and vulgar; it may 
have been crude and vulgar under a different set of circumstances 
but here it is just the right thing. There are no absolute norms of 
crudity and vulgarity.” It is just a question of what the norms of that 
particular social set are. By the norms of my social set at home, 
it might have been crude and vulgar, but it isn’t here. I have to 
tell myself that since it isn’t here, I have to act differently. (Long 
Pause) So it’s a pretty difficult course of adaptation which should have 
started long ago but was deferred by the illusion that circumstances 
could be made to change—whichis pretty absurd. It’s obvious that 
an individual can’t change circumstances. That’s totally beyond his 
control. He can only change his reaction to them. That is, he can 
adapt himself. That is the only thing he cando. (Pause) I guess 
the realization is coming rather late, after two years. 

D91: So, in a way, you are understanding what needs to be done and 
yet it is a very painful thing to do. 

A91: Yes, very painful. (Long Pause) - 
D92: And the thing has become necessary because now it is affecting 
your work. : 
A92: Right. It is necessary because now it is affecting the whole fabric 
of my future. That is totally dependent on my doing these things. 

(Pause) l 

D92a: So it seems like the alternatives are—adapt in this environment 
and succeed, or return home and carry on with the physics where 
it is not necessary to adapt—and the latter is a very distasteful thing 
to do. A 

A92a: Right. (Pause) Because that would cause disappointments in 
people in the family and disappointmentsin myself. Andin general, 
for any individual, acceptance of failure is not a very happy thing. 

D93: So any particular path which you choose out of this dilemma in- 
volves some kind of pain. 

A93: Right. And it seems to me that the least painful way would be the 
one which involved my adapting myself. For the simple reason 
that, once I make the initial stages of adaptaion, I can geta lot of 
pleasure from the altered circumstancese which I am missing now. 
I have this vague feeling and— * 
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D94: So you think that the avenue of adapting would be the more re- 
warding one in the long run. 

A94: Right. More rewarding and less painful. Quite frankly, not 
only will I be giving pleasure to myself, it’s very possible that other 
people could find pleasure from my company. 

D95: Uh huh. It’s probably a reciprocal thing. 

A95: Itis certainly true that I come from different circumstances so there 
might be a variety of things others would be interested in; which 
they could find in me and not in other people around here. 

D96: So you have some evidence that when you do beginto communi- 
cate with people, that there are certain things that they respond to. 
A96: Exactly. Even in this country, whenever I have formed any 
acquaintances beyond the casual it has never happened that I have 
not been rewarded. The first boy I got to know well enough here, 
this Irish boy who is no longer at Northwestern, but used to be, I 
gotto know him very well—I got to knowhis family,I got to know 
his girl friend’s family very well—and they all have reciprocated ina 
much fuller fashion than I expected when the friendship started out. 
So from the scattered instances I have gathered here, there is no rea- 
son I should fear not being rewarded—on the average—as I would 
like tobe. There is no reason why it shouldn’t work out that way. 

D97: So you feel that breaking down the initial barrier is the main pro- 
blem. 

A97: Yes. Because where circumstances have somehow broken the 
barrier down, rather than myself having broken the barriers down, 
I have always been rewarded. 

D98: Then there seem to be strong forces that make it go. 

A98: Right. SoifIcould break the barriers downin other cases my- 
self, where circumstances just don’t happen to work the right way, 
or don’t happen to do all the work for me—I’m sort of waiting for 
circumstances to do all my work for me. (Laughs)—That can’t al- 
ways happen— 

D99: And to do it some other way is to be “aggressive.” 

A99: Right. Inallthe cases where I have known someone relatively 
well it has happened because we were thrown together. This Irish 
boy, I got to know him quite well because we met on registration 
day and then later found out that we were supposed to be in the same 
office with no third person. We shared the samc office for a full year. 
So, we were thrown together and it worked out very fine. 

D100: Here was just a random person, circumstances broke down the 
bartier, and a rewarding relationship ensued. 

A100; And he is the kind of person who selects his friends very care- 
fully. And he is also the type of person whom other people don’t 
take to very easily. He is a craaky sort of person, very inividualstic, 


as Sate 


so he formed pretty much no other attachments, with one 
possible exceptions. Later, other people shared the offic 
relationships didn’t work out too well fi 


selective and yet we could develop a relation 
D101: You feel that if it can be done under the worst rcums 


<a 
A101: (Long Pause) And yet it requires a change in my personality è 
which, I find very difficult. (Long Pause) Lo: ‘ep 
D102: Well, are you in the mood for a game of pingpong? o PERAN 
A102: Sure, I used to be pretty good. — Ree E ay 
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Frederick Winslow Taylor“ 


FREDERICK WINSLOW TAYLOR, universally known as the “Father of 
Scientific Management” died on March 19, 1915. Within a few years 
after his death, his place in the industrial history of the world seemed 
to be assured, for he had laid, almost single-handedly, the foundations 
for both the science of management and the wholly new profession of 
industrial engineering. Such eminent contemporaries as Walter Lipp- 
man, Louis Brandeis and Dean Edwin Gay of Harvard Business School 
unhesitatingly called him a ‘great man” and new business schools 
such as Harvard and Dartmouth adopted Taylor’s system of ‘Scientific 
Management” as the core of their curriculum. ‘The spread of his ideas 
was not limited to the United States. By 1918 Taylor’s system was 
taking on the trappings of an international movement, independent of 
particular economic systems or political ideologies. In France, a cir- 
cular of the Ministry of War, dated February 26, 1918 and signed by 
George Clemenceau, pointed out the imperative necessity of the study 
and application of the methods of work according to the principles of 
“Taylorism” and ordered the establishment in each plant of planning 


*This case, Frederick Winslow Taylor, was prepared by Professor Sudhir Kakar of the 
Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. The material for this case is taken from 
his book Frederick Taylor: A Study in Personality and Innovation, Cambridge : MIT, Mass. 
Press 1970, initiated and completed as part of the programme in applied psychoanalysis 
at the Harvard Business School under the direction of Professor Abraham Zaleznik. 
Copyright © 1970 by the President and,Fellows of Harvard College. Used by specific 
Permission, 
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departments, a central feature of the Taylor system. At the opposite 
end of the ideological spectrum Pravda, in its issue of April 28, 1918, 
published an article by Lenin exhorting the Soviets to study and master 
the Taylor system. 

The fact that both a conservative bourgeois regime in France and 
a revolutionary regime in Russia propagated Taylor’s system should not 
be a surprising one. To them, Taylor’s work was a part of technology 
with its implications of wniversality and neutrality. What Taylor had 
done was to enlarge the concept of technology which had hitherto 
been restricted to mechanical and chemical processes. His effort was 
to bring human work and the organization of work into the realm of 
technology. The principal moral “commandment” of his system was 
the increasing of productivity. 

Taylor’s system was directed to the following ends: 


(a) the standardization of work, which meant the determination of 
the “one best way” of working; and 

(b) a control so extensive and intensive as to provide for the mainte- 
nance of all these standards. 


The time and motion studies, the introduction of planning depart- 
ments, the charts for routing and scheduling, the standardization of 
tools as wellas working conditions, the incentive schemes, the new 
methods of cost accounting ... all of these innovations were parts of 
a system which took the control of production out of the workers 
hands, as had hitherto been the case, and placed it firmly with the 
management. He was thus a prophet of modern work, revolution- 
izing industrial work to a degree which is hard to visualize without 
an extensive knowledge of the work patterns of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 


CHILDHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH 


Fredrick Taylor was born in 1856 in Philadelphia, and was the fifth 
generation of his family to be born in America, descending from an 
English Quaker who had settled in the region of the lower Delaware 
River in 1677. The family had steadily prospered and Taylor’s grand- 
father, Anthony Taylor, had been a leading merchant who had amassed 
a fortune in trade with the East Indies. ‘This had enabled him to retire 
at the age of thirty-eight to a country estate. He wasalsoa banker ga 
a financier and one of the original organizers of the Farmet’s Nationa’ 
Bank of Bristol, Taylor’s father, Franklifi Taylor, was the youngest 
of Anthony Taylor’s eleven children.’ To describe him in a sentence, 
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one would say that Franklin Taylor was a gentleman of leisure, the 
Philadelphia counterpart of the English “squire,” a pillar of the Phila- 
delphia Quaker community which was concerntrated around Ritten- 
house Square and in Germantown. 

Though the Quaker elite had lost political control of Pennsylyania 
after their refusal to support the Indian Wars of the 1750s, they formed 
a “solid” upper class parallel to the “fancy” Episcopalian upper class 
which lived on the Main Line. The dominant characteristics of this 
Quaker upper class were seclusiveness, simplicity, moral fervor, and 
clannishness. The Quaker aristocracy was more intellectual and intros- 
pective than its Episcopalian counterpart, and had a strong sense of fa- 
mily tradition and of caste. Franklin Taylor was a member of this 
caste. He shared and accepted its norms and it may not be, in fact, 
unreasonable to describe him as a gentleman of leisure, with the present 
connotations of the term. Of coutse, one did not work inthe sense of 
holding ajob to make money, or to get ahead. On the other hand, the 
Quaker ideal frowned on “one-who-did-not-work,” or the wastrel. 
This resulted in a few of the Professions being considered worthy of a 
gentlemen. , - medicine, law, banking, and running the family firm. 
A lawyer in Philadelphia, using Esq. after his name, while everyone 
else had a Mr. before his, was accorded the same reverence as a Divine 
in Puritan Massachusetts or as a Herr Professor in Germany. The 
dilemma of how to get around the “job-aspect” of the profession was 
resolved by not being a practicing lawyer for any great length of time. 
Though there wete Non-practicing doctors, much more common were 
the non-practicing lawyers. 

In keeping with his position and the values of his times, Franklin 
Taylor was graduated from Princeton in 1840, took his M.A. from the 
Same university, settled down in Philadelphia and was admitted to the 
bar in 1844, His practice of law, perfunctory at best, was soon given 
Sp and the only work which took up any amount of his time was his 
Position as a secretary to a charitable organization. He thus fulfilled 
the Quaker ideal of combining “work” with “Good works.” Franklin 
Taylor was a cultivated man who loved poctry, history, languages, es- 
pecially the classica] ones and spoke highly of Cicero’s Orations. Tay- 
lor’s recollection of his father was “of his soft, mild manner and gentle- 
ness which is almost that of a woman,”! 

Of Emily Winslow Taylor, Frederick’s mother, we are told that she 
had the stronger character, The women in the Winslow family were 
reputed to have been Strong, self-reliant, and willful, believing in the 
power of private inspiration, Emily Taylor’s grandmother, Thankful 


1 i forris WW 
i Letter to Morris W. Cooke, December 3, 1910, Taylor Collection, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. * 
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Hussey, had acquired some fame asa Quaker woman preacher who 
often travelled unattended and on horse-back from Maine to Rhode 
Island, preaching en route. Emily Taylor herself was a strong energetic 
woman, one of the leaders of the Suffragette movement, who believed 
in the English ideal of keeping all one’s emotions properly and decently 
suppressed. Her system of child-training was all “work, drill and dis- 
cipline” while her household “truly was a thing, ruled, regular... .” 


To one member of the family was assigned the duty of seeing that 
all the match receptacles were kept filled; and when after two years, 
she one day found a receptacle that had not been filled, the important 
thing with her was, not that all receptacles had been kept filled for 
two years, but that on this day there had been a lapse.” 


The retribution that followed was swift and “just” for Emily Taylor 
was determined that her boys, Frederick and his older brother Edward, 
(the younger sister Mary completed the house hold 3 years after Frede- 
tick was born) should grow up “pure in mind and body.” When the 
family was in France and the boys were being drilled in French under her 
strict supervision, it was her habit to go over the texts first and then 
pin together pages which she considered unfit for young eyes. It was 
her opinion that indulgence on the parents’ part was not a sign of love 
but of carelessness; what was demanded was a “‘thinking love. 

In his boyhood play Taylor was sevete in his observance of each and 
every rule of the game, whatever the game might be. In a game of 
croquet he would carefully work out the angles of the various strokes, 
the force of impact and the advantages of overstroke as against under- 
stroke before he started to play. In cross-country walks he constantly 
experimented with his legs in an endeavor to discover the step which 
would cover the greatest distance with the least expenditure of energy. 

Birge Harrison, who knew Taylor almost all his life writes in his re- 
collections: 

Fred was always a bit of a crank in the opinion of out boyhood band, 
and we were inclined to rebel sometimes from the strict rules and 
exact formulas to which he insisted that all of our games must be sub- 
jected. To the future artist (Harrison) for example, it did not vite 
absolutely necessary that the rectangle of our rounders court shou 
be scientifically accurate, and that the whole of a fine, onn morning 
should be wasted in measuring it off by feet and by inches. 


ERAD. Copley, Frederick W. Taylor, Father of Scientific Management, New York: 
Harper Bros., Vol 5 I, 1923, 53 
S., 1,1923 SS x Car era acti Stevens Ins- 
o Birge Hatrison, Recollections August 95, Iolpyie E laylor Collection (Stevens Ins 
"tute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey). 
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Taylor suffered from insomnia all through his life. At the age of 
twelve, being troubled by nightmares, he constructed for himself a 
harness of straps and wooden points, the latter so arranged that when- 
everin his sleep he turned over upon his back the wooden points would 
press the dorsal muscle and at once awaken him. Before going toa 
dance he would consciously and systematically list the attractive and 
unattractive girls with the object of dividing his time equally between 
them. In the diary of his trip to Europe at the age of twelve, the only 
curious feature is the occasional listing of all stations that the train 
passed through with the exact times of arrival and departure. 

It is also noteworthy that Taylor never was at ease in witnessing 
hostile scenes. Time after time he would play the role of the peacemaker. 
Throughout his adult life, Taylor would insist that scientific manage- 
ment was the only system which would make for peace and harmony 
between the management and the workers and that this was its only 
raison d'etre. As one of the workers who worked under Taylor during 
his early years at Midvale Stcel perceptively put it: 


+-+.. His work under the new Taylor System, seemed to be of the 
most contradictive character, that is he was working hard and quar- 
telling with many people to establish a system, . . the aim of which 
was to make permanent peace between employer and employee.‘ 


In 1872, .at the age of sixteen Taylor entered Exeter along with his 
brother to prepare for Harvard. It was intended that the brothers fol- 
low the two sacred professions, Edward was to become a doctor and 
Frederick a lawyer, his father’s profession. At Exeter, in his senior 
year, he led his class and diligently studied the classics, Virgil’s Bucolics, 


Georgic and Aeneid, Plato and Herodotus in Greek. However Taylor 
would write in a school essay : 


In practical life a knowledge of the classics is of about no benefit 
to any but professional men. . . when there are so many other studies 
which are equally good training for the mind, and which would be 
of use to us in our business and our professions in after life I do not 
think that time is well spent in studying Latin and Greek. 


He suffered from frequent headaches and restless sleep which he later 
attributed to the hard work of this period. He experimented with the 
harness and 4 variety of pillows, one made of tufted hair cloth and ano- 
ther made from a board covered with canvas. He also tried stretching 

4 William Fannon, Recollections, Taylor Collection, Joc. cit. 


5 Frederick W., Taylor, “The ‘Study, of Classics,” 


5 unpublished manuscript, Taylor 
Collection, Mc. cit. 
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strings across the bed uprights, and would then wake up with marks of 
the strings covering his face. In spite of the troubled sleep, he passed 
his entrance examination for Harvard with honors. He thus seemed to 
be well set fora career in law when he complained of failing eyesight, 
and went back to his parents’ home in Germantown. 

It must be mentioned that his father had complained in one of his 
letters to Taylor of “‘a great weakness of my eyes. . . . indeed I cannot 

„read or write for any length of time without pain in my eyes and head- 
ache, but I think with time and care I shall entirely recover.”® After 
returning home and having abandoned his plans to attened Harvard 
and pursue a career in law he is reputed to have been a very disap- 
pointed young man. 

Taylor spent a few months at home, restless, roaming about the 
house, unable to study and avid for the smallest jobs, such as carrying 
stones for his mother’s hotbeds. If there were any reproaches made 
for his “failure” it was not by his parents but by his own conscience. 

In late 1876, he joined a small firm, Enterprise Hydraulic Works, as 
an apprentice patternmaker and machinist. In the small, dark machine 
shop, the hours were long. Taylor would breakfast at five-thirty in the 
morning and then begin work by sweeping the floor. Although he 
hated manual labor and his eyesight was very early restored, he persis- 
ted in the weary duties ofan apprenticeship, earning nothing in his first 
year, $1.50 a week in the second and third years and $3 per week in his 
fourth year. He was perhaps the only common laborer in America 
who was a member of the Philadelphia Cricket Club. 

He sang tenor in a choral society and enthusiastically played in ama- 
teur theatricals, in which, besides being well known for his interpre- 
tation of the part of a German doctor who spoke broken English, he 
was famous for the fidelity and true to life quality of his performance of 
feminine roles.’ In the four years of his apprenticeship, Taylor tried hard 
to identify with the workers. He imitated their dress and manners and al- 
ways regretted that he could not learn to chew tobacco. More impor- 
tant, to the consternation of his family and friends, he learned to sweat : 


. . . . he would let loose a few good ones in the presence of the 
ultra respectable and the ultra staid. . . He did not swear when most 
men would and did swear when most men would not dream of it... 
We may imagine that no feathered, non webfooted mother was more 
amazed and bewildered upon seeing her chicks take to water than 
was Emily Taylor when her offspring brought back from the shop 
a readiness to use words beginning with a big-big-D.* 


6 Letter from Franklin Taylor, February 22, 1874, Taylor Collection, lor. cit. 
T Copley Vol. 1, p- 88. i 
8 Copley, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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Taylor later came to remember the apprenticeship period as the best 
training he ever had. This period, he said, taught him a profound 
res pect for the American workman. Ina lecture to Harvard students 
in 1910, he elaborated on this theme: 


Now, I assume that most of you gentlemen are not the sons of 
working men, and that you have not yourselves worked during any 
long period of time, at least, with working men, and on the same- 
level with them. The fact is, that in all essential matters, they are just 
the sameasyouandIare. The working man and the college profes- 
sor have fundamentally the same feelings, the same motives, the same 
ambitions, the same failings, the same virtues. .. . We are all of the 
same clay.’ 


Taylor started his career in industry in 1874 during the period of very 
tapid industrial expansion which, by the end of the century had made 
the United States the greatest industrial power in the world. This period 
brought the Industrial Revolution to its full flowering; by its end the 
United States had overtaken Great Britain and outraced Germany in 
industrial manufacturing. This was also the factory-age, with the 
number and size of factories steadily increasing, spelling the destruction 
of the old artisan handicrafts. Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, America had been a nation of small and medium businesses, but 
in the second half of the century the situation changed radically. As 
late as 1850, one of the biggest plants in the country was an ironworks 
that employed about a thousand workers. The average New England 
textile mill employed two to three hundred operatives. No shop was 
so large that the manager did not know the older workers, and in most 
cases the manager was the owner or the active partner. ‘The manage- 
ment style was a personal one, problems being solved ad hoc, empirically 
for each establishment. Knowledge about the solution was transmitted 
by observation or word of mouth and in most new firms had to be again 
rediscovered. Managment was a kind of personal autocracy, depend- 
ing completey upon the personality of the owner. With increasing 
factory size and increasing separation of ownership and management, 
the Stresses on personal, autocratic management became correspond- 
ingly acute. 

The problem was further complicated by the social upheavals in the 
aftermath of the Civil War and by the increasing labor unrest. Frequent 
depressions, lightning changes in technology that led to job insecurity 
and urban overcrowding, increased the labor unrest and gave impetus 


® Reederick W. Tay r i 
Frederick W. Taylor, Workmen and Their Management, unpu blished lecture manuscript 
1999, Harvard Business School, pp. 13, 14. 
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to the trade union movement. The stage was thus set for Taylor’s 
work and Philadelphia, his hometown, was very much in the center 
of these changes and the strain they effected on social and industrial 
life. 


YounGc ADULTHOOD 


In 1878, at the age of twenty-two, Frederick Taylor finished his appren- 
ticeship as a patternmaker and machinist. In the same year he 
joined Midvale Steel Works as a common, unskilled laborer. In 
the year Taylor joined Midvale, there were perhaps four hundred men 
employed there, Ina way, it was a microcosm of the industrial world 
of the period of transition between relatively small and large scale pro- 
duction, bigger than the typical factory before the start of industrial 
expansion and much smaller than the steel works of the early tewntieth 
century. It was owned jointly by two friends of the Taylor family, E.W. 
Clark and William Sellers. There is much evidence to suggest that 
Taylor selected Midvale because of the personality of Sellers, the presi- 
dent of the company. Sellers was one of the most noted engineers of 
the country. He had an impressive physical presence—powerful build, 
bushy eyebrows, curving mustache and an imperial beard. Extremely 
self-confident, he had the reputation among his employees of being 
able to “growl likea lion, kick like a steer, and bawl like a bull.’ 
Taylor, and there is no other word for it, absolutely adored Sellers. 
Sellers gave him ‘‘character”? which Taylor defined as the ability to 
control one’s self, body and mind, the ability to do things which are 
disagreeable along with unquestioning obedience to one’s superior. 
There were many incidents with Sellers that demonstrated these 
lessons in character, Once Sellers gave him some drawings that he 
wished to see developed further. Ina day or two Taylor returned 
with an entirely new set of drawings of his own preparation. 
“What are these >” asked Sellers as he started to look them 
over. è 

Enthusiastically Taylor informed him that he had become convinced 
that his (Seller’s) ideas were impracticable and so he had worked up 
some of his own. In Sellers officea fire was burning in the grate, and 
Sellers promptly threw the drawings into the fire. e 

“The next time,” said Sellers, “perhaps you won’t abandon any of 
my ideas as impracticable till you have first tried them guni 

There were other incidents of this kind, and later in his li 


fe while 


10 Copley, Vol. I, p. 108. id 
Ut Ibid., p. 135. 
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lecturing to young men in college, Taylor spoke of the important 
lessons they contained. 
- 

For success, then, let me give one simple piece of advice beyond 
all others. Every day, yearin and year out, each man should ask him- 
self, over and over again, two questions. First, “What is the name of 
the man I am now working fot?” and having answered this defi- 
nitely, then “what does this man want me to do, right now ?? Not, 
“What ought I do in the interest of the company that I am working 
for ?” Not, “What are duties of the position that I am filling ?” 
Not, “What should I do for my own best interest ?” but plainly and 
simply, “What does this man want me to do?”... the most impor- 
tant idea should be that of serving the man over you his way, not 
yours; and that this lies, generally speaking in giving him not only 
what he wants but also giving him a little extra present of some 
kind.” 


Taylor came to work directly under Sellers only in 1881. For the first 
three years, his superior was Charles Brinley, a “‘scholar and a gentle- 
man,” whom Taylor cordially hated for his “aloof,” aristocratic ways. 


. Taylor’s private chamber of, horrors consisted of bankers, scholars, 


theologians and Germans and he never lost an opportunity to 
express his disdain of classical education or gentlemanly ways. If 
he had really wanted to, after his entry into the company, with his 
no difficulty in Exeter education and his social connections, there 
would have been getting a white collar job, at least as a clerk. Taylor 
had to substitute as clerk for a short time but his comment on that 
experience was: 


í I did the work all right, although it was distasteful to me, and 
~ after having trained another clerk to do the work of the shop I asked 
permission of the foreman to work as machinist." 


© Shortly after this the management wanted a gang boss to take charge 


of the lathes and Taylor was appointed to this position, Previously 
the workmen in the shop, including Taylor, had an agreement to limit 
output, This limit was about one-third of the possible output and 


“was a good example of restriction of output found in all the industrial 


countries. 


As soon as Taylor became the gang boss some of the workers came 
up to him and the following conversation (in Tayor’s words) followed: 

3 p. W. Taylor, Lecture on “Success.” 

3 Gan T cf, p ren SAN s i 

1 : Sze Taylor's testimony in U,,S. Congress, House Special Coffimittec, hearings to in- 
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Now, Fred, you are not going tobe a damnpiecework hog, are 
you ° 

If you fellows mean you are afraid lam going totry to geta larger 
output from these lathes then, yes, Ido propose to get more work 
out. You must remember I have been square with you fellows up 
to now and worked with you. I have not broken a single rate; I have 
been on your side of the fence. But now I have accepted a job under 
the management of this company and I am on the other side of the 
fence, and I will tell you perfectly frankly that I am going to try to 
get a bigger output from these lathes. 

Then, you are going to be a damned hog. 

Well, if you fellows put it that way, all right. 

We warn you, Fred, if you try to bust any of these rates we will 
have you over the fence in six weeks. 

That is all right. I will tell you fellows again frankly that I 
Propose to try to get a bigger output off these machines." 


This was the beginning of a piecework fight which lasted nearly three 
years. Taylor fought with the usual management methods of time, i 
fines, and dismissals while the workers, even the new ones, persisted in 
refusing to increase the output. The fight generated increasing bit- r3 
terness. Taylor, who had set such great store on his good relatión- 
ship and camaraderie with the workers became increasingly= anxious 
as this relationship steadily deteriorated. 

Some of the workers even threatened him with physical violente and 
in one case actually threatened to shoothim. However in spite of this 
evidence Taylor, in his testimony at the Congressional hearings of 1912, 
maintained that his relationship with the workers was one of mutual, 4 
friendliness and that any strains existed only inside the factory and were- 
forgotten by him, and presumably by the workers, immediately after ` 
working hours, sa 

Later on he would say: : kosi 

; 

Iwasa young man in years, but I give you. my word Iwasa great 
deal older than Iam now with worry, meanness, and contemptible- 
ness of the whole damn thing. Itisa horrid life for any man to live; 4 
not to be able to look any workman in the face all day long with- R 
out seeing hostility there and feeling that every man ground is his 
virtualenemy. ‘This life wasa miserable one and I made up my mind 
either to get out of the business entirely and go into some other line 
of work, or to find some remedy for this unbearable condition. n 


14 Hearings, Voluitie IMI, 141 ff. . n 
18 Hearings, Volume ITI, 1414. 
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In these three years, Taylor worked in the shops of Midvale from 6 : 30 
in the morning to 5: 10 in the evening and then walked the two miles 
back to hishome. He often volunteered to work on Sundays as well 
as overtime on weekdays. After work he studied at home taking courses 
in science and engineering. After walking home from work and eating 
dinner he would set his alarm clock for 2 a. m. when he would rise, bathe, 
anddress inhisworking clothesitostudy until 5 a.m. He would then 
lie down for half an hour’s sleep before eating breakfast and catching 
the six o’clock train at the Reading Railway Station which would bring 
him to work. As the fight with the workers progressed his study habits 
were to change. After finishing studying he would not go to sleep im- 
mediately but take a midnight run through the deserted streets of Ger- 
mantown. 

In 1881 the fight with the workers came to an end. The “aloof” 
Brinley had retired and ‘Taylor came in close contact with Sellers. 
Taylor now tried to analyze the causes for the fights with the workers 
and came to the conclusion that no one really knew what a fair day’s 
work was. Realizing this he asked permission from Sellers to make a 
a series of experiments to find out how quickly various kinds of work 
ought to be done. One of the types of investigations which was started 
_ at that time came to be later known as the “time study.” 

“The years between 1881 and 1890, when Taylor left Midvale, may 
also be called the “‘years of achievement.” Freed from personal anxiety, 
he was now able to direct his tremendous energy toward revising and 
incorporating a theoretical solution into a practical system. By 1883 
at the age of twenty seven, Taylor had received his Mastet’s degree in 
mechanical engineering, through home study, from The Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. By 1884, in a period of six years, he had advanced 
from the position of unskilled laborer to that of chief engineer of Mid- 
vale. This was also the year in which he married Louise Spooner, à 
girl he had known since childhood. In this period the foundations of 

scinentific management were laid; the standardization of tools, the esta- 
blishment ofa repair shop with standardized procedures for the inspec- 
tion and repair of machine tools and belting; the setting up of a central 
planning room which scheduled the route of each assembly and subas- 
sembly in advance, the introduction of a refined cost-accounting system, 
the systematizatin of purchase and inventory control, the use of printed 
job and instruction cards, the time study, the incentive system, and 

others. J 

He was slowly winning a grudging respect from his fellow executives 
who eventually began to concedë : 


thatin the madness of “a man who gets two forgings turned where 
only one had been turned before, there must be a gleam of method 
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and that it might be agood thing for the works in general to go 
crazy to this extent.’® 


By 1890, Taylor, then thirty-four years old, scemed to be well set for 
a highly successful and brilliant career in industry. In this year how- 
ever an even more glittering opportumity came his way. Some members 
of President Cleveland’s inner circle, financiers linked with Standard 
Oil interests, were organizing a company known as the Manufacturing 
Investment Company for the conversion of forest products into fiber 
suitable for the making of paper. Taylor was offered the job of general 
manager which he accepted. The company was however not too suc- 
cessful. His difficulties with the workers were foreseeable. They 
resented the “city man” with his new fangled notions of running a mill, 
mistrusting even the improvements he made for their benefit. For 
example, “barkers” who stripped the bark from logs with revolving 
steel discs were put inside cages in order to prevent serious accidents 
should passers by knock against them. The men resented this and 
thought it amounted to “making a monkey out of a man.” 

By far the most serious source of disappointment, however, was 
his inability to get on well with his employets—the financiers who had 
organized the company. Taylor said: 


rience has been so unsatisfactory with financiers 
that never wantto work for any of them. If there is a_manufactu- 
rer at the head of any enterprise, such as ship building or construction 
work of any kind, and he is a large minded man, thatis the man whom 
I want to be under. As a rule financiers are looking merely for a turn 
over. Itisalla question of making money quickly, and whether the 
company is built up so as to be the finest of its kind and permanently 
successful is a matter of complete indifference to almost all of them.” 


e thathe resigned in 1893 and hada 


breakdown, the symptoms of which were insomnia andstomach trouble. 

He now decided that it was unwise to carry on the double burden 
of executive and proselytizer for his ideas—of running a factory and 
introducing his system of management. He chose to concentrate onthe 
latter, and set himself up asa consulting engineer. His consulting work 
was however not too successful for he constantly got into fights with 
his employers. His increasing inability to control his hostility 
towards, “those financiers” undoubtedly played a major role; forever 


anticipating their opposition, he antagonized them with his bellige- 


rence and impatience. 
One of the more noteworthy € 


Personally my expe 


‘Taylor’santipathy became so intens 


vents of this period is that he spent the 


16 Copley, Voltime 1, pe 334. 2 s 
New York: A.S.M.E., 1907. 


17 F, W. Taylor, On the Art of Cutting Metals, 
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winter months of 1895 working ata lathe in Sellers’ company in Phila- 
delphia and Sellers agreed to share the expenses of experimentation 
with cutting tools. Taylor’s work eventually led to the publication of 
a book entitled On the Art of Cutting Metals. Taylor made the statement 
that “it was the easiest and happiest year I have had since I got out of 
my apprenticeship.’’! r 

In 1898, Davenport, an old associate from Midvale days, who was 
then a vice president of Bethlehem Steel Company offered Taylor a 
longterm job to reorganize Bethlehem. This offer gave him not only 
another chance to repair his confidence in himself and his methods, 
but an undreamed of opportunity to work on a much larger scale than 
had hitherto been his lot. 

Bethlehem Iron Co. (renamed Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1899) had been 
started around 1860 in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania by two brothers who 
simply bought a farm and established a blast furnace on it. When 
Taylor went to Bethlemen, although a scion of the original owners was 
still the company’s president, effective power had passed into the hands 
of the Philadelphia financier, Joseph Wharton, After his talk with 
Davenport, Taylor had a brief meeting with the president, Linderman, 
and then went to see Wharton, to assure himself of the backing of the 
most powerful man in the company. The meeting was a satis- 
factory one and Taylor, buoyed with hope and confidence, went in 
to tackle his greatest challenge. 


MIDDLE-AGE 


Next to Midvale, the three years at Bethlehem were Taylor's most pro- 
ductive years. It was during this period that the discovery of high- 
speed steel was made and much of his work took its final form. His 
work at Bethlehem was two fold: the introduction of his management 
principles first in the yard, and second, in the machine shop. The 
description of the first part of this task, known as the “Storyof Schmidt” 
became a classical example of Scientific Management, and was frequently 
used by Taylor as an illustration in his writings and speeches. (See 
Appendix B.) The “Story of Schmidt” also shows the authoritarian 
streak in Taylor, at complete variance with his assertion that Scientific 
Management was a means of harmony and coopération between the 
management and the worker. ‘Taylor insisted repeatedly that Scientific 
Management was not an efficiency system for increasing productivity 
though it was that too, buta “mental revolution” which made the ma- 
nagement and the workers partners, 


18 Hearings, Wheeler Testimony; Volume I, p. 76. 
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Despite the unusual financial prosperity and productivity of these 
years, the Bethlehem episode was also Taylor’s greatest setback. The 
cause lay in Kis running battles with the great majority of Bethlehem’s 
executives and owners whom he damned openly as “those financiers.” 
Though the trouble with the president,-Linderman (whom he considred 
a typical aristocrat and financier) started soon after his arrival, he could 
afford to ignore him as long as Davenport and Wharton supported him. 
There is the story that some of the directors assembled one day and 
tried to heckle Taylor into submitting his resignation. Taylor, how- 
ever, still backed by Wharton, let them know in no uncertain terms 
that he was aware of their purpose but that if they wanted to get rid 
of him they would have to fire him, and “What was more, they one and 
all could go to blue blazes.” The violence of his responses was stead- 
ily mounting, and Taylor’s written communications with Linderman, 
did not excel in tactfulness: 


...Today Mr. Davenport called my attention, for the first time to 
a drawing of the foundation for your new steam Hammer which 
is being put up.... I have not been consulted about this by any one, 
and therefore, will not assume the slightest responsibility either 
direct or indirect, regarding it.” Neg 

... It isa curious psychological fact, and one for which the writer 
can find no explanation, that of all the parties who have visited the 
works and who are acquainted with what has been done here the only 
ones who have failed to congratualate the writer upon the results ac- 
complished are with one or two exceptions the leading officers of the 
company.*! $ 


Men in his own little group were shocked by some of his outbursts. 
Clearly a crisis, psychological and professional, was in the offing, and 
finally did occur in early 1901. ‘Taylor complained of poor health and 
nervous strain. The old symptoms of a breakdown—stomach trouble, 
sleepless nights—appeared once again, At Bethlehem, Wharton, tired 
of the squabbling, withdrew his support and Taylor, along with all his 
associates was summarily dismissed. The greatest application of the new 
management system was brought to an abrupt halt and for the moment, 
in his own eyes, Frederick Taylor was a failure. : ) 

After his dismissal Taylor did not look for a new job. He and his 
wife had no children and they now decided to adopt two boys and a 
girl and move back to Philadelphia. In Germantown, Taylor rented a 
house very near to “Cedron” where he had spent the first cleven years 


19 Taylor in informal conversation, cited in Copley, Volume H, p. 47. 
20 Taylor to Linderman, March 15, 1899, Taylor Collections, loc. tit. 
2 Taylor to Linderman, March 1901, Taylor Collections foc. at. 
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of his boyhood. Every evening he would walk down to Rose Street to 
visit his invalid mother. He also saw a lot of his old chiefof Midvale 
days, William Sellers and made plans to continue his metal cutting in- 
vestigations in the Sellers shop. He now decided that he could “no 
longer afford to work for money” and would spend the rest of his life in 
the propagation of his system. 

The period between 1902 and 1910, if not the happiest, was at least 
the calmest period of Taylor’s adult years. Although he had given up 
working for money, he had by no means lost the habit of work. Re- 
latively freed from personal attacks, which had intruded upon his middle 
years, and settled into family life, he found a measure of serenity in what 
had been until then such a turbulent life. 

The mornings were set apart for work, which now consisted of writing, 
keeping up with his correspondence, and counselling a growing number 
of followers engaged in introducing his system into different factories 
throughout the country. In the afternoons he played golf; while the eve- 
nings belonged to the family. Soon after he had moved back from Beth- 
Ichem to Germantown, he started writing the first paper which was to 
give a complete outline of his system. ‘‘Shop Management” was read 
before the Saratoga meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1903, although limited notice was taken of it at the time. 

Meanwhile, Taylor’s reputation as an engineer, based partly on his 
discovery of “high speed” steel, had been steadily growing. In Decem- 
ber 1905, he was elected President of the A.S.M.E. for the following 
year. This drew attention to his earlier paper on management and interest 
in his ideas steadily grew. There was now a small but steady stream of 
men who came to meet Taylor and hear about Scientific Management. 
Taylor set aside certain days on which he arranged to speak to these 
groups at home and then to take them to see Scientific Management in 
action in the demonstration shops. The movement was gaining in 
credibility and respectability, attracting attention and followers in gov- 
ernment and academic circles. Although Taylor’s ideas had spread steadily 
among professionals, they had not yet caught the attenton or imagination 
of the lay public. The situation changed abruptly with the publicity 
provided in 1910 by Louis D. Brandeis and the Eastern Railroad Case. 
In this case Brandeis arguing aginst the railroads’ proposal to increase 
freight rates, attacked their inefficiency, mentioning that they could 
save a million dollars a day by adopting the methods of Scientific 
Management. i 

The “million dollars a day savings” idea immediately caught the fancy 
of the press. Though Taylor had not appeared as a witness in the rate 
hearings, his name had constantly been methioned as the “father” of 
the movement responsible for such “miracles.” The public spot light 
now shifted to the fifty-four year old prophet. In the following years 
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hundreds of articles on Scientific Management appeared in newspapers 
and magazines. In 1911, The Principles of Scientific Management, pro- 
bably the single most important book in the history of management, 
was published and by 1915 had been translated into eight European 
languages and Japanese. 

This flood of notice and praise was marred, however, by the increas- 
ingly disparaging criticism that began to appear in editorial articles and 
correspondence columns in the national press. Fora while Taylor, in his 
role as a reformer, was able to meet the criticism philosophically: “I have 
found that any improvement of any kind is not only opposed, but aggres- 
sively and bitterly opposed, by the majority of men, and the reformer must 
usually thread a thorny path.”?? But the sniping continued, in spite of 
the efforts of his disciples to reassure him—‘‘the reformer is always mis- 
understood and misrepresented.” Taylor had, as we have seen, a low 
tolerance for sustained hostility. The situation steadily worsened, the 
attacks on him multiplied as organized labor now entered the fray and 
scattered sniping developed into a broad fusillade. Samuel Gompers, 
the president of A.F.L. sarcastically held forth against Taylorism : 


So, there you ate, wage-workers in general, mere machines— 
considered industrially, of course. Hence, why should you not be 
standardized and your motion power brought up to the highest pos- 
sible perfection in all respects, including speeds? Not only your 
length, breadth and thickness as a machine, but your grade of hard- 
ness, malleability, tractability and general service ability can be ascer- 
tained, registered, and then employed as desirable. Science see 
thus get the most out of you before you are sent to the junk pile. 
din his last years was reputedly 
He withdrew more and more 
aring old age and 


Taylor became more and more upset an 
a disappointed and disheartened man. 
from the hub of the movement he had created. Fearin 
looking back on his life he apparently experienced nagging despair and 
doubt about the worth of his work. On March 10, 1915, he entered a 
hospital with pneumonia. He was there for nine days before he died. 
His biographer recorded Taylor’s manner in death as follows: 
he would get up and systematically 
On the ninth day he was 
he mornipg, an unusual 
an hour later she found 


Every morning in the hospital, 
wind his Swiss watch at the same hour. 
heard to wind his watch at half-past four in t 
hour. When the nurse entered his room half 
that he was dead.” 


22 Taylor to Gilbreth, November 9, 1909, Taylor Collection, Jac. cit. 


23 Barth to Taylor, January 3, 1910, Taylor Collection, w. cit. é 
24 Milton I, Nadworny, Scientific Management and ephe Unions, Cambridge, Harvard 


University Press, 1955, p. 51. z 
25 Cited by Frank B, Copley, Frederick W. 
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APPENDIX A 


FR EDERICK WINSLOW TAYLOR 


In portant Dates 


1856 Born in Germantown, Philadelphia 
1869-1872 ` Trip to Europe with parents, brother and sister 
1872-1874 z Excter 
1874-1878 Apprenticeship in Enterprise Hydraulic Works 
1878 Joined Midvale 
1884 Marriage 
1890 Left Midvale 
- 1890-1893 General Manager of Manufacturing Investment Company 
1893-1898 Independent Consulting Work 
1896 Mother’s stroke 
1898-1901 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
1901 Dismissal from Bethlehem 


Adoption of children 
Giving up of paid work 


1906 Elected President of A.S.M.E. 

1999 Death of Father 

1911 Publishing of Principles of Scientific Management 
1915 ` Died in Philadelphia 


APPENDIX B 
FREDERICK WINSLOW TAYLOR 


The Story of Schmidt 


OnE oF 


THE first pieces of work undertaken by us, when the writer started to intro- 
duce scien 


tific management into the Bethlehem Steel Company, was to handle pig iron on 
task work. The opening of the Spanish War found so 


F me 80,000 tons of pig iron placed 
in small piles in an open fisld ad 


joining the works. Prices for pig iron had been so low 
that it could not be sold out of Profit, and it therefore had been stored, With the 
opening of the Spanish War the price of pig iron rose, anc 
was sold. This gave us 


122 


1 this large accu mulation of iron 
a good opportunity to show the workmen, as well as the owners 
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and managers of the works, on a fairly large scale the advantages of task work over the 
old-fashioned day work and piece work, in doing a very elementary class of work. 

‘The Bethlehem Steel Company had five blast furnaces, the product of which had been 
handled by a pig iron gang for many years. This gang, at this time, consisted of about 
73 men. They were good, average pig iron handlers, were under an excellent foreman 
who himself had been a pig iron handler, and the work was done, on the whole, about 
as fast and as cheaply as it was anywhere else at that time. 

A railroad switch was run out into the field, right along the edge of the piles of pig 
iron. An inclined plank was placed against the side of a car, and cach man picked up 
from his pile a pig of iron weighing about 92 pounds, walked up the inclined plank and 
dropped it on the end of the car. 

We found that this gang were loading on theaverage about 12 1/2 long tons per man 
per day. We were surprised to find, after studying the matter (time study), that a first class 
pig-iron handler ought to handle between 47 and 48 long tons per day, instead of 12 1/2 
tons. This task seemed to us so very large that we were obliged togo over our work 
sure that we were right. Once we were sure, 
however, that 47 tons was a proper day’s work for a first-class pig iron handler, the 
task which faced us as managers under the modern scientific plan was clearly before us. 
It was our duty to see that the 80,000 tons of pig iron was loaded on to the cars at the 
rate of 47 tons per man per day, in place of 121/2 tons, at which rate the work was then 
being done. And it was further our duty to see that this work was done without bringing 
cl with the men, and to sce that the men 
ing at the new rate of 47 tons than they 


several times before we were absolutely 


on astrike among the men, without any quarr 
were happier and better contented when load 
were when loading at the old rate of 12 1/2 tons. 2 
Our first step was the scientific selection of the workman. In dealing with workmen — 
it is an inflexible rule to talk to and deal with only one 


under this type of Management, see re 
man at atime, since each workman has his own special abilities and limitations, and 
ing to develop cach individual 


since we ate not dealing with men in masses, but are try! 
man to his highest state of efficiency and prosperity. Our firststep was tO gomb nor 
workman to begin with. We therefore carefully watched and studied these 75 men for 
end of which time we had picked out four men who appeared 
to be physically able to handle pig iron at the rate of 47 tons per day. A careful study was 
then made of each ofthese men. We looked up their history As far back as practicable 
and thorough inquiries were made as to the character, habits, and the ambition of cach s 
them. Finally we selected one from among the four as the most likely manto start with. 
He wasa little Pennsylvania Dutchman who had been observed to trot back home Gia is 
mile orso after his work inthe evening about as fresh as he was when he came aon 
down to work in the morning. We found that upon wages of $1.15 aday he had Bai a 
edin buying a small plot of ground, and that he was engagedin putting "P eg pe. 
a little house for himself in the morning before starting to work and atnight after sie 
He also had the reputation of being exceedingly “close,” that is, a placing a very git" 
valucon a dollar, As one man whom we talked to ee ri ol A penny looks abou 
the size of a cart wheel to him.” Thisman we will call Schmidt. 

The task before us, then, narrowed itself down to: getting Schmidt to bal i ake 
pigiron per day and making him glad to do it. This was done as ey c A k: 
called out from among tke gang of pig iron handlers and talked to somew ares i 


three or four days, atthe 


Schmidt, are you a high-priced man? 
Vell, I don’t know vat you mean. 
Oh, yes, you do. What I wantto kno’ 
Vell, I don’t know vat you mean. 
Oh, come now, you answer my questions. 


w is whether you are a high-priced man or not. 


What want to find out is whether you 
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are a high-priced man or one of these cheap fellows here. What 1 want to find out is whe- 
ther you want to earn $1.85 day or you are satisfied with $1.15, just the same as all these 
cheap fellows are getting. 

~ Did I vant $1.85 a day? Vas dot a high-priced man? Vell, yes I vas a high-priced 

man. 
Oh, you're aggravating me. Of course you want $1.85 a day—every onc wants it! 
You know perfectly well that that has very little to do with your being a high-priced 
man. For goodness sake answer my questions, and don’t waste any more of my time. 
Now come over here. You see that pile of pig iron? 
Yes. 
You see that car? 
Fes: 
Well, if you arc a high-priced man, you will load that pig ironon that car tomorrow 
for $1.85. Now do wake up and answer my question. ‘Tell me whether you are a high- 
priced man or not. 
Vell—did I got $1.85 for loading dot pig iron on dot car tomorrow ? 
Yes, of course you do, and you get $1.85 for loading a pile like that every day right 
through the year. That is what a high-priced man does, and you know it just as well as 
I do. 
Vell, dot’s all right. [ could load dot pig iron on the car tomorrow for $1.85, and 
I get it every day, don’t 1? 
Certainly you do—certainly you do. 
Vell, den, I vas a high-priced man. 
Now, holdon, holdon. You know just as well as I do that a high-priced man has to 
do exactly as he’s told from morning till night. You have seen this man here before, 
haven’t you? 
No, I never saw him. 
Well, if you are ahigh-priced man, you will do exactly as this man tells you tomorrow, 
from morning tiil night. When he tells you to pick up a pig and walk, you pick it up 
and you walk, and when he tells you to sit down and rest, you sit down, and you 
don’t talk back at him. Now you come on to work here tomorrow morning and PII 
know before night whether you are really a high-priced man or not. 


This seems to be rather rough talk. Andindced it would be if applied to an educated 
mechani¢ or evenan intelligent laborer. With aman ofthe mentally sluggish type of 
Schmidt it is appropriate and not unkind, since it is effective in fixing his attention on the 
high wages which he wants and away from what, if it were called to his attention, he 
probably would consider impossibly hard work. 

What would Schmidt’s answer be if he were talked to ina manner which is usual under 
the management of “initiative and incentive ?” Say, as follows: 


Now, Schmidt, you area first-class pig iron handlerand know your business well. You 
have been handling at the rate of 12 1/2 tons per day. 1 have given considerable study 
to handling pig iron,and feel sure that you could do a much larger day’s work than 
you have been doing. Don’t you think that if you really tried you could handle 47 
tons of pig iron pèr day, instead of 12 1/2 tons? $ 

What do you think Schmidt’s answer would be to this ? 


Schmidt started to work, and all day long, and at regular intervals, was told by the 
man who stood over him with a watch, “Now pick upa pig and walk. Now sit down 
and rest. Now walk, now rest,” etc. He,worked when he was told to work, and rested 
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when he was told to rest, and at half-past five intheafternoon had his47 1/2 tons loaded 
onthe car. And he practically never failed to work at this pace and do the task that 
was set him during the three years that the writer was at Bethlehem. And throughout 
this time he averaged a little more than $1.85 per day, whereas before he had never 
received over $1.15 per day, which was the ruling rate of wages at that time in Bethlehem. 
Thar is, he received 60 per cent higher wages than were paid to other men who were not 
working on task work. One man after another was picked out and trained to handle 
pig iron at the rate of 47 1/2 tons per day until all of the pig iron was handled at this rate, 
and the men were receiving 60 per cent more wages than other workmen around them.?® 


. 
26Taylor, Principles of Scientifie Management, p$ 41, fl. 


Kannan* 


Iwas 27 years old when I finally decided on a career as a professional 
manager. Everyone thinks that I was late in choosing my vocation. 
Tt may seem so, but then, I think, I was not late in choosing my career. 
The fact is that I acted very late. What I mean is that I had always want- 
ed to be an administrator but never really tried to achieve it before. How 
is it that I knew that I wanted to be and yet never tried to be? To ans- 
wer, this, I think, I would have to go back to the earlier years of my 
life, the environment in which I was brought up, the people who influ- 
enced my life and development, the significant events and stories and 
fantasies closest to my heart. 

The man who has most influenced my life is my father. He is res- 
ponsible perhaps for what I am—good and bad. But let me introduce 
him first. 

My father is a doctor, son of a poor postmaster, sixth among thirteen 
children (nine died in their teens). He was the first in the family to get 
higher education. He was very intelligent and hard working and did 
extremely well in medical studies (all these facts I came to know in the 
later part of my life). When I was born, he was just a medical officer in 
a coffee plantation, but in a short period he became a successful and 


*This case, Kannan, was prepared by Professor Sudhir Kakar of the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad, based ona student report, as the basis for class discussion 
rather than to illustrate either effective or ineffective handling ofan administrative situation, 
Copyright © 1969, Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. Used by specific per- 
mission. > < 
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a highly respected man in that region. He was very proud of being a 
self-made man and he believed that the key to his success was education. 
Education was his first religion and he was fanatic about it. He literally 
hated anybody who did not care for education, Naturally, he wanted 
his children to be highly educated. 

We were four brothers and three sisters. I was fourth in order of 
birth. My relations with my father in my childhood and even in col- 
lege days were unhappy. I cannot remember a single day when I was 
not afraid of him, afraid of being abused, beaten or caned. These 
were his usual ways of forcing us to study all the time. We were not 
allowed to play except in the evening for an hour. He would not allow 
anybody to go to sleep even at one o'clock at nightif we could not sa- 
tisfy him with the answers for the questions he asked. He made us 
sit and read until he was satisfied. My father taught us because there 
was no school in the plantation. The nearest school was 21miles away. 
He could not afford to keep us in a hostel. 

When I was 10 years old my father got a big raise in salary and then 
he sent all of us (five at that time) to the town. He built a house taking 
a loan from the company and sent our mother also to stay with us be- 
cause we could not take care of ourselves. 

I divide my life in four distinct stages as follows : 


up to 10 year (in direct contact with father) 

10-15 years (in town, in partial contact with father) 
15-20 years (college years—semi-independence period) 
20-27 years (working period—full independence) 


AYN 


SraGe I 


I hated my father every day until I was 15. Then I just ignored him. 
Up to the age of 10 I studied under him and most of the time I studied 
just to satisfy him. I never thought I was doing something for myself. 
There was no incentive, no motivation. 1 studied just to avoid phy- 
sical torture. Sometime the physical harassment used to become so 
unbearable that I often promised to leave the house for good whatever 
“might happen. I used to dream of various methods to take revenge 
on him, but unfortunately I could do nothing. I felt frustrated and 
this became so chronic that in my later life I could never get rid of it. 3 
As I have said earlier, from my childhood onwards I lost interest in 
studying because there was no motivation. I studied only to satisfy 
my father but because of his oppression I always dreamed to be some- 
one who would boss over other people. I think this was my first step 
in choosing my vocation. : 
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One day an event happened which has had a great influence on my 
choosing a career. I saw my father very busy anda little nervous. Un- 
like other days he did not give us usual instructions about studying. 
He was very busy in getting himself properly dressed. He ordered 
mother to hurry up in serving breakfast because he wanted to go to 
the hospital very early that day. Ultimately he went out of the house 
but came back midway. He had forgotten to take his bag and some 
files and told mother that he was nervous and that he wished the day 
would pass smoothly. After he had gone, I asked my mother what had 
happened to father today. She said that a big officer from the head 
office of the company was coming today to visit the hospital and added 
that father’s job and promotion depended very much on him. I got 
the surprise of my life! So there was somebody in this world whom 
even my father was afraid of ! This is where my day dreaming of being 
a powerful someone started. At that time I was not clear what being 
a big officer actually meant or what he did, but I always visualised my- 
self sitting on a high chair giving orders to various people and deriving 
immense pleasure out of it. 

At that moment I did not know that another shock was waiting for 
me. The shock came when I discovered my father as a “loving” father 
who was really concerned for the well being of his children, I was 
down with jaundice for nearly six months. He ordered me not to study 
but to rest only. Special food was prepared for me. I saw my father 
really concerned about me. Isaw him coming at night and putting 
his fingers on my forehead and sometimes passing the rest of the night 
sitting by my bed side. Occasionally he used to smile at me (not a usual 
thing with him) and asked how I felt. That was the best period of my 
earlier life, but unfortunately it was short lived. As soon as I recovered 
fully, he again started behaving as carlier and this started a conflict in 
me. On the one hand I wanted to take revenge on him; on the other 
hand, I hesitated to think badly about him because of his behaviour 
during the period I was sick. I think this confusion has haunted me 
throughout my life. We will see later that most of my activities were 
centred around either taking revenge on my father or pleasing him. 

At the insistence of my mother I began reading Ramayana and 
Mahabharata and subsequently became so interested in them that I read 
themagainandagain. As achild I was most influenced by | Janumanji 
in Ramayana 1 always wanted to be like him, a miracle worker who 
could cross the sea in one jump, burn the whole kingdom of Ravana 
by the fire of his tail, and who could make himself bigger and bigger 
or smaller and smaller in Lanka, but I was unhappy that he did not 
take Sita along with him., I still do not understand why Hanumanji 
who can carry a mountain on his shoulder and can cross the sea inone 
jump, did not take Sita along with him, What made him like that ? 
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Is there something which even Hanumanji cannot perform? At that 
time I consoled myself by telling myself that there was something which 
could not be done even by Hanumanji. But this compromising 
attitude, or the attitude of taking things as they happen greatly influ- 
enced my behaviour. Many times I did not try to do certain things 
thinking that these could not be done by me. For example, I never 
appeared for the I.A.S. examination even though I wanted to be 
an administrator because I had the feeling that I wouldn’t make it. 

I would like to mention a fantasy I often used to dream of and per- 
haps still do toa lesser degree. Inthis I would see myself as a miracle 
worker who comes ot appears at the right place and at the right moment 
to save somebody from distress. I have always wished to have super- 
natural powers by which I can do anything I like. The origins of this 
fantasy are from sroies like Aladin and the Lamp, the detective stories 
and adventures, etc., besides Ramayana and Mahabharata. Though 
unfortunately I did not get any supernatural powers, the idea has defi- 
nitely had some influence on choosing my career. Because of my love 
for this fantasy, I always wanted to do something new which nobody 
had ever done before. So when my father asked me what I would do 
after Intermediate, Engineering or Medicine, I told him I would. do 
none of these because my elder brother was already studying engine- 
ering and my father himself was a doctor. I thought it not at all 
exciting to go into lines which had already been taken by others. But I 
also did not know ofanything new which would make mea “big officer” 
of my childhood dreams. T shall come back to this part of my life later. 


Srace Il 


The second stage of my life started when we moved to town for school- 
ing with our mother. entered into the second stage at the age of ten 
as a boy who is nervous and without confidence and with an inferiority 
complex because of his father’s dominance, at the same time I was a boy 
who in his own world is a hero and who performs miracles. Moreover, 
he is the victim of conflict between the opposing sentiments—one 18 
his hate for his father and the other his love(?) for his “loving father 
by the side of his sick bed. 
Till now I haye not mentioned my mother because her role was not 
very significant. My mother was always at the back of the stage be- 
cause our worlds had been revolving so afar around our father’s wishes. 
But when we moved into town with our mother, she started playing 
a very important role which eventually influenced my behaviour. ; 
My mother, unlike my father, is a very kind woman ! who is always 
ready to comply with the wishes of hér children, but till now she had 
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not done so because of our father. But in the town she gaveus greater 
freedom. We had more time to play, and we could go to sleep as soon 
as we thought we had finished studying for the next day’s class. We 
had another advantage also. My mother, having very little education 
(she knows only how to read and write) could not judge whether or not 
we were studying properly. Perhaps this sudden flexibility and frec- 
dom wete too much for me. I lost my balance and gradually started 
giving less attention tostudies. I founda great relief in not studying. 
Tused to play more and more and go to sleep earlier and earlier. 
But mother could not contain herself much longer. She complained 
to father when he came to visit us (he used to come every Saturday and 
leave on Monday morning). The result was obvious. I was severely 
punished which only strengthened my determination not to study. I 
tried to find a way to bluff my mother. Ultimately I found one. | 
had developed a very keen interest in reading story books of any kind, 
good or bad. In fact, I became a voracious reader, devouring every- 
thing which came in my way. But unfortunately this habit of mine, 
I think, did not do me good in the long run because I could never re- 
tain anything I read. I read only for the sake of reading. I still do 
this. 

However, to bluff my mother I uséd to read those story books ins- 
tead of school books and kept myself awake late at night. My mother, 
unable to distinguish between school books and story books, thought 
that I had become very studious and she was happy. But this victory 
of mine only led me to other mischiefs. I developed a liking for mo- 
vies and I started stealing money for this. I also started stealing money 
to buy story books because I found immense pleasure in buying and 
reading new books. In fact most of my time after school was spent 
in play grounds, cinema houses, libraries and various book shops. I 
think I should tell how I managed to have money—in a sense it was 
stealing. We did not haveaservant. So my mother used to give me 
the responsibility of the daily buying of vegetables, etc. To get money, 
either I lied to her about the quantity I purchased or about the price 
of the commodities. Because of the continuous success of my lying 
I became bolder and bolder and also developed ways of ignoring my 
father. ; i 

At first I rebelled very mildly against any wishes of my father and 
later on much more strongly. My father wanted me to be a doctor. 
I refused to be one because he wanted it. Had he not proposed it, I 
might have gone in for medicine—I do not know for sure. In spite 
ofall this, I did very well in school examinations. My rank in class was 
always third or fourth from the top. That gave me ‘a sense of over- 
confidence. I thought myself to be a very brilliant boy, who, without 
much studying, can do very well in examinations. In later life I suffe- 
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red for this. I failed in Intermediate once and once too in B. Se. 
[still possess this over-confidence but to a lesser degree and with much 
more understanding of my limitations. Along with this, I became the 
victim of feelings of guilt. These guilty feelings have been haunting 
me throughout and because of these I developed a passiveness and an 
indifference towards my career. I had the feeling “let whatever has 
to happen, happen. Why bother, I am no good.” 

When I failed in B. Sc. because of my negligence and over-confi- 
dence, I was totally dejected. Next year I just managed to pass 
but could not get admission in the university for M.Sc. After that I 
just did not bother about my career for the next six years. It was 
after six years that I felt the urgency of studying again. Why I felt 
this urgency is another story. I shall discuss it later. 2 

These guilty feelings were accentuated by another habit of mine, the 
habit of masturbation. A friend of mine not only taught me about 
masturbation but also told me a lot about the man and woman relation- 
ship and intercourse. For some time I was quite happy with my new 
habit and practised it quite excessively. But then I developed a guilt 
feeling about it primarily because of two reasons. First, I got the 
impression (I do not remember the source) that it is a vice not to be 
practised, that it is a sin of “loose character,” At that time, by “loose” 
character I understood “bad boys” who failed again and again in the 
same class, who fooled around the town and went to every movie. 
Second, that it is detrimental to health and something to do with the 
losing of “manhood” though I did not understand at that time what 
“manhood” really meant. 

One day my mother saw me masturbating in bed though she preten- 
ded she did not see anything. I gota jolt out of this incident. I felt 
extremely ashamed and I felt that my mother won't think of me as a 
“good boy.” After that incident I tried to get rid of this habit but in 
vain. After sometime I stopped trying to stop it and accepted this 
habit as being inevitable. The net effect was loss of self-confidence but 
this phase was temporary, and I could not shake off the over-contidence 
described earlier. Perhaps I consoled myself by saying that there are 
certain things which even Hanumanji could not do. 

I remember two incidents which have some bearing on my career. 


A contest was held among all the school children of the whole diamig 
(there were about 100 schools in the district) to test their genera 

knowledge, I stood first. This not only boosted my confidence se 
also gained admiration from my parents, friends and neighbours. : y 
parents started treating me 4 little differently, especially my father w va 
drastically reduced his interference with my studies. In fact I was al- 
lowed to study aslfeltbest. This behaviour of my parents led meto 


think deeply. I thought that only by achieving something outstand- 
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ing, I would be able to satisfy my parents and by this I would gain in- 
dependence. Iresolved to do something in my life which no one had 
ever done in my family but did not know what this could be. Because 
of this incident my hunger for recognition increased, 

The second incident relates to the encouragement I got from my 
mother. She used to tell us stories about a Divisional Commissioner 
under whom her father had worked. Her father used to tell her about 

_ his boss which greatly impressed her. She enthusiastically used to nar- 
rate to us how powerful the Commissioner was, how cach and every 
man in the district respected him, and how he could exercise his autho- 
rity. One day, while talking about him, she told me, “Kannan, I wis) 
you could become a big officer like him.” The way she said tha 
and looked at me, I had to promise tobe like him. I thought a negativ: 
sign from me would break her heart. Though for the moment I had 
promised only to satisfy my mother, yet the more I thought about it, 
the more I was thrilled to think that my mother also wanted me to be 
a big officer which I had always wanted to be. I decided to be a big 
officer (I still did not have an idea how and what made a big officer) 
“to satisfy her and to compensate for the crime I had been committing 
by lying to her and stealing her money. 


SracGe III 


At the age of fourteen and a half, I passed matriculation in high second 
division. That year the examination was especially tough and no one 
from my school got a first division. So my self-confidence was not 
badly shaken. I took it casually. My father wanted me to study in the 
local college but I insisted on going to Madras. I just wanted to get 
out of his sight, and moreover, I would be given money for pocket ex- 
penses if I stayed outside which so far had been denied to me. At last 
he consented, and I was sent to Madras to live in a college hostel. I 
completely lost my head at seeing Madras’s size. Icame from a small 
town with limited ideas and here were so many things toenjoy. I just 
submerged myself in enjoyment. I started going to movies very 
frequently, fooled around the city with friends and went to big restau- 
rants. In fact, I did not know what to do with my independence. 
There was no one to restrict my movements and there was money to 
spend. I neglected studies and forgot all about my aspirations to be 
a big officer and started over-spending. I became irresponsible. 

The reason for this irresponsibility can perhaps be explained as fol- 
lows. From my very childhood I had not been given any responsibility. 
I was not allowed to do anything on my own except in the last year of 
my school days. I was never allowed to take any decisions. There 
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was constant interference by my father in all my activities. My fa- 
ther had always decided what I should do, which I had resented 
from the core of my heart. So when I came out of my father’s control 
and became semi-independent (still dependent for money) I started 
doing everything that I wanted to do and he did not. Relations with 
my father became strained because of my spending habits. I over- 
spent and did not pay the fees of the hostel. The hostel superintendent 
wrote to my father and my father, as a retaliatory measure, reduced 
my allowance for the next month, which made me furious and my ha- 
tred for my father came back strongly. I completely neglected my 
studies. Perhaps I wanted to take revenge on my father. Perhaps I 
wanted to teach him a lesson by not studying. This was a kind of re- 
volt, but I did not understand that I was only hurting myself. The 
result was obvious—I failed in Sc. Iremember the day when the 
results were out. I was home at that time. All of us were waiting for 
the newspaper to come. Ultimately the paper came and my roll num- 
ber was not there. I started crying, but to my surprise I saw my father 
also crying—very silently. I did not understand at that moment what | 
this crying was for. 

A few days later my mother told me how shocked my father was 
to see my result. He had had high hopes about me in spite of all my 
faults. She also told me that of all the brothers he loved me the most 
and expected much from me. I was simply shocked to hear all this. 
I had always thought my father to be something different. It changed 
my mental attitude towards my father a little andI decided to work hard 
the next year and I did. Next year I passed the I.Sc. in the first divi- 
sion. After that, my father wanted me to go in either for enginec- 
ring or medicine. I liked none of these for the reasons described 
earlier, Moreover at this moment I was under the influence of one 
of my best friends, Ramesh. I told him that I wanted to do some- 
thing new. He advised me to study statistics. o 

Incidentally, it should be remembered that this time it was a oiee 
for the boys (and their parents) to go for engineering studies. a- 
mesh also took statistics, but then he was a brilliant student and got a 
first class. On the other hand, I found the subject very difficult and 
got frustrated. My old attitude came back. I just thoght ar 
subject is beyond my capacities and never tried to learn it, Now i 
lieve, had I tried, the course of my career may have been different. d 
that moment frustfation had virtually crippled me. I again starte 
going to movies frequently which ultimately heramadi a 

In the meantime my sex life dominated the scene. My BE z 
with a girl grew thicker. I thought I was in love. Ialways r E 
be near her but she did not love me. Her fefusal Ere iat 
and so depressed that I could not concentrate on stu ies. 
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came back to my senses it was too late. I failed in B.Sc. After that 
my father completely stopped advising me and became indifferent to- 
ward me. My sisters and brothers looked down on me. Everyone 
lost hope and treated me as a spoilt child. Surprisingly, I was still very 
confident and believed that some day I would be a big man. I just ig- 
nored everyone and concentrated on studies, Next year I passed B.Sc. 
but my results were not good. I did not get admission to the M.Sc. 
My high hopes of being big ended abruptly and for the first time I doub- 
ted myself. 

One thing still surprises me. I resented my father who attempted 
to control or interfere in my affairs. Then why did I feel hurt when 
he stopped worrying about me ? His ignoring definitely hurt me but 
why should it have done so when I was to be blamed for what I was, 
and when I wanted no one to pry into my affairs? Ido not know the 
answer, but I definitely felt hurt at my father’s indifference. Was it 
because my father was closest to me and I did not know it? Was it 
because subconsciously I had always wanted to depend on my father ? 

Or was it because I felt lonely and afraid when my father stopped 
taking interest in me ? Or was it because for the first time I doubted 
my confidence? Or was it because for the first time I felt that I was 
to be blamed and I wanted sympathy and no one gave it? It may 
be a combination of all these, but I was sure I wanted someone to 
share my agony, and now, as I can see, I wanted most of all, that my 
father should come forward. But I do not blame him. Perhaps in 
his position I would have done the same thing. 

Thus, at the age of 21, I emerged as a young man of shaky confi- 
dence, a young man who was nervous and afraid, yet arrogant and 
defiant, a young man with an unimpressive educational career who 
now needed sympathy and guidance. But mone was forthcoming 
and I took it for granted that none would come. For the first time 
I realised that from now on I had to go it all alone. To my happy 
surprise, for the first time I also felt really independent. As a first step 
I decided not to take money from my father and took up a job ata 
salary of only Rs. 140. I became a clerk ! Irony of fate—once I had 
wanted to be a big officer ! n 

T did a good job as a clerk and gained recognition from my superi- 
ors and colleagues. I realised I was not finished yet. It was still not 
too late, Atthis moment, one of my distant maternal uncles entered 
into my life. He gave me back the confidence I had lost. He told 
me his own story. He was onlya matriculate, but by sheer persevet- 
ance and hard work he had reached a high position ‘in his company. 
He advised me strongly to become a salesman. I applied for a job 
as a medical representative in an internationally reputed pharmaceuti- 
cal company. There was no specific reason why I applied for a post 
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of medical representative when previously I had refused to be in the 
medical line. The fact is that it was the first advertisement I saw and 
I applied, Out of nearly 150 persons, four were selected. Not only 
was I selected but I was also the best. 

This incident boosted my ego to a very high extent. On top of it, 
an income of Rs. 1000 per month! It put me on top of the world. 
In fact this incident transformed my whole attitude towards life and 
the world. I refused to think of myself as a useless person. Ibe- 
came tolerant. I started listening to people and understanding their 
feclings. After all, a salesman’s job is nothing but understanding peo- 
ple. I firmly believe that had I not got this job, had I not become a 
salesman, I would have spent my life as an ordinary clerk. Unfortu- 
nately, my father did not like my becoming a medical representative. 
After all, [was just a salesman whatever my income might be, and to 
him sales people are of a lower status. I resented my father’s feelings 
and thought him old fashioned. But afterwards] realised that my 
father was right and that our society does not consider a salesman as 
a member of the high status groups. Even today, people do not 
consider a salesman, however successful or efficient he may be in his 
profession, as an equal to an engineer or a doctor. y 

[n spite of my protests the company sent me to work in my home dis- 
trict. I refused to go there mainly because I would have to come in 
contact with my father which I did not want. However, Idid go and 
enjoyed my work there. It is a remarkable experience to be a sales- 
man. The feeling of convincing someone of one’s product is well 
rewarded by the satisfaction of achieving something apart from the 
monetary reward. Tt increases self-confidence and self-respect. Ex- 
actly this happened to me. I felt like a man and walked like one. As 
I said carlier, because of my increasing understanding of other people, 
I saw everything in a new light. I realised that though my father was 
harsh and over-demanding, he did it only for my benefit. This reali- 
sation softened my attitude toward him and I wanted a reconciliation. 
There was something common between us since I was a medical repre- 
sentative and he was a doctor. Gradually, I started discussing the 
various medicines with him, of which, by this time, I had gathered a 
considerable knowledge. ‘ 

At first he was not very enthusiastic but finally he started teaching me 
r Iped me in my job. What a difference 


ras my teacher! ne as a mer- 
d now another as an understand- 
ft and understanding in my 


about medicines which greatly he 
between the two images of my fathe 
ciless teacher in my childhood, an 
ing and sympathetic one. Had he been soft und te 
childhood, I would have become a doctor like him instead of a medi- 
But I do not resent him any longer because I 


cal repres tive. 
ES - Perhaps he became under- 


know him better. He has also changed. 
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standing because it begot a warm response from his children, a fact 
which he had not previously realised. Once the good relationship was 
estblished between us, he started worrying again about my career but in 
a different manner. He gave me enough indication in different ways 
that he was not satisfied with my low qualifications. » He wanted me to 
study further. Once he even told me to leave the job and to go for 
higher studies if possible. He was ready to spend the money. But 
I did not comply with his request because of various reasons. I had 
aready become accustomed to spending about Rs. 1,000 per month 
and I did not feel like going back to a stage where every moment Iwould 
have to think about money. Second, I was really enjoying the soft 
life. I did not feel like going back to the hard life of a student. Third, 
IL had doubts whether I would be able to concentrate on studies. 
Fourth, I did not feel a real need for higher education at that time, 
and fifth, I did not want to be dependent on my father again. But to 
satisfy my father I decided to do cost accountancy though I did not 
have a real interest in it. After a few months I gave it up. 

Now an incident happened which completely shook me. “Town 
Club” was considered the most sophisticated club in the town, its mem- 
bers being the elite of the town. I decided to join it because I thought 
it would give me more social status and without it my social acceptance 
in the town would not be complete. So I applied but was refused ad- 
mission. The reason given by the secretary shocked me. He said that 
the club was anxious to keep up its standards. Money was not the 
criteria of admission. Members should be either highly qualified or 
big officers and I satisfied neither of the criteria. I felt very low and 
ashamed. Never before in my life had I felt so insulted. My heart 
still burns at the thought of it. I think it was a necessary shock. I 
realised my inadequacy but I did not know what to do, How could I 
improve my education ? I could not go into engineering or medicine, 
but I realised I had to have some higher education. 

Another incident strengthened this urgency of my desire for more 
education. My company being a very conservative one, offered very 
little scope for advancement. . I did not see any prospects of advance- 
ment in 10 years. But I wanted to move faster and the only way out 
was to equip myself with more education which would open up bet- 
ter prospects for me. As I wanted to become an executive (in the mean 
time I had chosen my vocation and decided firmly to be an executive), 
I started looking for an education which would not only give me pro- 
fessional competence but also lead to an executive job. After all, 
I had already completed 26 years and was going to be 27 very soon, 
and I was already late in becoming what I had always wanted to be 
—an executive, a big officer. f 

Till now I had not been conscious about my status in the family. 
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I found that I had no status at allin comparison to my brothers. My 
eldest brother had already become a highly qualified engineer. My 
younger brother had got his M.B.B.S..degree and was specializing in 
surgery. My youngest brother had got admission into I.I.T. I bit- 
terly felt this difference. For all practical purposes I was non-exis- 
tent inthe family. There was no way out for me but to have a higher 
education. 

In the meantime my father started searching for a girl so as to get 
me married but could not find a suitable match. He often hinted to 
me that proposals from better girls were not forthcoming because 
of my low education and ordinary job. He said he did not find any 
difficulty in getting a good girl for my elder brother. 1 understood 
his hints and knew that he was right. What a mess I had made out 
of my life! I had to get out of the rut and did not know what to do. 
At last it came. I saw the advertisement of the Indian Institute of 
Management and I knew this was it. Surprisingly I had overlooked 
it for the last three years. Perhaps I was too pre-occupied with other 
things. As soon as I saw the advertisement I decided what to do. 
I knew my life was on a threshold—on one side admission to the Ins- 
titute and a bright future, and on the other hand a dark, vacant life. 
I applied and prayed to God. I got admission and what a difference 
it made! At last I was on the road to a career that I had always 
wanted ! 
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PARTI 


Ir say seem curious that a person like myself, whose whole profes- 
sional effort is devoted to psychotherapy, should be interested in proz 
blems of communication. What relationship is there between obs- 
tacles to communication and providing therapeutic help to individuals 
with emotional maladjustments ? 7 

Actually the relationship is very close indeed. The whole task 
of psychotherapy is the task of dealing with a failure in communica- 
tion. The emotionally maladjusted person, the “neurotic”, is in sty 
dfficulty, first because communication within himself has broken down a 
and, secondly, because as a result of this his communication with 
others has been damaged. To put it another way, in the “neurotic” 
individual parts of himself which have been termed unconscious, OT 
repressed, or denied to awareness, become blocked off so that they no 
longer communicate themselves to the conscious of managing part 
of himself; as long as this is true, there are distortions in the way he 
communicates himself to others, and so he suffers both within him- 
self and in his interpresonal relations. 

The task of psychotherapy is to help the person achieve, through 


*Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Fritz J. Roethlisberger, Man-in 
Organi sation (Cambridge, Mass. : The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1968) 
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a special relationship with a therapist, good communication within 
himself. Once thi is achieved, he can communicate more freely and 
more effectively with others. We may say then that psychotherapy is 
good communication, within and between men. We may also turn 
that statement around and it will still be true. Good communication, 
free communication, within or between men, is always therapeutic. 

It is, then, from a background of experience with communication 
in counselling and psychotherapy that I want to present two ideas: 
(1) I wish to state what I believe is one of the major factors in blocking 
or impeding communication, and then (2) I wish to present what 
in our experience has proved to be a very important way of improv- 
ing or facilitating communication. 


BARRIER: THE TENDENCY TO EVALUATE 


I should like to propose, as a hypothesis for consideration, that the 
major barrier to mutual interpersonal communication is our very 
natural tendency to judge, to evaluate, to approve (or disapprove) 
the statement of the other person or the other group. Let me illus- 
trate my meaning with some very simple example. Suppose some- 
one, commenting on this discussion, makes the statement, “I didn’t 
like what that man said.” What will you respond ? Almost in- 
variably your reply will be either approval or disapproval of the atti- 
tude expressed. Hither you respond, “I didn’t either; I thought it was 
terrible,” or else you tend to reply, “Oh, I thought it was really good.” 
In other words, your primary reaction is to evaluate it from your 
point of view, your own frame of reference. 

Or take another example. Suppose I say with some feeling, “I 
think the Republicans are behaving in ways that show a lot of good 
sound sense these days.” What is the response that arises in your 
_ mind? The overwhelming likelihood is that it will be evaluative. 
In other words, you will find yourself agreeing, or disagreeing, or mak- 
ing some judgment about me such as “He must be a conservative,” 
or “He seems solid in his thinking.” Or let us take an illustration 
from the international scene. Russia says vehemently, “The treaty 
with Japan is a war plot on the part of the United States.” We rise 
as one person to say, “That’s a lie P? 

This last illustration brings in another element connected with my 
hypothesis. Although the tendency to make evaluations is common 
in almost all interchange of language, it is very much heightened in 
those situations where feelings and emotions are deeply involved. So 
the stronger our feelings, the more likely it is that there will be no 
mutual element in the communication, There will be just two ideas, 
two feelings, two judgments, missing each other in psychological space. 
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I am sure you recognize this from your own experience. When 
you have not been emotionally involved yourself and have listened 
to a heated discussion, you often go away thinking, “Well, they ac- 
tually weren’t talking about the same thing.” And they were not. 
Each was making a judgment, an evaluation, from his own frame of 
reference. There was really nothing which could be called commu- 
nication in any genuine sense. This tendency to react to any emotional- 
ly meaningful statement by forming an evaluation of it from our own 
point of view is, I repeat, the major barrier to interpersonal commu- 
nication. 


GATEWAY!LISTENING WITH UNDERSTANDING 


Is there any way of solving this problem, of avoiding this barrier ? I 
feel that we are making exciting progress toward this goal, and | 
should like to present it as simply as I can. Real communication OC- 
curs, and this evaluative tendency is avoided, when we listen with 
understanding. What does that mean ? It means to see the expres- 
sed idea and attitude from the other person’s point of view, to sense 
how it feels to him, to achieve his frame of reference in regard to the 
thing he is talking about. 

Stated so briefly, this may sound absurdly simple, but it is not. It 
is an approach which we have found extremely potent in the field of 
psychotherapy. It is the most effective agent we know for altering 
the basic "personality structure of an individual and for improving’ 
his relationships and his communications with others. If I can listen 
to what he can tell me, if I can understand how it seems to him, if 
I can see its personal meaning fot him, if I can sense the emotional 
flavor which it has for him, then I will be releasing potent forces 
of change in him. 

Again, if I can really undestand how he hates his father, or hates 
the company, or hates Communists—if I can catch the flavour of 
his fear of insanity, or his fear of atom bombs, or of Russia-it will 
be of the greatest help to him in altering those hatreds and fears and 
in establishing realistic and harmonious relationships with the very 
people and situations toward which he has felt hatred and fear. We 
know from our research that such empathic understanding—under- 
standing with a person, not about him—is such an effective approach 
that it can bring about major changes in personality. 

Some of you may be feeling that you listen well to people and yet 
you have never seen such results. The chances are great indeed that 
your listening has not been of the type I have described. Fortunately, 
I can suggest a little laboratory experiment ‘which you can try to test 
the quality of your understanding. The next time you get into an 
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argument with your wife, or your friend, or with a small group of 
friends, just stop the discussion for a moment and, for an experiement, 
institute this rule: “Each person can speak up for himself only after 
he has first restated the ideas and feelings of the previous speaker 
accurately and to that speaker’s satisfaction.” 

You see what this would mean. It would simply mean that before 
presenting your own point of view, it would be necessary for you to 
achieve the other speaker’s frame of teference—to understand his 
thoughts and feelings, so well that you could summarize them for him, 
Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But if you try it, you will discover that 
it is one of the most difficult things you have ever tried to do. How- 
ever once you have been able to see the other’s point of view, your 
own comments will have to be drastically revised. You will also find 
the emotion going out of the discussion, the differences being reduced, 
and those differences which remain being of a rational and under- 
standable sort. 

Can you imagine what this kind of an approach would mean if it 
were projected into larger areas? What would happen to a labor- 
management dispute if it were conducted in such a way that labor, 
without necessarily agreeing, could accurately state management’s 
point of view in a way that management could accept; and manage- 
ment, without approving labor’s stand, could state labor’s case in a way 
that labor agreed was accurate? It would mean that real communi- 
cation was established, and one could practically guarantee that some 
reasonable solution would be reached. 

If, then, this way of approach is an effective avenue to good com- 
munication and good relationship, as I am quite sure you will agree 
if you try the experiment I have mentioned, why is it not more widely 


tried and used ? I will try to list the difficulties which keep it from 
being utilized. 


NEED FOR COURAGE 


In the first place it takes courage, a quality which is not too wides- 
pread. I am indebted to Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, the semanticist, for 
pointing out that to carry on psychotherapy in this fashion is to take 
a very real risk, and that courage is required. If you really understand 
another person in this way, if youare willing to enter his private world 
and see the way life appears to him, without any attempt to make eva- 
luative judgments, you run the risk of being changed yourself. You 
might see it his way; you might find yourself influenced in your atti- 
tudes or your personality. 

This tisk of being changed is one of the most frightening prospects 
many of us can face. If I enter} as fully as I am able, into the private 
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world of a neurotic or psychotic individual, isn’t there .a risk that 1 
might become lost in that world? Most of us are afraid to take that 
tisk. Or if we were listening to a Russian Communist, or Senator 
Joe McCarthy how many of us would dare to try to see the world 
from each of their points of view? The great majority of us could 
not /sten; we would find ourselves compelled to evaluate, because lis- 
tening woud seem too dangerous. So the first requirement is courage, 
and we do not always have it. 


AEG H TENED EMOTIONS ` 


But there isa second obstacle. It is just when emotions are strongest 
that it is most difficult to achieve the frame of reference of the other 
përson or group. Yet it is then that the attitude is most needed 
if communication is to be established. We have not found this to 
© an insuperable obstacle in our experience in psychotherapy. A 
third party, who is able to lay aside his own feelings and evaluations, 
fan assist greatly by listening with understanding to each person or 
§toup and clarifying the views and attitudes each holds. 

We have found this effective in small groups in which contradictory 
Of antagonistic attitudes exist. When the parties to a dispute realise 
that they are being understood, that someone sees how the situation 
seems to them, the statements grow less exaggerated and less defen- 
sive, and it is no longer necessary to maintain the attitude, “I am 
100% tight and you are 100°, wrong.” The influence of such an 
Understanding catalyst in the group permits the members to come 
Closer and closer to the objective truth involved in the relationship. 
ERS way mutual communication is established, and some type of 
agreement becomes much more possible. ; 

So we May say that though heightened emotions make it much 
More difficult to understand with an opponent, our experience makes 
it clear that a neutral, understanding, catalyst type of leader or thera- 
PASE Can overcome this obstacle in a small group. 


SIZE oF GROUP 


That last phrase, however, suggests another obstacle to utilizing 

S approach I have described. Thus far all our experieuce be been 
With smal] face-to-face groups—groups exhibiting industeial tensions, 
teligious tensions, racial tensions, and therapy groups in which a 
Pts0nal tensions are present. In these small groups our experience, 
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more problem-solving in nature. There is a decrease in defensiveness, 
in exaggerated statements, in evaluative and critical behaviour. 

But these findings are from small groups. What about trying 
to achieve understanding between larger groups that are geographi- 
cally remote, or between face-to-face groups that are not speaking 
for themselves but simply as representatives of others, like the dele- 
gates at Kaesong ? Frankly we do not know the answers to these ques- 
tions. I believe the situation might be put this way: As social scientists 
we have a tentative test-tube solution of the problem of breakdown in 
communication. But to confirm the validity of this test-tube solution 
and to adapt it to the enormous problems of communication béer. :- 
down between classes, groups and nations would involve addition.| 
funds, much more research, and creative thinking of a high order. 

Yet with our present limited knowledge we can see some steps which 
might be taken even in large groups to increase the amount of listening 
with and decrease the amount of evaluation about. To be imaginative 
for a moment, let us suppose that a therapeutically oriented interna- 
tional groups went to the Russian leaders and said, “we want to achieve 
a genuine understanding of your views and, even more important, of 
your attitudes and feelings toward the United States. We will summa- 
rize and resummarize these views and feelings if necessary, until you 
agree that our description represents the situation as it seems to you.” 

Then suppose they did the same thing with the leaders in our own 
country. If they then gave the widest possible distribution to these 
two views, with the feelings clearly described but not expressed in 
name-calling, might not the effect be very great? It would not gua- 
rantee the type of understanding I have been describing, but it would 
make it much more possible. We can understand the feelings of a 
person who hates us much more readily when his attitudes are accura- 


tely described to us by a neutral third party than we can when he is 
shaking his fist at us. 


FAITH IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 


But even to describe such a first step is to suggest another obstacle 
to this approach of understanding. Our civilization does not yet have 
enough faith in the social sciences to utilize their findings. ‘The oppo- 
site is true of the physical sciences. During the war when a test-tube 
solution was found to the problem of synthetic rubber, millions of dol- 
lars and an army of talent were turned loose on the problem of using 
that finding. If synthetic rubber could be made in milligrams, it could 
and would be made in thousands of tons. And it was. But in the 
social science realm, if a way is found of facilitating communication 
and mutual understanding in small groups, there is no guarantee 
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that the finding will be utilized. It may be a generation or more 
before the moncy and the brains will be turned loose to exploit that 
finding. 


SUMMARY 


In closing, I should like to summarize this small-scale soulution to the 
problem of barriers in communication, and to point out certain of 
its characteristics. 

I havesaid that our research and experience to date would-make it 
appear that breakdown in communication, and the evaluative tendency 
which is the major barrier to communication, can be avoided. ‘The 
solution is provided by creating a situation in which each of the dif- 
ferent parties comes to understand the other from the ofher’s point 
of view. This has been achieved, in practice, even when feelings 
run high by the influence of a person who is willing to understand 
each point of veiw emphatically, and who thus acts as a catalytst to 
precipitate further understanding. 

This procedure has important characteristics. It can be iniiated 
by one party, without waiting for the other to be ready. It caneven 
be initiated by a neutral third person, provided he can gain a minmum 
cooperation from one of the parties. 

This procedure can deal with the insincerities, the defensive exigge- 
rations, the lies, the “false fronts” which characterise almost everya fai- 
lure in communication. These defensive distortions drop away with 
astonishing speed as people find that the only intent is to understand 
not to judge, 

This approach leads steadily and rapidly toward the discovery of 
the truth, toward a realistic appraisal of the objective barriers to com- 
munication. The dropping of some defensiveness by one party leads 
to further dropping of defensiveness by the other party, and truth is 
thus approached. 

This procedure gradually achieves mutual communication. Mutual 
communication tends to be pointed toward solving a problem rather 
than toward attacking a person or group. It leads to a situation in 
which I see how the problem appears to you as well as to me, and you 
see how it appears to me as well as to you. Thus accurately and 
realistically defined, the problem is almost cettain to yield to intelligent 
attack; or if it is in part insoluble, it will be comfortably accepted as 
such. 

This then appears to be a test-tube solution to the breakdown of 
communication as it occurs in small groups. Can we take this small- 
scale answer, investigate it further, tefine it, develop it, and apply 
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it to the tragic and well-nigh fatal failures of communication which 
threaten the very existence of our modern world ? It seems to me that 
this is a possibility and a challenge which we should explore. 


Parr II* 


IN THINKING about the many barriers to personal communication, 
particularly those that are due to differences of background, experi- 
ence, and motivation, it seems to me extraordinary that any two per- 
sons can ever understand each other. Such reflections provoke 
the question of how communication is possible when people do not 
see and assume the same things and share the same values. 

On this question there are two schools of thought. One schoo! 
assumes that communication between A and B, for example, as 
failed when B does not accept what A has to say as being fact, true, 
or valid; and that the goal of communication is to get B to agree 
with A’s opinions, ideas, facts, or information. 

The position of the other school of thought is quite different. lt 
assumes that communication has failed when B does not feel free to 
express his feelings to A because B fears they will not be accepted 
by A. Communication is facilitated when on the part of A or B or 
both there is willingness to express and accept differences. 

As these are quite divergent conceptions, let us explore them fur- 
ther with an example. Bill, an employee, is talking with his boss 
in the boss’s, office. The boss says, “I think, Bill, that this is the best 
way to do your job.” Bill says, “Oh, yeah P? According to the 
first school of thought, this reply would be a sign of poor communi- 
cation. To improve communication, therefore, it is up to the boss to 
explain to Bill why his way is the best. 

From the point of view of the second school of thought, Bill’s reply 
is a sign neither of good nor of bad communication. Bill’s response 
is indeterminate. But the boss has an opportunity to find out what 
Bill means if he so desires. Let us assume that this is what he chooses 
to do, i.e., find out what Bill means, So this boss tries to get Bill to 
talk more about his job while he (the boss) listens. j 

For purposes of simplification, I shall call the boss representing the 
first school of thought “Smith” and the boss representing the second 
school of thought “Jones”. In the presence of the so-called same 
stimulus cach behaves differently. Smith chooses to explain; Jones 
chooses to /isten. In my experience Jones’ response works better than 


“AUTHOR'S NOTE: Forthe coficepts I use to present my material Tam greatly indebted 
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Smith’s. It works better because Jones is making a more ‘proper 
evaluation of what is taking place between him and Bill than Smith 
is. ‘Let us test this hypothesis by cotinuing with our example. 


WHAT SMITH ASSUMES, SEES, AND FEELS 


Smith assumes that he understands what Bill means when Bill says, 
“Oh yeah” so there is no need to find out. Smith is sure that Bill does 
not understand why this is the best way to do his job, so Smith has 
to tell him. In this process let us assume Smith is logical, lucid, and 
clear. He presents his facts and evidence well. But, alas, Bill re- 
mains unconvinced. What does Smith do? Operating under the 
assumption that what is taking place between him and Bill is something 
essentially logical, Smith can draw only one of two conclusions: either 
(1) he has not been clear enough, or (2) Bill is too damand stupid to 
understand. So he cither has to “spell out” his case in words of fewer 
and fewer syllables or give up. Smith is reluctant to do the latter, so 
he continues to explain. What happens ? 

If Bill still docs not accept Smith’s explanation of why this is the 
best way for him to do his job, a pattern of interacting feelings is pro- 
duced of which Smith is often unaware. ‘The more Smith cannot get 
Bill to understand him, the more frustrated Smith becomes and the 
more Bill becomes a threat to his logical capacity. Since Smith sees 
himself as a fairly reasonable and logical chap, this is a difficult feeling 
to accept. It is much easier for him to perceive Bill as uncooperative 
or stupid. This perception, however, will affect what Smith says and 
docs. Under these pressures Bill comes to be evaluated more and 
more in terms of Smith’s values, By this process Smith tends to treat 
Bill’s valucs as unimportant, He tends to deny Bill’s uniqueness and 
difference. He treats Bill as if he had little capacity for self-direction. 

Let us be clear. Smith does not see that he ts doing these things. 
When he is feverishly scratching hieroglyphics on the back of an 
envelope, trying to explain to Bill why this is the best way to do his 
job, Smith is trying to be helpful. He is a man of goodwill, and he 
wants to set Bill straight. This is the way Smith sees himself and his 
behavior. But it is for this very reason that Bill’s “Oh yeah !” is get- 
ting under Smith’s skin. 

“How dumb can a guy be?” is Smith’s attitude, and unfortunately 
Bill will hear that more than Smith’s good intentions. Bill will feel 
misunderstood. He will not see Smith as a man of goodwill trying to 
be helpful. Rather he will perceive him as a threat to his self-esteem 
and personal integrity. Against this threat Bill will feel the need to 
defend himself at all cost. Not being so logically articulate as Smith, 
Bill expresses this need, again, by saying, “Oh yeah !” 
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WHAT JONES ASSUMES, SEES, AND FEELS 


A 

Let us leave this sad scene between Smith and Bill, which I fear is 
going to terminate by Bill’s cither leaving in a huff or being kicked 
out of Smith’s office. Let us turn for a moment to Jones and see 
what he is assuming, sceing, hearing, feeling, doing, and saying when 
he-interacts with Bill. 

Jones, it will be remembered, does not assume that he knows what 
Bill means when he says, “Oh, yeah!” so he has to find out. More- 
over, he assumes that when Bill said this, he had not exhausted 
his vocabulary or his feelings. Bill may not necessarily mean one 
thing; he may mean several different things. So Jones decides to 
listen. 

In this process Jones is not under any illusion that what will take 
place will be eventually logical. Rather he is assuming that what 
takes place will be primarily an interaction of feclings. Therefore, 
he cannot ignore the feelings of Bill, the effect of Bill’s feelings on hini, 
or the effect of his feelings on Bill. In other words, he cannot ignore 
his relationship to Bill; he cannot assume that it will make no difference 
to what Bill will hear or accept. 

Therefore, Jones will be paying strict attention to all of the things 
Smith has ignored. He will be addressing himself to Bill’s feelings, 
his own, and the interactions between them. 

Jones will therefore realize that he has ruffled Bill’s feclings with 
his comment, “I think, Bill, this is the best way todo your job.” So 
instead of trying to get Bill to understand him, he decided to try to 
understand Bill. He does this by encouraging Bill to speak. Ins- 
tead of telling Bill how he should feel or think, he asks Bill such ques- 
tions as, “Is this what you feel?” “Is this what you see?” “Is this 
what you assume?” Instead of ignoring Bill’s evaluations as irrele- 
vant, not valid, inconsequential, or false, he tries to understand Bill’s 
reality as he feels it, perceives it, and assumes it to be. As Bill begins 
to open up, Jones’ curiosity is piqued by this process. 

“Bill isn’t so dumb; he’s quite an interesting guy” becomes Jones’ 
attitude. And that is what Bill hears. Therefore Bill feels under- 
stood and accepted as a person. He becomes less defensive. He is 
in a better frame of mind to explore and reexamine his own percep- 
tions, feelings, and assumptions. In this process he perceives Jones 
as a source of help. Bill feels free to express his differences. He 
feels that Jones has some respect for his capacity for self-direction. 
These positive feelings toward Jones make Bill more inclined to say, 
“Well, Jones, I don’t quite agree with you that this is the best way 
to do my job, but I'll tell fou what I’lldo. PI try to doit that way 
for a few days, and then I'll tell you what I think.” í 

¢ 


y 
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CONCLUSION 


I grant that my two orientations do not work themselves out in 
practice in quite so simple or neat a fashion as I have been able to 
work them out on paper. There are many other ways in which Bill 
could have responded to Smith in the first place. He might even have 
said, “O.K., boss, I agree that your way of doing my job is better.” 
But Smith still would not have known how Bill felt when he made 
this statement or whether Bill was actually going to do his job diffe- 
rently. Likewise, Bill could have responded to Jones inaway dife- 
rent from my example. In spite of Jones’ attitude, Bill might still 
be reluctant to express himself freely to his boss. 

The purpose of my examples has not been to demonstrate the right 
or wrong way of communicating. My purpose has been simply 
to provide something concrete to point to when I make the follow- 
ing generalizations : 

1. Smith represents to me a very common pattern of misunder- 
standing. The misunderstanding does not arise because Smith is 
not clear enough in expressing himself. It arises because of Smith’s 
misevaluation of what is taking place when-two people are talking 
together. 

2. Smith’s misevaluation of the process of personal communication 
consists of certain very common assumptions, €g- (a) that what is 
taking place is something essentially logical; (b) that words in them- 
selves apart from the people involved mean something; and (¢) that 
the purpose of the interaction is to get Bill to see things from Smith’s 
point of view. 

3. Because of these assumptions, a chain reaction of perceptions 
and negative feelings is engendered which blocks communication. 
By ignoring Bill’s feelings and by rationalizing his own, Smith ignores 
his relationship to Bill as one of the most important determinants 
of the communication. As a result, Bill hears Smith’s attitude more 
clearly than the logical content of Smith’s words. Bill feels that his 
individual uniqueness is being denied. His personal integrity being 
at stake, he becomes defensive and belligerent. As a result, Smith 
feels frustrated. He perceives Bill as stupid. So he says and does 
things which only provoke more defensiveness on the part of Bill. 

4.. In the case of Jones, I have tried to show what might possibly 
happen if we made a different evaluation of what is taking place when 
two people are talking together. Jones makes a different set of as- 
sumptions. He assumes (a) that what is taking place between him and 
Bill is an interaction of sentiments; (b) that Bill—not his words in them- 
selves—means something; (¢) that the object of the interaction is to 
give Bill an opportunity to express freely his differences. 
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5. Because of these assumptions, a psychological chain reaction 
of reinforcing feelings and perceptions is set up which facilitates com- 
munication between Bill and him. When Jones addresses himself to 
Bill’s feelings and perceptions from Bill’s point of view, Bill feels 
understood and accepted as a person; he feels free to express his 
differences. Bill sees Jones as a source of help; Jones sees Bill as 
an interesting person. Bill in turn becomes more cooperative. 

6. If I have identified correctly these very common patterns of 
personal communication, then some interesting hypotheses can be 
stated: 

(a) Jones’ method works better than Smith’s not because of any 
magic, but because Jones has a better map than Smith of the process 
of personal communication. 

(b) The practice of Jones’ method, however, is not merely an intel- 
lectual exercise. It depends on Jones’ capacity and willingness to 
see and accept points of view different from his own, and to practice 
this orientation in a face-to-face relationship. This practice involves 
an emotional as well as an intellectual achievement. It depends in 
part on Jones’ awareness of himself, in part on the practice of a skill. 

(e) Although our colleges and universities try to get students to 
appreciate intellectually points of view different from their own, very 
little is done to help them to implement this general intellectual 
appreciation in a simple face-to-face relationship—at the level of a skill. 
Most educational institutions train their students to be logical, lucid, 
and clear. Very little is done to help them to listen more skillfully. 
As a result, our educated world contains too many Smiths and too 
few Joneses. 

(d) The biggest block to personal communication is man’s inability 
„to listen intelligently, understandingly, and skillfully to another 
person. This deficiency in the modern world is widespread and ap- 
palling. In our universities as well as elsewhere, too little is being 
done about it. 

7. In conclusion, let me apologize for acting toward you the 


way Smith did. But who am I to violate a long-standing academic 
tradition ! 


ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK 


The Dynamics of Subordinacy 


THE PRESIDENT of a large, aggressive company came to me one time 
with an experience that had left him stunned. He had undertaken a 
program to select and train promising juniors for promotion to super- 
visory and staff jobs. He talked personally with many men and helped 
in the selection’ and preparation for promotion. The promotions were 
announced and followed almost immediately by a wildcat strike led 
hy dissatisfied subordinates who felt they had been overlooked. 

What shocked the president was the fact that his intention to open 
new opportunities, to help people design a future for themselves in 
his organisation, had misfired. He wondered where he had miscal- 
culated the motivations of subordinates. He was on the verge of dis- 
illusionment with the younger generation. 

This example from business is repeated in countless organisations, 
although not necessarily with the visibility and dramatic impact of 
strikes and demonstrations. More subtle forms of the discontents of 
subordinacy are widespread. For example: 


‘There is the individual who is unable to hold a job—who moves 
from one situation to the next expecting the grass fo be greener 
elsewhere. The problem of “job hopping” is not restricted to any 
one segment of society. One suspects, for example, that executive 


Reprinted by permission from the Harvard Business Review, May- June 1965, Copyright 
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placement firms thrive’ on the discontents and illusions of people 
who are willing to live perennially out of a suitcase. 

The instances of sudden attitude reversal are equally instructive. 
Some individuals characteristically begin a relationship with an autho- 
rity figure by overidealising their boss, overestimating his strengths 
and capabilities. There soon follows the opposite extreme of dep- 
reciation and underestimation. In listening to persons who polarize 
their feelings toward authority, one soon becomes aware of the 
crucial role of their fantasy in creating and then destroying unrealistic 
images of other persons. The persistence of fantasy and the wil- 
lingness of individuals to act upon it at the expense of reality attest 
to the strength of the emotional conflicts in subordinacy, 

Another manifestation of the problems in subordinacy is the recur- 
rence of defective work performances. I refer here to individuals 
who are unable to follow through on assignments, who display pro- 
mise but fail to complete, who are excellent critics but faulty per- 
formers, who may be verbally adept but are substantively inept. 

Then there is the highly dependent individual who accepts projects 
initiated by others but does not himself initiate. The amount of 
responsibility such a person can assume reliably is quite limited. 
His superiors may count on him for a quality of initiative which 
psychologically is not in him. Hescemsto have little available energy 
for work, and to lack the capacity to stand in the limelight or make 
decisions in full view of everyone. Instead, he tends toward ano- 
nymity and compliance. 


These symptoms of defective adaptation to positions of subordinacy 
in organisations by no means exhaust the range of problems. Indivi- 
duals on both sides of the vertical authority relationship could add 
countless other descriptions of the difficulties of mastering the chal- 
lenges and conflicts of the subordinate role. For the senior men these 
difficulties may cause concern about the nature of subordinacy, about 
how and why individuals in junior positions in organisations respond to 
their relationship with authority figures. Juniors must avail them- 
selves of opportunities to learn from assessing consequences so that, 
as they mature and assume increasing responsibilities, their response 
to pressures will be seasoned by judgment and experience. Otherwise, 
we face the prospect of a severe discontinuity in the quality of leader- 
ship in business and all segments of society. i 


Parr I -PATTERNS AND DIMENSIONS 


The eruption of subordinacy conflicts into behavior, whether 
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through group-supported rebellion or more individualistic actions, oc- 
curs as a response to the vertical relationship. This vertical relation- 
ship reflects, and is reflected in, the constellation of motives, wishes, 
and tensions whithin the individual himself. At the risk of oversim- 
plifying, we can single out two trends in this constellation of motives 
for special attention. 

One trend deals with the polar issues of dominance and submission. 
The potential source of conflict here is the balance achieved in the 
individual between his (1) wishes to control and overpower authority 
figures, and, at the other extreme (2) equally strong wishes to be do- 
minated and controlled by these same figures. The themé of domi- 
nance and submission achieves a unity because both extremes aim at ` 
a single outcome: to secure the sole possession of figures who regulate 
and dispense life-sustaining rewards and punishments. This aim ac- 
counts for the intensity of reactions in the subordinate role, since the 
game is real and the stakes high. In the case of business organizations, 
the stakes are often related to chances for promotion and career success. 

The second trend deals with the balance achieved between activity 
and passivity in the individual's characteristic patterns of behavior. 
At one extreme, the individual initiates and intrudes into his environ- 
ment. At the other extreme, he characteristically waits for others to 
initiate action and behaves in response to the stimulation from outside 
himself. The active-passive modes are usually well established as 
character traits of the individual, having special significance in his 
personal economy. The personal economy reflects the tensions of 
reward and deprivation, of energy expended and gratifications rea- 
lised, of risks which come from frustration and the need to defend 
against these risks. 

We can use the combination of these two trends to describe four 
patterns of subordinacy, particularly to illustrate types of inner con- 
flict (see Exhibit I). Let us examine cach of these types in turn. 


IMPULSIVE SUBORDINATE 


The main feature of subordinacy that aims to dominate relationships 
with authority figures through active means is rebellion. The effort 
is to overthrow authority and flout its symbols, usually with the un- 
conscious aim of displacing the father. 

This theme of rebellion is evident in the group formations of adoles- 
cence but can continue for a long time beyond this period of life. In 
work situations certain forms of rebellion lead to the inability to hold 
a job and to diffused conflict with superiors. Other forms of rebellion 
are more constructive in that they overeome complacency and the 
status quo. 3 
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i DYNAMICS OF REBELLION 

In astudy of interpersonal relations and job satisfaction that I conduct- 
ted in the mid-1950’s,! I observed the nature of overt rebellion and 
its significance: =) 

One of the:workers, a highly gifted individual, taunted his super- 
_ visor by placing notices on the bulletin board that demanded to know 
why cértain kinds of tools were unavailable in the shop. The notices 

~ quoted authorities who recommended these tools, and after each quo- 

tation there followed a challenge to the supervisor and the management 
as a whole. 

The supervisor arranged to forbid the posting of notices, but the 
employee took this as a challenge and built a private bulletin board 
near his workbench on which he continued to post notices. One day 
the supervisor called the employee to talk to him, The employee 
became rude, told his supervisor to “go to hell,’? and found himself 
fired. 

But the line between impulsivity as a constructive and a destructive 
character-trait is difficult to draw. Similar dynamics underlie it in 
both cases; the difference resides in the degree of individual self-con- 
trol. The constructive rebel knows how to use his urge to dominate 
and acts in appropriate ways. The destructive rebel exerts no self- 
control and finds himself dominated by his own fantasies. 


COMPULSIVE SUBORDINATE 


Compulsive subordinacy aims to secure dominance and control, but 
through passive means. It is represented by the B quadrant of Exhibit 1. 
The dictionary distinction between compulsivencss and impulsive- 
ness often leads to confusion between two psychologically different 
characteristics. Whereas the impulsive type acts without thinking, 
the compulsive type acts under the effects of overelaborated thought 
processes indicating a powerful conscience and strong guilt feelings. 
Compulsiveness leads to rigid behaviour that seeks to expiate guilt 
through a number of mechanisms. ‘The individual who acts but then 
reverses himself out of a sense of uncertainty is often dominated by 
guilt. Or the person who is indecisive, who can only think in endless 


riddles without reaching conclusions, is also operatifig under the bur- 
den of guilt. 


1 See my book, Worker Satisfaction and Dewelopment (Boston, Divison of Research, 
Harvard Business School, 1956) 
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EXHIBIT 1. PATTERNS OF SUBORDINACY. 


DOMINANCE (Controlling) 


A. IMPULSIVI B. COMPULSIVE 


PASSIVE 
Mode of behaviour 


ACTIVE 
Mode of behaviour 


D. WITHDRAWN 


C. MASOCHISTIC 


SUBMISSION (Being Controlled) 


€ 
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The guilt is connected with the wish to dominate and control au- 
thority figures; the hesitation, doubt, and rigidity are connected with 
the defence against these wishes and the force of conscience that exerts 
so much pressure on the individual. The origin of the wishes—i.c., 
the guilt and the primitive conscience—is tied to the early experiences 
of the individual, 

Compulsivity has a strange and intriguing quality about it, largely 
resulting from its use of passive behavior to control situations. Pas- 

sivity consists of indirectand manipulative attempts at influence where 

the actor himself may be unaware of the aim of his behavior. ‘The 
clearest illustration of control through passivity is in the case of the 
hypochondriac: 

All indications point to illness and suffering as an experience that 
the victim endures passively. Yet the effect, as members-of the hy- 
pochondriac’s family know, is to control the behavior of those close 
to the “victim.” The entire family experience may be organized to 
meet the needs of the victim, and, in point of fact, this is the uncon- 
scious wish underlying much of the suffering. ‘The restrictions the 
victim lives by become the controls that dominate the lives of others. 
In other words, “misery loves company”—but by unconscious design 
rather than accident. 


RECURRING THEMES 


In going through the case illustration,” | hope that you watched especi- 
ally for the four qualities or themes of compulsiveness in the behavior 
of the person in the subordinate postion (1) doubt, (2) attitude re- 
versal, (3) hidden aggression, (4) denial of responsibility. 

‘Thfoughout the entire interchange doubt appears, reminiscent in 
“many ways of Hamlet’s obsessional doubting. Instead of “to be or not 
to be,” the doubting in our research case centers on the dilemma of 
a carcer : where and when does one “settle in” and forgo imaginary 
(or half-real) opportunities? Every person launching his career is 
Susceptible to hesitation and concern over opportunities lost. In work, 
lingering thoughts over the “other job” intrude into the optimism 
that accompanies fresh experience, just as, in marriage, they occur 
over the “other girl.” Where other individuals stake a claim on a 
career, then pursue their line of work, the compulsive individual con- 
tinues to doubt. As in the preceding case, he even provokes his en- 
vironment to keep the doubting alive. 

The stubbornness that underlies compulsive doubting is suggested 
again and again in our example by the inability or unwillingness of the 


*See the Blackman-Dodds case. 
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subordinate to “hear” direct advice on the importance of ending 
doubt and undertaking work. i 

Attitude reversal, the second theme, consists of rapid oscillation bet- 
ween positive and negative feelings in human encounters. In the 
preceding case, the subordinate would not think of leaving the labo- 
ratory, “unless, of course, he (Wilkin) offers me something extraordi- 
nary.” The technical term for attitude reversal is ambivalence, sug- 
gesting the simultaneous influence of both positive and negative emo- 
tions toward a single object or event. It goes hand in hand with doubt- 
ing, and together they serve to maintain a steady level of tension in the 
individual’s human relationships and work activity. 


The third theme of hidden aggression is unavoidably present in an — 


otherwise passive pattern of behavior. The hidden aggression ap- 
pears in the illustration in accusing comments like: “All I said was | 
think I should visit him, and to you that’s shopping around.” Despite 
Dodd’s disclaimers (e.g., “I didn’t come here to fight; I don’t want 
to disturb you”), his underlying intention is to provoke arguments 
and verbal tugs-of-war. This underlying motive springs from the 
uneasy balance between dependent and independent wishes frequently 
at the core of conflict in the compulsive subordinate. 

The fourth theme is denial of responsibility. TẸ one detects a note of 
frustration in supervisors who work with compulsive subordinates, 
it is because of the tendency to get impaled on the horns of the dilemma 
on which the subordinate rides. Doubting, attitude reversals, and 
hidden aggression are ordinarily tough to take, but the “last straw” 
presents itself in the denial of responsibility. Our case evidenced this 
theme most poignantly in the subordinate’s statement at the end: “I 
don’t understand you. I came in here to be honest with you, and you 
make me feel guilty.” This states the essence of dominance through 
passivity—that conflict, problems, and nasty emotions exist in the 
outer world, and are infused from without rather than generated from 
within. 

Much of the literature on management calls for authority with res- 
ponsibility. I would suggest that of equal importance is the need 
for subordinacy with responsibility, a kind of response absent in the 
compulsive pattern just described. 


MASOCHISTIC, BEHAVIOR 
. 


Masochism (shown in the C quadrant of Exhibit I) consists of the 
quest for pleasure through the endurance of pain. True masochism 
is a serious emotional disturbance, but it also exists as a purposeful 
element in character. In the case of a subordinate who desires pain, it 
is an active attempt to sumbit to the corftrol and assertiveness of the au- 
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thority figure. Here again, this particular dynamic of subordinacy 
is to be understood as an aspect of unconscious motivation. 

The pattern of subordinacy that seeks to evoke aggression from an 
authority figure is basically a means of guarding against one’s own 
aggressive tendencies. The individual fears his own aggression and 
the prospect that, once he begins to show aggression, his destructive 
potential will get beyond his control. Instead of hurting others, he 
hurts himself through provoking others. The aim is self-destructive. 


TYPICAL MANIFESTATIONS 


The most common manifestation of this pattern of subordinacy occurs 
in the case of the accident-prone employee: he may mean to get mad at 
his boss, as a representative of authority, but only hurts himself 
through lapses of attention or taking undue risks. A side effect of 
this self-punishing behavior is the evoking of sympathy and attention 
from others. At the same time, it invites control from others and the 
abdication of personal responsibility. 

A more subtle form of masochism occurs when the individual invites 
criticism and shamming by sheer inadequacies in his output. The ex- 
planation for these inadequacies does not lie in lack of ability or experi- 
ence, or even lack of hard work. All of these attributes for good 
performance may be present; but they are not utilized and directed, 
because to perform well means to accept praise and responsibility while 
the underlying motivation is to endure persecution and shame at the 
hands of an imagined aggressor. To take another example: 


We observe, from time to time, individuals in organizations who 
“identify with the underdog”; they are quick to see injustice in the 
actions of authority figures and sense oppression in the lives of 
others who have little power and influence. Apart from the 
reality of oppression and the existence of the “underdog,” the iden- 
tification with the helpless and the weak against the powerful and 
the strong reflects this masochistic bent in personality, By identi- 
fying with the underdog, the subordinate aims to become a target 
of attack from powerful authority figures. Submission is the sought- 
after end, while the active-aggressive behavior is the means. 

A subordinate who reflects this tendency acts sometimes like an 
older son ih the family who takes the side of the younger siblings 
against imagined oppressive actions of parents. This type of sub- 
ordinate suffers vicariously, and perhaps simultaneously finds an out- 
let for pent-up aggression. The target is the oppressor, who 


stands in the place of -parents who were the original authority 
figures, 
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It is very useful to attack oppressors, but our concern is with those 
who see oppression where none exists. Instances where standards 
of performance are enforced in an equitable way may be attacked as 
vehemently as arbitrary discipline, The ability to discriminate bet- 
ween real and imagined inequity is absent in the individual who orga- 
nizes his experience around identification with the oppressed. 

The masochistic pattern, as with the other extremes, continues a 
dynamic that originated in the early years of the subordinate’s experi- 
ence. The hidden desire to endure suffering at the hands of a power- 
ful aggressor recreates the infantile wishes used to solve although 
tenuously, the dilemmas of early development. It is remarkable to 
observe the degree to which history repeates itself in the life of the 
individual. The repetition, however, does not occur through imper- 
sonal forces or the whims of chance, but rather through inadequate 
mastery of inner conflicts. 

As I shall try to show later, one way of responding intelligently to 
the provocations of the masochistic personality is to avoid the game. 
The masochistic subordinate seeks pleasure in becoming the target of 
aggression. Avoidance of aggressive response can break the cycle 
and return the issue to the place where it belongs; within the individual 
himself. In this sense avoidance of the reciprocal (the sadistic response 
to masochistic provocation) holds open the possibility of learning 
lessons from experience. 


WITHDRAWN PATTERN 


The fourth pattern, withdrawal (see the D quadrant of Exhibit 1), re- 
presents an outcome of successively turning interest and attention 
from the outer world toward one’s self. The pattern is a form of sub- 
mission because the individual. no longer cares about the orientation 
and content of his work. His behavioral mode is passive in that energy 
from within is released only sparingly. 

This kind of withdrawal through passive submission is in its ex- 
treme form a serious human disability that comes about because of 
lack of trust. The world is seen as malevolent and ungiving; there- 
fore, the individual withdraws from it. But even in its less severe 
forms, withdrawal presents a difficult problem in superior-subordinate 
relationships, The subordinate’s lack of trust, interest, and involve- 
ment make him unsusceptible to influence. He acquiesces and does 
what he is told, but without orientation and interest. He contributes 
little to the interchange and thinking necessary for innovative work. 
He may handle routine tasks well enough, but does little beyond the 
necessary demands of his job. eRe 

The withdrawn subordinate presents other paradoxical features. In 
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many cases, he appears loyal and accepting of existing standards. 
To illustrate: 

In a current study of professional scientists and engineers in a re- 
search and development center, some colleagues and I discovered a 
type of career adjustment with features very similar to the withdrawal 
pattern described above. Over an interval of about two years during 
which we collected data, no individual of this type left the company. 
All other types of career adjustment showed a small, but readily ap- 
parent, turnover, including some individuals who left because they 
were dissatisfied with their work and others who left for better op- 
portunities elsewhere. 

The apathy evident in the absence of any turnover was supported 
by further evidence.There existed, for example, an interesting ex- 
contradiction in response. On the one hand, the withdrawn type 
pressed personal disappointment in his career, a feeling of fatigue 
presumably neurotic in origin, some anxiety, and depressoin. On the 
other, individuals in this group tended to evolute favourably their com- 
pany, supervisor, and work colleagues. They expressed little desire to 
move elsewhere or to seek opportunities in other types of work. 

Unlike some points of view that attribute withdrawal and apathy 
to oppressive conditions in an organization’s authority structure, the 
evidence supports the view that their genesis lies in the individuals’ 
developmental history. ‘This history typically includes a perception 
of a passive, withdrawn father and a cold, hostile mother, with the 
consequence of marked inability to mobilize and use constructively 
aggressive impulses. The withdrawal and apathy are themselves a 


consequence, along with depression, of the turning of aggression in- 
ward. 


INTERPRETING THE PATTERNS 


To sum up at this point, we have seen that one dimension in the 
continuing development of the individual from infancy through the 
career years is control (see the vertical axis in Exhibit I). Here, the 
polar issues of dominance and submission, in controlling and being 
controlled, exist in the fantasy and thinking process, both conscious 
and unconscious. The problem of control exists, so to speak, inside 
the skin of the person. Itis not, therefore, obvious or easily described 
from the outside. i 

Fantasies about control range in the extreme, from a sense of om- 
nipotence in relation to the environment to complete expectation that 
forces outside the self determine one’s destiny. The range is from a 
kind of pathological insertion of one’s self into all manner of events 
and circumstances to the absence of any area in which will and direc- 
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tion can have some influence over one’s own activity and environment. 

In speaking of control over environment, I refer not only to inani- 
mate forces but also to the significant world of other persons. It is 
here, in the realm of human relationships, that the issue of control cuts 
most deeply. What the individual has had done to him in the past, 
in reality and in fantasy, becomes'the foundation for the later attitudes 
toward figures both of love and authority at work and in the family. 

The second dimension in this analytic structure is behavioral and 
does exist as readily observable material in everyday interaction. The 
dimension of activity-passivity (horizontal axis in Exhibit I) refers to 
the structure of individual character traits—the surface of one’s self 
presented to others. I should note in passing that while character 
traits are indeed presented quite openly, the existence of these traits 
and their persistence in interaction may be quite out of the awareness of the 
actor—the individual subordinate whose behavior we are observing. 

The reason for this seeming paradox is in the very nature of charac- 
ter. Character traits serve to guard the balance of motivations in the 
personality by presenting a patterned, habitual, and reasonably con-- 
sistent mode of behavior to the environment. In this sense, character 
or behavioral traits exist as “armor” to protect the inner world of 
the person in relation to the outer world. 

The dimension of activity-passivity is, of course, an oversimplified 
way of talking about complex behavioral acts. But it will do for our 
purposes. In observing individuals interacting with their environ- 
ment, one can differentiate between two extremes + 


The active consists of a pattern of initiation or outward thrust. 
The individual stimulates the environment by directing energy out- 
ward. 

The passive mode typically directs a low amount of energy out- 
ward. Behavior is in response to stimulation from others. 


Activity-passivity is seen quite clearly in group meetings, for exam- 
ple. Some individuals initiate, talk a great deal, and direct their 
energy toward other persons. Other individuals are quiet, talk 
little, speak only when spoken to, and release little energy in the 
process (even though the situation seems to invite their more active 
participaton). i 

The combination of the two dimensions of inner motivation and 
external behavior establishes the four patterns of subordinacy. In 
the descriptions and interpretations of these patterns, I have empha- 
sized the more extreme representations. I have also tried to present 
a process rather than, necessarily, a particalar person. While indivi- 
duals in the subordinate role usually tend toward one or the other of 
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the four patterns, they are not rigidly fixed in a category. ‘There is a 
measure of flexibility and variation depending on the person’s disposi- 
tions, the time, the place, and the particular individuals with whom 
relationships develop. 


Part I-Imeact ON DEVELOPMENT 


As Lhave hinted earlier, the problems a man experiences in subordinate 
positions are usually the end product of a long historical process for 
him. Developmental experiences in successive stages of the life cycle, 
particularly in the family lay down the basic patterns of subordi- 
nacy. 

IN ADOLESCENCE 
The direct and conscious confrontations with the problems of autho- 
rity and subordinacy usually occur during the adolescent stage of 
development. ‘This period is fraught with pain and anxiety for pa- 
rents and adolescent alike. To a great extent, subordinacy conflicts 
in the business organization represent the prolongation or continua- 
tion of the adolescent life crises. 

The essential task of adolescence is to achieve independence from the 
family and assume the responsibilities as an adult. This task, in rea- 
lity, is never fully completed, yet we usually acknowledge its comp- 
letion when the individual begins his work carcer, marries, and be- 
comes the head of a family. 

The difficulty in adolescence stems from the presence of opposite 
forces in the personality. There is both a “push” toward rapid ma- 
turation, for which the person may feel inadequately prepared, and 
a “pull” toward the securities in the carlier close relationships with the 
parents. Yet the pull has to be overcome or there would be little 
basis for severing the old ties and establishing the new ones of 
adulthood. 

This simultaneous push and pull accounts for much of the bizarre 
quality of adolescent behavior. The individual himself, let alone those 
who care for him, may not know whether to respond to the push of 
development or the pull of security and comfort in the family circle. 
Both aspects have to be defended against until they have been assimi- 
lated within the personality. 

To make matters even more difficult for the developing adult, the 
crisis of adolescence reawakens and reactivates a series of conflicts 
from the earlier stages of development. We owe a great deal to psy- 
choanalytic psychology for revealing the dynamics of development 
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from birth onward, especially in its demonstration of the importance 
of the infancy years. Of particular significance here is the reactiva- 
tion during adolescence of the conflicts of (1) intimacy, in the relation- 
ship between mother and child, and (2) initiative, in the triangle of mo- 
ther, father and child. 


INTIMACY AND DEPENDENCY 


The pull confronting the adolescent is toward restoration of the pri- 
mary love and dependency relationship with the other. During the 
earliest period of development, well before the child begins to acquire 
the capacity to use words and concepts, all of his life-giving needs 
are secured in the intimacy of the primary pairing with his mother 
ot some substitute figure. In many ways, this initial intimacy pre- 
pares the child for the experience of intimacy as an adult, but it con- 
tains danger as well. The danger comes from two sources: 


1. Separation—Separation from the primary relationship of inti- 
macy usually generates considerable anger and even rage. This 
anger must somehow be dissipated and channeled into construc- 
tive ends during development; otherwise, it remains as a dés- 
tructive potential in one of the four patterns of subordinacy 
described earlier. : 
Desire to restore intimacy—This regressive pull acts very strongly 
on the developing individual. If the pull becomes strong en- 
ough, and the individual gives in to it, he may remain markedly 
dependent all his life and unable to take the steps necessary for 
mature adulthood in work and family. ' 
Evidence of the strength of the pull toward restoration of the 
earlier security is available in adult distrubances such as alcoho- 
lism, depression, and stomach ulcers. These symptons 1m the 
adult reflect the desire for the primary intimacy relationship and 
and also guard against the rage and anger caused by separation 
from it. I would take the current interest in “the angry youñg 
man” theme of contemporary novels and films such as Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning ot This Sporting Life as a reflection 
of the problems posed by the pull toward passivity in the male, 
which they describe effectively. 7 


Å 
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INITIATIVE AND COM PETITION 


Conflicts of initiative are also reawakened during adolescence, as a 
result of the dangers imagined in the push toward maturation. Here, 
again, the problem is not experienced for the first time during adoles- 
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cence but is instead a reactivation of earlier dilemmas in development. 
In this case, the dilemma is spun out in the structure of the triangle of 
mother-father-child, The triangle is relevant in all life situations and 
is fashioned along the lines of the early rivalry for supremacy, the de- 
sire to be number one. 

Sigmund Freud noted the importance of the triangle in observations 
of emotionally disturbed patients who appeard anxious, guilt-ridden, 
and dominated by undefined fears of attacking and being attacked. 
He correlated the adult disturbances with a conflict in infancy occur- 
ring between the ages of three and six, which he called the “Oedipus 
complex,” after Sophocles’ tragedy, Oedipus the King. The triangle in 
this Greek tragedy consists of Oedipus, his mother, and his father. 
Oedipus unknowingly kills his father, marries his mother, and becomes 
the king. Oedipus blinds himself in the first flood of his remorse and 
is cast out of the community. 

The appeal of this tragedy, as of many similar dramatic portrayals 
of the eternal and fateful triangle, is that members of the audience 
can be aware of the conflict while remaining in a safe position; as mem- 
bers of a collective body they are at a distance from their own oedipal 
anxieties. Studies of normal as well as pathological human develop- 
ment indicate that the oedipal period is a common growth phase. 
Here the young male child has a strong longing for the sole posses- 
sion of his mother and treats his father as a rival. The longing and 
tivalry are contained for the most part in fantasy and play activities 
of the child. But their strength and significance should not be under- 
estimated. 

The child, while experiencing this longing and rivalry, is aware of 
the superior strength of the father and fears retaliation for his wishes. 
This fear springs from the tendency of the child to attribute to pro- 
ject his own inner fantasies on to the father. This attribution becomes 
a feeding ground for anxiety; when strong enough, it becomes dis- 
placed in the form of phobias and related anxiety symptoms. Among 
the most important symptons are work inhibitions, especially the in- 
ability to exert initiative and to perform. 

The Oedipus complex is initially resolved in the child’s capacity to 
test reality through the eyes of loving parents. He identifies with his 
rival and delays the gratification of infantile wishes: “If I cannot subs- 
titute for Father, I will try to be like him.” This formula for identi- 
fication becomes the dynamic for subsequent development, including 
the capacity to learn and assume, at an appropriate stage in life, the 
position of a responsible man. 

But it would be a mistake to view the Oedipus complex as a piece 
of finished business at the time the child enters school. For many 
individuals the issue is not so simply resolved and may lead to a 
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frozen position in the developmental tasks of life or a retreat to an 
earlier stage of development. Even without marked failures in the 
mastery of the Oedipus complex, one finds the reopening of the classic 
problem of the triangle during subordinacy crises of adolescence and 
adulthood. 

The individual functions in the role of subordinate through most 
of the adolescent and career years. The oedipal strivings may conti- 
nue to exert a strong pull toward immature behavior and account for 
many of the problems of subordinacy that we observe in everyday 
life. The over-anxious subordinate, the poor performer, the indeci- 
sive man—for these and other types of people, personality conflicts 
involving subordinacy reflect the impact of the Oedipus complex“ 


LEARNING THROUGH CONFLICT 


The conflicts of intimacy and initiative are inherent in the process of 
development. They are not to be viewed as negative experiences 
by themselves, since all development from infancy onward takes place 
within a matrix of conflicting forces—the push toward maturity and 
the pull toward restitution of earlier gratifying situations. Instead, 
the main test of developnient is in the kind and degree of learning 
through inner conflict. 

The objective of learning remains central to our interest in resolving 
the conflicts of subordinacy. And with this idea in mind, let us turn 
to some conclusions based on the preceding analysis. 


Part Ill—ImpLicaATIONS 


There are presumably two points of view involved in the question 
of how to resolve subordinacy conflicts—not only that of the individual 
in the midst of personal subordinacy conflicts, but also that of the au- 
thority figure on the other side of the vertical relationship. How can 
the person who exercises authority in relation to other individuals help 
minimize these conflicts and aid his subordinates in their efforts to grow 
and mature ? 4 

Actually, these two points of view are interrelated. In examining 
the personal and interpersonal problems of any individual in an of- 
ganization, it is impressive to note the fact that no one is ever sepa- 
tated from the role of subordinate, no matter how high his position 
in the hierarchy. Everyone has one or several authority figures whose 
evalutions and responses are of great personal significance. Simul- 
taneously, however, there are subordinates who look to this same per- 
son for direction, guidance and evaluation. 
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SELF-MANAGEMENT 


The fact that authority and subordinacy conflicts exist within a web 
of human relationships does not minimize the importance for the 
individual of learning to assume responsibility for his own behavior. 
Whether looking at the relationship from above or below, he has to 
learn to separate his reactions from those of other persons and to 
achieve appropriate self-management. This attitude of self-manage- 
ment contradicts the tendency to attribute blame to others for the 
personal predicaments of immediate experience. 

One important practical implication of self-management is the 
awareness of how frequently one tries to relive old conflicts from the 
past in the present. All too often bosses in organizations become 
shadowy father figures from the past and are used as objects for the 
transfer of unresolved conflicts. The subordinate should learn to 
recognize his tendency to overload present relationships in terms of 
personal history, and seek to mediate and govern his reactions so that 
they accord with reality. It is unrealistic, for example, to overidealize 
one’s boss, just as it is usually unrealistic to depreciate his authority 
and competence. 

Superior and subordinate alike can experience considerable help 
in viewing the conflicts of subordinacy as conditions of development. 
Subordinates, in fact, do learn from experience, provided they are not 
excessively overburdend with the unfinished business of past relation- 
ships with their parents. In cases where the indications are massive 
that a subordinate’s past has taken over the present reality in his mind, 
then it pays to undestand that, by and large, little change can occur in 
the superior-subordinate work relationship. 

The superior is not in a position to act as therapist for his subordi- 
nates. He should not try to do so, and he should be sufficiently 
knowledgeable to sort out the realistic issues in his work relationships 
from the neurotic conflicts of personal development. Focusing on 
the realistic issues helps to remove the edge of guilt from human re- 
lationships in work situations, and frequently serves to remove much 
of the static that impedes communication. ? 

Both superior and subordinate can learn from experience when they 
are reasonably free of past conflicts. Growth and change do occur, 
but only very slowly, and more readily for those individuals who are 
building on a strong foundation of personal competence. For those 
who cannot so learn—for whom lessons learned in the past obstruct 
the capacity to function in the present—re-education is necessary. 
This re-education takes place best within a professional relationship, 
and it is usually wise to seek out a specialist in psychoanalysis and 
psychiatry for such help. ‘ 
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GUIDELINES 


What guidelines will help to govern the transactions in superior-subor- 
dinate relationships ? Here are some ideas and suggestions. 


1. Know Your Own Mind 

It is important for both superior and subordinate to know where they 
stand on issues of work or personal conflict. We usually hear that 
it is important to listen to the other person and understand his point 
of view. This is good advice as far as it goes. What gets left out, 
to the misfortune of all concerned, is the fact that competent behavior 
depends on the ability of the individual to know where be stands and 
what Je would like to see happen. In particular, the authority figure 
may find himself tyrannized by his own vacillations. If the subordi- 
nate is confused and torn by mixed feelings, it will do him little good 
to find his boss equally confused. In this sense, knowing where one 
stands and being prepared to take a position have a salutary effect on 
human relationships. 


2. Avoid the Disabling Reciprocal 
In every interpersonal relationship there is ususally a balancing effect 
that takes place. A particular pattern of behavior of the subordinate 
implies a reciprocal pattern of behavior on the part of the superior, 
and vice versa. If one individual talks, the reciprocal role necessary 
to balance the transaction is that of the listener. The relationship is 
unbalanced in this case if both individuals talk at the same time. 
But a balanced relationship is not always desirable, either. It is es- 
pecially undesirable to play the reciprocal to a subordinate strongly 
characterized by one of the four patterns of subordinacy earlier des- 
cribed. Each of these patterns tends to evoke a kind of reciprocal res- 
ponse that reinforces the conflict and creates a vicious circle. For 
instance, the masochistic subordinate seeks to evoke aggression and 
punishment. If he succeeds, his behavior is reinforced, 
A reciprocal may in some cases be the opposite behavior; 
cases, the reciprocal is a similar response. For example: 


in other 


The compulsive doubter evokes doubt and guilt in others as the 
reciprocal response. The avoidance of the reciprocal in this case 
means to present a firm and decisive stance to break the thain of doubt, 

Similarly, avoidance of the reciprocal for the masochistic subordi- 
nate would mean refraining from punishment; this would break off 
the transaction he hopes to induce and require him to think again. 

But when a subordinate’s behavior is impuslive, the tendency is 
to take the reciprocal and give in. * The proper response, 1n this 
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case, is to avoid the reciprocal, maintain authority over him, and 
stay in control of the relationship. 


The reciprocal cannot be avoided if the individual pondering these 
guidelines for behavior is a poor observer of human interaction and 
emotion. To choose, or to avoid, the reciprocal with intelligence 
requires the ability to observe and understand human behavior. A 
good way to start cultivating this ability is to try to read accurately 
one’s own behavior. 


3. Watch for the Resonance Effect 

There is a strong tendency in human relationships for individuals to 
experience the feelings that others have in the course of face-to-face 
interactions. In this sense we tend to resonate in response to the 
tones of feeling originating in other persons. In the positive, reso- 
nance may yield the quality of empathy, the capacity to sense what is 
going on in the other person. However, there is also a negative to reso- 
nance that is worth watching. 

In no case should the origins of emotions be confused. The com- 
pulsive subordinate lives with guilt and, by the process of resonance, 
tends to generate guilt in others. Trouble can be avoided when one 
identifies the resonance effect and clearly separates the origin of the 
feeling from his own reactions. Once the sources of the feelings are 
properly located, the individual is free to respond in terms of his own 
evaluation of what is needed. Exercising freedom of response provokes 
rethinking and learning as oppposed to the deadly repetitive patterns 
encountered so frequently in superior-subordinate relationships. 


4. Objectif Conflict 

When conflict arises in superior-subordinate relationships, a potential 
for deterioration arises. It is not useful to increase this poten- 
tial by dealing with the emotional bases of the conflict head on. 
For one thing, it may not be at all clear in the minds of the 
individuals concerned just what the emotional factors are. For 
another thing, the emotions may be too painful to bring into the 
transaction. 

The potential for deterioration gets minimized when, in the course 
of communication, ways are discovered for objectifying the conflict. 
This means tnat issues are broken down into components and that 
procedures are discovered for dealing with them. The size and scope 
of the conflict are reduced to manageable proportions as ways are found 
for exploring particular concerns. The effort, in other words, is di- 
rected toward partial answers rather than toward the heroic attempt 
to solve total conflicts once and for all. 


Dynamics of Subordinacy \7\ 


5. Identify and Address Reality 

Work relationships are governed and judged in the final analysis by 
their contributions to purposes. There are always present, therefore, 
practical issues and realities to which attention can be addressed. The 
purpose of superior-subordinate relationships in most organizations 
is to identify those problems that require solutions in order to move 
the organization closer to its goals. 

The orientation to reality does not require coldness or insensitivity. 
On the contrary, the search for real problems can be conducted with 
considerable enthusiasim and regard for feelings. But, at the same 
time, warmth and sensitivity are not substitutes for problem solving and 
other attempts at dealing with reality. 


6. Maintain Contact . 


There are times in organizations when the going gets tough for 
authority figures and subordinates alike. The temptation to withdraw 
is great during these painful experiences. As a temporary measure, 
withdrawal may be quite necessary and constructive—for instance, as 
a prelude to forming and consolidating a new position. But with- 
drawal fails as a permanent stance. 

Withdrawal in the face of injury breaks contact with reality. If the 
withdrawal persists, fantasy can take over, leading to a whole host 
of incorrect ideas about the situation in which one finds himself. 
This in turn leads to difficulty in introducing the corrective mechanisms 
associated with learning, particularly where authority relations are 
concerned. 1 

There are many ways known to all of us to maintain contact in the 
face of injury. The main problem is to avoid the temptation to with- 
draw when it is unconstructive. 


RECOGNIZING REALITY 


In reviewing and thinking about these guidelines for resolving the 
conflicts of subordinacy, one principle stands out. This is the need 
for superior and subordinate alike to recognize the truth when they 
see it. I refer here not to abstract truth, but to the concrete reality 
of that which exists in human relationships. aot 

Before change can occur in one’s self and others, recognition must 
be given to the reality. Tt is here that observation and understanding 
play a very important role in human relationships. It is in this sense 
that a description and explanation of patterns of subordinacy can be 
useful to both seniors and subordinates in medern organizations. 
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Giving and Receiving Feedback 
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PURPOSE - 


Tne PURPOSE of this article is to discuss a few considerations involved 
in telling another person how you feel about him—‘‘how to do it 
considerations that are apt to be important, if your objective is to 
help him become a more effective person, and also to arrive at a more 
effective working relationship between him and yourself. 


BACKGROUND i 

One of the central purposes of Group experience ina Managerial Grid 
or sensitivity training lab is to help the participant become more clear- 
ly aware of the impact he has on others. That is, during the labora- 
tory experience, the participant hasan opportunity to talk with others, 
solve problems with others, and in general interact with others, in ways 
that are characteristic for him. The image he projects, then—the im- 
pression that others have of his behavior—is communicated back to 
him by other group members. And this sort of exchange is usually a 


_good deal more open than what is common in everyday life. The 


intent, at least so far as the objectives of the program are concerned, 
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is that this feedback will be helpful to the recipient—that he may see, 
for example, some discrepancies between the effect he wished to create 
(and, in fact thought he was creating), and what actually took place, 
with the hope that he will be able to use this information in making ` 
a more intelligent choice of behavior with which to deal with similar 
situations in the future. ý 

Unfortunately, such feedback (for reasons of content, timing, and 
the way it is given) does not always turn out to be useful to the re- 
cipient. And, although the very large majority of managers who 
participate in public sensitivity or Grid training labs return saying 
that overall the experience was a very helpful one for them personally, 
still many have felt that, ‘This is a kind of thing you sure couldn’t 
do with people you work next to all the time !’? The fear is that if 
the members of a work team did attempt to enter into an experience 
of this kind together, either: 


1. They would not dare to be Open and candid with one another 
and the result, therefore, would be a superficial and useless ex- 
perience; or 

2. They would dare to be open with one another, and the result 
would be one of disruption in team working relationships, €s- 
calation of bad feelings carried over from old grievances, ct. 


Several companies have now experimented with some sort of team 
lab. In my own, Procter & Gamble, the design we have used was 
varied considerably depending on the needs of the particular group. 
But in no instance have the two fears mentioned above (organized 
slumber or total destruction) materialized. Each has turned out to be, 
in the judgment of the large majority of participants, a very useful and 
very worthwhile experience from the standpoint of building more 
effective working relationships on the job. In general, people seem 
to be both concerned enough for one another, and /rusting enough of 
one another that they are able to be appropriately open in exchanging 
feedback during a team lab situation. It’s my belief that instances 
in which people have only hurt of confused one another in exchanges 
of this kind have been the result not so much of motivational problems, 
as problems of skill in giving feedback—that is, knowing how to do 
it well, and what kinds of pitfalls to watch out for. So, so much for 
background. What follows, then, is a summary of ‘what I feel are 
some of the more important considerations drawn froma fairly limited 
and scattered literature on the subject, and from my own” personal 
observation of some of the holes people seem to dig themselves into 
in experiences like this. I think it is particularly important that these 
thoughts be given some attention in*groups that are to be conducted 
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without the benefit of outside help—that is, where a trained, skilled, 
experienced, outside observer will not be available to get things back 
on track if they should begin to wander off in un-useful directions. 
Pm thinking of Managerial Grid, or other instrumented, trainerless 
lab designs. No doubt the following considerations also have some 
application to the conduct of “performance appraisal” discussions as 
well as other informal exchanges that often take place between peo- 
ple in or out of the workplace. 


THE FIRST GENERAL TEST 


I think the first, most general, and most significant criterion that“‘help- 
ful feedback” must meet is simply that it be iztended to be helpful to the 
recipient. That is, the sender of the message should ask himself 
beforehand, “Do I really feel that what I am about to say és likely to be 
helpful to the other person ?? I need to examine my own motivation, 
that is, and be sure that Iam not simply about to unload a burden of 
hostility from my own breast and for my own personal benefit, quite 
regardless of the expected effect on the receiver, Otherside, I may 
“convince myself that my only obligation is to be open and honest— 
that the name of the game is “candor’’—and that so long as I truly 
and completely “level,” I have fulfilled the only necessary obligation. 
If my objective is to hep the recipient of the feedback, then, three 
things are necessary. 

1. The other person must understand what I am saying. 

2. He must be willing and able to accept it. 

3. He must be ab/e to do something about it if he chooses to. 


GETTING UNDERSTANDING 


Two most important considerations in getting understanding of the 
message sent are: 


1. Feedback should be Specific rather than general. If I can give the 
man I am talking to specific examples of instances in which he 
has behaved in the way I am describing, it will be much easier 
for him to understand what I am talking about than it will if I 
speak only in terms of generalizations about “what he is like.” 
Forexample, if I tell him that I think he talks too much, or does- 
n’t express his thoughts very clearly, this is likely to be dess 
helpful to him than if I am able to cite a particular situation, 
tied to him and place, where I thought he exhibited this beha- 
vior. If I can recall vividly to his mind a particular instance 
in which he rambled on long after I had gotten the idea of 
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what he was trying to say, or when he had gone on and on 
and on without ever getting across clearly the idea of what he 
was trying to say to myself or to a group, he is more likely to 
be able to get a handle on what it is I am trying to tell him. 
Or at least I will have opened up an area for him that we can 
then explore further to try to understand what was going on in 
the situation, so that he can come out of it with a clearer idea 
of some specific things he might consider doing differently in 
the future. The key here is, don’t just generalize about what 
kind of a person he is. Give examples. 

Another important factor in getting understanding is this: 
Other things equal, recent examples of behavior afe better than 
old ones. ‘To understand what was happening in the situation, 
a person obviously has to be able to recall the situation some- 
what vividly. What happened two minutes ago will be more 
vividly recallable than what happened an hour ago, which will 
in turn be more easily remembered than what happened yester- 
day, last week, last. year, five years ago, etc. 


GETTING ACCEPTANCE 


There are circumstances in; which anyone. will find it most difficult to 
accept critical, negative, feedback—times at which it will be very 
dificul for anyone to face what is being said to himinan open, objec- 
tive frame of mind. 1 think three things are most important in gettng 
this acceptance : 


Up 


2 


A 
There needs to be a minimum foundation of trust among mem- 
bers of the group before this sort of experience is entered into. 
If A is to accept critical feedback from B, A must be somewhat 
convinced from his previous associations with B, that B’s moti- 
vations where A is concerned aren’t entirely self-serving—that 
is, that B does care for A and can be trusted to be saying what 
he is saying’ because he really feels that it will benefit A to do 
so. Where B has a deep distrust of A going into this situation, 


there is probably very little that A can do to get B’s voluntary 


acceptance of what he is telling him. 
How A addressed himself to B in this specific situation, however, 
can also be an important factor. If A’s tone of voice, the expres- 


~a sion on his face, his choice of words, and everything about him 


communicates directly to B the impression that, “I value you, 
and I really would like to help you, and that is the only reason 
I am telling you this,” then B is more likely to attend to the 
message with an open mind than if A simply rattles off a list of 
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intellectual observations about B’s- behavior, perhaps without 
even looking directly at him while he does so. 

3. In sending negative feedback to another person, he will also be 
more likely to receive it in an accepting frame of mind “if 1 am 
descriptive—tather than evaluative in what I say to him—that 
is, if I simply describe what happened as I saw it in a parti- 
cular situation and tell him of the effect it had on me, as opposed 
to evaluating in more general terms the goodness ot badness, 
rightness or wrongness, of what he did. If I tell you, for 
example, that, “This may not be your problem; it may be mine. 
However, I want you to know that when you act toward me the 
way you do sometimes (describe a situation, in time and place,) 
it is very difficult for me to (think straight, keep from getting 
mad, keep my mind on what we are talking about, keep from 
going to sleep, etc.,—whateverfits the stuation that Iam trying 
to describe),” you are much more likely to be able to accept 

“this message in an open frame of mind than if I tell you, “I think 
it is just terrible when you act toward people that way, I 
think you ought not to be that way, that’s a completely senseless 
way to act, why don’t you grow up, etc. ... sth 

4, Before giving a person negative feedback of any kind, I ought 
to ask myself whether wow is a good time to do it-—swhether 
he appears tobe in a condition of readiness to receive informa- 
tion of this kind. If he appears, for example, to be angry, con- 
fused, upset, highly distraught, defensive, etc., the answer is 
probably no. I ought not to load any more on him right now. 


Perhaps in a way it is for this reason that feedback which is solicited 
by the recipient is somewhat more likely to be received in an open 
state of mind than feedback which is simply sent at him whether he 
has asked for it or not. And the more specific the area in which feed- 
back is solicited, the more likely it is to be expected and received 
in an open frame of mind. For example, suppose the leader of a 
group says to his people, “How about the X decision I made last 
Friday. Do you feel that that was one I arrived at in an appropriate 
way, or do you feel that I should have inyolved you all more before 
arriving at a conclusion 2’ As a member of the group, I would feel 
that this solicitation of feedback was more genuine and could be res- 
ponded to more openly and with more confidence that it would be 
received in an open frame of mind, than I would feel when the leader 
of the group, perhaps a bit too intensely or with a laugh that is a 
little too loud, says something like, ““O.K., men, this is my turn in the 
barrel! Really level with me now! I want to hear everything you 
don’t like about me!” He may or he may not. All I am, suggesting 
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is that if overt solicitation is indicative of probable acceptance, the 
former sort is apt to be more meaningful than the latter, all by itself. 


5. Théte is always the problem that feedback sent by one man to 
another will be accepted as valid when in fact it ought mo0/ to be. 
For example, if I tell you that thete is a particular thing you 
do in our relationship that I find most upsetting, it may be 
that the problem isn’t yours at all, but rather that it’s mine. 
One of the values of entering into this sort of exchange in a 
group, as opposed to doing so only in a one-to-one relationship, 
is that the feedback that cach man gives another can be checked 
around the group to see whether anyone else has common ex- 
perience of this kind which would support or clarify the meaning 
of what is being said. This should always be done, both as a 
check on the validity of the observation, and to be sure that the 
recipient gets as many examples as are available to help him 
understand what is being said. es, 


\SSESSING RECEIVER’S ABILITY TO USE THE PARTECU- 
LAR FEEDBACK 


The third criterion I mentioned that “useful” feedback should meet 
is that the recipient be able to do something with it. 


1. Suppose I feel that a man does not present his ideas as forcefully 
and persuasively as he ought to, to get the attention they de- 
serve from the group; and I decide I want to tell him about 
this. This is still a pretty general feeling, and before saying 
anything, therefore, I should consider what specifically there 
is about his delivery that makes me feel that way. Now if I 
think, for example, that he doesn’t organize his thoughts as well 
under some circumstances as I know he is capable of (from other 
experience Pve had with him), this is an example of something 
I might assume he could do something about, and so I probably 
should tell him I feel that way, especially if I can give him specific 
examples of instances in which he has done this. Or suppose 
I feel that he gets his ideas out all right, but that as soon as he 
receives any static from anyone about them, he withdraws either 
from indifference, lack of confidence in his own ideas, or what- 

“ever. This too I might choose to tell him about, because I could | 
expect that he might be able to dosomethng about it. 
On the other hand, suppose I feel that one of the key things that 
interferes with his ability to persuade, "to carry his ideas over 
to a group forcefully, is that he is physically a very little fellow, 
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and with a high squeaky voice, or possibly an even more pro- 
nounced speech impediment. If I am really trying to be helpful 
to him there obviously is no point in calling these to his attention. 

If I feel that he has a very limited vocabulary and this is get- 
ting in his way, there might be some point in his career when I 
would conclude that this was a helpful thing to tell him about— 
e.g., that he doesn’t use words correctly, or that his grammer is 
poor. These are correctable problems. On the other hand, 
if he is nearing the end of his career and there is no likelihood 
that he is at this point in time going to try to do anything about 
his general skill with the English language, then there is no 
point in calling this to his attention. 

So, by this criterion, you might or might not decide it would 
be helpful to tell the other person you felt he did not project 
his ideas in the group as forcefully or persuasively as he might. 
Whether you chose to do so or not would depend on your best 
estimate of his ability to do something about the particular 
barriers you saw to his effectiveness in this particular area, 


- During a group session in which members are exchanging their 


views of and feelings about one another in this way, there may 
bea tendency to feel that you haven’t really done a man justice 
unless you have told him “everything that bothers you” about 
him, It is not at all necessarily desirable, however, to be “com- 
plete” in the negative feedback you might give a person. It 
may be quite along enough task, for example, for me to understand, 
accept, and consider doing something about my characteristic 
ways of behaving in two or three key areas. To give me more 
than this to think about may be simply spreading my attention 
beyond what I am capable of dealing with at this particular time. 
Also, other things equal, the more you unload on me, the more 
threatening the experience is liable to be, and the more difficulty 
I am likely to have accepting any of it in an open frame 
of mind. 


SUMMARY 


So, to summarise, to be maximally useful to the recipient, feedback 
should meet the following criteria. It should be: 


1. 
2, 


Intended to help the recipient. 

Given directly and with real feeling, and based on a foundation 
of trust between the giver and receiver. 

Descriptive rather than evaluative, 


Specific rather than gencral, with good, clear, and preferably 
recent, examples. 
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5. Given at a time when the receiver appears to be in a condition 
of readiness to accept it. 

6. Checked with others in the group to be sure they support its vali- 

dity. 

It should also include only those things that the receiver 

might be expected to be able to do something about. 

8. And he should not be told more than he can handle at any 

particular time. 


RISK OF EXCESSIVE CAUTIOUSN ESS 


Finally, the question might be asked, ‘‘Isn’t there some risk that if all 
these cautions are followed, people might be induced to be overly 
cautious, and decline to take any tisks (and what would probably be 
desirable risks) in being open with one another ?”’ This is a reason- 
able question, and I think the answer is yes—this is a risk in itself. 
Many of us have a tendency to feel that we couldn’t possibly share 
with other people the negative feelings we have about them. They 
would be crushed if we did so. Or they would never forgive us. All 
of the criteria listed above are simply considerations that should be 
given some attention by the sender or feedback. But it will no doubt 
be impossible to meet all of them, all of the time, and still have some 
thing to say. And so, I think in such cases it is appropriate to take 
prudent risks—to be open more than closed, experimentally, and see 
what happens. If you at least really żuzend to help—and there is no 
doubt that you intend to help by the manner in which you say what 
you say—then a good deal of clumsiness is almost certain to be over- 
looked by the receiver. Even if he doesn’t understand or agree with 
what you are saying, he at least will probably not hold it against you. 
And if his defenses stay down, together you may be able to clarify 
meanings, draw out essentials, and in general compensate for your 
initial clumsiness in trying to help. 


RECEIVING FEEDBACK 


I think there is less to say to the recipient of feedback about ways 
in which he might approach this opportunity : 


1. First of all, he should make a sincere effort not to bẹ defensive. 
This has as much to say about what he allows to go on inside 
him, as about what he allows himself to say overtly to those 
who are giving him feedback. He should try to look at what 
is being said with an open mind, trying to understand it, and 
not all the while explaining to himgelf and others. “They simply 
don’t understand; it isn’t what I meant at all.” 
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If the recipient of feedback is having difficulty understanding 
what people are trying to tell him and they are unable to come 
up with examples that clarify things for him, he should begin to 
seek and speculate on possible examples himself with the group 
—to say, for example, “Remember the time we met last Friday, 
and I did such and so. Is that the kind of thing you are talking 
about ?” 

To be sure he understands, I think it is a good idea for the recipient 
of feedback to try to summarize briefly for the group what he 
understands them to be saying. This gives them a final opport- 
unity to check misunderstandings that might have taken place. 

I think it can be very helpful to an individual and to a group if 
the recipient of feedback from others is allowed, and encouraged 
to share his feelings with the group about the kind of thing they 
have been discussing—that is, his behavior in certain situations. 
The risk of defensiveness is one that all should be alert to. 
However, ifa man can explore openly some of his feelings about 
why he tends sometimes to behave in ‘‘that” way, two things 
can happen. First, he may arrive at a better understanding 
himself of why he behaves in the way he does, simply in talk- 
ing it through, and thereby be in a better position to consider 
what he might do about it. Secondly, if he does find it difli- 
cult or impossible to do anything about the behavior that has 
been negatively described to him by the group, even though he 
tries, if he has genuinely shared with them some of his concerns 
and some of the internal struggles hehas in these situations, they 
may at least find it a little casier to understand and accept that 
behavior from him in the future, 

As a final point, I believe some people react negatively to the 
very idea of doing this sort of thing—that is, meeting as a work 
team and exchanging in a quite open fashion our views of how 
we see one another, positively and negatively. The feeling may 
be that, “I am what I am, and I have a right to be that. And 
no group of people has a right to dictate to me what I should 
be like.” My feeling is that this is exactly right. It remains, 
and should remain the right of each individual to evaluate what 
he hears, decide what he believes of it, and decide in what res- 
pects, if any, he feels it is personally worth his while to make 
the effort to change. The purpose of a team lab of the kind 
described here, and of the kind of information that is exchanged 
in it, is simply to give a man better and clearer information than 
he ordinarily receives on which to make his own judgment of his 
personal effectiveness in working with others, and of how or 
whether he wishes to further develop that effectiveness, 
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Mr. Hart and Bing E 


Tue sHop situation reported in this case occurred in a work group 
of four men and three women who were engaged in testing and inspect- 
ing panels for electronic equipment. The employees were paid on 
a piecework incentive basis. The personnel organization of the 
company included a counselor whose duty it was to becomes acqu- 
ainted with the workers and talk over any problems which they wish- 
ed to discuss with him. The summarized statements of “Bing,” the 
employee, and Mr. Hart, the supervisor, are excerpts from five in- 
terviews the counselor had with each of them within a period of about 
two weeks. 


A SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF How, “BING” FELT 


“According tothe system round here, as I understand it, Iam allowed 
So much ‘set-up’ time to get these panels from the racks, carry them 
Over here to the bench and place them in this jig here, which holds 
them in position while I inspect them. For convenience sake and 
also to saye time, I sometimes manage to carry tw@ or three over 
at the same time and inspect them all at the same time. This is a per- 


Case material of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration is prepared 
as a basis for class discussion. Cases are not designed to present illustrations of either cor- 
rect or incorrect handling of administrative problefhs. Copyright © 1949, by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. Used by spécific permission. 
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fectly legal thing todo. We've always been doing it. Mr. Hart, the 
supervisor, has other ideas about it, though, he claims it’s cheating the 
company. He came over to the bench a day or two ago. and let me 
know just how he felt about the matter. Boy, did we go at it! It 
wasn’t so much the fact that he called me down on it, but more the 
way in which he did it. He’s a sarcastic b...d. Ive never.seen any- 
onehim. He’s not content just to say ina manlike way what’s on his 
mind, but he prefers to do it in a way that makes you want to crawl 
inside a crack in the floor. What a guy! I don’t mind being called 
down by a supervisor, but I like to be treated like a man, and not 
humiliated like a school teacher does a naughty kid. He’s been pul- 
lin’ this stuff ever since he’s been a supervisor. I knew him when he 
was just one of us, but since he’s been promoted he’s lost his friendly 
way and seems to be havin’ some difficulty in knowin’ how to manage 
us employees. In fact, I’ve noticed that he’s been more this way 
with us fellows since he’s gotten married. I dunno whether there’s 
any connection there, but I do know he’s a changed man over what 
he used to be like when he was a worker on the bench with us several 
years ago. 

“When he pulled this kind of stuff on me the other day, I got so 
damn mad I called inthe union representative. I knew that the thing 
I was doing was permitted by the contract, but I was just intent on 
making some trouble for Mr. Hart, just because he persists in this 
Satcastic way of handling me. I’m about fed up with the whole 
damn situation. I’m tryin’ every means I can to get myself transferred 
out of his group. If I don’t succeed and I’m forced to stay on here, 
Pm going to screw him every way I can. He’s not gonna pull this 
kind of kid stuff any longer on me. When the union representative 
questioned him on the case, he finally had to back down, ‘cause ac- 
cording to the contract an employee can use any timesaving method 
or device in order to speed up the process as long as the quality stand- 
ards of the job are met. During the discussion with me and the 
union representative, Mr. Hart charged that it was a dishonest practice 
and threatened to ‘take it up the line’ unless the union would curb 
me on this practice. But this was just an idle threat, ’cause the most 
he can do is get me transferred out of here, which is actually what 
I want anyway. 

“You see, he knows that I do professional singing on the outside. 
He hears me singin’ here on the job, and he hears the people talk- 
in’ about my career in music. I guess he figures I can be so cocky 
because I have another means of earning some money. Actually, 
the employees here enjoy havin’ me sing while we work, but he thinks 
Pm disturbing them and causing them to ‘goof off’ from thcir work. 
It’s funny, but for some reason I think he’s partial to the three fe- 
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male employees in our group. He’s the same with all us guys as he is 
to me, but with the girls he acts more decent. I don’t know what 
his object is. Occasionally, I leave the job a few minutes early and 
go down to the washroom to wash up before lunch. Sometimes several 
others in the group will accompany me, and so Mr. Hart automatic- 
ally thinks I’m the leader and usually bawls me out for the whole thing. 

“So, you can see, I’m a marked man around here. He keeps watch- 
in’ me like a hawk. Naturally this makes me very uncomfortable. 
That’s why I’m sure a transfer would be the best thing. I’ve asked 
him for it, but he didn’t give me any satisfaction at the time. Whilé 
I remain here I’m gonna keep my nose clean, but whenever I get the 
chance I’m gonna slip it to him, but good.” 


A SumMMaAaRIzED STATEMENT OF How MR. HartFertr 


“Say, I think you should be in on this. My dear little friend ‘Bing’ 
is heading himself into a showdown with me. Recently it was brought 
to my attention by the Quality Control Checker that ‘Bing’ has been 
taking double and triple setup time for panels which he is actually ins- 
pecting at one time. In effect, that’s cheatin’, and I’ve called him 
down on it several times before. A few days ago it was brought 
to my attention again, and so this time I really let him have it in no 
Uncertain terms. He’s been getting away with this for too long and 
Pm gonna put anend to it once and for all. I know he didn’t like my 
calling him on it because a few hours later he had the union represen- 
tative breathin’ down my back. But you know what talkin’ to those 
people is like; they'll sometimes defend an employee, even though 
they think he’s takin’ advantage of the company. Well, anyway, 
I let them both know I'll not tolerate the practice any longer, and 
T let ‘Bing’ know that if he continues to do this kind of thing, Pm 
gonna take official action with my boss to have the guy fired or penali- 
zed somehow. This kind of thing has to be curbed. Actually, Tm 
inclined to think the guy’s mentally deficient, because talking to him 
has actually no meaning to him whatsoever. Pve tried just about 
every approach to jar some sense into that guy’s head, and I’ve just 
about given it up as a bad deal. I just can’t seem to make any 
Kind of an impression upon him. It’s an unpleasant sifuation for 
Everyone concerned, but I’m at a loss to know what more I can do 
about it, 
“I don’t know what it is about the guy, but I think he’s harboring 
Some deep feelings against me. For what, I don’t know, “cause I’ve 
tried to handle that bird with kid gloves. “But his whole attitude 
around here on the job is one of indifference, and he certainly isn’t 
F. 24 
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a good influence on the rest of my group. Frankly, I think he pur- 
posely tries to agitate them against me at times, too. It seems to 
me he may be suffering from illusions of grandeur, ‘cause all he does 
all day long is sit over there and croon his fool head off. Thinks he’s 
a Frank Sinatra! No kidding! I understand he takes singin’ lessons 
and he’s working with some of the local bands in the city. All of 
which is O.K. by me; but when his outside interests start interfering 
with his efficiency on the job, then Pve gotta start paying closer at- 
tention to the situation. For this reason I’ve been keepin’ my eye on 
that bird and if he steps outof line any more, he and I are gonna part 
ways. 

“I feel quite safe in saying that I've done all I can rightfully be ex- 
pected to do by way of trying to show him what’s expected of him. 
You know thete’s an old saying, ‘You can’t make a purse out of a 
sows ear. The guy is simply unscrupulous. He feels no obliga- 
tion to doa real day’s work. Yet Iknow the guy can doa good job, 
because for a long time he did. But in recent months, he’s slipped 
for some reason and his whole attitude on the job has changed. Why, 
it’s even getting to the point now where I think he’s inducing other 
employees to ‘goof off’ a few minutes before the lunch whistle and 
go down to the washrooms and clean up on company time. I’ve 
called him on it several times, but words just don’t seem to make any 
lasting impression on him. Well, if he keeps it up much longer, he’s 
gonna find himself on the way out. He’s asked me for a transfer, 
so I know he wants to go. ButI didn’t give him an answer when he 
asked me, ‘cause I was steamin’ mad at the time, and I may have 
told him to go somewhere else. 

“I think it would be good for you to talk with him frequently. 

~ It’ give himachance to think the matter through a little more care- 
fully. There may be something that’s troubling him in his personal 
life, although I’ve made every effort to find out if there was such a 
thing, and I’ve been unsuccessful. May be you'll haye better luck.” 


Metal Company of India (Meco) 


THE METAL COMPANY OF INDIA (MECO) was a large company located 
in an industrial estate in Bangalore, producing non-ferrous metal 
(NFM) casting and rolled products. The comapny had started over 
20 yeats agoasa very small rolling mill, and had grown into one of the 
largest NFM rolling mills and foundries in India. 

The rolling mill accounted for slightly over half of MECO’s sales, 
but only 15 per cent of MECO employees. 

The main cause of this disparity between sales revenue and number 
of employees was the particular technology utilized to produce rolled 
products. The rolling mill purchased non-ferrous metals in bars from 
` primary producers at prices rigidly fixed by the government. The 
value added to these metals, as they were heated, passed through tol- 
lers to draw them into various end products, cooled, and cut to size, 
was a very small proportion of their purchase price. Only a few em- 
ployees were needed to handle the materials from start to finish. 

In addition, selling prices and final customers of the finished pro- 
ducts were also completely controlled by the Indian Government 
through its Non-Ferrous Metal Controller. MECO could sell rolled 
products only through the. government, not directly to the market, 
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though customers could request the Non-Ferrous Metal Controller 
to direct theit order to a particular producer if they desired. 
The overall physical layout of MECO can be pictured as follows : 


ROLLING MILL SHED 
FOUNDRY SHED 
FOUNDRY SHED 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDING 


The rolling mill was housed in a long shed adjoining the two foun- 
dry sheds. Materials were heated at one end of the rolling mill, pas- 
sed through the rollers in the middle of the shed, and came out the 
other end as finished products. 

The furnace for the foundry was located almost directly between the 
foundry shed nearest the rolling mill and the rolling mill shed. 
Though in all other respects the foundry and rolling mill production 
processes were independent of each other, the foundry furnace out- 
put could be used in the rolling mill if it could not immediately be 
used for castings in the foundry. This was avoided whenever possi- 
ble, however, since it was much less profitable than using the output 
for castings. 


THE PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Mr. Wilhelm Staub, a Swiss engincer with over 40 years of experience 
in roling mills, had been working on contract with MECO for 10 
years as Rolling Mills Production Manager. (For a partial organiza- 
tion chart, see Exhibit I.) Ata time when MECO’s rolling mill was 
doing so poorly that it was going to be closed down, Mr. Staub had 
joined the company and almost by himself had re-designed, built, and 
installed the present mill. ` 

_ Staub, recognized by everyone in the company as being a produc- 
tion “genius,” nevertheless had a reputation for being “dificult to 
to get along with.” The person with whom he had most difficulties 
was the Rolled Products Sales Manager, Choonilal Ranawat. When 
questioned about his relationship with Choonilal, Staub said: 

He is a sales manager he thinks, but if strong competition came 
he could never sell much. I have known buyers with tears in their 
eyes in his office begging him, and he was the hardest man on earth. 
We have lost orders on account of very high charges for non-con- 
trolled products. 


He thinks he is very clever if a party is forcedto place an order with 
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us. He is disliked by everybody om his staff. His assistant, Mr. 
Bhimsen Gupta, is scared to death of him. I dont? know why he 
doesn’t try to improve. He can’t be anything but sick, sometimes 
he is so gentle and nice, and other times so mean. 

Part of the problem is that he is not an engineer and doesn’t un- 
derstand the rolling mill. Let me give you an example. In 1960, 
the Non-Ferrous Metal Controller informed the te-rollers of a re- 
duction in the raw material quota. In our case we were reduced 
by over 40 per cent. In order to get the most profits from the 
remainder, I suggested that we make: a Product E mill from the 
Product D mill we had. The President agreed. We modernized 
in four months’ time at a huge cost without stopping the production. 
I was lucky, and within a week we were rolling Product E. Previ- 
ously we only had orders for the largest sizes in Product E. With 
a reduced quota of raw material, we could have done the larger sizes 
in Product E with the old mill, but we would have had to close 
down half of the time due to shortage of raw material. ‘The modi- 
fied mills were especially made for rolling Product E in smaller 
sizes. Of course, the production of small size Product E is lower 
than larger size by 20 to 25 per cent, but the profit made from rol- 
ling smaller Product E is double that from larger sizes. 1t was my 
impression that the Sales Manager was not in favour of rolling Pro- 
duct E. Finally I sent in writing a registered memo to the President, 
the Vice-President, and the Sales Manager. I explained why I soe 
objecting to roll larger sizes. In brief, I was only working in the 
interest of MECO. 

When I changed the mill over, the Non-Ferrous Metal Controller 
was informed that we could not accept orders for larger sizes. It 
was the Non-Ferrous Metal Controller who, since 1955, was reques- 
ting the re-rollers to roll more of the smaller size. But a few weeks 
after the starting of the new Product E mill, we began getting mostly 
orders for larger sizes. This could only have been done by 
letter from here saying we would accept those orders, otherwise the 
Controller would not have sent us any- s 

The Sales Manager, as a scapegoat, uses this phrase to me, I ae 
a layman,” whenever he has an argument with me. But he can’t 
be alayman after 10 years as Sales Manager. That’s a very poor 
excuse, x Aap / 

Choonilal Ranawat is not an engineer; he is selling special stuff 
without the faintest idea of what it is, He doesn’t want to learn, 
and I’ve got no time to explain things to a layman. I can’t explain 
technical problems to a little child. I have to doitin my own coos 
or my chain of thought is broken while trying to think of a simple 
way to say what I want. You’ve got to have an engineer in a sales 
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organization if you want a sales organization. Choonilal may have 
a friend approaching him for something and he won’t realize how 
difficult the job is. It’s forced on me. After some bitterness PI 
decide to do it, but who'll pay the company ? Someday I’ll be re- 
placed and my replacement will be afraid to go against the brother 
of the boss. Then the machines will break down. 

And another trouble is that the Sales Manager comes around 
ordering my Foreman or Supervisor. Itis nothisjob. He will come 
and say toa man here, “Why are you doing that?” after I gave the 
man an order to do it. 

Another example. It happened three months ago. We started rol- 
ling for export 14 different sizes. It was a lot of small orders the first 
time for export. You see, we can only send the first class material 
abroad. My plan was to roll three sizes in each rolling program- 
me. After the first programme was rolled, inspection was done the 
following day, except for a sample taken during rolling. That’s 
our usual procedure. For the finished products, inspection is made 
by an Inspector the day after rolling. In this case, he rejected 
“10 tons of material the next day, because it was not of export quality. 
The rolls had been changed already and we were on the next pro- 
gramme work. When the Sales Manager heard about the rejection, 
he chewed out the Inspector without seeing me first. I complained 
to the Vice-President, who is alsoa member of the family, you know, 
and being an older hand at production, I had to explain the inspec 
tion procedure to him. The Inspector could have loaded the de- 
fective tight along with the good material and we wouldn’t know 
it except when it arrived in Indochina, He could have been dis- 
honest, and I told the Vice-President that they were training him 
to be dishonest. In any case, the man works under the Rolling Mill 
Production Manager, not the Sales Manager. 

The Sales Manager is sick, he is not in good health; he can’t handle 
his staff or workmen. This may shock you but I have seen him 
ordering around a contractor who does our bundling. ‘The contrac- 
tor did a job six months ago, yet the material has not been 
dispatched from here and the contractor hasn’t been paid. The 
President doesn’t know about it or he would never allow it. I 
caught Choonilal telling a lie in my presence. Ican forgive him for 
telling lies because he is not healthy, but I can’t understand Ramlal 
Ranawat standing by. 

The Sales Manager is the most inconsiderate man in the whole of 
MECO. He only concedes and does things as a favour. But 
we should all work forthe firm only. We must try to get the maxi- 
mum amount from the material, not by increasing the prices, but 
by manufacturing quality ptoducts. ‘That must be the sole ob- 
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jective of everyone. Sometimes I want peace and quiet, specially 
for trying to design something new: When I have -been at war for 
a fortnight, I can’t concentrate properly and can’t do the kind of 
creative job I want to do. 

The thing that is wrong with Choonilal Ranawat is that he wants 
me to make what he can sell, instead of his selling what I can pro- 
duce. If] explain something to him, he will go and ask one of the 
men on the floor, just to see that I am telling him the truth. While 
he was on vacation, the Vice-President asked me to try rolling some 
quantity of Product B. Even though I had told Choonilal many 
times that it could not be done, I decided that I would do it as 
a favour to the Vice-President. When Choonilal came back from 
vacation, he asked me about Product B. He said, “You have 
been doing so many other things, why can’t you do this 2” I said 
to him, “It is not good quality material, though if it were impor- 
ted it would be O. K., but as it is it will not work.” He kept giving 
me an argument and finally I said, “Lets have an experiment; we 
will take an equal quantity of imported metal and local metal, we 
will roll them on the same mill with the same roll setting. We will 
roll 10 tons of the same section and I can guarantee a 50 per cent 
rate of rejection on the local metal. I will leave after the first six 
are started.” We finally did this and we had a 50 per cent rejec- 
tion, just as Thad said. He thought that I just didn’t want to do it. 

Case Wrrrrr : Have you rolled them since ? My oll 

Sraus : Yes, we will be rolling them. But we have also ordered im- 
ported raw material from the primary producer. We haven’t rolled 
since. [ll never roll the second best. It took me thirty years to 
make my name and I won't spoil it in one day. I'll never make 
somethng that “will do.” T think Ihave managed to persuade 
my people to think that way. If we do not roll first quality, I 
can’t sleep at night and I make my wife’s life a misery. It ink 
itis the same for my men. If we want first class technicians we must 
have pride in our work. 

A final problem comes because every 
and I have three days’ discussion to make a programme for the next 
month’s production, but then we may wind up changing the pro- 
gramme two or three times during the next month. _ 1 finally sugges- 
ted to the Vice-President that we should have a quarterly programme, 
I joked with him and said that we should have one file for the pro- 
grammes and one for the revisions. You can’t run a shop properly 


month the Sales Manager 


that way. a 
Case Wrrrer : A quarterly report will help ? 
Sraup: Oh yes. x 


Case Warrer : Won't that mean alterations ? 
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Sraus : If we have two weeks’ notice, then it is not bad. Now it is 
two days notice that is costly. It means that we have to work over- 
time and it’s uneconomical to do so. 

Not only for export but for home products, MECO should have 
a huge store room so that the mills can be used at the maximum 
capacity. Then, the Sales Manager won’t interfere with my part, 
except when the stock is too low for an order and we have to make 
more. I want to roll the best things first because those are most 
profitable. We are now fairly productive, but if an alteration in 
relation between Rolling Mills sales and production would come 
about, it would be better for MECO. We are thinking that should 
tough competition come, the point of view of sales should be quite 
different. It should change now and not when the competition 
comes. Here, the customer is always wrong. One day he will be 


right again and will make us feel sorry for our attitude at the pre- 
sent. 


t THe SALES MANAGER 


The Sales Manager, Mr. Choonilal Ranawat, had a different view of the 
relationship between himself and Mr. Staub. In an interview, he 
explained the requirements of his job, and then described his relation- 
ship with Staub: 

My real job starts after the indents arrive from the Non-Ferrous 
Metal Controller. After they are received, we make the financial 
arrangements with the company by a letter. The Controller has 
laid down the procedure that we should have financial arrangements 
made within 15 days. ‘The Government of India gets 14 days’ cre- 
dit, but allothers pay in advance by a letter of credit or deposit 
10 per cent of the value of the order in advance. 

Despite the rules, we often make an accommodation for orders of 
large amounts. Customers have to call on me and I don’t go down 
to their office, because it is a seller's market, though often I will 
go if I am requested. We cannot commit ourselves on delivery 
time because the NFM Controller issues orders, We do, however, 
try to accommodate our customers when we can. For example, we 
may speed up out delivery times if a customer is in a hury, by slowing 
up deliveries to another customer who we know has enough inven- 
tory in stock. 

I seldom sce customers in person at their. office. They call on 
me and especially the local ones come to the office. Sometimes 
I may go to a government department, but most often we settle on 
the telephone, If bills are aot paid in time I then may go to a 
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government department or perhaps will discuss delivery time with 
them. But there is very little aggressive sales work to do because 
of the controls. We are trying to develop our Product E business, 
so I call on customers for canvassing, but not too much. In our new 
plant we will be concentrating on Product E and we are developing 
customers now. There are 30 to 40 big users on the list and they 
have all been contacted by me already. We do maintain contacts 
with them, especially with those in the Northern part of the coun- 
try. A few years ago I met all of them but now I do not frequen- 
tly call on them. 

The producers of raw materials are also regulated by the NFM 
Controller, Each six months we submit indents, based on our 
capacity for the raw material that we will need. The main problem 
we face is supply, despite the Controller’s directive to primary pro- 
ducers to keep us supplied. There is a short supply of raw mate- 
terials and everyone is complaining all over the country. One of 
my main jobs is to always keep a watch on the supplies of raw 
material and to keep in touch with producers by phone, letter, and — 
in person. In addition to not getting enough raw material, we 
often do not get the right sizes. Consequently, we have to be cons- 
tantly on our toes chasing the producers to get the right sizes. 
But this company will never indulge in bribes to get raw material. 

Mr. Staub, who is in the Rolling Mill production side, and my- 
self have to work in co-operation. We jointly frame a monthly rol- 
ling programme. Then I have to make sure that we are provided 
with sufficient raw material to carry it out. In addition, I decide the 
customer priorities. I make an outline of the rolling programme 
and put it up tohim. Then I take his suggestions, we discuss them, 
and then alter the programme. I continually know the order posi- 
tion and our commitments. Finally, we take the Rolling Pro- 
gramme to be signed by Ramlal Ranwat, who just signs; he hardly 
asks questions about it. Six months ago or so, Devilal Ranwat, 
Ramlal Ranawat, and I decided that Staub, Ramlal, and I should 
Meet together to finalize the rolling programme because of Staub’s 
and my difficulties up to then. Due to time pressures, usually Staub 
and I meet together, and Ramlal signs. That way Staub feels that 
top management is issuing the programme, not the Sales Manager. 
In the eyes of his subordinates, he should not feel small that he is act- 

_'ng on the orders of the Sales Manager. 

Case Wrrrer: You have troubles with Staub ? 

Cioontian Ranawar: Yeah. Often. Staub is a genius at produc- 
tion; he made much of the mill automatic by himself. But at times 
he doesn’t react favourably. If we are facing trouble then he will 
be unreceptive. For example, if I am trying to get himto do some- 
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thing, he will make excuses and say that he can’t do it, but that 
if management orders him to, he will, etc. Once we start having an 
argument, then he will suggest that we should meet with the Vice- 
President to resolve it. Sometimes he wants to go directly to the 
President because he says he doesn’t want to be blamed if the pro- 
dution of that item is no good. ‘ 

In a meeting he will be different. He will explain the problems 
in doing what he has been requested, but then the President under- 
stands his style and knows how to handle him, and will say, “O.K. 
I admit the problems are there but I know you can solve them.” In 
most cases when he is with the President, Staub says that after a 
few days he can solve the problem. It usually turns out that practi- 
cally everything we want is done. P 

Case WRITER : When does Staub give you an argument ? 

Croontat Ranawar : If he is not in a good mood, or upset witha mill 
problem, evenif I come to him witha simple programme or the same 
programme as the past month, he will make a number of excuses. 
Imay be at sea as to why he thinks it difficult, but I can’t argue at 
length or he will feel badly. I may point out once that this has 
been done in the past, but he will go on making excuses. Hither 
of us then says, “Let’s talk to the President or the Vice-President.” 
I then make all the arrangements for a meeting and brief them on 
what it is about. He’s somtimes upset with a problem in the mill, 
but then if there is no breakdown or stoppage at that time he may 
agree at once to a programme. 

May be, for example, he is not satisfied because he came out of a 
meeting previously with the President and the President might not 
have given him his way. He won’t say that to me but may be that’s 
why he will give me a hard time. : 

At times the President calls me and says to talk nicely to Staub be- 
cause, “Nowadays he is not in normal mood.” Like once Staub 
had some problem with his housing and was very upset. TIl say 

But Staub and I are getting along fine; we met this morning and 
he was very agreeable,” and the President will say, “Yes, I just want- 
ed you to know.” The Vice-President may give a hint also to më 
with the idea of going easy on Staub. He is actually a very nice 
man and good at heart, but very moody. He changes his mind 
easily. When I tell him that, he says, “Yes, it is my mind and I can 
change it.” ~ 
: I am puzzled how to get along, how to get the work done, which 
is after all what we are both after. I may get confirmation from 
him and then write a letter to the customer making a commitment, 
and then two weeks “later, Staub says to me, “I am sorry that I 
cannot do it; if you want it done and think it can be done then why 
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don’t you solve this problem for me, or otherwise I can’t get it 
done.” 

I say to the President, “You tell me to be more dynamic and to 
develop new business, but when I do it and then Staub tells me that 
it cannot be done what can Ido?’ Many times I have had to drop 
new things because Staub said he couldn’t do them. 

For example, we are always short of raw materials. The Vice- 
President will tell me that if there is any possibility of getting impor- 
ted raw material belonging to customers rolled here, we should 
welcome the opportunity. So I develop contacts with the right 
parties and when they finally do say that they want their imported 
material rolled, I discuss the requirements with Staub and he will 
say that it is possible. Then I proceed to finalize the proposal and 
at this stage Staub might come out and say that there is a technical 
difficulty. Then everything will go flat; my efforts will be in vain, 
fruitless. This is a part of development work. 

Similarly, we have some extra special-quality material which we 
want to liquidate. It is suitable for rolling Product B. Pil make 
my best efforts to get a customer for this and then with continuous 
efforts I succeed and get orders in high quantities. When I go to 
Staub, to my surprise, I will be told that recent modifications 
in the mill prevent making these. I feel awakward with the custom- 
ers then, and frustrated, so I go to the Vice-President. 

Cass Wrrrer : Do you always go to the Vice-President rather than the 
President ? ' ç 

CroonrLAL Ranawat : Yes, I always go to him first and to the Presi- 
dent only if he is not there. Then the Vice-President will hold a 
meeting with Staub, who will be asked to explore the possibilities of 
tolling the items. Then he will consider it. But everything is un- 
certain for me. Iwill only make reference to it in passing then. If 
he is in a good mood, he will say that it is possible, but it will take 
two to three months to develop it, and meanwhile, I am stuck be- 
cause the customer is there. It is a very peculiar way he works. 
I am not saying this to run him down but giving you facts. ne 
we are on good terms though we were not in the past. Now wi 
the passage of time we have known each other enough and get along 
well. 

Case Warrier : Why didn’t you get along before ? 3 

Cuoontan Ranawar : He never used to be consistent. One week he 
would say one thing and in the next week another. That put me 
nowhere. I had to say not-nice things to him to find out what was 
going on. Now I don’t insist too much, and if he won't listen I 
will report to the Vice-President. With his intervention, the dis- 
agreement will bé settled. Previously I was trying to settle it myself, 
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I thought we should both work for the benefit of the company and 
jointly come to decisions but now friction is avoided because I don’t 
try to convince him much, I won’t repeat my points with him. 1 
just ask questions about the subject which show what I think. Some- 
times he will say at the end of a conversation, “I think I can do it.” 
I don’t press him on it and then he will call me the next day and say 
it’s possible. Only when he is stubborn or won’t think do I report 
to the Vice-President about the problem. Not as a complaint against 
him but only in the chief interest of the company. Everyone in 
the mill fears Staub and won’t make decisions. That is not a heal- 
thy situation, Subordinates should not fear so much, it stifles 
their thinking. Management should do something about it. Ram- 
lal and Deyilal Ranawat are conscious of it. I’ve told them many 
times, but they can’t get a suitable man. 

Staub is at a high level and the others are very junior; that’s why 
it happens. Staub should be told that in his absence, if someone 
at the same level makes a decision (like me or the Foundry Sales 
Manager), he should respect it. He won’t react favourably to a de- 
cision made by any other person. He should realize that decisions 
are taken in the larger interest of the company, 

Sometimes Staub causes difficulties with customers too. A few 
weeks ago, a customer came here with a complaint and Gupta, my 
assistant, put him in touch with Staub. Staub blew up at the cus- 
tomer and was furious with Gupta. Devilalji said, “Don’t put cus- 
tomers in touch with Staub,” I said, “I agree usually, but it’s some- 
times necessary for technical matters.” He said, “If it’s necessary 
you can,” but he wasn’t sure—also he said that, “Gupta should not 
talk much to Staub, you should.” It wasn’t a di rective, because we're 
not in agreement, He felt that if it is an urgent paper, a clerk may 
hand it over to Staub, but not talk with him. But the cost ac- 

_countants have to talk to Staub sometimes. 

Cas Wrrrer: Do the cost accountants usually have difficulty with 
Staub ? k i $ 

Croonman RANAWAT : They are nice boys, and they know Staub’s 
temperament. They are too junior for friction, but often he won’t 
co-operate with them. Then they come to me and ask my help. Or 
they will come to the mill when I’m going. 

Case Wrrrer : He won’t voluntarily co-operate ? 

CHOONTLAL RANawar ; Staub says (and he is right), “I give you an 
estimate of output. If output is less, you come to me and ask for 
an explanation.” He doesn’t like that “exam” or whatever you 
call it. He feels that we try to run him down over lower output, 
and he doesn’t like it. But it depends on his mood. At times, 
Staub makes comments or ‘observations that hurt Gupta, 
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I'd say that it’s a very major problem here. Very often we have 
to hold meetings. Sometimes he will eyen come out with some- 
thing not known to the management. Once when I wanted him 
to roll some material so we could dispose it off, he claimed that it 
could not be rolled here any more and that he had informed the Vice- 
President and the President. I said, “I should know about it if 
you told the management.” I told the Vice-President about it who 
was very surprised and said, “This is news to me,” We held a meet- 
ing and he explained the difficulties and claimed that he had told us. 
Yet, he was accepting that material everyday and inspecting it. 
I didn’t say that to him at the meeting because it would have hurt 
his feelings, but I did mention this later to the Vice-President. The 
material represented a large investment for the company. We draw 
money for it from the bank, that is how important itis to us. So 
we all suggested modifications of how to roll it somehow. Finally 
he said that he could roll the larger sizes and now he is doing it, but 
only after a month or so. Why does he behave like this I don’t under- 
stand. 

I do see one possible reason. 


Right from the beginning, he wasn’t 
in favour of rolling that material. He wanted to do it only when 
the raw material was short. Iagree, but if that’s the way he feels 
then lethim say so. But when he says he can't roll it, he is being 
too negative. We have to take care of the market, and we can’t 
stall customers too much, We should try not to make a problem 
for Staub but the markets sometimes come first and you can’t help 
it. 
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Blackman-Dodds* 


Tris CASE consists of an interchange between a superior and subordi- 
nate in a research laboratory. The subordinate, a newly hired pro- 
fessional research worker, made an appointment to see the director. 
The following interview took place. 

Dr. Richard Dodds, a physics research worker, entered the office 
and showed his superior, Blackman, a letter. This letter was from 
Prof. Wilkin of another research institution, offering Dodds a posi- 
tion; Blackman read the letter. 

Dopps : What do you think of that ? 

BLACKMAN : I knew it was coming. He asked me if it would be all 
right if he sent it. I told him to go ahead, if he wanted to. 

Donps : I didn’t expect it, particularly after what you said to me last 
time, .. . Pm really quite happy here. I don’t want you to get the 
idea that I am thinking of leaving. But I thought I should go and 
visit him—I think he expects it—and I wanted to let you know that 
just because I was thinking of going down, that didn’t mean I was 
thinking of leaving here, unless of course, he offers me something 
extraordinary, 

Brackman ; Why are you telling me all this ? : 


epared by Richard C. Hodgson, Research 
ham Zaleznik of the Harvard University 
c basis for class discussion rather than to 
fan administrative situation. Copyright 
d by specific permission. 
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Donps : Because I didn’t want you hearing from somebody else that 
I was thinking of leaving here because I was gõing for a visit to 
another institution. I really haye no intention of leaving here you 
know, unless he offers me something really extraordinary that I 
can’t afford to turn down. I think I'll tell him that I am willing 
to look at his laboratory, but unless there is something unusual there 
for me, I have no intention of leaving here. 

BLACKMAN : It’s up to you. 

Dopps: What do you think? 

BiackAn : Well, what? About what? You've got to make up your 
mind. ‘ 

Donps : I don’t consider this job too seriously. He is not offering 
anything really extraordinary. But I zw interested in what he has 
to say, and I would like to look around his lab. 

BLACKMAN : Sooner or later you are going to have to make up your 
mind where you want to stay. 

Dopps : That depends on the offers, doesn’t it 2 (sharply) 

BLACKMAN : No, not really; a good man always gets offers. You get 
a good offer and you move, and as soon as you have moved, you 
get other good offers. It would throw you into confusion to consider 
all the good offers you will receive. Isn’t there a factor of how sta- 
ble you want to be ? 

Dopps : But I’m not shopping around. I already told you that. He 
Sent me this letter, I didn’t ask him to. All I said was I think I 
should visit him, and to you that’s shopping around ! 

BLACKMAN: Well, you may choose to set aside your commitment here 
if he offers you something better. All I am saying is that you will 
still be left with the” question of you’ve got to stay some place, 
and where is that going to be ? 

Dopps : You really don’t think that I could find a better job than the 
one you have offered me here? 

BLACKMAN : I don’t know. Pm not thinking about that. 

Dopps : How would it look if I were to leave ? 

BLACKMAN : To me, if you wanted to go, I’d say fine, if that’s what 
youwant. But frankly I think there wouldbe a few raised eyebrows 
if you were to leave now. - 

Dopps : But Pm not shopping around, I want you to understand 
that. > ` 

BLACKMAN : You’ve got the problem ofall young men who are sought 
after, you’ve got to decide what you will accept and what you won’t 
accept. 

Donps : Look, I came in here, and I want to be honest with you, but 
you go and make me feel all guilty, and I don’t like that. 

BLACKMAN : You are being of honest as can be. 


v 
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Dopps : I didn’t come in here to fight. I don’t want to distrurb you. 

BLACKMAN : I’m not disturbed. If you think it is best for you to go 
somewhere else, that is O.K. with me. We can get another plasma 
physicist any day, just as good as y They are standing in line 
to get in here. What bothers me is hpw restless‘you want to ap- 
pear to meand Wilkin. For one thing,wou’ve got everything analy- 
zed out in terms of what you want; teyare, appointment, and space. 
Things like that. } 

Dopps : That’s obvious. I can’t undetstand you. You really think 
that no one will ever be able to make me an offer that will make me 
want to leave this place. 

BLACKMAN : All I am saying is that it looks funny. You asked me how 
it would look, and I’m telling you it would look funny so soon after 
you getting fixed up here. 

Donps : Well, I was just trying to be honest, and.... 

BLACKMAN : (Interrupting) All the {obs you get offered at this stage 
in your career are the same. They are all the same. One may 
give you a little more salary, but it will have a lousy lab. Another 
may offer you tenure and a higher title, but you would be dead in 
10 years if you went there. What jou should be looking for is an 
opportunity to do work and to de¥elop in an environment. Your 
colleagues, the really important ones, don’t give a damn whether you 
are a Junior or Associate research worker. Don’t get me wrong. 
I don’t want to hold you back. Af you feel it’s best for you to go, 
I wouldn’t want to hold you here under any circumstances. I just 
“want to give you some advice. , 

Donns : But I don’t see what this has to do with me. AllI said was 
I would consider his offer if ip was so good I couldn’t afford to 
turn it down. Do you think Ñy ould turn it down even if it is 
a better job ? W 

BLACKMAN : All I’m saying is may þe it’s too fast. i 

Dopps : What of it? Are you telligg me that a young person coming 
up shouldn’t take the best job/offered to him ? 

BLACKMAN : What should they take ? 

Dopps : Young people should take the 
go where they want: 

BLACKMAN : Yes, but not too fast. 

Dopvps : How fast? 

BLACKMAN : I don’t know. Enough time to sett 
of work. ril 
popni : One, two, three years. j) 
LACKMAN : It depends. i > 
Dopps : When iter I be thinking of leaving this DOIR: vores 

When do you think would be the best time for me to go: 


F, 26 


best jobs they can get, and 


le in and do a job 
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BLACKMAN : I think it would look like Dodds hada lot of opportunism 
and self-interest. You know what Imean? Like he was restless. 
Tt would not look good. 

Dopps : I don’t understand ypu. I came in here to be honest with 
you, and you make me feel guilty. All I wanted was to show you 
this letter, and let you know, what I was going todo, What should 
I have told you ? R 

BLACKMAN : That you had read the letter, and felt that under the cir- 
cumstances it was necessary for you to pay a visit to Wilkin, 
but that you were happy here, and wanted to stay at least until 
you had got a job of work done. 

Doops : I can’t get over it. You think there isn’t a place in the world 
Pd rather be than here in this lab..... 


be 


Mr. Shekhar” 


9 


WHEN I GRADUATED from a professional Institute, 1 was looking for 
a job where there was a scope to innovate, to try out, to create, and 
to make business more meaningful and productive. 

Well, besides this I hada set of moral values which I think a 
majority of people have. I should not cheat. I should give the 
best of me. I should keep the organisation’s interest at heart and 
uphold it even at a tisk to my own interests. I should give, and 
expect, a fair deal. They have peen tried during my job, and I 
have got bruised in order to protect them, but I guess I still have 
them with me. 

I met Mr. Dev Sharma in the office of Data Processing Consultants 
(DPC) to whom I had applied for a job after graduation. Mr. Sharma 
was present while I talked with the manager of DPC. 

He listened for a while, then started asking me questions. I ans- 
wered them. I must have answered them well, because he asked me 
to sce hinrnext day, for he may havea job for me. He asked me whe- 
ther Iknew who he was. He had been introduced to me as Mr. 
Sharma but I did not know who the Sharmas were then.“ He said his 


family owned Sharma Industries. 


* This case, Mr. Shekhar, was prepared by Professor Sudhir Kakar based on a student 
report, as a basis for class discussion rather than to illustrate either effective or ineffective 
handling of an administrative situation. Copyright, © 1969 Indian Institute of Manage- 
mnt, Ahmedabad. Used by specific permission. 
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I went to his place the next day. He looked into my tesume. He 
asked me about the FORTRAN programme I had prepared for a 
course. He asked me what L*wanted from my job. I told him I 
wanted an opportunity to apply, to try out what I had learnt. Also 
I wanted to achieve. He was leaving for Bombay that night. He 
said he would get in touch with me soon. 

After about two days, he contacted me through his Ahmedabad 
office, saying he had a job for me and whether I could contact... him 
at Bombay or Poona. 

A day after I reached Bombay, the DPC offer came by. It wasa 
job I would have taken but for Mr, Dev. I was to see him the next day. 

When I met him, I showed him-the DPC offer and said that I would 
take this job ifhe would equal the DPC offer. I did not want anything 
more, though I could have bargained. I liked what he promised me 
to give in terms of job opportunity and his active interest in me as 
‘in contrast to the “Oh, so you are one of those” approach of many 
interviewers I had come across. 

Mr. Dev said he appreciated my ideas about the job—he too shared 
them, having graduated from California. He said he would equal DPC 
terms. He would put me in their textile division. There was one 
thing: Instead of two years’ bond I would have signed with DPC, 
I shall have to sign a three and a half years’ bond. He personally 
did not believe in contracts, he said. But it being the convention, 
he couldn’t do much about it. I said I trusted him, so I would sign 
this contract. | 

I went over to the Sharma Mills next Monday. I saw Mr. Dev. 
_ My immediate boss, the EDP (Electronic Data Processing) Manager, 
Mr. Kelkar, had not come that day. Mr. Dev gave me a file of the 
machine accounting system that had been proposed by the Data Pro- 
cessing Consultants. A peon took me to the room where the EDP 
department was sitting, It consisted of only one person, Mr. Kelkar, 
and he was absent. I spent the day alone, going through the file. My 
job had begun and my first assignment was to help get the machine 
accounting going. 

Next day I met Kelkar. We hit it off well. He took me through 
whatever had been done. And then in about a week’s time I was 
busy getting coding done for accounts job. Meanwhile, I had started 
learning about the machines from Kelkar and the manuals. I also 
Spent a great deal of time in Accounts, trying to figure out how they 
went about accounting. EEN 

There was progress. By August end we had successfully completed 
trials for primary books. I was in it right up to my neck. 

I did not come much in çontact with Mr. Dev. To begin with, 
he had asked me to submit to him a report on whatever I was doing. 
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I used to give it to him regularly, Then once he said that I had not 
given hima description of such and such. Kelkar was there and he 
also used to go through these reports, “He immediately said that I 
had given that description in a report, I had handed in about a week 
back. That was the end of report writing for me. No more 
reports. t 

That was also the time when I first came across the nasty side of 
Mr. Shah, the Chief Accountant. The first primary book trial was over 
and the switch over to machine accounting for that book was approv- 
ed. He called me that evening and said, “Mr. Shekhar, you told me 
you have taught how to codeto my clerks, but they say they don’t know 
ityet.” The tone was bullying—almost menacing. “Who are they ?” 
I enquired. He called a man in. I had heard quite something about 
Mr. Chief Accountant, and knew that this was one of the persons he 
had brought along with him from his last job. “Have I not taught 
you the coding three times ? Did you not say at that time that you. 
have followed it and can do iton your own?” I also called the other 
two clerks whom I had taught. Mr. Shah’s boy stammered, said at 
the time he had followed and now he had forgotten it. Mr. Shah 
mumbled something about there being some misunderstanding. 

That evening I told Mr. Kelkar about it. “Petty chap,” he said. 
Well, It was nice knowing Mr. Shah ! But this was not the only 
occupational hazard of being the EDP officer at Sharma Mills. 

In our August trials the ledgers did not tally. Nor did they tally for 
September. By now I was confident that I knew a fair deal of Ac- 
counts. Iasked Mr. Kelkar whether I could try out the improvements 
I hadin mind. He trusted me a lot by now. Thad taken a lot of worry 
off him about accounts trials for primary books and made them click. 
He even told me that if I tallied the ledgers, he would recommend 
that I be confirmed at once. 1 worked at the control system I had in 
mind. It clicked. Kelkar did recommend my confirmation. ‘That 


it did not come off is another story 
There was an aspect to this confirmation business. EDP Depart- 


ment was growing. I had already two assistants. And I used to 
get them working with purposefulness and devotion to work. I have 
a philosophy that as a supervisor, I have to be responsible to both my 
employer and my staff, and to sce that neither party harms the other's 
interest, Besides, I believe in trusting a subordinate if he proves his 
worth. | also take personal interest in him and care for him, without 
disturbing his privacy. And I also believe in practicing before I 
preach, I work hard, before I ask them to work hard. 

But then Mr. Dev hired a supervisor called Raman for the proposed 
Poona installation. Kelkar had advised against having this man 
but still he hired him. And then, since the Poona installation was not 
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likely to come” up soon, (it has not come up yet) he put him in at 
Sharma Mills. > 


Raman somehow carried the impression that he could take it easy. 


I did away with it by giving him work. He wouldn’t do it and almost , 


dozed off on the job. He wouldn’t follow the simplest discipline such 
as signing the log while operating the machine. I #ported this to 
Kelkar. This was bad for the morale of my boys:who were grumb- 
ling about this man enjoying himself while they slogged. Kelkar 
investigated and found the charge to be true. So he sent Raman 
back to Poona, pending the final decision of Mr. Dev who was not 
coming to the Mills in this period. Raman then went and complained 
to the manager of the consulting firm through whom he had come 
and to whom he was related, about me. 

So as a result, this manager wrote to Sharma Mills that since Mr. 
Shekhar does not know about machines, since he tampers with systems 
ptoposed by the consultants and since he treats his staff high-handedly, 
he should not be confirmed. Mr. Dev was away during this period. 
Kelkar, I think, was not informed of this letter, and Iwas not con- 
firmed till quite sometime. So that’s how it turned out—you go and 
do company’s work and company punishes you for it. And nobody 
bothers to understand why you did it. You don’t even know what 
is happening, so there is no question of your defence. 

= Soon after, Mr. Shah’s assistant, Mehta, who had worked with me 
was asked to resign. He was a quiet type of fellow, who had co- 
operated sincerely in mechanising accounts and he was a real worker. I 
still have a fecling that his cooperation with me in mechanising had 
something to do with his leaving. Mr. Shah did not quite like him 
working with me and used to grumble about his wasting so much time 
with me. After I came closer to Dev, I told him what I really felt 
about the whole affair, He admitted as much that this may be partly 
true, though he stuck to it that Mehta was incompetent. Sometimes 
people do not see the truth even if it favours them. 

I think it was some time in October 1967 that Mr. Kelkar made his 
decision known that he would leave Sharma Mills. He did not quite 
like the way Mr. Dev used to interefere in the small affairs of EDP, 
he said. Kelkar also said that Dev had not given him the freedom 
and authority he had promised to give him as the EDP manager of 
Sharma group of companies, He also said that even regarding cmo- 
luments, Dey was balking in paying him the conveyance allowance 
he had promised. 

Meanwhile, immediately after Diwali, Dev fell sick and did not 
come to the office for more than one and a half months. The mill 
was ripe with rumours—all kinds; some said he was barred by the 
Partner of the Mills with whoth his family had disputes. Some said 
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he was off his head. All kinds of rumours. w 

I had geared up my boys to catch up with the schedule laid down 
by Dev and put the department on a normal footing, so that new 
projects could be taken up. In November we caught up with the 
schedules, everything was out in time though inputs for machine 
work were quite late. But Mr. Shah had not thought this over. May 
be he took me fora chicken. Or else, he was too sure of himself. I 
came to know from his own assistants that he was boasting that be- 
fore Dev comes back , he will finish off EDP. His first trick was to go 
and complain to the Managing Director, Mr. Inder Sharma, that EDP 
was causing great delays in a supplying the account books. When 
the complaint came to me, I countered it by facts. Every incoming 
document from accounts was recotded for time of dispatch. And 
both receipt and despatch entries were validated by signs of personnel 
from Accounts department. I countered Mr. Shah’s charge by pro- 
ducing the records and showing that the three-day delay he complained 
about was caused by the three months delay in supplying the imputs 
by Accounts. Shah could not answer this. But this infuriated him. 
And so he spent enough time in cooking up his charge number two. 
EDP ledgers had many mistakes and EDP should reprint them. This 
meant that all the work the EDP had done in the three months since 
its inception was to be redone. We had worked round the clock to 
catch up. I knew the work was quite good. And if I succumbed 
to this threat, that would finish off the spirit of EDP I had instilled ` 
in my boys. 

I showed Kelkar that these were not serious mistakes—no mistakes 
from accounts angle except one summary wrongly posted because 
accounts gave a wrong code. I pleaded with him to go and fight this 
out. 

He went to the Managing Director. Shah out-shouted. him. Kel- 
kar was anything but a bully. Managing Director gave his decision: 
reprint the ledgers. 

Kelkar came and told me. I said I won’t do it. I had been respon- 
sible for the birth of this department. I had nursed it. Ihad worked 
days and nights to get it going. I had made men out of my boys. 
I had made them trust, believe in management, by trusting them. 
I had made them work sincerely and whole heartedly around the clock, 
I had my obligations to them, and also to my company whose interest 
Thad to uphold. Thad to see that the company did not do something 
which might make it suffer a loss, perhaps a big loss, in its investment 
in EDP. I refused to destroy what I had built, even if that meant 
disobeying the Managing Director’s decision. 1 had no use for such 
a narrow definition of discipine. I told Kelkar so. 

Kelkar tried to reason with me. He said he appreciated what I 
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felt. He also said that he appreciated the work I had done for EDP 
—and he had suggested to the Managing Director and Chief Execu- 
tive that after him, the department should be handed over to me. He 
had told me this before and it was damn honest and kind of him. He 
also felt that Shah had played a dirty game, but since the decision was 
already taken by the top boss, and he had been told specifically that 
money was no bar, he thought we should go ahead and reprint the 
ledgers. 

I said I believed it to be a part of my duty as an executive of the 
organisation to protest against a harmful decision taken on the basis 
of misinformation. He said, “Why should you bother if management 
wanted to waste its money?” It was not only him, but quite a few 
-Others too who said the same thing. T think this is what is wrong : 
in the whole make-up of the executives. Management hires excecu- — 
tives to help it make correct decisions and correct itself when it takes 
wrong decisions. Business is not a medieval army and there is no room 
in it for the discipline of the “Charge of the Light Brigade”? type. 
May be Kelkar was right in saying that management had a right in 
wasting its money. But I also think it is the duty of the manager to 
stop the management wasting its money, even if this requires him to 
fightitoutatatisk to his own career. At least, this is what I believe. 
I told Kelkar I would like to protest against this decision. 

He said that the decision was final and could not be changed. He 
said I was over-worked and tense and should take some leave. He | 
would arrange for me to go on leave for aweek, paid by the company. 

So that was it. But I didn’t like to be away when they destroyed 
what I had put up. I decided to take a risk. I decided to contact 
Dev. I was not sure how he would react. The Mr. Dev Sharma, 
I had experienced after joining, was not quite the man I had met at 
Ahmedabad. But I still had my faith in what he had said when in- 
Viting me to join the company. I decided to trust Mr. Dev. I con- 
tacted him on the phone and told him the story. I told him what I felt 
about the consequences of the decision to the EDP and also to the 
Organisation. His reaction was that he would come over to the mills. 
Just that, nothing more. 

When I went to the mills that day I did not know what was going 
to come out of it. I had gambled. ‘That was all. 

After about half an hour, the Chief Executive called me up. He was 
furious. “Who phoned up Dev?” he asked, “I did, sir,’ I said. 
“Who asked you to be overwise ?’ he said. He said a lot of things. 
I was sabotaging the management’s decison. I listened. What else 
could Ido? Here was a man quite senior to me, Obviously angry 
for reasons I did not know. What could I say to him? I listened, 
and after he was through with me, I came back to my department. 
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Everyone was quiet. Everybody stared at me: Maybe I was 
through’with this job. Okay, this was it then. - 

In the afternoon Dev came by. He called mein. He reproached 
me for being late and not being in time. No mention of my phone 
call. No mention of what he was going to do. All he did was to scold 
me for being latë. Did he not see I was staying up late till 8,9, 10 at 
nights? Why did he grumble about my being late for five minutes 
sometimes when he knew I worked overtime for hours? I could 
not bear the tension any more. I could not just stand it any more. 
I broke down and cried. I had gone through hell for him during the 
last couple of days. Ihad staked my job on him, believing him. And 


here was this man—does not say a word about the problem and talks > 


ungratefully about my being late occasionally by five minutes! Yes, 
I cried. 

He said I was disturbed and that he would talk to me the next day. 
He left that day, still leaving a big question mark behind him. 

Next day he came. He questioned and questioned. I put before 
him all the data I could muster together. Ultimately he saw the fig- 
ures for himself, and convinced himself of the correctness of my 
stand. He said he was going to take over EDP from Kelkar imme- 
diately. He moved in Kelkar’s place. Kelkar was given over systems 
development work. Dev collected and sorted out all the data I had 
gathered, and presented it before Mr. Inder Sharma. He showed 
Inder that the mistakes were not of the type which would invalidate 
the ledgers from the accounting angle and that the major responsi- 
bility for them lay with accounts. As a result, the decision to re- 
print the ledger was revised; the ledgers were not to be reprinted, 


but all the mistakes to be corrected manually. Only the ledger sheet » 


for wrongly posted control account was to be reprinted. i 

I was asked to see that manual corrections were done properly in 
ledgers. It was not my job. But I did it—I did that tiresome job, 
because Dev had tevitalised my faith in him. 1 did it because I was 
happy that my stand had been vindicated. 

Thus, at last, Iwas confirmed. I only wished then that at least he 
had redrafted my confirmation letter he had dictated before he went 
away after Diwali and removed the mention as to how I should try 
mote to get along well with people and also as to not to tamper 
with the systems from their consultants. He knew better by now. 
He should have. 

‘There was also another thing that disturbed me, He said that he 
would not discuss my increment then. I reminded him of his promise 
to consider it if I gave a good performance. He shrugged it off saying 
that he said this to everybody. That was mean of him. But I did not 
say much then. I should have been wiser, 
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After that it was work again. Work late, work hard. Do the work 
some one else issupposed todo. ButIdidit. My boys did it. Be- 
cause our trust in Mr. Dev was reaffirmed. Things went well for 
quite a while. Tọ work outstanding dues, I suggested a comprehen- 
sive credit control system. That was some work, some study I had 
to put in. He bought the idea and gave me a prize of Rs. 200. 
There was only one thing about the prize—it was mine only if the 


scheme would work out. That left a bitter taste. Idid not put inall „4 


that work for the prize but because I really cared. Why make such 
a condition? If you don’t think it likely to succeed, don’t buy it. 
But by using it, you would save thousands every month. So why 
such an irritating “but” and “‘if’’? But I did not say all this to him 
then, as it would have been unpleasant. I mentioned it later on to 
him, and sure enough, he misunderstood it. By the way, this prize 
was declared in January and I got the money in June. Could he not 
think of an incentive which is not like a disincentive ? 

Things went on this way. We worked together, though on and 
off he would be nasty. Thus when Kelkar came out with an elaborate 
proposal, I was asked my opinion. I thought the system to be 
clumsy and burdensome and said so, “You are jealous,’ he said. 
Okay, jealous! Later on he admitted the validity of what I had said 
about the system. 

But those were the times when he listened to me, he confided in 
me. I could shake him off the machine if he would pester my boys. 
I could get overtime for my boys at last. He listened to my ideas— 
such as making top management reports out of control data for 
accounts job. 

But then in stepped Roy. I must tell more about Roy here before 
I proceed further. I first came to know about Roy sometime in August 
when Kelkar asked me whether I had any objection in accepting Mr. 
Roy who was not as qulified as me, as my equal, as an EDP officer. 
I didn’t like to hurt anyone’s prospects, so I said no, certainly not. 
He was an M. Sc. (Statistics) with some computer experience. About 
conventional machines, he was ignorant. I used to lend him books 
on production planning. My impression of him till 1968 was of a 
quiet, unoriginal (he would willingly play second fiddle to anyone) 
and uncooperative person. When we used to stay back, he would sit 
quietly reading a book but wouldn’t cooperate even if I asked for 
his help—always finding some excuse, sometimes even saying that 
what I was doing was my job. I had mentioned this to Kelkar, but 
he said I should not worry myself with such petty things and I didn’t. 

In February, the spinning system Roy had worked on was to be 
put on the machine, But right on the day of trial, Mr. Roy was to 
leave for his marriage. Dev’ was worried about the system trial. 
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There was opposition from the spinning master and the chief execu- 
tive. Dev was shaken up. He asked me whether we should not 
change our decision’ to discontinue manual reports in spinning. I 
asked him not to worry: Roy left on the morning our trial began. 
We worked up to 11.30 that night. That went on for five consecu- 
tive days and nights. On the sixth day, he had a show-down with 
the spinning master and the Chief Executive—the trial was success- 
ful. EDP took over spinning work. Recently, when he questioned 
my intentions,about Roy, I reminded him of this. He said there 
was nothing great about it. My colleague had left for his marriage 
and I had filled in his place. I wish he could remember that since 
I worked those nights, I could not see my girl friend who was in Bom- 
bay just to be with me and she left, exteremely angry, because I did’nt 
keep my dates with her. 

Mr. Roy on his return did not even have the grace to thank me. 
Instead, he started grumbling about my “monopoly” in EDP. I 
told Dev he could have my “monopoly”. Besides overwork had taken 
its toll of me. Iwas sick any my doctor had asked me to rest. But 
I had to see the outstanding trials through. Shah was not in a hurry 
to close his books for 1967 and I had to see the tricky control work 
for first closing, second closing, etc., of the ledgers. I was busy and 
sick; And I was just pulling on by my guts. When Roy would 
come up and start a petty quarrel about the schedule for spinning 
in the machine job priorities, I told him I would get his job out in 
time. But he would go and pick Dev’s ears. Dev began to listen to 
Roy. And I had no time and inclination to go and grumble. After 
the pile up, I did not have the energy to do it. Besides, I thought 
it to be petty. 

But Mr. Roy did not think picking ears to be petty. He started 
telling Dev I was insulting everyone—including Dev. I first came 
to know this when midway in one of our discussions Dev stopped, 
saying I was behaving in an insulting way. I was taken aback. I 
told Dev there and then, “Look, just because I argue against some- 
thing you say does not mean I insult you. As a matter of fact that 
is the greatest respect I am paying you by treating you as mote than 
just a boss, treating you like an intelligent person who can participate 
in a giveand take.” He became apologetic then and said that he knew 
my intentions were good. But Mr. Roy persisted. Dev took upon 
himself to plug a panel for machine. But this disturbed the regluar 
work, I once remarked about this factor. He would have under- 
stood this a month back. Butthen he flared up, saying, “Did I mean 
to say he did not know the job? Did I know I was insulting him ?” 
Roy took this opportunity to say how I avas always insulting Roy. 
I only shook my head. Disgusting, it was. 
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Gradually, Mr. Dev started getting irritated about things he had 
put up with, things he would even have invited just a month back. 
He would shout, thump his desk if I pointed out something on his 
part that affected my work adversely. Ofice I got so disgusted I 
gave him my resignation letter, saying I refused to overwork, to be 
underappreciated and to be under-paid. Sometime back I had seen 
a psychologist on his suggestion. Dev had said that I was just like 
a family member, that’s why he was taking this liberty to make this 
suggestion. He said I should consult a psychologist, because I 
was not getting along well with either Shah or Roy. I should not 
have listened to his myth of my not getting along well. I had friends 


in mills—more than he could think of. But just to. check up and 


make sure whether it was not my defence mechanism which made 
“me think this, I saw the psychologist. When I resigned, Dev be- 
came aware that there was something eating me. He asked me to 
write down everything that was troubling me. He said he would 
not let me resiga, He said I should know how much he respected 
my work, my intellect, my sincerity. 

I wrote down everything. I said he should give me the oppor- 
tunity to do my work peacefully and without disturbance. We 
discussed this. He said I should write down the ground rules we 
should both adhere to in our relationship: I wrote them down. I 
had asked for faith in my bonafides, my ability to do the job. I had 
asked for less disturbance and interference in doing the job. 1 had 
asked for some authority, such as to give my boys their due overtime 
if I worked them late. 

I guess that’s why I stayed. Because I believed him, 1 thought 
again that another Mr. Dey would assert himself over this irritating 
character, the man who had turned up at the Mills to help me after 
I had phoned him. ‘This time he did not. 

“I enquired everyday when we could settle on the rules. ‘This pes- 
tering had céntinued. He would keep on postponing it. My boys 
were not paid their overtime dues for months. When I would point 
it out, he would say I was imagining things. When a boy would 
be so much overworked that he would crack, he would say I was ima- 

ining things. He would tell me not to waste his time on such ima- 

i Re issues, and spend it working. Who else worked the things 
3 ? He would still tamper with machine priorities. He would 
still do the things I objected against. If I protested, he would say: 

Don’t you sċe you are wrong? Ask Roy if you don’t believe me.’ 
Mr. Roy would invariably say that he was right and 1 was wrong. 
It was maddening. 

There was another thing. Dev was trying out on the machine one 
evening. I was to leave at six.” Since he was using the machine time 
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on trial, I thought we could finish it in the evening itself. So I did 
not provide for it in the machine priorities next day. : 

When I went to the mills next day, he exploded. “He asked whether 
I was going to get along“ with Roy or not. He said I was insolent. 
He said the proof was that I insulted him by not providing for his 
trial job in the priorities. I explained why 1 did not include it. He 
said he did not want to listen to any excuses. He said I had two 
alternatives, either I accept Roy as my equal, respect him, say hello to 
him, take him out for coffee and all, or he would try an “experiment” 
—he would put one of us to work under the other. | told him that 
Mr. Roy had to earn this equality, my respect, by working and giving 
up petty squabbling. I said he can’t force any friendship on me like 
that. He said, “Okay, then, I put you to work under Roy for one 
month.” Iasked why the arrangement should not be vice-versa, I 
being the senior in the department. He said this was his look out. 
I said “O. K., call everyone in the department and announce your 
decision.” He did it and I boiled inside. 

When I came back from a short leave, Dev said that he was put- 
ting me up on new assignment—systems development, the job Kel- 
kat did till he left. He said that though I did machine toom opera- 
tions well, he was not sure whether I could accomplish ‘this develop- 
ment-work. I said he could give me anything he wanted to, -He 
was the boss. Though I did not think it was the tight time for me 
to leave the machine room. Thad yet to gain confidence in the abi- 
lity of my boys to do it all alone. 1 would have liked to groom them 
more. But I had had my belly full. 

I was to begin with order processing, and he gave me two and a 
half months to do it in. I finished the work in one month, When 
I submitted the systems analysis report to him, he admitted that 
it was an “A” grade work, admitted it before others. I hope he has 
not changed his mind now. Then I worked out invoicing and bro- 
kerage systems—smaller systems—four outputs only—in® another ten 
days. Ialso modified Kelkar’s design of interest follow-up and worked 
out an interest register. I also worked out the inventory control 
system that the inventory controller had asked for. So in August 
I was through with systems development work assigned to me except 
for costing and budgeting. f aik 

Dev could not question the speed and the quality of my work, — He- 
admitted I had done my work well and that I worked like an engine. 
He even allowed me to go over to libraries during company time. 

But during July and August there had been other developments. 
I was given an increment of Rs. 85 all told, and that too beginning 
from July. I told Dev I expected much mere than this. I told him 
he had given a better deal to almost everyone compatable to me in 
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tank and status. I said almost everyone in the mill was given his 
increment from January—then why not me? He tried to shake me 
off, saying, “To decide increments in my prerogative.” I replied, 
“Tf this is the case, I shall exercise my prerogative. I shall not accept 
any increment.” He asked if I could give this in writing. I wrote 
that up then and there. He didn’t accept it. He said I should write 
up my grievance regarding the increments. I did it. In that I des- 
cribed that I would not question his prerogative of deciding the am- 
ount of increment but would only ask him to keep his promises. I 
reminded him of his promise to equal the Data Processing terms, 
which had meant an increment after six months. 

He took the letter of my grievances and kept it for many days. 
Meanwhile, he gave me the prize money—the prize he had declared 
in January; perhaps to soothe me. Next day, after I got the prize 
letter, he said he had considered my grievances and would not change 
his decision. That was what I had expected. I asked whether he 
would let me go. He said I had to fulfil my contractual obligations 
if I left. That meant I had to shell out 5,000 rupees if I left. So 
he wanted to keep me by force now. And he was the man who had 
said, when I joined, that he did not believe in contracts but was follow- 
ing a mere convention while asking me to sign a contract. 

He called me in once more and said he wanted me to be frank with 
him. I said I always had been frank with him, perhaps too frank. 
He asked me about a colleague who had left his job without inform- 
ing anyone. He said we were opportunistic and disloyal. When 
I pointed out that I had stuck by him in spite of everything, he said 
that even I had threatened to quit. That was stupid. I had only 
honestly told him about the offer when he had given me big hopes 
which he later on betrayed. T offered to do the job left vacant by the 
colleague because I felt sorry for Dev’s predicament. He was look- 
ing so forlorn then. He thanked me. He said he was also a man of 
principles like me and such things disturbed him. 

After that, he was good to me for quite a number of days. Then, 
I approached him on my own and asked him that since I had time 
on my hands, could he give me some more work which would interest 
me. I told him that this time the work should be well-defined. He 
Save me an assignment to put customer profile data with the sales 
conttact. This was the job of the Sales Department and I was not 
going on behalf of EDP department. I asked him to make this known 
to Sales before I proceeded, He said he would, but he did not. I 
wanted to change the method of doing this job—to make it like an 
assembly line work where one clerk puts on a bit of customer data 
and then passes it on ta the next man in line. This would do away 
with the backlog and would-cut out much of the operation time. 
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But this required synchronisation, and Sales had to make a man ayail- 
able at a particular time. When I requested this effort on part of the 
Sales, it did not come through. Besides, I was asked why I should 
bother Sales for EDP work. So I took the person who looked after 
Sales administration to Dev to get it clearly across to Sales that 
this was its work and EDP had nothing to do with itand I was there 
to help them and not as an EDP officer. This should have been done 
by Dev in the first place. He settled it then. But then he complained 
that I had again created a “relationship problem” and quarrelled with 
Sales. ‘This infuriated me. This was the height of ingratitude. Here 
I go and offer to do something over and above my duties, and then, 
instead of admitting his inaptitude in delegating and communicating, 
this man goes and exploits the myth he has created. I told him it was 
high time he called off his bantering about my not getting along well. 
I told him I had more friends in this company than he had. And I 
told him I was off the job—the work was organised by now so that 
it could go on and henceforth, I won't do anything over and above 
what I am expected to do. He gulped this down at the time. 

About a week after this, he called me up in the Chief Executive’s 
office. He, the Purchase Manager and the Chief Executive spoke: 
“Mr, Dev can’t somehow get along well with you. So it is decided 
that you should work under the Purchase Manager.” I said why had 
Mr. Dev not gone into the real reasons of his not getting along well 
with me. C.E. said that this was not the point. I said that I had * 
joined this Company as an EDP officer, and I wanted an EDP career 
here. C.E. said that anyway this transfer was only temporary. I 
asked him whether he really thought that such an arrangement would 
serve the purpose he had in mind? Instead of answering the question, 
he said that anyway management had decided this. I said if that is 
the management’s order I would abide by it. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Dev’s steno came over to me with the trans- 
fer letter. When I went through it, I realised that I was supposed to 
do two jobs, inventory control in the purchase department and also my 
EDP assignments on costing. I went to Dev and told him that this 
was not fair. If he wanted me to do anything extra than what I was 
supposed to do, he should compensate me for the additional duties. © 
He started saying that he was doing this for my own good, and I should 
believe in him that if I did my duties, he would pay me more. T said 
I had believed him enough. And he had failed to deliver his promises. 
I had had enough. I won’t do more work at less pay. Unless there 
was going to be a fair deal and I was paid for my additional assignments, 
I won't take them. 

The next day, I came to know about the meeting where this arrange- 
ment was thought of. Everyone, who participated was supposed 
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to keep this confidential and not to tell me about the meeting. One 
after anoter, four people who participated came and told me about 
it. Dev had gathered about 12 officers of the company—not neces- 
sarily all my friends and well-wishers—in the Chief Executive’s office. 
Everyone was asked to keep this confidential. Dey’s steno took 
down the notes of the meeting. Everyone was told that the purpose 
of this meeting was to decide how should I be treated in view of 
the fact that I was not getting along well with people with whom 
I dealt. He inyited suggestions as to what was to be done with 
me. A friend said that I should be consulted before they discuss 
me. He was told that this was not necessary. Various suggestions 
came by. But one suggestion was actively promoted and in the 
end accepted. That was from the Inventory Controller. He suggested 
that I should be transferred to some other department. I do not 
know for sure whether this decision was prearranged or not, but I 
have a hunch that it was. 

When I came to know about this meeting, I became furious. ‘This 
was nothing but an inquisition. The mecting was a hoax. I certainly 
can’t tolerate myself being an agenda—my future being decided by 
a bunch of officers, not all my well-wishers and some like Shah and 
Roy who had their axes to grind. Even Dev’s steno was asked to give 
her opinion of me. This was the last straw. If I allowed this prac- 
tice of inquisition by meeting to go by, it might spread. ‘Textiles 
is such an industry where good practices take years to sink in, but 
bad practices spread like wild fire. Today it was me, tomorrow it 
might be any other executive. A 

I went to Dev and told him that if he had any decency left in him, 
he would not have done this, least of all, he would not have gone 
and asked Shah and Roy to decide my future. I wasvery angry. He 
was taken aback. He bluntly denied that such a meeting was ever 
held. “Whoever has told about this meeting, lied to you,” he said. 
I told him I didn’t know who was lying, because four people wouldn't 
tell the same story the same way. He said I should believe him, 1 said, 

I don’t believe anybody anymore,” and went away. That was 
the 20th of September. ¢ 

On the 23rd, I was called by Chief Executive. Again C.E., Dev 
and Purchase Manager were there. Dev now admitted that there had 
been a meeting. “But it was in your interest,” he said. I should 
not believe*those people who told me about it, but believe him and 
a senior man like the C. E. I told him, “How can I believe you when 
you have repeatedly broken your promises? How can I believe you 
when yourself told that I should not have believed you but got the 
things in writing?” I,asked him whether he had anything to say 
about my work, my performance, He said he was quite satisfied with 
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it. Iasked him whether I didn’t complete my assignments before the 
due date satisfactorily. He said I did. I asked him then why he 
wanted to punish me. He said that it was not a punishment, it was 
appreciation of my abilities. He wanted to see me advance in his 
company. I told him that there were better ways to appreciate a per- 
son for his work than giving him more work. I asked him why he 
didn’t admit that he had made mistakes. Iasked him why he wanted 
to exploit the myth he had created about by personality problems 
when I saw through his game clearly. I told him quite a lot. I 
told him I had given more than enough to him and his company. Why 
did he want to exploit me further? I asked him to leave me alone. 
He had played enough with me. I asked him why did he not go and 
do that with someone else for a change ? 

This gruelling experience lasted for more than four hours that day. 
Next day, first the Purchase Manager phoned up to me asking when 
I would come over to his department. I said, “Sorry, I won’t.” 
Then the Chief Executive called me. “So you are going over to Pur- 
chase after all, are younot?” I answered him, “No Sir, I am not.” 
He said I was letting everyone down. I said there was no question 
of letting anyone down. Iwas doing what I thought was the best. 
He said what I was doing was tantamount to defying the manage- 
ment’s decision. I said I was sorry if he interpreted it this way, 
because I did not quite think this was a management decision, but a 
group decision in which even a steno had participated. 

Then Dev called me. He asked me what I had decided. I said I 
had already told him of my decision. He said there were only two 
options left to me: either I go to Purchase, or we part. I said, I opted 
for the second one. He said in that case he would give me back my 
deposit money and won’t bring the contract in my way. I could re- 
sign and I could stay on as long as I did not find another job. 

So that’s how my story ends. Iam carrying on in the Sharma Mills, 
do what they ask of me and am looking out for anew job. Itis not 
an easy life, but I feel relieved. I hope and pray to God that I get 
another job soon. Because I want to forget about all that has hap- 
pened to me as fast as I can. I want to be happy and young again. 
I want to be trusting again. I want to forget about the bitterness 
of the betrayal of my trust and faith in a person to whom I gave all 
I can. 3 

I trust the Dev Sharma I metat Ahmedabad. Ibelieved him to be 
one kind of person—enthusiastic, talking of new ideas and new 
things. But there was also another Dev Sharma—greedy, suspicious, 
egoistic, vindictive. So greedy he would break his promises for 
petty sums. So suspicious that he would «not look at the things 
before his eyes but believe in hearsay. So suspicious that he would 
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listen to any eat-picker howsoever petty he may be. So suspicious 
he would sometimes refuse to believe I could get better performance 
from my boys trusting them from a distance and judging by results 
than by standing on their neck “closely supervising” them. And his 
ego? Often he would believe in his own great self and not just that, 
he would often ask us whether we did not think that he was the nicest 
of all boses ? 

I liked Dev Sharma who would come and ask questions and try 
to understand things; the man who wanted to go deep into a subject 
to find out the truth for himself, the man who would sit and dis- 
cuss a thing out and take a decision. But this man was rare between 
the Dev Sharmas who dominated the subordinates most of the time. 
I have spent some wonderful time with him. I would do anything 
for him. And it was in the hope that I would be able to bring out 
his old self once again as I did in November that I stuck on so long. 
But now I have lost the hope after the meeting—which he still thinks 
to be “a good experiment.” 

I could save Dev Sharma from Shah and'other trying to harm his 
interests. I would put up a big fight and fight it through. But only be- 
cause there is a chance for me to win. But I cannot save Dev Sharma 
from Dey Sharma himself. That’s a losing proposition. I have 


fought that long enough and lost. I don’t want to do it anymore. 
That is all. e 
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Research Findings in Small Groups 


‘THE UNDERSTANDING of small groups is important to the manager 
for several reasons. First, most people work as members of small 
groups, whether at the shop floor level or in the context of an office. 
Second, managers and supervisors can more easily influence small 
groups rather than large numbers at the inter-departmental or organi- 
sational level. Third, managers very often have to form and work in 
committees for formulating recommendations and working out solu- 
tions to problems. In this chapter the focus will be on some concepts 
for understanding the working of small groups. By a small group is 
meant a size varying from 4 to 12 members, who usually have face 
to face relations, over a period of time, and who consider themselves 
as differentiated from others, either implicitly or explicitly. Some 
of the major contributors to the study of small groups have been Fritz 
Roethlisberger, Kurt Lewin, George Homans, and Robert Bales. 
Around these names major schools of thought have developed which 
have furthered our conceptual knowledge regarding the nature and 
functioning of small groups. 


ROETHLISBERGER: GROUP NORMS 


Roethlisberger conducted his studies around 1930 at the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric at Chicago. These studies are referred 
to in the literature of human relations or Organisational behaviour as 
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the Hawthorne studies, the Western Electric studies, and sometimes 
as the Harvard studies. 

The Hawthorne experiments were begun as an attempt to investi- 
gate the effects on production of such factors as temperatute, lighting, 
rest pauses, and length of work-day. A group of five experienced 
women workers were studied. They were located ina special room, 
the “test room,” so as to control conditions and make for more accu- 
rate observations. An observer from the research team was always 
present in the test room. The observer noted all that went on, asked 
for advice or information, and listened to their complaints. There 
were 13 stages in the experiment. The results of the different stages, 
as summarised by Brown, are given below: 


1. Under normal conditions with a forty-eight-hour week, in- 
cluding Saturdays, and no test-pauses, the girls produced 2,400 relays 
a week each, 

2. They were then put on piece-work for eight weeks and out- 
put went up. 

3. Two five-minute fest-pauses, morning and afternoon, were 
introduced for a period of five weeks, and output went up once more. 

4. The rest-pauses were lengthened to ten minutes each. Out- 
put went up sharply. 

5. Six five-minute pauses were introduced, and output fell slightly 
as the girls complained that their wotk-rhythm was broken by the 
frequent pauses, 

6. Return to the two rest-pauses, the first with a hot meal supplied 
by the company free of charge. Output went up. 

7. The girls were dismissed at 4.30 p.m. instead of 5.00 p.m. Out- 
put went up. 

8. They were dismissed at 4.00 p-m. Output remained the same. 

9. Finally, all the improvements were taken away, and the girls 
went back to the physical conditions of the beginning of the experi- 
ment; work on Saturday, forty-eight-hour week, no rest-pauses, no 
Plece-work and no free meal. This state of affairs lasted for a period 
of twelve weeks, and output was the highest ever recorded, averaging 
3,000 relays a week.t 


_ The research workers in deciding to return to the original condi- 
tions of the experiment had expected productivity to return to its 
Original level also. But what astounded the research workers was 
that instead of productivity returning to its original level, it reached 


fied A. C. Brown, The Social Psychology of Industry (Baltimore: Penguin Book, 1954), pp. 
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the highest level ever recorded. They argued that if increases in illu- 
mination or introduction of rest-pauses or free lunches was respon- 
sible for the increases in productivity, then withdrawing of these condi- 
tions should bring productivity to its original level. Obviously, some- 
thing was happening in the test-room which was responsible for the 
increased productivity, and further work became necessary to discover 
the nature of this unknown factor. In order to find out what really 
was happening in the the test-room, the research workers launched 
into an extensive interviewing programme of the workers. The 
interviewers were trained to listen and to encourage free expression. 
An analysis of the interview material revealed that with the introduc- 
tion of improved conditions a more favourable work attitude had 
gradually developed. Also, the observer in the test-room exercised 
no control over the employees and permitted them to talk to each 
other and to help each other. As a consequence of this permissive 
atmosphere, the relationship among workers in the test-room became 
more friendly. The workers helped each other, absenteeism decreased 
and productivity increased. 

Stuart Chase, in his The Proper Study of Mankind and Men at Work, 
gives an interesting account of the implications of this piece of research, 
Briefly they are: 


Production was raised primarily because of a change in the girls’ 
attitudes towards their work and their work-team. By asking their 
help and cooperation, the investigators had made the girls feel 
important. Their whole attitude had changed from that of separate 
cogs in a machine to that of a congenial group trying to help the 
company solve a problem. They had found stability, a place where 
they belonged, and work whose purpose they could clearly see. And 
so they worked faster and better than they ever had in their lives.” 


. The experiments demonstrated that industry, apart from the pro- 
duction of goods, is also a social system, that the primary group rather 
than the isolated individual should be the basic unit of observation 
in industrial research; and that adequate motivation is more important 
than the conditions of the physical environment. Chase continues : 


A factory performs two major functions: the econpmic one of 
producing goods and the social one of creating and distributing 
human satisfaction among the people under its roof. A great deal 
of study by efficiency experts had been devoted to the production 


function, but very little to the social function until the Hawthorne 
A 2 
e 


2 Ibid, p. 72 
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experiment came along and discovered that the two were inseparable. 
If a factory’s human organisation is out of balance all the eficiency 
systems in the world will not improve the output. 


In another experimental group, known as the bank wiring room, 
the effect of the incentive system of payment on output was studied. 
There were 14 men in this group. The incentive plan provided that 
the more work an employee did, the more money he received. Yet 
neither more nor less than 6,000 units were produced each day, although 
the group without the least difficulty could have produced 7,000 units 
daily. Some of the attitudes and group norms affecting productivity 
of the group were as follows : 


a. You should not turn out too much work or you will be a 
“rate-buster’. 

b. You should not turn out too little work or you will be a 
‘chiseller’. k 

¢. You should not tell a supervisor anything which will react 
against an associate or you will be a ‘squealer’. 

d. You must not act officious or you are ‘for the company’. 
According to this ‘code’, an inspector must not act like an inspector. 
If he does, there are many ways in which the worker can interfere 


with him. In this Way antagonisms accumulate and the situation 
grows worse. 


, Obviously, the values and the customs of the group were more im- 
portant to the workers composing the group than any cash benefits. 
It became clear thatin the bank wiring room, there existed an integrated 
gtoup with its own social structure and code of behaviour —a code 
which conflicted with some of the intentions of the management, for 
the workers curtailed their production to 6,000 units per day as deter- 
mined by their own group norms. 

Group norms therefore, -are, ideas that develop in a group as to 
how the members in a group are expected to behave. Norms are not 
behaviour itself, but ideas of the group, implicit or explicit, that in- 
fluence the behaviour of members. In most groups, there are ‘‘re- 
gulars” who follow the norms of the group, “‘rate-busters’’ who ignore 
the norms and produce much more, and deviants who produce much 
less and who do not seem to acquire a membership in the group. A 
working group has norms about its productivity, about its relationship 
to the supervisor, about behaviour among members themselves, and 
other things such as dress, etc. A member can only defy the norms 
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of the group at the risk of becoming an isolate or at the risk of other 
punishments by the group. The informal leader of the group that 
emerges is a member of the “regulars” who best meets the impor- 
tant norms of the group. 


Lewin: Group DYNAMICS 


Some of the early work dealing with resistance to change was done 
by Kurt Lewin and his associates during World War II. The experi- 
ments by Kurt Lewin were in non-industrial situations although his 
associates later on applied the same concepts to industrial situations. 

Kurt Lewin conducted a series of experiments which showed the 
effectiveness of group discussion and group decision as compared 
to individual decisions for introducing changes of various kinds.* 
One of the earlier problems he undertook to study by the experimental 
method, was the introduction of change in food habits among house- 
wives during the last war. Lewin conducted the experiment with 
six Red Cross Groups organised for home nursing. The objective 
of the experiment was to change their food habits by the increased 
use of certain types of meats not generally used by the house-wives. 
The design of the experiment was that in three groups lectures were 
given which linked the problem of nutrition with war effort and em- 
phasised the health and economic aspects of certain types of meats. 
In the other three groups, discussion was held on the use of the other 
types of meats. A follow-up showed that only 3% of the women who 
heard the lectures served one of the meats not served before, whereas, 
after group discussion, 32%, of the women served one of the meats 
not served before. 

In another experiment, conducted by Alex Bavelas, an attempt was 
made to increase the production of workers by group discussion and 
group decision. In the plant in which the experiment was conducted, 
the unit of production was 60 units, and 75 units was considered to be 
the ceiling. In several group meetings, the workers discussed the 
need to increase production and decided that the production goal should 
be 84 units. Actually, the production stabilised at 87 units. By 
further experiments the research worker showed that the increase in 
production was caused largely by group decision. In groups where 
only group discussion was held, no significant increases in producti- 
vity were reported. Group decision is, therefore, an extremely impor- 


* Kure Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change” in Readings in Social Psychology 
ed, Newcomb Hartley and others (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947), p- 
5 N.R.F. Maiers, Psychology in Industry (New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co.),1946. 
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tant factor in determining the performance of a team of workers. 

The implicatons of this work on overcoming resistances to deep- 
rooted habits are significant. If changes in work habits have to be 
made, mete telling and explaining the need and necessity of them do 
not seem to achieve results. The changing of group norms is impor- 
tant for changing the behaviour of individual members. The accep- 
tance of change is, therefore, largely a social and a group function, 
rather than an individual matter, 

Experiments to improve the productivity of workers by group dis- 
cussion and group decision were also tried in a number of textile mills 

' in Ahmedabad.® Meetings of 8 to 10 workers in the winding and 

warping sections were arranged to discuss the causes of breaks and 
ways of reducing them. In these mectings the workers were encout- 
aged to express to their difficulties and also to make decisions to 
improve some of their practices of tying knots, etc. The results? 
after group discussions and group decisions showed improvement in the 
breakage rate by 50%; improvement in the loomshed by 5 to 7°’, em? 
ciency; and reduction in damages by 40 to 50%. The problem of change, 
the degree to which changes are accepted or rejected by mesihers, 
depends on the controls exercised and sanctions given by the group, 


BALES: Group PROCESSES 


Earlier we discussed how “norms” developed by the group are 
Significant in controlling the production and behaviour of members 
in a group. The “regular” members of a group respond more to 
norms of the group, than to incentives of management, because the 
social needs of members are Satisfied far more by the social structure 
of the group than by the rewards offered by management, The 
important thing for supervisors and managers to understand is that 
productivity and satisfaction, to a large measure, are a matter of group 
phenomena. Further, the work of Kurt Lewin suggested that if chan- 
ges in productivity or work habits have to be effected, the group 
discussion and group decision method is far more effective than logical 
reasoning with individual members, and that change in worker beha- 
viour is also largely a matter of group phenomena. 

In order to understand group process, that is, what happens’ during 
the process 6f group discussion and group decision, Bales devised a 
method of observation, recording the analysis of the interaction process 


6 Kamla C Pen — e 
Kamla Chowdhry and V.R, Trivedi, Motivation to Work: An Improvement in Motivation 


fe of Winders and War pers and its Effict on Loomshed Efficiency (Ahmedabad : ATIRA, 
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that takes place during discussion in small groups. The interaction 
between members was analysed in 12 categories as shown in Table 1. He 
found that there were certain characteristics (Table 1) which differen- 
tiated satisfied from dissatisfied groups. In satisfied groups there was 


TABLE 1 
INTERACTION ANALYSIS 


CATEGORY OF PRIOR ACT (Input Type) 


SHOWS SOLIDARITY, raises others status, gives help, reward. 
SHOWS TENSION RELEASE, jokes, laughs, shows satisfaction. 
AGREES, shows passive acceptance, understands, concurs. 

GIVES SUGGESTION, direction, implying autonomy for others. 
GIVES OPINION, evaluation, analysis, expresss feeling, wish. 
GIVES ORIENTATION, information, repeats, clarifies, confirms. 
ASKS FOR ORIENTATION, information, repetition, confirmation. 
ASKS FOR OPINION, evaluation, analysis, expression of feeling. 
ASKS FOR SUGGESTION, direcion, possible ways of action. 
DISAGREES, shows passive rejection, formality, withholds help. 
SHOWS TENSION, asks for help, withdraws “Out of Field”. 

SHOWS ANTAGONISM, deflates other’s status, defends or asserts self. 


RESSeNoOMswEN 


| 


a higher rate of suggestions, more often followed by positive reactions 
and less often by negative reactions and questions, than found in dis- 
satisfied groups. A moderate rate of negative reactions, around 7 
to 8%, was associated with the successful equilibrium of a group. Very 
low rates of negative reactions may mean high residual tension in 
groups, and very high rates suggest extraordinary sources of tension. 
nother important finding of Bales was that discusson in small groups 
moved in certain phases—‘‘changes in quality of activity as groups 
move through time in attempting to solve their problems may be cal- 
led phase patterns.’8 Small groups attempting to deal and decide 
about problems tend to move from a relative emphasis on first trying 
to understand what the problem is (orientation), second, to attempts 
to find out how the group feels about it (evaluation), and lastly to 
questions dealing with what should be done about the situation (con- 
trol). Concurrent with these phases to solve the problem are the 
negative and positive reactions of members. The negative reactions 
are disagreement, tension, and antagonism, whereas, positive reactions 


8 Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups” in Small Groups, ed. 
A. P. Hare, A. F. Borgatta, and R.F. Bales (New York:*Alfred A. Knopf 1961), pp..912- 
513. e 
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are agreement, tension release, and solidarity. If problems of evalua- 
tion or control are dealt with earlier than problems of orientation, nega- 
tive reactions set in. Many group meetings fail in their purpose of satis- 
factory discussion and decision if some members commit themselves 
to an action before sufficient exploration of the other’s point of view 
has been elicited. “When the problems of arriving at a common ori- 
entation and cyaluation of the situation have not been substantially 
solved by the group members,”’ says Bales, “attempts at control will mect 
with resistance on the part of the others and frustration on the part of 
the person attempting to exercise the control.’ If the situation has 
now to be retrieved, the members have to evaluate and solve these 
problems before moving to statements of control. 

Bales also found in his studies of small groups cyclical patterns of 
group process accruing, that is, the group alternated between working 
on the task of problem-solving and working on the internal problems 
of emergent tensions. Bales termed these cycles instrumental-adap- 
tive and expressive-integrative phases of the group. It was found 
that the group members could work in any one phase for only a limited 
time before stresses built up, forcing the members to turn their atten- 
tion to the other phase, namely, of releasing stresses. For example, 
if the members were concentrating on solving the problem for some 
time, an insignificant incident would provide the occasion for laughter 
and joking among members. Bales summarised these findings as 
follows : 


s. the instrumental-adaptive activity of the preceding participant 
tends to build up tensions in the present participant to some point 
where he enters the process and changes to activity of an expressive- 
integrative relevance, which tends to “bleed off” the tension to some 
point at which he changes the focus himself and continues again with 
instrumental-adaptive activity. The problem of equilibrium is essentially 
the problem of establishing arrangement (or an ‘orbit of activity”) whereby the 
System goes through a repetitive cycle, within which all of the disturbances crea- 
ted in one phase are reduced in ‘ome other. The dilemma of all action sys- 


tems is that no one disturbance can be reduced without creating 
another," 


The specialised roles of members are interrelated to the cyclié phases 
of the group process. Thus, if the members have been concentrating 
¿On tasks, then tensions tend to build up, so that ‘at a later stage the 
“sogial specialist” enters the process and changes the activity from 


* Lid. a 
10 Thid., p. 453. v$ 
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instrumental-adaptive to expressive-integrative. What is tension-produ- 
cing for the social specialist is tension-reducing for the task specialist. 

In organisational settings it is important that senior managers have 
some understanding of the specialised roles of subordinate managers 
so that the former can create effective groups and committees. 


Task AND MAINTENANCE ROLES 


If at the end of the group discussion and group decision meetings, the 
members were asked as to who contributed the “best ideas” and 
who was the “best liked?” person in the group, the results were extra- 
ordinary. It was found that the top man in ideas was unaccountably 
low in being best liked. And the best liked person was unaccountably 
low on best ideas. There was something about high participation and 
high contribution in ideas which tended to provoke hostility. 

Bales suggested that members in groups assume specialised roles— 
some have special skills in contribution to the ideas and the task of the 
group, others contribute to the emotional aspects of the members and 
keep them in a cooperative relationship. If the selection of members 
in a groupis such that there are no members who have special skills in re- 
leasing tension, in creating solidarity, etc., then the members are likely 
to fight and the group consequently fails in its task. In other words, 
in small groups two kinds of leadership roles are required for effective 
decision-making—leaders who help in the fulfilment of the task, and 
leaders who help the group to function as a group. These two roles 
are complementary, no one role can work effectively without the pre- 
sence of the other. Individuals who combine the two roles are rare. 
Slater points out at least two reasons for the rarity of such men: c 


First, there are sociological factors, revolving around the non= 
compatibility of the task and social-emotional roles. Adaptation 
to pressures from outside the group, such as are created by a task 
which must be performed, involves, by definition, change. The 
individual who presses toward solution of a task inadvertently forces 
those around him to make continual minor adjustments in their 
behaviour, and to continually re-examine their ideas and values, 
in thelight of these external demands. The individual who concerns 
himself with internal social-emotional problems, on the other hand, 
is supportive in his responses to the ideas and behaviour of those _ 
around him, and continually reaffirms their dominant values. The 
orientation of the task specialist is thus more technological, that of 
the social-emotional specialist more traditjonalistic. It is, presum- 
ably, the latter type of behaviour which seems more appealing to 
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members called upon to indicate whom they personally like best. 
- This is not to say that the task specialist will actually be disliked, 
but rather his task emphasis will tend to arouse some negative feclings 
> feelings which may not be expressed, and which will never out- 
-Weigh his yalue to the group in the minds of its members. Such 
_~ ~ feelings merely neutralise any strong positive feelings other members 
~~. may hold toward him... 
"= me “Phe sécond set of reasons for role specialisation and differentiation 
~ may be.called psychological. These have to do with the individual’s 
ptedisposition to assume a particular role. Men who are best liked, 
e.g“ may “have to be liked,” and may achieve prominence in this role 
because of ingratiating skills they have acquired during their lives 
in bringing this desired situation about. Avoidance of conflict 
and controversy may be a felt necessity for this type of a person— 
hence, his behaviour will show nothing that could be a source of 
disharmony. He will avoid even the thought that he might like 
some of his fellow members better than others. His rate of interac- 
tion will be average—not too high, not too low. He will in fact 
retire into the conventional safety of the “average Joc”. He may 
even avoid the performance of task functions altogether, because of 
the personal threats which task activity might hold for him. Ins- 
tead, he will express the group’s feelings and questions, and place 
its stamp of approval upon what has already come to pass. 
he task specialist, on the other hand, may assume this role only 
because of an unwillingness or inability to respond to the needs of 
others. A compulsive concentration on an abstract problem will 
Serve as an intellectual shield against the ambiguity of human 
feelings. Needs to express hostility may be channeled into aggres- 
sive and dogmatic problem-solving attempts." 


~= These concepts as developed by Bales are of great significance to 


a mangaer in becoming a more skilled member of groups and commit- 
tees. 


Di COMMITTEE BEHAVIOUR 


There is considerable work in an organisation that is dealt with in 
committees. There is the Board of Directors, Management Commi- 
mittee, Planning Committee, Coordination Committee, Selection Com- 


mittee, Production Committee, Inter-depertmental Committee, and 


u pk. Slater, “Role Differertiation in Small Groups” ip Small Groups, op. cil., pp- 


512-513. 
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many other committees outside the organisation in which a manager 
has to participate. Some understanding of committee behaviour is 
therefore of significance. Although observing and understanding com- __ 
mittee meetings is difficult, especially if you are an involved member, 
it is important to become more aware of the relevant factors, morë 
sensitive in observing, analysing and interpreting what is happening in 
the committee meeting, and becoming more skilful in dealing with 
tense situations. rk = a 

The selection of members, the size of the committee, the setting of ` 
the meeting, are all important matters to be considered. The feelings, - 
attitudes, and behaviour of committee members are often influenced — 
by the setting in which the meeting takes place. Some settings are 
luxurious, others sparse: some are distracting, other have a quality of » 
concentration; some are cramped, others spacious. Whatever the phy- 
sical setting, it is likely to have a positive or negative effect on different 
members of the committee. * 

If there is a large committee, say more than 12 members, the likeli- ~ 
hood is that the members will break up into small-groups. On the‘, 
other hand, a very small committee, say of three members, is likely to 
get involved in power struggles. 

A “sensitive” member of a committee will watch not only the con- 
text of the meeting, but will also try to understand the process that 
is going on. If the phase movement of the committee has become 
abnormal, the “sensitive member” will notice the resistances and anta- 
gonisms that develop and will try to bring back the discussion to earlier 
phases so that the group goes through its normal phases in sequence. 
A “sensitive” member will also try to fulfil in the committee not only 
the task requirements but also the emotional aspects of the group. “As 
in all matters it is much easier to understand intellectually the concepts 
of small groups than to make the necessary moves in a real situation | 
where the personal involvment makes the observation of the content 
and process more difficult. The most difficult aspect of understanding 
what is happening in a committee mecting is to recognise and evaluate 
one’s own part in it. 


+ WARREN G. BENNIS AND 
= HERBERT A. SHEPARD 


A Theory of Group Development’ 


IF ATTENTION is focussed on the organic properties of groups, criteria 
can be established by which phenomena of development, learning, 
or movement toward maturity can be identified. From this point 
of view, maturity for the group means something analogous to ma- 
tutity for the person : a mature group knows very well what it is do- 
ing. The group can resolve its internal conflicts, mobilize its resources 
and take intelligent action only if it has means for consensually vali- 
dating its experience. The person can resolve his internal conflicts, 
mobilize his resources, and take intelligent action only if anxiety does 
not interfere with his ability to profit from his experience to analyse, 
‘discriminate and foresee. Anxiety prevents the person’s internal 
communication system from functioning appropriately, and improve- 
ments in his ability to profit from experience hinge upon over-coming 
anxiety as a source of distortion. Similarly, group development in- 
volves the overcoming of obstacles to valid communication among 
the members, 6r the development of methods for achieving and testing 
consensus. Extrapolating from Sullivan’s definition of personal ma- 
turity we can say a group has reached a state of valid communication | 
when its members are armed with : 


Reprinted from Human Relations, Vol. 9, No. 4 1956. 

1 This theory is based for the most part on observations made over a 5-year period 
ofteaching graduate students “group dynamics,” The main function of the seminar as 
it was set forth by the instructors was to improve the internal communication system 
of the group, hence, a self-study group. Sec (18), 
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. . . referential tools for analysing interpersonal” experience, so that 
its significant differences from, as well as its resemblances to, past ex- 
perience are disctiminable, and the foresight of relatively near future 
events will be adequate and appropriate to maintaining one’s security 
and securing one’s satisfaction without useless or ultimately trouble- 
some disturbance of self-esteem (19, p. 111). Z 


Relatively few investigations of the phenomena of group develop- 
ment have been undertaken.? This paper outlines a theory of deve- 
lopment in groups that have as their explicit goal improvement of their 
internal communication systems. i 

A group of strangers, meeting for the first time, has within it many 
obstacles to valid communication. The more heterogeneous the mem- 
bership, the more accurately does the group become, for each member, 
a microcosm of the rest of his interpersonal experience. The problems 
of understanding, the relationships, that develop in any given group 
are from one aspect a unique product of the particular constellation of 
personalities assembled. But to construct a broadly useful theory 
of group development, it is necessary to identify major areas of internal 
uncertainty, or obstacles to valid communication, which are common 
to and important in all groups meeting under a given set of environmen- 
tal conditions. These areas must be strategic in the sense that until 
the group has developed methods for reducing uncertainty in them, 
it cannot reduce uncertainty in other areas andin its external relations. 


I. Tue TwoMayor AREAS OF INTERNAL UNCERTAINTY: 
DEPENDENCE (AUTHORITY RELATIONS) AND 
INTERDEPENDENGE (PERSONAL RELATIONS) 


Two major araes of uncertainty can be identified by induction from 
common expetience, at least within our own culture. The first of 
these is the area of group members’ orientations toward authority of 
more generally toward the handling and distribution of power in the 
group. The second is the area of members’ orientations toward one 
another, These areas ate not independent of each other: a parti- 
cular set of intet-member orientations will be associated with a parti- 


2«Unfortunately, relatively litle research has yet been devoted to analysing the re- 
lationships between group goals and the associated group functions.” D. Cartwright and 
A. Zander (3, p. 313). The best attempt to date, and one we have relied on a good à 
deal is by H. Thelen and W. Dickerman (21). The Thelen and Dickerman paper was based 
on training groups at the Nationacl Training Laboratory for Group Development at 
Bethel, Miine. These groups were similar in function and goals to the seminar groups 
at M.I.T. 
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cular authority structure. But the two sets of orientations are as dis- 
tinct from each other as are the concepts of power and love. A number 
of authorities have used them as a starting point for the analysis of group 
behaviour. 

In his Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, Freud noted that 

“each member is bound by libidinal ties on the one hand to the leader 
...and on the other hand to the other members of the group’’(6, p. 45). 
Although he described both ties as libidinal, he was uncertain 
“how these two ties are related to each other, whether they are of the 
same kind and the same value, and how they are to be described psy- 
chologically.” Without resolving this question, he noted that (for 
the Church and the Army) “one of these, the tie with the leader, seems _ 
...to be more of a ruling factor than the other, which holds between — 
members of the group” (6, p. 52). 

More recently, Schutz (17) has made these two dimensions central to 
his theory of group compatibility. Forhim, the strategic determinant 
of compatibility is the particular blend of orientations toward authority 
and orientations toward personal intimacy. Bion (1, 2) conceptualizes 
the major dimensions of the group somewhat differently. His “de- 
pendency” and “pairing? modalities correspond to our “dependence” 
and “interdependence” areas; tothemhe adds a “fight-flight” modality. 
For him these modalities are simply alternative modes of behaviour; 
for us, the fight-flight categorization has been useful for characterizing 
the means used by the group for maintaining a stereotyped orientation 
during a given subphase. 

The core of the theory of group development is that the principal 
obstacles to the development of valid communication are to be found 
in the orientations toward authority and intimacy that members bring 
to the group. Rebelliousness, submissiveness, or withdrawal as the — 
characteristic response to authority figures; destructive competitiveness, — 
emotional exploitiveness, or withdrawal as the characteristic response 
to peers prevent consensual validation of experience. The behaviors 
determined by these orientations are directed toward enslavement of 
the other in the service of the self, enslavement of the self in the service 
of the other, or disintegration of the situation. Hence, they prevent 
the setting, clarification of, and movement toward group-shared goals, 

In accord with Freud’s observation, the orientations toward autho- 
tity are regarded as being prior to, or partially determining of, orienta- 
tions toward’ other members. In its development, the group moves 
from preoccupation with authority relations to preoccupation with 
personal relations. This movement defines the two major phases of 
group development, Within each phase are three subphases, determined 
by the ambivalence of orientations in each area. ‘That is, during the 
authority (“dependence”) phase, the group moves from preoccupation 
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with rebellion to resolution of the dependence problem. Within the 
personal (or “interdependence”) phase the group moves from a 
preoccupation with intermember identification to a preoccupation 
with individual identity to a resolution of the interdependence 
problem. 


Il Tus RELEVANT ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY 
IN Group DEVELOPMENT 


The aspects of member personality most heavily involved in group 
development are called, following Schutz, the dependence and per- 
sonal aspects, 

The dependence aspect is comprised by the members’ characteristic 
patterns related to a leader or to a structure of rules. Members who 
find comfort in rules of procedure, an agenda, an expert, etc., are 
called “dependent.” Members who are discomforted by authoritative 
structures are called ‘“‘counterdependent.” 

The personal aspect is comprised by the members’ characteristic 
patterns with respect to interpersonal intimacy. Members who cannot 
rest until they have stabilized a relatively high degree of intimacy with 
all the others are called “‘overpersonal.”” Members who tend to avoid 
intimacy with any of the others, are called “counterpersonal.” 

Psychodynamically, members who evidence some compulsiveness 
in the adoption of highly dependent, highly counterdependent, highly 
personal, or highly counterpetsonal roles are regarded as “conflicted. 
Thus, the person who persists in being dependent upon any and all au- 
thorities thereby provides himself with ample evidence that authorities 
should not be so trustingly relied upon; yet he cannot profit from his 
experience in governing his future action. Hence, a deep, but unre- 
cognised, distrust is likely to accompany the manifestly submissive 
behavior, and the highly dependent or highly counterdependent 
person is thus a person in conflict. The existence of the conflict 
accounts for the sometimes dramatic movement from extreme depen- 
dence to extreme rebelliousness. In this way counterdependence and 
dependence, while logically the extremes of a scale, are psychologi- 
cally vary close together. . - 

The “‘unconflicted’’ person or “independent,” who is better able 
to profit from his experience and assess the present situation more ade- 
quately, may of course act at times in rebellious or submissive ways. 
Psychodynamically, the difference between him and the conflicted is 
easy to understand. In terms of observable behavior, «he lacks the 
compulsiveness and, significantly, does not create the communicative 
confusion so characteristic of, say, the cénflicted dependent, who mani- 
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fests submission in that part of his communication of which he is aware, 
and distrust or rebellion in that part of his communication of which 
he is unaware.’ 

Persons who are unconflicted with respect to the dependence or 
personal aspect are considered to be responsible for the major move- 
ments of the group toward valid communication. That is, the actions 
of members unconflicted with respect to the problems of a given 
phase of group development move the group to the next phase. 
Such actions are called barometric events, and the initiators are called 
catalysts. This part of the theory of group development is based on 
Redl’s thesis concerning the ‘‘infectiousness of the unconflicted on the 
conflicted personality constellation.”4 The catalysts (Redl calls them 
“central persons”) are the persons capable of reducing the uncertainty 
characterising a given phase. “Leadership” from the standpoint of 
group development can be defined in terms of catalysts responsible 
for group movement from one phase to the next. ‘This consideration 
provides a basis for determining what membership roles are needed 
for group development. For example, it is expected that a group will 
have great difficulty in resolving problems of power and authority if 
it lacks members who are unconflicted with respect to dependence. 


Ul. PHASE MOVEMENTS 


The foregoing summary has introduced the major propositions in 
the theory of group development. While it is not possible to repro- 
duce the concrete group experience from which the theory is drawn, 


3 Schutz has developed a test, Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientations 
(FIRO), which is capable of measuring “conflictedness” and““independence” with respect 
to each ofthe dimensions, dependency and intimacy, as well asa third, “assertiveness” or 
the degree to which an individual will make his views felt in expressing himself in a 
group. See (16), 

4 For a brilliant discussion see F. Redi (15). Redl, following Freud’s formulation, illus- 
trated that it is possible for group action to come about as a result of the exculpation 
of guilt, as the unconflicted frees the conflicted personality individual by the magic of Í 
the initiatoryact, It is also probably true that individuals may also “like” and feel more 
compatible with those individuals who do not stir up defended arcas. For example, the 
highly ambivalent person who polarises his conduct along unswerving submissive lines 
may react negatively to an individual who represents the opposite pole of the ambivalence, 
the highly rebellious individual. No doubt this is over simplified and schematic, for evi- 
dence is obtainable that shows the opposite to be truc; i.e. where individuals seck in others 
those aspects of their personality which are less accessible to consciousness. Read H. 
Lasswell’s article (11), written in 1932 but very modern in its conception. He shows here 
how the id, ego, and super-ego were delineated in an executive's statt, The evidence, then, 
Seems to indicate that we can pe made both anxious and comfortable with individuals 
who embody our unconscious forces probably depending upon the threat to self-esteem. 
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we can take a step in this direction by discussing in more detail what 
seem to us to be the dominant features of each phase. The descrip- 
tion given below is highly interpretive, and we emphasize what seem 
to us to be the major themes of each phase, even though many minor 
themes are present. In the process of abstracting, stereotyping and 
interpreting, certain obvious facts about group process are lost. For 
example, each group meeting is to some extent a recapitulation of its 
past and a forecast of its future. This means that behavior that is 
“repressive” or “advanced”? often appears.? 
i 


A.PHAsEI:DEPENDENCE 


(i) sUBPHASE I: DEPENDENCE-FLIGH® 
t . 

The first days of group life fare filled with behavior whose remote, as 
well as immediate, aim is to ward off anxiety. Much of the discussion 
content consists of fruitless searching for a common goal. Some 
of tue security-seeking behavior is group-shared—for example, members 
may reassure one another by providing interesting and harmless facts 
about themselves. Some is idiosyncratic—for example, doodling, 
yawning, intellectualizing. 

The search for a common goal is aimed at reducing the cause of an- 
xiety, thus going beyond the satisfaction of immediate security needs. 
But just as evidencing boredom in this situation is a method of warding 
off anxiety by denying its proximity, so group goal-secking is not 
quite what it is claimed to be. It can best be understood as a depend- 
ence plea. The trainer, not the lack of a goal, is the cause of insecurity. 
This interpretation is likely to be vigorously contested by the group, 
but it is probably valid. The characteristic expectations of group 
members are that the trainer will establish rules of the game and dis- 
tribute rewards. Heis presumed to know what the goals are or ought 
tobe. Hence his behavior is regarded as a “technique”; he is merely 
playing hard to get. The pretence of a fruitless search for goals is 
a plea for him to tell the group what to do, by simultaneously demons- 
trating its helplessness without him, and its willingness to work under 
his direction for his approval and protection. ` í 

We are here talking about the dominant theme in- group life. 
Many minor themes are present, and even in connection with the major 
theme there are differences among members. For some, testing the 


behaviour and certain ground rules under 


in the group’s development. A ration- 
See H.A. Shepard 


5 It should be understood that the trainer’s 
which the group operates are important forces 
ale for and description of these aspects are presented ineanother paper 
and W. G Bennis (18). 5 
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power of the trainer to affect their futures is the major concern. In 
others, anxiety may be aroused through a sense of helplessness in a 
situation“ made threatening by the protector’s desertion. These al- 
ternatives can be seen as the beginnings of the counterdependent and 
dependent adaptations. Those with a dependent orientation look 
vainly for cues from the trainer for procedure and direction, some- 
times paradoxically they infer that the leader must want it that way. 
Those witha counterdependent orientation strive to detect in the train- 
er’s action elements that would offer ground for rebellion, and may even 
paradoxically demand rules and leadership from him because he is fail- 
ing to provide them. 

The ambiguity of the situation at this stage quickly becomes intole- 
table for some, and a variety of ultimately unserviceable resolutions 
may be invented, many of them idiosyncratic. Alarm at the prospect 
of future meetings is likely to be group-shared, and at least a gesture 
may be made in the direction of formulating an agenda for subsequent 
meetings. $ 

This phase is characterized by behavior that has gained approval 
from authorities in the past. Since the meetings are to be concerned 
with groups or with human relations, members offer information on 
these topics, to satisfy the presumed expectations of the trainer and 
to indicate expertise, interest, or achievement in these topics (c¢x-offi- 
cers from the armed services, from fraternities, etc., have the floor). 
Topics such as business or political leadership, discrimination and 
desegregation, are likely to be discussed. During this phase the con- 
tributions made by members “are designed to gain approval from the 
trainer, whose reaction to each comment is surreptitiously watched. 
If the trainer comments that this seems to be the case, or if he notes 
that the subject under discussion (say, discrimination) may be related 
to some concerns about membership in this group, he fails again to 
satisfy the needs of members. Not that the validity of this interpre- 
tation is held in much doubt. No one is misled by the “flight” behavi- 
our involved in discussing problems external to the group, least of all 
the group members. Discussion of these matters is filled with peri- 
lous uncertainties, however, and so the trainer’s observation is politely 
ignored, as one would ignore a faux pas at a tea party. The attempts 
to gain approval based on implicit hypotheses about the potential power 
of the trainer for good and evil are continued until the active members 


have run through the repertoire of behaviors that have gained them 
favor in the past. 


(ii) Sus P HAse 2: COUNTERDEPENDENCE-FLIGHT 


As the trainer continues to fail miserably in satisfying the needs of the 
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group, discussion takes on a different tone, and counterdependent ex- 
pressions begin to replace overt dependency phase. In many ways 
this subphase is the most stressful and unpleasant in the life of this 
group. It is marked by a paradoxical development of the trainer’s 
role into one of omnipotence and powerlessness, and by division of the 
group into two warring subgroups. In subphase 1, feelings of hosti- 
lity were strongly defended; if a slip were made that suggested hosti- 
lity, particularly toward the trainer, the group members were embar- 
rassed. Now expressions of hostility are more frequent, and are more 
likely to be supported by other members, or to be met with equally 
hostile responses. Power is much more overtly the concern of group 
members in this subphase. A topic such as leadership may again be 
discussed, but the undertones of the discussion are no longer depen- 
dence pleas. Discussion of leadership in subphase 2 is in part a vehi- 
cle for making explicit the trainer’s failure as a leader. In part it 
is perceived by other members as a bid for leadership on the part of 
any member who participates in it. i 

The major themes of this subphase are as follows : 

1. Two opposed subgroups emerge together incorporating most 
of the group members. Characteristically, the subgroups are in dis- 
agreement about the gtoup’s need for leadership or “structure.” : One 
subgroup attempts to elect a chairman, nominate working committees, 
establish agenda, or otherwise “structure” the meetings; the other 
subgroup opposes all such efforts. At first this appears to be merely 
an intellectual disagreement concerning the future organization of 
group activity. But soon it becomes the basis for destroying any sem- 
blance of group unity. Fragmentation is expressed and brought about 
in many ways: voting is a favorite way of dramatizing the schism; sug- 
gestions that the group is too large and should be divided into subgroups 
for the meetings are frequent; a chairman may be elected and then 
ignored as a demonstration of the group’s ineffectualness. Although 
control mechanisms are sorely needed and desired, mo one is willing 
to relinquish the rights of leadership and control to anyone else. The 
Snead abdication has created a power gap, but no one is allowed to 
fill it. 

2. Disenthralment with the trainer proceeds rapidly. Group mem- 
bers see him as at best ineffectual, at worst damaging, to group pro- 
gress. He is ignored and bullied almost simultaneously., His inter- 
ventions are perceived by the counterdependents as an attempt to 
interrupt group progress; by the dependents, as weak and incorrect 
statements, His silences are regarded by the dependents as desertion; 
by the counterdependents as manipulation. Much of the group 
activity is to be understood as punishment of the trainer, for his failure 
to meet needs and expectations, for getting the group into an unplea- 
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sant situation, for being the worst kind of authority figure—a weak 
and incompetent one, or a manipulative, insincere one. Misunder- 
standing or ignoring his comments, implying that his observations 
are paranoid fantasies, demonstrations that the group is cracking up, 
references to him in the past tense as though he were no longer pre- 
-sent—these are the punishments for his failure. 

As, in the first subphase, the trainer’s wisdom, power and competence 
were overtly unquestioned, but secretly suspected; so, in the second 
sub-phase, the conviction that he is incompetent and helpless is clearly 
dramatized, but secretly doubted. Out of this secret doubt arises 
the belief in the trainer’s omnipotence. None of the punishments 
meted out to the trainer are recognised as such by the group members; 
in fact, if the trainer suggests that the members feel a need to punish 
him, they are most likely to respond in injured tones or in tones of 
contempt that what is going on has nothing to do with him and that 
he had best stay out of it. The trainer is still too imposing and threa- 
tening to challenge directly. There is a secret hope that the chaos in 
the group is in fact part of the master plan, that he is really leading 
them in the,direction they should be going. ‘That he may really be 
helpless as they imply, or that the failure may be theirs rather than his, 
are frightening possibilities. For this reason subphase 2 differs very 
little in its fundamental dynamics from subphase 1, There is still the 
secret wish that the trainer will stop all the bedlam which has replaced 
polite uncertainty, by taking his proper role (so that dependent mem- 
bers can cooperate with him and counterdependent can rebel in the 
usual ways), 

Subphase 2 thus brings the group to the brink of catastrophe. The 
trainer has consistently failed to meet the groups needs, Not daring 
to turn directly on him, the group members engage in mutually des- 
tructive behavior: in fact, the group threatens suicide as the most ex- 
treme expression of dependence. The need to punish the trainer is 


oe however, that his act of salvation would have to be magical 
indeed. 


(iii) SUBPHASE3: RESOLUTION-CATHARSIS 


No such magic is available to the trainer. Resolution of the group’s 
difficulties ĝt this point depends upon the presence in the group of 
other forces, which have until this time been inoperative or ineffective. 


, 6 Frequently groups select issues capable of fragmenting the group; c.g. desegregation 
in a group of northern liberals and conventional southerners. Thus we sec evidence of 
what is so typical during this subphase, the “self-fulfilling prophecy”. That is to say, 
czetain strategic topics are predestined to splinter the group, which only serves to confirm 
its uselessness and disparatness. í 


EEO S 
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Only the degenerative aspects of the chain of events in subphases 1 
and 2 have been presented up to this point and they are in fact the 
salient ones. But there has been a simultaneous, though less obvious, 
mobilization of constructive forces. First, within each of the warring 
subgroups bonds of mutual support have grown. The group member 
no longer feels helpless and isolated. Second, the trainer’s role, seen 
as weak or manipulative in the dependence orientation, can also be 
perceived as permissive. Third, his interpretations, though openly 
ignored, have been secretly attended to. And, as the second and third 
points imply, some members of the group are less the prisoners of the 
dependence-counterdependence dilemma than others. These mem- 
hers, called the independents, have been telatively ineffective in the 
group for two reasons. First, they have not developed firm bonds with 
other members in either of the warring subgroups, because they have 
not identified with either cause. ‘Typically, they have devoted their 
energies to an unsuccessful search for a compromise settlement of the 
disagreements in the group. Since their attitudes toward authority 
are less ambivalent than those of other members, they have accepted 
the alleged reason for disagreement in the group—for example, whe- 
ther a chairman should be elected—at face value, and tried to mediate. 
Similarly, they have tended to accept the trainer’s role and interpre- 
tations more nearly at face value. However, his interpretations have 
seemed inaccurate to them, since in fact the interpretations have applied 
much less to them than to the rest of the group.” ! 

Subphase 3 is the most crucial and fragile in group life up to this 
point. What occurs is a sudden shift in the whole basis of Etpupiac 
tion. It is truly a bridging phase; if it occurs at all, it is so rapid and 
mercurial that the end of subphase 2 appears to give way directly 
to the first subphase of Phase IT. If it does not occur this rapidly and 
dramatically, a halting and arduous process of vacillation between 
Phases I and II is likely to persist for a long period, the total group 
movement being very gradual. 

To summarize the state of affairs at the beginning of subphase 3: 1. 
The group is polarized into two competing groups, each unable to 
gain or relinquish power. 2. Those group members who are un- 
committed to cither subgroup are ineffective in their attempts to resolve 
the conflict. 3, The trainer’s contributions only serve to deepen 


p ? 

? The ambiguity of the situation, particularly the vague and uncertain role of ee sie 
cr, tends to induce black-white reaction patterns on the part of the highly bi Mouad 
Sroup members. What results, as Frenkel-Brunswik has stated, is the “neglect of reality 
and secking for unqualified and unambiguous over-all acceptance and rejection of A 
People. The maintenance of such solutions requires the shutting out obsspeet a med 
which represent a possible threat to those solutions” (5), . Another highly interesting 
approach is J, C. Flugel’s The P ocho- Analytic Studs of the Family (4). 

F. 31 
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the cleavage in the group. 

As the group enters subphase 3, it is moving rapidly toward ex- 
tinction: that is, splintering into two or three subgroups. The inde- 
pendents, who have until now been passive or ineffectual, become the 
only hope for survival, since they have thus far avoided polarisation 
and stereotypic behavior.8 The imminence of dissolution forces them 
to recognize the fruitlessness of their attempts at mediation. For this 
reason, the trainer’s hypothesis that fighting one another is off-target 
behavior is likely to be acted upon at this point. A group member 
may openly express the opinion that the trainer’s presence and com- 
ments are holding the group back, suggest that ‘‘as an experiment” 
the trainer leaves the group “to see how things go without him”. 
When the trainer is thus directly challenged, the whole atmosphere of 
the meeting changes. There is a sudden increase in alertness and ten- 
sion. Previously, there had been much acting out of the wish that 
the trainer was absent, but at the same time a conviction that he was 
the raison a’ etre of the group’s existence—that it would fall apart with- 
out him. Previously, absence of the trainer would have constituted 
desertion, or defeat, fulfilment of the members’ worst fears as to their 
own inadequacy or the trainer’s. But now leaving the group can have 
a different meaning. General agreement that the trainer should leave 
is rarely achieved. However, after a little further discussion it becomes 
clear that he is at liberty to leave, with the understanding that he wishes 
to be a member of the group, and will return if and when the group 
is willing to accept him. 

The principal function of the symbolic removal of the trainer is 
in its effect of freeing the group to bring into awareness the hitherto 
carefully ignored feelings toward him as an authority figure, and to- 
ward the group activity as an off-target dramatization of the ambivalence 
toward authority. The leadership provided by the independents 
(whom the group sees as having no vested interest in power) leads to 
a new orientation toward membership in the group. In the discussion 
that follows the exit of the trainer, the dependents’ assertion that the 
trainer deserted and the counter-dependents’ assertion that he was kicked 
out are soon replaced by consideration of whether his behavior was 
“responsible” or “irresponsible.” The power problem is resolved 
by being defined in terms of member responsibilities, and the terms 
of the trainer’s return to the group are settled by the requirement 
that he behaves as “just another member of the group”. This phrase 
is then explained as meaning that he should take neither more nor less 
responsibility for what happens in the group than any other member. 


ë Patti ts i , 

Putting this in Newcomb’s A-B-X system we see chat the less attraction between A 
and B, the more strain toward’ symmetry “is limited to those X’s (our independents) co- 
Orientation toward which is required by the conditions of the association” (13) 
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The above description of the process does not do justice to the ex- 
citement and involvement characteristic of this period. How much 
transferable insight ambivalent members acquire from it is difficult to 
assess. At least within the life of the group, later activity is rarely per- 
ceived in terms of submission and rebellion. 

An interesting parallel, which throws light on the order of events 
in group development, is given in Freud’s discussion of the myth of 
the primal horde. In his version : 


These many individuals eventually banded themselves together, 
killed (the father), and cut him in pieces... They then formed the 
totemistic community of brothers all with equal rights and united 
by the totem prohibitions which were to preserve and to expiate the 
memory of the murder (6, p. 112). 


The horde’s act, according to Freud, was soon distorted into an 
heroic myth: instead of murder by the group, the myth held that the 
father had been overthrown single-handed by one person, usually the 
youngest son, In this attribution of the group act to one individual 
(the hero) Freud saw the ‘emergence of the individual from group 
psychology.” His definition of a hero is “...a man who stands up 
manfully against his father and in the end victoriously overthrows him . 
(8, p. 9). (The heroic myth of Freud thus shares much in common with 
Sullivan’s “delusion of unique individuality.”’) f 

In the training group, the member who initiates the events leading 
to the trainer’s exit is sometimes referred toasa “hero” by the other 
members. Responsibility for the act is felt to be shared by the group, 
however, and out of their experience comes the first strong sense of 
group solidarity and involvement—a reversal of the original version, 
where the individual emerges from the group. This turn of events 
clarifies Freud’s remark concerning the libidinal ties to the leader and 
to the other group members. Libidinal ties toward the other group 
members cannot be adequately developed until there is a resolution of 
the ties with the leader. In our terms, those components of group life 
having to do with intimacy and interdependence cannot be dealt with 
until those components having to do with authority and dependence 
have been resolved. $ TT. 

Other aspects of subphase 3 may be understood by investigating 
the dramatic significance of the revolt. » The event is always marked 
in group history as “a turning-point”, “the time we became a group , 
“when I first got involved”’,,ete. The mounting tension, followed by 
sometimes uproarious euphoria, cannot be entirely explained by the 
surface events. It may be that the revolt represents a realization of 
important fantasies individuals hold in all organizations, that the emo- 
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tions involved are undercurrents wherever rebellious and submissive 
tendencies toward existing authorities must be controlled. These 
are the themes of some of our great dramas—Axtigone, Billy Budd, 
Hamlet, and our most recent folk-tale, The Caine Mutiny. But the event 
is more than the presentation of a drama, or an acting-out of fan- 
tasies. For it can be argued that the moments of stress and catharsis, 
when emotions are labile and intense, are the times in the group life 
when there is readiness for change. Leighton’s analysis of a minor 
revolution at a Japanese relocation camp is worth quoting in full on 
this point : 


While this (cathartic) situation is fraught with danger because of 
trends which may make the stress become worse before it gets bet- 
ter, there is also an opportunity for administrative action that is not 
likely to be found in more secure times. It is fairly well recognized 
in psychology that at periods of great emotional stir the individual 
human being can undergo far-reaching and permanent changes in his 
personality. Itis as if the bone structure of his systems of belief and 
of his habitual patterns of behavior becomes soft, is fused into new 
shapes and hardens there when the period of tension is over.. . . Pos- 
sibly the same can be true of whole groups of people, and there are 
historical examples of social changes and movements occuring when 

_ there was widespread emotional tension, usually some form of 
anxiety. The Crusades, parts of the Reformation, the French Revo- 
lution, the change in Zulu life in the reign of Chaca, the Meiji Res- 
toration, the Mormon movement, the Russian Revolution, the rise 
of Fascism, and alterations in the social sentiments of the United Sta- 
tes going on at present are all to some extent examples, (12. p. 360). 


Observers of industrial relations have made similar observations. 
When strikes result from hostile labour-management relations (as con- 
trasted to straight wage demands), there is a fluidity of relationships 
and a wide repertoire of structural changes during this period not 
available before the strike act.” y 

So it is, we believe, with the training group. But what are the new 
values and behavior patterns that emerge out of the emotional experi- 
ence of Phase [? Principally, they are acceptance by each member 
of his full share of responsibility for what happens in the group. The 
Outcome is autonomy for the group. After the events of subphase 3, 
there is no more attribution of magical powers to the traincr—cither 
the dependent fantasy that he sces farther, knows better, is mysteriously 


Sin f aie ei 
See A. Gouldner (10), W.F. Whyte, Jr. (22), Robert EÈ. Park, writing in 1928, had consi- 
derable insight on some functions of revolution and change. See (14) 
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guiding the group and protecting it from evil, or the very similar coun- 
terdependent fantasy that he is manipulating the group, exploiting it in 
his own interests, that the experience is one of “brain-washing.” The 
criterion for evaluating a contribution is no longer who saidit, but what 
is said. ‘Thereafter, such power fantasies as the trainer himself may 
have present no different problem from the power fantasies of any other 
group member. At the same time, the illusion that there is a struggle 
for power in the group is suddenly dissipated, and the contributions of 
other members are evaluated in terms of their relevance to shared 
group goals. 


SUMMARY OF PHASE 1 


The very word development implies not only movement through time, 
but also a definite order of progression. The group must traverse sup- 
phase 1 to reach subphase 2, and subphase 3 before it can move into 
Phase II. At the same time, lower levels of development coexist with 
more advanced levels. Blocking and regression occur frequently, and 
the group may be “stuck” at a certain phase of development. It would, 
of course, be difficult to imagine a group remaining long in subphase 3 
—the situation is too tense to be permanent. But the group may 
founder for some time in subphase 2 with little movement. In short, 
groups do not inevitably develop through the resolution of the depen- 
dence phase to Phase IL. This movement may be retarded indefinitely. 
Obviously much depends upon the trainer’s role. In fact, the whole 
dependence modality may be submerged by certain styles of trainer 
behavior. ‘The trainer has a certain range of choice as to whether de- 
pendency as a source of communication distortion is to be highlighted 
and made the subject of special experiential and conceptual considera- 
tion. The personality and training philosophy of the trainer determine 
his interest in introducing or avoiding explicity consideration of de- 
pendency. 

There are other important forces in the 
these may serve to facilitate or block the development that has been 
described as typical of Phase I. Occasionally there may be no strong 
independents ‘capable of bringing about the barometric events at 
precipitate movement. Or the leaders of opposing subgroups may be 
the most assertive members of the group. In such cases the group 
may founder permanently in subphase 2. Beta esd has the mi 
tune to experience a “traumatic” event earlyinits existence—exceeding y 
schizoid behavior by some member during the first few meetings, for 


group besides the trainer, and 


4 4 “on T r Traini ; Grow 
10“rhis is claborated further in another paper, “Ac Theory of ‘Training by p 


Methods”, by H. A. Shepard and W. G. Bennis (ee 18). 
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example—anxieties of other members may be aroused to such an extent 
that all culturally suspect behavior, particularly open expression of 
feelings, is strongly inhibited in subsequent meetings. 
Table I summarizes the major events of Phase I, as it typically pro- 
ceeds. This phase has dealt primarily with the resolution of dependence 
needs. It ends with acceptance of mutual responsibility for the fate 
of the group and a sense of solidarity, but the implications of shared 
tesponsibility have yet to be explored. ‘This exploitation is reserved 
for Phase II, which we have chosen to call the Interdependence Phase. 


B. Puase Il: INTERDEPENDENCE 


The resolution of dependence problems marks the transfer of group 
attention (and inattention) to the problems of shared responsibility. 
Sullivan’s description of the change from childhood to the juvenile era 
seems pertinent here : 


The juvenile era is marked off from childhood by the appearance 
of an urgent need for compeers with whom to have one’s existence. 
By ‘compeers’ 1 mean people who are on our level, and have gene- 
tically similar attitudes toward authoritative figures, activities and 
the like. This marks the beginning of the juvenile era, the great 

* developments in which are the talents for cooperation, competition 
and compromise (20, pp. 17-18. Emphasis ours), 


The remaining barriers to valid communication are those associated 

with orientations toward interdependence : i.e. intimacy, friendship, 

identification. While the distribution of power was the cardinal issue 

ee I, the distribution of affection occupies the group during 
ase II. 


(w) suBPHASE 4; ENCHANTMENT-FLIGHT 


At the outset of subphase 4, the group is happy, cohesive, relaxed. The 
atmosphere is one of “sweetness and light.” Any slight, increase in 
tension is instantly dissipated by joking and laughter, The. fighting 
of Phase I is still fresh in the memory of the group, and the group’s 
efforts Are devoted to patching up differences, healing wounds and 
Maintaining a harmonious atmosphere. Typically, this js a time of 
merrymaking and group minstrelsy. Coffee and cake may be served 
at the meetings, Hours may be passed in organizing a group party. 
Poetry or songs commemorating the important events and persons in 
the group’s history may be composed by individuals or, more commonly, 
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PHASE I DEPENDENCE—POWER RELATIONS* 


Subphase 1 Subphase 2 Subphase 3 

Dependence- submission Counterdependence Resolution 
1. Emotional Dependence—Flight. Counterdepe ndence— Pairing. Intense in- 
Modality Fight. Offtarget volvement in 


fighting among mem- group task. 
bers, Distrust of 
staf member. Ambi- 


valence. 
2, Content Discussionof interper- Discussion of group or- Discussion and de- 
Themes sonal problems external ganization; i.e. what finition of a 
to training groups. degree of structuring trainer role. 


devices is needed for 
“effective” group be- 


havior? 

3. Dominant Assertive, aggressive Most assertive counter- Assertive inde- 
Roles members with rich pre- dependent and depen- pendents. 
(Central vious organizational dent members. With- 

Persons) or social science ex- drawal of less assertive 
perience. independents & depen- 
dents. 

4. Group Organized mainly into Two tight sabcliques Group unifies in 
Structure multi-subgroups based consisting of leaders pursuit of goal- 

on members’ past ex- and members, of coun- and develops in- 
periences. ter dependents and de- ternal authority 
pendents, system. 

5. Group Self-oriented behavior Search for consensus me- Group members 
Structure reminiscent of most chanism: Voting, setting take over leader- 


new social gatherings. up chairmen, search for ship roles formerly 
“valid” content subjects. perceived as held 
by trainer. 


6. Group Staff member abnegation Disenthrallment with Revolt by assertive 
movement of traditional role of  staif member coupled independents (ca- 
facilitated structuring situation, with absorption of un- talysts) who fuse 
by: setting up rules of fair certainty by most asser- subgroups __ into 

play, regulation of ‘tive counterdependent unity by initiating 
and dependent indivi- and engineering 


participation. 
duals. Subgroups form | trainer exit (baro- 
toward off anxiety. metric event), 
7. Main Projection Š 
Defenses Denigration of au- Group moves into 
thority. Phase Il. 
-—— TERRE a, š laia 


*Coarse terminates atthe end of 17 weeks, 


It is not ancommon for groups to remain 
throughout the course in this phase. a : 
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as a group project. All decisions must be unanimous during this 
period, since everyone must be happy, but the issues on which decisions 
are made are mostly ones about which group members have no strong 
feelings. At first the cathartic, healing function of these activities is 
clear; there is much spontaneity, playfulness and pleasure. Soon the 
pleasures begin to wear thin. 

The myth of mutual acceptance and universal harmony must even- 
tually be recognized for what it is. From the beginning of this phase 
there are frequent evidences of underlying hostilities, unresolved issues 
in the group. But they are quickly, nervously smoothed over by 
laughter or misinterpretation. Subphase 4 begins with catharsis, but 
that is followed by the development of a rigid norm to which all members 
are forced to conform: “Nothing must be allowed to disturb our har- 
mony in the future; we must avoid the mistakes of the painful past.” 
Not that membets have forgotten that the painful past was a necessary 
preliminary to theautonomous and (it is said) delightful present, though 
that fact is carefully overlooked, Rather, there is a dim realiza- 
tion that all members must have an experience somewhat analogous 
to the trainer’s in subphase 3 before a mutually understood, accep- 
ted and realistic definition of their own roles in the group can be 
arrived at. 

- Resistance of members to the requirement that harmony be main- 
tained at all costs appears in subtle ways. In open group discussion 

the requirement is imperative : either the member does not dare to 

_ endanger harmony with the group or to disturb the s/atus quo by deny- 
ing that all problems have been solved. Much as members may dis- 
like the tedious work of maintaining the appearance of harmony, the 

` alternative is worse. The house of cards would come tumbling down, 
and the painful and exacting work of building something more subs- 
tantial would have to begin. The flight from these problems takes 
a number of forms. Group members may say, “We've had our fight- 
ing and ate now a group. Thus, further self-study is unnecessary.” 
Very commonly, the possibility of any change may be prevented by 
not coming together as a total group at all. Thus the members may 
subgroup through an entire meeting. Those who would disturb the 
friendly Subgroups are accused of “rocking the boat.” 

The solidarity and harmony become more and more illusory, but 
the group still clings to the illusion, This preservation is in a way a 
consequence vf the deprivation that members have experienced in main- 
taining the atmosphere of harmony. Maintaining it forces members 
to behave in ways alien to their own feelings; to go still further in 
group involvement would mean a complete loss of self. The group 
is therefore torn by a new ambivalence, which might be verbalized as 
follows : 1, “We all love one another and therefore we must main- 
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tain the solidarity of the group and give up whatever is necessary of 
our selfish desires.” 2. “The group demands that I sacrifice my 
identity as a person; but the group is an evil mechanism which satisfies 
no dominant needs.” As this subphase comes to a close, the happiness 
that marked its beginning is maintained only as a mask. The “inno- 
cent” splitting of the group into subgroups has gone so far that mem- 
bers will even walk around the meeting table to join in the conversa- 
tion of a subgroup rather than speak across the table at the risk of 
bringing the whole group together. There is a certain uneasiness 
about the group; there is a feeling that “we should work together 
but cannot.” There may be a tendency to regress to the orien- 
tation of sub-phase 1 : group members would like the trainer to take 
over, 

To recapitulate : Subphase 4 begins with a happy sense of group 
belongingness. Individual identity is eclipsed by a “‘the group is big- 
ger than all of us” sentiment, But this integration is short-lived: it 
soon becomes perceived as a fake attempt to resolve interpersonal pro- 
blems by denying their reality. In the later stages of this subphase, 
enchantment with the total group is replaced by enchantment with one’s 
subgroup, and out of this breakdown of the group emerges anew orga- 
nization based on the anxieties aroused out of this first, suffocating, 


involvement. 


w) SUBPHASE 5: DISENCHANTMENT-FIGHT 


This subphase is marked by a division into two subgroups—paralle- 
ling the experience of subphase 2—but this time based upon orientations 
toward the degree of intimacy required by group membership. Mem- 
bership in the two subgroups is not necessarily the same as in subphase 2 
for now the fragmentation Occurs as a result of opposite and ex- 
treme attitudes toward the degree of intimacy desired in inter-personal 
relations. The counterpersonal members band together to resist fur- 
ther involvement. The overpersonal members band together in a de- 
mand for unconditional love. While these subgroups appear as diver- 
gent as possible, a common theme underlies them. For the one group, 
the only means seen for maintaining self-esteem is to avoid any real 
commitment to others; for the other group, the only way to maintain 
self-esteem is to obtain a commitment from others to forgive everything. 
The subgroups share in common the fear that intimacy breeds con- 
tempt. 

This anxiety is reflected in many ways during subphase 6. For the 
first time openly disparaging remarks are made about the group. 
Invidious comparisons are made between it and other groups. Simi- 
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larly, psychology and social science may be attacked. The inadequacy 
of the group as a basis for self-esteem is dramatized in many ways— 
from stating “I don’t care what you think”, to boredom, to absentecism. 
The ovetpersonals insist that they are happy and comfortable, while 
the counterpersonals complain about the lack of group morale. Intel- 
lectualization by the-over personals frequently takes on religious over- 
tones concerning Christian love, consideration for others, etc. In ex- 
planations of member behavior, the counterpersonal members account 
for all in terms of motives having nothing to do with the present group; 
the overpersonals explain all in terms of acceptance and rejection in 
the present group. 

Subphase 5 belongs to the counterpersonals as subphase 4 belonged 
to the overpersonals. Subphase 4 might be caricatured-as hiding in 
the womb of the group; subphase 5 as hiding out of sight of the group. 
It seems probable that both of these modalities serve to ward off anxieties 
associated with intimate interpersonal relations. A theme that links 
them together can be verbalized as follows: “If others really knew me, 
they would reject me.” The overpersonal’s formula for avoiding this 
rejection seems to be accepting all others so as to be protected by the 
others? guilt; the counter-personal’s way is by rejecting all others before 
they havé a chance to reject him. Another way of characterizing the 
counterpersonal orientation is in the phrase, “I would lose my identity 
as a member of the group.” The corresponding ovyerpersonal orien- 
tation reads, “I have nothing to lose by identifying with the group.” 
We can now look back on the past two subphases as countermeasures 


- against loss of self esteem; what Sullivan once referred to as the great- 


est inhibition to the understanding of what is distinctly human, “the 
overwhelming conviction of self-hood—this amounts to a delusion of 
unique individuality”. ‘The sharp swings and fluctuations that occur- 
ted between the enchantment and euphoria of subphase 4 and the dis- 
enchantment of subphase 5 can be seen as a struggle between the “‘insti- 
utionalization of complacency” on the one hand and anxiety asso- 
ciated with fantasy speculations about intimacy and involvement on 
the other. This dissociative behavior serves a purpose of its own: 
a generalized denial of the group and its meaning for individuals. For 
if the group is important and valid then it has to be taken seriously. If 
it can wallow in the enchantment of subphase 4, it is safe; if it can 
continually vilify the goals and objectives of the group, it is also safe. 
The disenchantment theme in subphase 5 is perhaps a less skilful and 


LU Thi = s 
5 This frequently comes about as result of the intelleetualisation process that accom- 
panics this subphase. Members raise the question, “Are we a Group?” Any answer 
offered is distorted and transformed into an attack on the inadequacies of social science 


research. The guise of intellectual concern only serves as a foil to indicate the failure and 
impotence of the group, another example of the “self-fulfiling prophecy” 
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more desparate security provision with its elaborate wall of defenses 
than the “group mind” theme of subphase 4. What should be stressed 
is that both subphase defenses were created almost entirely on fantastic 
expectations about the consequences of group involvement. These 
defenses are homologous to anxiety as it is experienced by the indivi- 
dual; i.e. the state of “anxiety arises as a response to a situation of 
danger and which will be reproduced thenceforward whenever such a 
situation recurs” (7, p. 72). In sum, the past two subphases were 
marked by a conviction that further group involvement would be 
injutious to members’ self-esteem. 


(vi) SUBPHASE 6: CONSENSUAL VALIDATION 


In the groups of which we write, two forces combine to press the 
group toward a resolution of the interdependency problem. These 
are the approaching end of the training course, and the need to estab- 
lish a method of evaluation (including course grades). 

There are, of course, ways of denying or avoiding these realities. The 
group can agree to continue to meet after the course ends. It can 


extricate itself from evaluation activities by asking the trainer to per- 


form the task, or by awarding a blanket grade. But turning this job 
over to the trainer is a regression to dependence; and refusal to dis- 
criminate and reward is a failure to resolve the problems of interde- 
pendence. If the group has developed in general as we have describ- 
ed, the reality of termination and evaluation cannot be denied, and these 
regressive modes of adaptation cannot be tolerated. 

The characteristic defenses of the two subgroups at first fuse to pre- 
vent any movement toward the accomplishment of the evaluation 
and grading task, The counterpersonals resist evaluation as an in- 
vasion of privacy: they foresee catastrophe if members begin to say 
what they think of one another. The overpersonals resist grading 
since it involves discriminating among the group members. „At 
the same time, all members have a stake in the outcome of evaluation 
and grading. In avoiding the task, members of each subgroup are 
perceived by members of the other as “rationalizing”, and the group 
becomes involved in a vicious circle of mutual disparagement. In 
this process, the fear of loss of self-esteem through group involvement 
is near to being realized. As in subphase 3, it is the independents— 
in this case those whose self-esteem is not threatened by the prospect 
of intimacy—who restore members’ confidence in the group. Some- 
times all that is required to reverse the vicious circle quite dramatically 
is a request by an independent for assessment of his own role. Or 
it may be an expression of confidence in the group’s ability to accom- 


plish the task. ° 
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The activity that follows group commitment to the evaluation task 
does not conform to the expectations of the overpersonal or counter- 
personal members. Its chief characteristic is the willingness and 
ability of group members to validate their self-concepts with other 
members. The fear of rejection fades when tested against reality. 
The tensions that developed as a result of these fears diminish in the 
light of actual discussion of member roles. At the same time, there 
as revulsion against “capsule evaluations” and “curbstone psychoana- 
lysis.” Instead, what ensues is a serious attempt by each group mem- 
ber to verbalise his private conceptual scheme for understanding human 
behavior—his own and that of others. Bringing these assumptions 
into explicit communication is the main work of subphase 6. ‘Ihis 
activity demands a high level of work and of communicative skill, Some 
of the values that appear to underlie the group’s work during this sub- 
phase are as follows: 1. Members can accept one another’s differences 
without associating “good” and “bad” with the differences. 2. Con- 
flict exists but is over substantive issues rather than emotional issues. 
3. Consensus is reached as aresult of rational discussion rather than 
through a compulsive attempt at unanimity. 4. Members are aware 
of theirt own involvement, and of other aspects of group process, with- 
out being overwhelmed or alarmed. 5. Through the evaluation 
Process, members take on greater personal meaning to each other. 


This facilitates communication and creates a deeper understanding 
~of how the other person thinks, feels, behaves; it creates a series of 


personal expectations, as distinguished from the previous, more stereo- 
typed, role expectations. 

The above values, and some concomitant values, are of course very 
close to the authors? conception of a “good group”. In actuality they 
are not always achieved by the end of the group life. The prospect 
of the death of the group, after much procrastination in the secret hope 
that it will be over before anything can be done, is likely to force the 
SFoup into strenuous last minute efforts to overcome the obstacles 
that have blocked its progress’. As aresult, the sixth subphase is too 
often hurried and incomplete. If the hurdles are not overcome in 
time, grading is likely to be an exercise that confirms members’ worst 
Suspicions about the group. Andif role evaluation is attempted, either 
the initial evaluations contain so much hostile material as to block 
further efforts or evaluations are so flowery and vacuous that no one, 
least of all the tecipient, believes them. 

In the resolution of interdependence problems, member-personalities 
count for even more than they do in the resolution of dependence 


L TAN i A 
2CF. S. Freud (9, pp. 316-57). ¿The meaning of termination of treatment and of its conse- 
quences for the patient is discussed here, 
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problems. The trainer’s behavior is crucial in determining the group’s 
ability to resolve the dependence issue, but in the interdependence 
issue the group is, so to speak, only as strong as its weakest link. The 
exceedingly dependent group member can ride through Phase I with 
a fixed belief in the existence of a private relationship between him- 
self and the trainer; but the person whose anxieties are intense 
under the threats associated with intimacy can immobilize the group. 
(Table II summarizes the major events of Phase II.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


Dependence and interdependence—power and love, authority and 
intimacy—are regarded as the central problems of group life. In most 
organizations and societies, the rules governing the distribution of 
authority and the degree of intimacy among members are prescribed. 
In the human relations training group, they are major areas of uncer- 
tainty. While the choice of these matters as the focus of group atten- 
tion and experience rests to some extent with the trainer, his choice 
is predicated on the belief that they are the core of interpersonal ex- 
perience. As such, the principal obstacles to valid interpersonal com- 
munication lie in rigidities of interpretation and response carried over 
from the anxious experiences with particular love or power figures 
into new situations in which they are inappropriate. The existence 
of such autisms complicates all discussion unduly and in some instances 
makes an exchange of meanings impossible. i : 
Stating the training goal as the establishment of valid communi- 
cation means that the relevance of the autistic response to authority 
and intimacy on the part of any member can be explicitly examined, 
and at least a provisional alternative formulated by him. Whether this 
makes a lasting change in the member’s flexibility, or whether he will 
return to his more restricted formula when confronted with a new 
situation, we do not know, but we expect that it varies with the suc- 
cess of his group experience—patticularly his success in understanding it. 
We have attempted to portray what we believe to be the typical pr 
tern of group development, and to show the relationship of member 
orientations and changes in member orientations to the major n 
ments of the group. In this connection, we have emphasized : e 
catalytic role of persons unconflicted with respect to one or the other 
of the dependence and interdependence areas. This power to move 
the group lies mainly in his freedom from anxiety-based reactions to 
problems of authority (or intimacy): he has the freedom to be cr 
in searching for a way to reduce tension. s y 
We have also emphasized the “barometric event 


eative 


or event capable 
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Tare H 


PHASE II. INTERDEPENDENCE—PERSONAL RELATIONS 


—* 
Subphase 4—Enchantment Subpoase 5—Disenchaut- Subphase 6—Consen= 
ment sual Validation 
SSS? 
Emotional Pairing-Flight. Fight-Flight. Pairing, understand- 
Modality ing, acceptance, 
Group becomes a res- Anxiety reactions. Dis- P; 
pected icon beyond fur- trust and suspicion of t 
ther analysis. various group members. 
Content Discussion of “group Revival of content the- 
Themes history” and generally mes used in Subphase 1]: - 
* salutary aspects of What is a group? What 
course, group and are we doing here? 
h membership. What are the goals of 
~ the group? What do I 
haveto give up—perso- 
nally—to belong to this 
: group ? (How much inti- 
428 macy and affection is 
a required ?) Invasion of 
privacy vs. “group giv- `; 
. ing.” Setting up proper d 
codes of social behavior. 4 
Dominant General distribution of Most assertive counter- Assertive indepen- 
~ Roles(Central participation for first personal and overper- dents. 
Persons) time. Overpersonals sonal individuals with 
have salience. counterpersonals espe- x- 
cially salient. 
Group Solidarity, fusion. High Restructuring! of mem- Diminishing of ties 
Structure degree of camara- bership into two com- based on pere 


derie and suggestibility. peting predominant sonal orientation. 
LeBons description sub-groups made up of Group structure 
of “group mind” would individuals who share now presumably 


apply here. similar attitudes con- appropriate to 
> cerning degree of inti- _ needs of situation 

macy required in social based on predo- 

2 interaction, ie. the minantly subs- 


counterpersonal and tantive rather than 
Overpersonal groups. emotional orien- 
The personal individuals tations, Consensus 
remain uncommitted significantly casier 
but act according to on important 
needs of situation. issucs. 


Subphase 4—Enchantment 
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Subphase 5— Di senchant- 


ment 


Group Activity Laughter, joking humor. 


Group 
movement 
facilitated 
by: 


Main 
Defences 


Planning out-of-class 
activities such as par- 
ties. The institutiona- 
lization of happiness 
to be accomplished by 
‘fun’ activities. High 
rate of interaction and 
participation, 


Independence and achieve- 
ment attained by trainer- 
tejection and its conco- 
mitant, deriving consen- 
sually some effective 
means for authority and 


control. (Subphase 3 
rebellion bridges gap 
between Subphase 2 
and 4.) 


Denial, isolation, intel- 
lectualization, and alie- 
nation. 


Disparageme nt of group 
in a variety of ways: 
high rate of absente- 
cism, tardiness, balki- 
ness in initiating total 
group interaction, fre- 
quent statements con- 
cerning worthlessness 
of group, denial of im- 
portance of group. 
Occasional member 
asking for individual 
help finally rejected by 
the group. 


Disenchantment of gro- 
up as a result of fantasied 
expectations of group 
life. The perceived 
threat to self-esteem 
that further group in- 
volvement signifies 
creates schism of group 
according to amount of 
affection and intimacy 
desired. The counter- 
personal and over-per- 
sonal assertive indivi- 
duals aleviate source 
of anxiety by disparag- 
ing or  abnegating 
further group invol- 
vement. Sub-groups 
form to ward off anxiety. 


Subphase 6—Consen- 
sual Validation 


Communication to 


others of self- 
system of inter- 
personal rela- 


tion; i.e. making 
conscious to self 
and others aware 
of conceptual sys- 
tem one uses to 
predict conse- 
quences of per- 
sonal behavior. 
Acceptance of 
group on realiry 
terms. 


The external reali- 
ties, group termi- 
nation and the 
prescribed need 
for a course 
grading system, 
comprise the baro- 
metric event. Led 
by the personal 
individuals, the 


group tests con- 
victions con- 
cerning group 


reality and red- 
uces autistic in- 
volvement. 


of moving the group from one phase to the next. : 
of this kind are the removal of the trainer as part of the resoluti 


The major events 


on of 


the dependence problems; and the evaluation-grading requirements 
at the termination of the course. Both these barometric events require 


a catalytic agent in the group to bring them about. Tha 
trainer-exist can take place only at the moment when i 


at is to say, the 
tis capable of 
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of symbolizing the attainment of group autonomy, and it requires a cat- 
alytic agent in the group to give it thismeaning. And the grading 
assignment can move the group forward only if the catalytic agent | 
can reverse the vicious circle of disparagement that precedes it. 

Whether the incorporation of these barometric events into the 
training design merely makes our picture of group development a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, or whether, as we wish to believe, these elements 
make dramatically clear the major forward movements of the group, 
and open the gate fora flood of new understanding and communica- 
tion, can only be decided on the basis of more, and more varied, experi- — 
ence. 

The evolution from Phase I to Phase II represents not only a change 
in emphasis from power to affection, but also from role to personality. 
Phase I activity generally centers on broad role distinctions such as 
class, ethnic background, professional interests, etc.; Phase II activity 
involves a deeper concern with personality modalities, such as reaction 
to failure, warmth, retaliation, anxiety, etc. This development pre- 
Bents an interesting paradox. For the group in Phase I emerged out of | 
a heterogeneous collectivity of individuals; the individual in Phase I 
emerged out of the group. This suggests that group therapy, where 
attention is focused on individual movement, begins at the least ena- 
bling time. Tt is possible that, before group members are able to help 
each other, th. barriers to communication must be partially understood. 
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DEXTER DUNPHY 


A Three-Dimensional System for the 
Analysis of Interaction in Primary 
Groups 


————————.... 


Piar 
“ 


Tus paper is a brief introduction to a category system designed 
to score some important dimensions of interpersonal behavior in pri- 
mary groups such as families, gangs and work groups. It arose out 
of a thorough review of many other Systems used for specific research 
Ptojects and, in particular, it is based on a number of factor analytic 
studies of dimensions of interpersonal behavior. 

The category system is derived from three dimensions of inteper- 
sonal behavior which seem to be of central significance to human ac- 
tion. We have named these three dimension Dominance, Goal Direc- 
tion, and Affectivily. Each dimension has a positive and a negative 
pole. For the dominance dimension, for example, the poles are do- 
mination and submision. Each of these poles has three levels of 
intensity which are designated by action names to indicate the type 
of activity which would rate being scored at that level of intensity, In 
the domination end of the dominance dimension, for example, the 
three levels are indicated as follows : 


D3(i.e., highly dominating behavior) command, dominate, down- 
grade other, upgrade self, ete. 
D2 (i.e. moderately dominating behavior) advise, initiate, counsel, 
discount, etc. 


D1 (i.e. slightly dominant behavior) permit, consent, allow, deny, 
defend self, etc. 


Reprinied by the permission of the author, 
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Submission represents behavior which ranges from “going along 
with” to downgrading oneself (See Table 1). 

The affectivity dimension has two poles: affiliation and hostility. 
Table 1 gives the kinds of activity which are regarded as instances of 
affective behavior. Note that affectivity is essentially interpersonal. 

The dominance and affectivity dimensions are fairly easy to con- 
ceptualize and somewhat self-explanatory. The final dimension of 
goal direction requires more explanation. This dimension has two 
poles which we refer to as work and expression. ‘The work pole of the 
goal direction dimension is concerned with the active acceptance of 
task-oriented or goal-oriented behavior. It refers to behavior disci- 
plined by the group goals and group norms. The most extreme kind 
of behavior here is reasserting the importance of task goals or redirect- 
ing attention to them, and endeavoring to enlist motivation in the ser- 
vice of group goals. Behavior on the expressive pole is expressive 
in the sense of being directed to the expression of one’s own inner feel- 
ings and fantasies. There is no value judgment involved here. Even 
successful task performance requites periods of relaxation and tension: 
release. Table I gives the “calibration” of behavior scored on this 
dimension. Note that expression is of primarily interpersonal in in- 
tent—it is aimed at relieving inner tensions although, of course, it 
has interpersonal effects. 

Directions for Scoring: We have supplied examples of the types of 
behavior we consider may be appropriately coded into these catego- 
ries. We will now proceed to illustrate the coding procedures we 
recommend. ; 

The first coding problem centers about identifying the appropriate 
units to be scored in the flow of communication. We define one unit 
as “each-distinct, unihterrupted flow of communication by an indivi- 
dual, and major category shifts within it.” Such a definition makes it 
impossible to separate neatly the designation of units from the process 


‘of categorization. The first stage of unitization, however, 1s very 


begins to speak 


simple. A new unit begins each time one person 
For example: 


after another, or initiates a remark in a new encounter. 


Mixe : Hey, Joe, what did you do with the answers to this problem ? 
Are they in this book here ? 
Dan : It’s over here. ‘ 


s initiated, the observer would score a 
appropriate category after the first sentence (in this case category W2, 
asks for information). Since the second sentence does not represent 
a category shift, the first score suffices for : the whole akin 
Dan’s answer then marks the beginning of another unit which is also 


As Mike’s flow of speech wa 
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Dominance 


Goal 
Direction 


Affectivity 


Domination 


Submission 


Work 


Expression 


Affiliation 


Hostility 


TABLE | 


INTERACTION CATEGORIES 


D3 
D2 


DI 


SI 


$2 


s3 


w3 


w2 


Wi 


El 


E2 


E3 


A3 
A2 


Al 


H1 
H2 


H3 


Command, dominate, downgrade other, 
upgrade self, refuse to comply. 
Advise, initiate, counsel, discount. 


Permit, consent, allow, deny, defend self, 
attempt to maintain own status, 


Submissive agreement, go along with, admit 
confusion, excuse self, seek permission or 
consent, 

Comply, seek advice or counsel. 

Yield, submit, downgrade sclf, upgrade other. 

Exhort to task, reinforce group goals, exult 
in task achievement. 

Ask or give opinion or information related to 
group goals, busy oneself actively with 


the job. 


Signal attentiveness, continuc to work, ig- 
note fantasy of other. 


Engage in out of field activity, drift, giggle, 
talk to oneself or engage other in side 


conversation, 


Cry, scream, laugh, joke, express tension, 
unhappiness, happiness, excitement. 


Engage in active play, tell story or exten- 
ded fantasy, act out at length. 


Express affection or love. 
Support other. 


Accept other, greet. 


Avoid or ignore other. 
Scold, reject or criticize other. 


Attack other. 
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scored in category W2. We can then imagine the conversation conti- 
nuing : 


Mikr: You stupid ass, didn’t I tell you to put them over here ? Oh 
what the hell, I’m leaving (leaves). 


In this case the first sentence would be scored H3 (attack). The 
latter sentence and accompanying behavior El (engages in out-of-field 
activity). 

Because this is a three-dimensional scheme, we allow the possibility 
of multiple scoring. Presumably a single act may sometimes express 
both domination and affection (e.g., teacher to pupil: “Good boys like 
you always put their toys away, don’t they ?”) or in some cases may 
be weighted on all 3 dimensions, (¢.g., “Let’s all work together on this 
one, guys.”) might be scored D2 (initiate), W3 (exhort to task) and 
A2 (support). 

We do, however, place some limitations on multiple scoring, First 
we demand that, if an act is to be multiply scored, it must reach the 
second level of intensity on each of the dimensions scored, Thus, 
“Yes, you’re right” cannot be scored S1 (agree) and A1 (accept), but 
only S1 or Al. 

In order to facilitate multiple scoring, we suggest that the observer 
keep a combination of dimensions in mind. Figure I gives our esti- 
mate of the combinations of sets of two dimensions. If the observer 
keeps the scheme in mind, when he hears, for example, “Let’s work 


on this problem now” he will see this as a clear case of guidance. As 


guidance is a fasion of dominance and task advancement, he will then double 
To be double scored, the 


score the act in these two dimensions. 
intensity of the act must be at least 2,2. We leave it to the observer 
to judge whether the intensity on either or both dimensions should be 
raised to 3. Ag 

Actually, the scheme is best kept in mind by thinking ofitas a three 
dimensional space within a globe. Each new act may be placed in a 
particular position in the space and will be weighted on the a 
orthogonal axes of the space. As a convention, we find it useful to 
regard the domination dimension as the vertical axis, with dominance 
upward; to regard goaldirection as the forward and backward a 
with work forward; and to regard affectivity as the left-right axis wit 
affiliation to the right. Adopting this convention, one can memorize 
the fusions of the vatious dimensions vety easily and sense fairly readily 
just where in the space a particular act should be scored. r im 

Another way of conceptualizing the scoring procedure, or r si 
who are less visually minded, is to see it as a set of consecutive E 
sions. The sequence is as follows : (1) ddentify the unit to be scored. 
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(2) Does it express dominance? If yes, domination or submission ? 
(3) If one of these, how intense is the expression? (Level 1, 2, or 3). 
This is repeated for each dimension until the act is scored for its impli- 
cations on each dimension. 

The rate of scoring can be built up over time and an attempt should 
be made to score as large a percentage of acts as possible. If scoring 
is being done concurrently with the ongoing interaction, it is usually 
not possible to score all acts. If scoring is done from a recording, all 
verbal acts can be scored but non-verbal acts will not be scored unless 
remembered or noted down at the time the action occurred. If scoring 
is done concurrently, it is necessary for the researcher to note who is 
initiating the interaction (the speaker) and to whom the act is addres- 
sed (the recipient). It is often easiest to assign each group member a 
number (or use initials) and it is conventional to designate the group 
as zero. For instance, if person 2 asks the advice of the group as a 
whole, the act would be scored 2: S2: 0. 

The following is a transcript of a few minutes of interaction in a 
T group. The group’s task is to analyze interaction between members 
which makes it somewhat difficult to score the task dimension. 
However, the heated nature of the exchange between two members D 
(a woman) and J (a man) makes it an interesting case of a developing 
interpersonal interchange. ‘The transcript begins just after J has asked 
D to summarize the cutting (in his view) remarks she had made about 
him in the previous session. He has asked her to do this for the bene- 
fit of another member who was absent. There is a short interchange 
among some other members before the conversation is given over 
to a D again but the rest of the transcript is largely given over 
to them. 


T Group INTERACTION 
The group task is to analyze interaction between members. 


D. Is it that you want me to repeat what I said about you ? (W2) 

J. Ina way... well I’m asking you to give us a summary as a start. (D1) 
*Did you continue with B after the last time ? (W2) 
*In the beginning J asked how I felt about what had happened, I 
responded very briefly. . . I can’t quite remember how I moved from 
metoD. That was pretty much the topic of the whole period. We 
went back to you at the end of the whole period.(W1) 
*Very, yery nice, (A1) 
*J tried to say that he was disappointed if I really didn’t resent 
the group, that he didn’t want me to feel this way. Iwas trying to 


? 
; 
7 
hd 
2 
EA 


j. 


J. 


o 


J 
D. 


i 


D. 


. Who has made attempts to draw me or anyone else int 
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explain. . . he was trying to say (W1). . . negative criticism could be 
given for positive purposes in this group. . . may be a necessary 
thing to say (W2) I hadn’t expressed resentment but J and others 
..(W1) 
D did say something to me that was a bit of a shock (E2)...1 
tried to consider it impartially. Unsure how well I succeeded in 
convincing myself that her statements were attempts to be analytic 
and mature. Then I came back with a somewhat futile defense 
(S3) saying that regardless of what my presentation may have been, 
I thought that some of the statements were valuable and she said: 
“well, that was my opinion” and stuff, sol don’t know. But it was 
quite a sharp thing toward me I thought. At least I felt it was a 
blow. (E2) 
*At least two times individuals remarked “‘you’re a fake” to some- 
body. Once to D I think. D and someone else once yelled out 
“vou’re a fake” to somebody else. (W2) 
*D said “You're a fake” to J (W1) 
*Yes, that’s right. (S1) 3 
*This was something I wanted to bring up again. It ties in with 
what you’ve just said too because D was talking about your m: r 
of analysing. (D2) ; 
She desire... Just a couple of statements she made, she managed 
to just about knock the props out (E2) and I think she was very 
glad to see this....(H2) in a way. (S1) And I don’t know what 
my response should have been. Afterward 1 thought well may be 
I should have said “you bitch P you know.. „but I didn i AA 
there have been a number of attempts, D, to pull you into the 
group or make you find out what yov’re like. You pushed them 
of. And a lot of your pushing off has been because you re purely 
pissed off at the group because sometimes you haven’t been taken 
in. Caught up in a beautiful little world. . . (H3) $ 
othe group: 
(H2, W2) 
What a nonsensical statement ! (H3) 
You made the statement. [asked a question. 
(Laughter E2) 
You just asked the question. 
sensical question. (S1) 
I agree with you. (D1) 
(Pause) A 
*Something which struck me last time. Comments were being 
made about D and statements about not needing theigtonp- 
(W1) There’s a possibility that D may be going through right 
now outside some rather difficult things which cause her to defensive- 


I’m just saying. . . O.K., what a non- 


G 


on 


te 
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J: 


ly defend herself against them and be able to keep going, to not at 
this time admit that she has terrific needs and so forth and 
therefore when she is not just necessarily well integrated into the 
group . . . (A2) 

I think that this just.» part of that may be true. (S1) But I think 
that she wants us to know that thete are problems outside of the 
group or to think that there are problems outside of the group. I 
think that she has also decided people have questions. Say well you 
haven’t shown too much response, you haven’t shown you are 
affected by the statements which have come out and she’s said 
“You know I’m going to show them.” So now we really don’t 
know what her reactions are. (W2) But we have all sorts, we have 
a fantasy you know, it’s easy to build up a fantasy that this girl is 
sitting in here, and silently pulling theminto her great big bosom, 
you know. And I think that she wants to project this image, that ~ 
she can take it all in, that she’s suffering and she does feel. In other 
words, what she projects. It’s easy to project any number of images 
into that. She has fostered the impression that she is a very feel- 
ing sort of person, even though she doesn’t show it. (H3, E3) 


` *There have been a number of reactions to D. I guess L and DN 


have been incredulous about the genuineness of her affect... JD 
has always come to her defense. . . clearly the person D gets to most 
is J.... (W2) 


J. Doesn’t seem fair to me, you know. (E2) Gee, I can sit there and 


D. 


I try to react in any number of ways. She’s sitting in an unassail- 
able position. (H2, $3) 

J, well if our first little run-in hadn’t meant so much to youas you 
indicated and felt last week, why is it that all through the year ever 
since that time, there has been this thing between us ? (H2) 


. Ive been trying to figure this out all year long. I think my reac- 


tion to you is overdetermined. I think... I don’t know... I don’t 
know. (S1) I just won’t stand for you picking at me. O.K., you're 
getting to me but I won’t take too much more of it you know. 
And even if it’s in my imagination, I still won't take too much 
more of it, Just you know, stay away from me, bitch! (H3) 


. Well, I hadn’t picked at you before last time. (D2, H2) 
- Oh come off it! (H3) 


*It’s not always that D comes to you. You invite it. (W2) 

Part of it might be a masochistic delight, O.K, ? But I don’t know. 
Tt might be that I... I don’t know (S1)... may be I like feeling 
like an ass, (S3) or something like this. But I don’t know. 
I’m saying that I do know that many of my efforts which I think 
have been fairly valid in one or two statements, and I was con- 
cerned about what she thought about them. She managed to say, 
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“Ha, you're being like a playing, grownup, little boy.” And Pm 
incredibly sensitive in this spot. (E2) 


USING INTERACTION SCORES & 

Having coded interaction in the manner indicated above we want 
to make use of the scores we have obtained. These scores may be 
put to a number of uses and we discuss some of these below. 

We have indicated that the researcher, observing group interaction, 
notes the initiator of each act, the person to whom the act is directed, 
and categorises the act into one of the interaction categories. One way 
ofsummarizing the resulting data is to compile what is known as 
an interaction matrix. This is simply a tabulation of the number 
ofeach kind of act addressed by each individual in the group to 
each other individual, and to the group as a whole, with appro- 
priate subtotals and totals. (See Figure II for the layout of such a 
matrix.) 

The first thing we can derive from the interaction matrix is who talks 
to whom and how much. We can rank people in terms of their total 
participation and we can quickly see which individuals do not interact 
with each other atall. As the tota! interaction rates are broken down 
by category, we can also compare the interaction profiles for different 
individuals in the group. We can either do this by comparing the 
taw frequencies in the table or the percentage (of total acts initiated) 
which is devoted, for example, by Joe and Bill to dominant behavior. 
We can also compare each individual’s interaction profile with the 
interaction profile of the group as 4 whole to see who departs most 
from the “average” picture of the group. : 

The interaction profile can also be used to study phases in group 
process or development. The time the group spends in interacting 
can be divided into appropriate time units (every quarter hour, for 
ample, of an hour’s session), and an interaction matrix formed for eac : 
time unit. Changes in cell frequencies from one session Of part O 
the session to the next may be used to indicate general trends in group 
development or repetitive cycles of group behavior. l i ofne 

With small groups it is sometimes useful to convert part or a ae = 
matrix into a diagram similar to a sociogram In order to visua oe 
lationships more easily. For example, Dunphy, in studying ae T 
ment meeting which was marked by a great deal of conflict, on : 
negativity rates from the interaction matrix and plotted them as K see 
in Figure III. The diagram illustrates that Reiss is yori bom ap a 
with negative acts, a response to the deviant role he was p ayıng ae 
session. A chart similar to this can be made for interaction in any 
category or for total communication rates. 
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FIGURE 1. 
FUSIONS FOR COMBINATIONS OF DIMENSIONS 
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PART FOUR 


Understanding Behaviour 
in Groups 


Uttara Mills (C) 


Group Work on a Marketing Project 


Exercise : Group Task 


CASES 


pr I IņMiIOMM 


ee 


Uttara Mills (C) 


OFFICERS MEETING 
i 


Tue executives of the Uttara Mills, Kanpur, met every Wednesday 
evening to discuss common problems. The meetings were held in 
the sales manager’s office and convened by the head of the dyeing 
department, Mr. Tandon, who also kept the minutes of cach meeting. 
The minutes were latter presented to the managing agent, Pratapsing, 
or Sethji as he was known to the officers. The convenor was nominted 
by the managing agent, who had chosen Mr. Tandon because he came 
into frequent contact with other departments in supervising the cen- 
tral laboratory. Problems of production, quality, raw materials, market 
trends, performance of various sorts sold by the mill or other leading 
mills, and administrative decisions affecting the working of the depart- 
ments were discussed at these meetings. The heads of the depart- 
ments of spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching and finishing, a 
ing and engineering, and the deputy secretaty of the company atten 7 
the meeting held on May 8, 1965. The office of the marketing head, 
Mr. Mehta, served as the meeting place because “it was quicter than 
the offices of the other executives and was also air-conditioned.” The 
executives sat around Mr. Mehta’s table. The meeting, began with 
a discussion of a memo issued by the office. 


ea) is basis for 
This case, Uttara Mills © , was prepared by Professor Tarun Sheth, as i a Ha 
class discussion rather than to illustrate either effective of ineffective han ArNe 
administrative situation, Copyright © 1967 Indian Institute of Management, 


bad. Used by specific permission. e 
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Opening the discussion Mr. Tandon said : 

With your permission, gentlemen, I may start this meeting. The 
first item for discussion today is this new order from the office about 
issuing passes for visitors who want to visit the departments. The 
new order says that visitors must be received only in the office and 
only those for whom it is absolutely essential may come to the 
department. 

Mr. Gurra (Head, Engg. Dept.): This order is very troublesome. 
Yesterday four visitors had called on me, and I had to come to the 
office four times in the morning. 

Mr. Ram (Head, Weaving Dept.): I should like to know why the 
administration issued such an order at all. 

Mr. TAnvon : It is very inconvenient for us to come all the way to 
the office whenever someone comes to see us. Yesterday some 
foreigners had come to see me but the sentry at the gate stopped 
them and made them sit on the same bench with him, Is this the 
way we should treat foreigners? I don’t understand the reason 
behind issuing such a notice at all. 

Mr. Kianna (Dy. Secretary): The notice has been issued by me 
but through the office. I have worded it as Sethji (the managing 
agent) told me. The tdea behind the notice is his and not mine. 
I have only had it drafted and circulated. Soif you have any quarrel 
with the rule, it is really a quarrel with Sethji. 

Mr. Tanpon; But what about the foreigners? Do you think it is 
tight for us to make them sit with the sentries ? 

Mr. Kianna : Now, that is the operational part of the rule. Maybe 
the Gurkha does not know how to deal with different persons and 
has been impolite. We can investigate the matter and set it right. 
We can ask him to request visitors to sit in the cabin upstairs and 
wait till you come. You know we are going to make three or four 
Special cabins so that different officers can meet visitors at the same 
time separately, 

Mr. Menra (Sales Prom. Head) ; This still does not solve the prob- 
lem. So far the heads of departments were allowed to have visi- 
tors meet them in their departments. They were treated as responsi- 
ble people, while now you say that visitors should not be allowed to 
come to the departments. It looks as if you suspect that we might 
give away the processes. It is clear that you do not trust us. 

Mr. Kanna : That is not true. Frankly, I also do not exactly know 
why this has been done. Maybe, Sethji saw some outsiders in the 
departments and did not like it. 

Mr. Tanvon : You must issue permanent passes to persons whom 
we recommend so that they can straightaway come to us. For ins- 
tance, take companies like Texmaco or Sun & Engineering. Their 
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men have to come regularly to see us and most of them discuss the 
plants and machinery. We cannot do this in the office. Such people 
must have permanent passes. 

Mr. Knanna : But supposing you deal with a hundred companies and 
you ask for permanent passes for each of them, and if all the heads 
ask for passes like that, what is the use of having restrictions ? 

Mr. Ram: This is meant only for some companies and not all and 
you should trust our discretion about it. We won’t recommend 
anyone and everyone for passes. 

Mr. Tanpon : Mehra, what do you feel about this? Should perma- 
nent passes be issued ? 

Mr. Menra: Yes. But the whole business is very troublesome. 

Mr. Gurra: Didnt management know before issuing the orders that 
this is going to be troublesome? 

Mr. Tanpon : So, shall I write that we all feel that permanent passes 
should be issued to persons recommended by the department heads ? 

Mr. Kuanna: Why do you want to make such a recommendation ? 
Let us separate the principle from the operational part and discuss 
how to implement it. We can instruct the Gurkha to request the 
visitors to wait and ask Dubeji (the manager) whether the visitor 
should be allowed to go inside or not. 

Mr. Gurra : But Dubeji is not always present in the office. 

Mr. KHAnna: If he is at home we can telephone him and ask. 

Mr. Tanpon : And what if he is sitting in Seva* ? (Everyone laughs). 
You know he takes two hours to getup from his Seva. Let us write 
that permanent passes should be given and send this to the manage- 
ment and see what is done about it. PE ie 

Mr. Kuanna : We should disturb Dubeji if he wants to be disturbed 
from the Seva. I don’t think any purpose would be served by 
writing in the minutes that passes should be given. If you feel so 
strongly about it, why don’t you call Sethji to our meeting and dis- 
cuss the matter with him ? Or go personally and let him know your 
views ? 

Mr. TANDoN : Why should I go alone to him ? 

Mr. Kuanna : In that case we may send a deputation of two or three 
persons to meet him. 

Mr. TANDON : The best course is to write it in t 
when he reads it he will take action. : 

Mr. KHanna : But he may be busy when he reads the minutes or he 
may just read it and sign without taking any action on it, and your 
purpose will not be served. It will be more useful to meet him per- 
sonally and explain your difficulties. 


he minutes so that 


*Seva is an elaborate ritual that is performed daily by some devout Hindus 
F. 35 
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Mr. TAnvon : Shamlalji (Spg. Master), what is your feeling about it? 
Mr. Suamiarji: Passes should be given. It is not possible. to leave 
the department every time someone comes to see us, “a 
Mr. Ram : When people come to the departments, we cango on giving 
instructions to the subordinates or answering their questions even 
while talking with the visitors. 
Mr. Kanna: Does that mean that you have to” be constantly present ~ 
to keep your department going ? Will it not work if you are away | 
for a few hours ? $ 
Mr. Tanpon : You don’t think that during day-time we just sit in out 
cabins? We have to give decisions once every few minutes so that 
if a visitor comes to the department we can call the assistants or 
they can come to us for decisions while we are talking. Subramaniam 
(Head of Processing Department), what do you feel about this ? E. 
Mr. SUBRAMANIAM : I think it will be convenient if passes are given. 
Mr. Gurra : Ifthe management wants us to go to the office and waste 
our time, let us do it and they will realise their mistake. 
Mr. Kanna: You should meet Sethji about this and discuss it per- 
sonally with him. a 
Mr. Tannon: You are telling us that we should meet people in a 
cabin in the office, but supposing representatives from four comp- 
panies come at the same time, would you like us to talk with them 
simultaneously ? How can you expect the salesmen of one company 
to point out the defects of the products of another company and 
tell the advantages and specialities of his own products when. the 
other company’s representative is sitting there ? í 
Mr. Kranna : But how often would representatives of different com- 
panies come together in a year ? q 
Mr. Menna : Tandon, I don’t think there is any point in discussing 
this further as we are not getting anywhere. Why don’t you write 
on the minutes that we feel that permanent passes should be issued — 
and go on to the next item ? 
Mr. Tandon: Okay, now, shall we move to the next item on the 
agenda ? xi 
Mr. KHANNA : I have another item to present. The company ha 
always accepted Operations Research as a means for improving the 
management in a scientific way, and that is why we have Mr. Rangan, 
the Operations Research Specialist, working in our mill. If you re- 
member, we were all deputed to the course for “Operations Research — 
Appreciation” and our mill has made special arrangements with thë 
Textile Research Association to give us the services of Mr. Rangan. ~ 
In the course of his work Mr, Rangan has to go to various departments i 
and ask several questions to get data about each department. Our 
duty is to see that he is satisfied, but his experience in one of the ~ 
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departments has been none too happy. For example, he asked a 
question and was told that it was a silly one. When he pursued it 
further, he was told that such questions were not expected from a 
person of his calibre. Now it must be stated that each of the depart- 
mental heads may be an expert in his field, but Mr. Rangan is a statis- 
tician by training and is not expected to know all the details of the 
textile industry. Hence, he has to ask questions which may appear 
elementary but are necessary for him to understand problems and 
to give useful suggestions. 

Mr. Gurra : T can’t believe that such a thing could have happened. 
The heads of the departments are all responsible people and nobody 
would like to say such a thing to Rangan. 

Mr. Tanpon : Itoo can’t think how such a thing could have happened. 
How can a head of a department say such a thing ? 

Mr. SHAMLALJI : If what Mr. Rangan says is true, it is quite bad, but 
I too doubt whether this could have happened. I think Mr. Rangan 
should tell us who is the person involved and letus haveallthe facts. 

Mr. Kuinna: It is not fair to ask Mr. Rangan to name the head and 
it will serve no purpose. This thing has happened and Mr. Rangan 
has told us that it has. Ihave brought it before the officers’ meeting 
so that similar incidents should not occur in futute. 

Mr. Suamiarjr: We should clear up the matter so that nobody goes 
away with bad feelings, and I request Mr. Rangan to tell us who 
was the head who spoke to him so impolitely. I am even prepared 
to say that if this is true, the officer concerned should apologise to 
Mr. Rangan. We can assure him that such a thing will never happen 


again. 
Mr. Gupra : Yes, Mr. Rangan, why don’t you give us the name of 
the person ? eq eS 
Mr. Ram: What is the use of getting the name? 1 don’t think it will 
Serve any purpose except creating bad feelings. i 

Mr. Tanpon: Mr. Rangan, what have you to say in the matter ? 

Mr. Kianna : Mr. Rangan has told me about this incident because 
he thought that I would beable to help him in this matter. I don't 
think we should press Mr. Rangan. i 

Mr. Rancan: Ihave little to say about it. [amanew man in the 
industry. My training is not in the field of textiles. When I came 
here, I hoped not only to be able to make improvements in the 
working of the mill, but also to learn something useful about textiles. 
Naturally, I have to ask questions about the various processes, Ma- 
chines, etc., to get an idea of how things are done. You must un- 
derstand the feelings of a junior person when he goes to ae te 
senior to ask about something and the senior person snubs him. f 
felt vary bad and rather useless. I told Mr. Khanna about the in- 
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‘cident, but I don’t want to hurt anyone’s feelings or to embarrass 

vanyone. I just want to say that my feelings have been hurt and I 

do hope that such things won’t happen again in my work. — 

Mr. Tanvon : I think that the best course in this matter is to request 
Mr. Rangan to meet the head of the department concerned about 
this incident and get the matter cleared with him; then we can pass 
on to the next item on the agenda. 

Mr. KuAnna: This is not proper. How can Mr. Rangan go to the 
head of the department who has already insulted him and discuss 
the same incident with him again ? 

Mr. Mera: Then what can we do in the matter ? 

Mr, Kyanna : Ishould like thismatterto be included inthe minutes 
of the meeting and the entire discussion to be included as part of 
the minutes. 

Mr. TANDON : I do not see why we should include the whole dis- 
cussion in the minutes of the meeting because the minutes go to 
Sethjiand it will be bad for the officers concerned. Asan alternative 
I suggest that we just pass a resolution that all the officers and heads 
of the departments of the mill appreciate Mr. Rangan’s work and 
co-operate with him. _ 

Mr. Menra: With such a resolution, somebody is sure to ask why 
it was needed and the whole thing would come up for a discussion. 
That is not a wise course. 

_ Mr. Ram: Why don’t we accept Mr. Tandon’s suggestion and request 
~ Mr. Rangan to clear the matter with the head of the department 
concerned ? 

Mr. Kuanna : Even if you do that, you may mention the incident 
and say that this is the resolution that we have passed, and include 
the incident and the resolution in the minutes of the meeting. 

Mr. SHAMLALJI : I still suggest that we should end the matter here 
and now. Let Mr. Rangan tell us the name of the head concerned 
and let us all discuss the facts of the case. 

Mr. Gurra ; Yes, Mr. Rangan, come out with the name. 

Mr. Ram : Yes, let us have the facts and end this matter. 

Mr. Menra: All right, let us have the name. 

Mr. Kwanna : This is not fair. You are pressing Mr. Rangan to do 
something which is not justifiable under the circumstances. 

Mr. Tanpon : In that case let Mr. Rangan discuss it privately with 
the person concerned and we can drop the matter here. Mr. Rangan, 
do you feel this is all right ? 

Mr. Rangan : All right, you can drop the matter. 

Mr. Menna : So let us talk about that new sort. 

Mr. Kuanna : I do not see how youcan drop the matter when I have 
already raised it and when it has been discussed. You must include 
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it in the minutes. P 

Mr. [ANvon : As the convener, I hayethe power to decide what shoul 
be included ‘in the minutes and what should not be included in the 
minutes, and I request you to leave to me the use of those powers. 

Mr. Kuanna: In that case let us take a vote on this and see what 
the various officers think should be done. I say that this should 
be included in the minutes. If the officers think that this should 
not be included, they can vote against the inclusion. 

Mr. TANDon: Those who are against inclusion of this item in the 
minutes please raise your hands. 

Mr. TANDON : Since everyone except Mr. Khanna has raised his hand, 
we can drop the matter here. Now any other point ? P 

Mr. Gurra: I suggest that we make a note of the water problem that 
is likely to tise in the future and send it to Sethji so that later no 
one can say Gupta was sleeping and never did anything. 

Mr. Meura: In how many months, do you think, Gupta, the problem 
will become acute ? 

Mr. Gurra : May be this month, may be one year, may be five years. 

Mr. Raw: Mr. Gupta has started thinking in terms of five year plans 
now. I therefore suggest that we think about things of present mo- 
ment. Gupta, our water coolers are not working and the cooling 
fans ate also out of order. You have been given so many days, 
but they have not been repaired. Our workers are bothering me 
every minute about it. 

Mr: Gurra : The mechanic had come today, but he didn’t have prow 
per tools to open them. So he said he would come some other day. 
Now what can Ido? We are trying our best to help you. 

Mr. Kuanna : I think we have gone on to another matter before we 
have finished the earlier discussion. I say that if a thing has been 
discussed in the meeting, it must be included in the minutes and 
that a majority vote cannot exclude it. : 

Mr. Tanpon : If you insist on this, Mr. Khanna, I say that I will 
not permit a discussion of this item any further and exclude it from 
the agenda. ; 

Mr. Kanna : How can you do that when a member wants to bring 
up something in the meeting for discussion ? You cannot prevent 
him from getting it discussed. Otherwise what is the use of having 
these meetings ? ; hh 

Mr. TAnpon: In meetings in various companies and tassociation 
the chairman has a right to exclude anything from discussion. I 
have a similar right and I exclude it from discussion as well as from 
the minutes. I consider the matter as closed; please dq not raise it 
again. } 

Mr. Ram; Mr. Gupta, as long as you do not repair the water c 
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the workers have to go all the way to the other end to drink water 
and a lot of time is wasted. Iam surprised you cannot get such 

- a thing repaired in a short time. 

Mr. Gurra : I do not purposely delay the repairs and I do not enjoy 
hearing these things from you. But I am helpless in the matter. 

Mr. Ram : You have to listen to only ore person whereas I have to 
listen to a thousand; they come into my cabin and bother me, and 
they are justified in their complaint. 

Mr. Knanna: If you all decide to exclude the point raised by me 
from the minutes and do not discuss it further, I have nothing more 
to say but Tam satisfied that my purpose of focusing your attention 

on this point has. been served. 

“After the meeting Mr. Khanna told the case wtiter : “I told you ear- 
lier that I hardly ever attend these meetings because I do not like the 
Spirit of the officers in the meetings. Iam sure you must have seen 
that my stand is justified. On the personal level, we have no hard 
feelings against each other, yet I feel that we are often on opposite 
sides. I have observed that usually Mr. Gupta and I are on the receiv- 
ing end.” : 


Group Work on a Marketing 
Project : 


Part A 


ONE oF THE requirements at the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, is for students to work on a field project. The Marketing 
Faculty had announced several marketing projects which could be 
undertaken by a group of students. A pre-requisite announced for 
selecting marketing projects was that students should have taken 
Marketing Research course in the first term. This case deals with 
how six students got together for a study of “Consumer Attitudes 
towards Scooter Buying”, and how they went about their task. The 
following material is based on a report by Kumar, a member of the 
group. 


> 


THe Groupe 


Vijay and Kumar had decided in the first term that they would a 
up any Marketing Project in the second term, but together. Gopa 


This case, Group Work on a Marketing Project, was prepared by Professor S 
Chowdhry, based on a student report, as a basis for class discussion FR, than to illus 
trate either effective or ineffective handling of an administrative problem. , m 

Copyright © 1970, Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. Used by specific 


permission. 
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and Sudhir were also looking forward to working together on any 
marketing project. Pratap had three choices open to him. An 
important criteria for him in selecting a project to work on was the 
membership of a group. Since he knew the above mentioned four 
members fairly well he decided to join this group. A sixth member 
was wanted for the project. 

One evening Sudhir asked Kishan why not join the Scooter Pro- 
ject. Kishan told him that the prerequisite did not make him eligible 
for the project. Sudhir said, “Why don’t you meet the Instructor. Tell 
him about your summer assignment( forecasting scooter sales), and 
I am sure he will permit you to take the project.” Kishan met the 
Instructor and on the basis of his summer experience was allowed to 
be the sixth member of the group. 

The background and some relevant details of the six members are 
given in Table I. 

When the group met for the first time, the Instructor asked for a 
co-ordinator’s name. Kumar said, “Sir, we will tell you tomorrow.” 
Sudhir said, “Kishan, Sir.” 


Some INcIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF THE GROUP 


Incident 1. In order that the survey could be carried out, it was neces- 
sary to have addresses of persons who had purchased a scooter within 
the last six months. Such a list could only be obtained from either 
the dealers or the Regional Transport Office. In the third meeting 
the group members decided that Kishan and Sudhir should contact the 
dealers, only four of them, and obtain the necessary addresses from 
them. 

Sudhir informed the group the next day that the dealers were most 
un-cooperative and refused to give addresses. 

Kumar: How many dealers did you meet? I mean, did you go to 
all the four of them ? 

Kisuan ; No, I met only two of them, and as they declined to help 
me, I saw no reason for trying the other two. 

Prarap: But, you still could have tried. Such troubles are going 
to come, but one has to keep trying. 

KISHAN : All right, then why didn’t you go in the first place. I lost 
my patienze. Do you know what the dealers told me. They sugges- 
ted that Ishould contact the R.T.O, people for they would be having 
a consolidated list. 

Kumar: Do you remember what we had decided in the meeting. 
Come on now, at least you as the leader should remember what 
had been decided. To refresh your memory I will repeat, the group 
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will make a two-fold attack—dealers and R.T.O. 

The following day Pratap and Kumar went to the R.T.O. and learnt 
that a letter from the Institute was necessary to have access to the ad- 
dresses. In the afternoon Vijay accompanied Kumar and went to 
to the R.T.O. They were promised that within a week the Regional 
Transport authorities would send instructions to the persons 
concerned so that the group members are allowed to copy the 
addresses. 

Vijay then suggested to Kumar, “Why don’t we try the dealers in 
the meantime.” The first dealer they visited was the same one who 
had been contacted by Kishan the previous day. Surprisingly, he was 
very co-operative and agreed to provide the addresses. 

This was the beginning of the trouble. Kishan, instead of com- 
mending Kumar and Vijay said—“What have you achieved. Just 30 
addresses, while we need at least 300.” 

Kumar maintained that the ice had broken and who was Kishan to 
say anything. He had got nothing done. The discussion became 
a bit heated and finally Kumar let out his steam. “You call yourself 
a leader. But you are good for nothing. You must have talked 
in your high-pitched tone and that dealer must have got irritated.” 


Incident 2. The proposal for the project had to be submitted. It 
was the co-ordinator’s duty to call the meeting. But when Kishan dig 
not arrange one, Kumar took the initiative and on the suggestion of 
Vijay and Pratap invited the other three group members over to his 
room. A vague proposal was drafted that night. í 

Vijay and Kumar were handed over the responsibility of drafting 
this neatly, while Sudhir was asked to draw out the questionnaire on the 
basis of what had been discussed. Next day, Sudhir handed in the 
questionnaire. 

Kumar: Do you call this a questionnaire? Is this what y 
in the first term ? 

SUDHIR : Then why don’t you make it yourself, 
the morning. r 

Vijay : There is nothing to get hot about. 
wanted and these T shall do, You (to Su 
(Sudhir exits), 

Kumar (to Vijay) : So you also su 
you call that a questionnaire ? 
paper basket. 

Vijay: Calmdown. You get hot very soon. 
| thought you had improved after that cool tal 
I do not know why with some people you 
and with others differently. I agree that the q 
PF, 36 


ou were taught 
Isat up till three in 


A few modifications are 
dhir) have given us a lead. 


pport Sudhir. Tell me frankly, do 
The right place for it fs the waste 


Is this the way to talk ? 
k with the dealer. But 
behave so differently 
uestionnaire is ‘bull- 
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shit’ but then you can’t say it. That fellow has put in labour, and 

what do you get by hurting somebody’s feelings. 

Kumar : But you know I never meant hurting him. I like to be very 
frank. 

Finally, Vijay and Kumar drafted the questionnaire. They were not 
satisfied with it as many modifications from the original were not allowed 
by the group members. When the questionnaire was being thrashed 
witk the Instructor, the latter pointed out certain flaws. Sudhir and 
Kishan refused to accept the mistakes pointed out by the Instructor 
and kept onarguing. Vijay had pointed out these very points 
earlier. 


Incident 3. The proposal and the questionnaire had to be re-written. 
Kishan approached Kumar and said, “Kumar, you and Vijay seem to 
be on the same wave-length as the Instructor. Why don’t you finish 
this work.” Vijay said, “But no, this is group work and let us all sit 
down this night. You can call everyone to my room.” 

A questionnaire was made and the next day Vijay and Kumar pre- 
tested it while the drafting of the proposal was given to Sudhir. Cer- 
tain modifications were made but the proposal never saw the light of 
the day. 

Supe; | was very busy with SCAN.1 
Vijay : But all of us have taken it. And you know that the last day 

for submitting the proposal is four days from now. — k 
Supuir : Why don’t you finish this off. I cannot find time. I don’t 

know how you manage to find so much time. Come on, you and 

Kumar are WEC? champs. 

Finally, Vijay and Kumar agreed to writing out the project proposal 

also. 


Incident 4, Pratap seemed to be hesitating going to the city to collect 
addresses from the R.T.O. One day Kishan came to Kumar and 
said : Kumar, Why don’t you ask Pratap to come along with me 
after the EABP class. : 
Kumar: Why don’t you ask him yourself. After all Iam not his 


secretary and remember you are the group leader. He ought to listen 


to you. 

KISHAN : But I have asked him, and he does not listen to pat 

Vijay (to Kumar)—After all you are so pally with him. So Jog 
better ask him to go with Kishan. He will certainly listen to 


you. 


Seminar on Computer Aided Analysis. 
*Written Executive Communication. 
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Responses REGARDING ROLES AND INTERPER- 

SONAL COMPETENCE OF MEMBERS 

ʻe- 

At the end of the project a questionnaire was circulated to members 
asking their opinion about member’s contribution to the task and about 
their inter-personal relations. Only four members filled the question- 
naire, namely, Pratap, Vijay, Kumar and Kishan. 

Table II gives the responses of the four members concerning their 
group functioning. 

In discussing the responses in Table I, Kumar made the following 
points: 


1. There were at least three persons who had exceptionally good 
ideas, viz., Vijay, Pratap and Kumar. 

2. The above three persons also seemed to guide the discussion 
effectively. 

3. However two of them participated most. The leader, Kishan, 
was also one of the persons who seemed to have at least parti- 

“cipated sufficiently. 

4. Only one member, Kumar, stood out as a leader during the dis- 
cussions. 

5. Friendliness and congeniality were added only by Vijay and 
Pratap. The leader (Kumar) seems to be rude and harsh. 
Not even the official leader Kishan was looked upon as a person 
who added congeniality. 

6. Vijay is the only person who seems to have gained the support 
of all as everyone would like to work with him. 


Tapte L 
RESPONSES REGARDING ROLES AND- INTER-PERSONAL 
COMPETENCE OF MEMBERS 


ee 


Vijay Pratap Kishan Sudhir Kamar Gopal 


l. Good ideas, clear reasoning ability 4 
2. Guided the discussion 3 
3. Participated most in the discussion 2 
4. L 
5. 


Poue 
-orm 
-rrp 
Ot oo è 


Leaders 

Added congeniality and friendli- 

ness 3 3 v 1 
6. Persons whd one would enjoy 

working with 3 
7. How satisfied with the -group 
„discussion Average 4 
8. How satisfied with the operation 

of the group Average 4 


tw 
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The Instructor of the course “Management of Ghange” asked Kumar 
what grade did this group get in their “Scooter Report”. Kumar said, 
“We got ‘C. We were very angry and unhappy about this grade, for 
we had put in twice as much effort as the other marketing group and 
they received ‘B*’.”” 

Instructor: Did the other group have as many inter-personal pro- 
blems as your group? _ 

Kumar: Perhaps no, they seemed to be getting along well. 

Instructor; What was the average grade of the members in your 
group in First Year Marketing Courses ? 

Kumar : Most of us were good ‘B’ students. 

INsirrucror : I wonder if you people had gone through the “process 
meeting’ early in the game, whether that would have improved the 
functioning of the group and consequently your grade. 

Kusar : We did spend 2 to 3 hours in meetings when we could have 
finished our work in half an hour or so. In the later part it was 
really Vijay and myself doing the major work of the report. The 
other group who got a ‘B® in fact spent half the time on the pro- 


ject to what we did. 


The next term, which was the final term, Kumar came to meet the 
Instructor. He said he was dejected and depressed because he still 
did not have a firm offer of a job. He had been interviewed by 2 ot 
3 organisations, but somehow in their final selection he was left out. 
According to Kumar the final selection did not seem to be related to 


the grades of the student. 


Exercise : Group Task 


a a T 


You Are the heads of certain departments of a large British trading 
company which has wide interests in the Colonies. In one Crown 
Colony, mainly inhabited by a native population, it has been proposed 
by the Board of Directors in consultation with yourselves that an up- 
to-date brewery should be established. 

Up to the present time beer and Spirits have been imported into the 
Colony by numerous trading concerns including your own; recently, 


holder, the Secretary of a temperance Society, on the grounds that 
the increased facilities for drinking which would result would lead 
to the debasement of the natives and bring misery, crime and moral 
degradation in its train, This objection has been supported by other 
shareholders (including an important one) who have stressed that 
Such consequences would discredit the Company’s name and thereby 
endanger its trading prospects. The total shareholding of the group of 
objectors, while not being great, makes them an important minority. 

In view of this objection you have been asked to advise the directors 


on the action they should take with regard to the brewery and the 
shareholders. 


Copyright © 1952, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, London. Reprinted 
by specific permission, 
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The papers in this file are about the problem. You have 10 mi- 
nutes to read them and will then be expected to discuss the problem 
together and settle the main lines of your report to the Board. You 
will have half an hour for discussion. 


SUMMARY oF REPORT FROM GENERAL MANAGER 
OF THE COMPANY InN THE COLONY 


Market Report 
The Company is at present importing British beer into the colony, 
which must be sold at 2/6 a bottle to make an adequate profit. Com- 
petitors are able to import foreign beer which can be sold at a reason- 
able profit for 2/1 a bottle. The company’s London office has not 
been able to get supplies of such beer. 

It is estimated that a modern brewery in the Company can produce 
beer of a comparable quality and undersell foreign beer by 2d a bottle. 

Over the past twelve months the sale of beer in the Colony has 
increased 25%, (as shown in the revenue figures of the Custom and 
Excise Department). The Company’s sales have fallen by 33 1/3% 
during the same twelve months. The sale of beer contributes at pre- 
sent a small but important amount in the Company’s turnover, but the 
increase in the competitors’ sale of beer is assisting their entry into 
other commodity markets. 


Distribution : 

The distribution of beer is linked to a greater or lesser extent with 
that of the other goods handled by the Company. Because of the fall 
in beer trade the proportion of distribution costs to total cost have 
shown a tendency to rise over the past twelve months. Balancing the 
fall in revenue by an increase in the sale of alternative merchandise is 


made difficult by competition. 


Raw Materials Supply 
There will be no difficulty in obtaining adequate supp! 
from Great Britain. At the same time, although recent i 
experiments undertaken by Government agencies in the Colony in 
the large-scale cultivation of cereals have not been successful, small- 
scale experiments carried out on our own farms lead us to believe 
that hops could be grown locally and in time supply all the needs of 
the brewery. 
The general water supply in the Colony is not suitable for manufac- 
ture of good beer but we have an option on a site which would pro- 


vide adequate and suitable water. The- option was secured with a 


ies of hops 
agricultural 


a 
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view to erecting a factory, where produce was unspecified at the time 
it was secured, x 4 


~ 


SUMMARY OF CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
COLONIAL SECRETARY 


P EXTRACT FROM STATISTICAL: SECTION Dy 
" or ANNUAL REPORT OF CHIER or POLTCE 
CRIME Corresponding figures 
Classification . Prosecutions Convictions for last year 
Prosecution | Convictions s 
3,465 2,862 3,342 2,678 
Robbery with 
violence 756 6H 779 Grei 
Housebreaking 894 822 1,072 907 
Sex offences 243 105 229 121 
Marder 63 52 42 27 


e 
CUTTING FROM A LEADING ARTICLE IN THE 
“CouRrtTER” 
` (Local daily paper with a circulation of 45,000) N 
— 


BRITISH INTERFERENCE WITH LOCAL 
> ENTEPRISE v, 


+... How much longer are we going to tolcrate-this interference with — 
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the affairs of the Colony ? An enterprise of benefit to the commu- 
nity was planned, a decision was made and has now been postponed. 
Why should a minority in London dictate What we can have and 
what we can’t have ?.... The remedy for the minority who cannot 
obey the laws of the land is to punish them, not to deny tothe ma- 
jority the privileges and benefits which increased employment and 
modern working conditions can bring.... 


CUTTING FROM THE “ARGUS” 
(Local weekly paper with a circulation of 5,000) 

.... The controversy which has been stirred up by the proposal 
to establish a brewery in.... raises difficult problems, economic, 
ethical and religious. There can be little doubt that the history of 
progress of industrialization is a story in which the benefits of civi- 
lization have always been accompanied by disadvantages. We do not 
believe that drink is necessarily harmful but we feel it our duty to 
point to the record of increased drunkenness in the past year...... 

The evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of postponing what, in 
the distant future, may prove a welcome and beneficial addition to the 
commerce and enterprise of our community. Unbalanced progress 
can only lead to social and economic difficulties. While so many of 
our other newly introduced industries are in such a backward state, 
it does not seem that so important a site should be devoted to the 
establishment of brewery without further consideration of its moral 
and political effects. 

Undoubtedly we must accept the ideas thatcc E a T 


Copy of A LETTER PROM THE BISHOP Oras Ei 
(President of the... . Missionary Society to the Chairman of the 
Company) 


My Council and T have always appreciated the generous contri- 
butions you have made to our funds and the high standard you have 


As you know, our work in... has not been easy but, at least, after 
40 years of difficult endeavour we feel that we are making some pro- 
gress. For this reason we believe we must do everything in our power 
to avoid any step which may affect our work adversely. I am sure 
you will agree that the natives of. . . have not yet attained quite that 
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standard of education which allows them to judge always what is in 
their best interests, and that although we all hope that they may soon 
be in a position to determine their own future, they still need under- 
standing guidance. 

In veiw of our long and very co-operative relationship I venture to 
ask if some of my colleagues and I might see you to discuss the latest 
reports from the Colony about your new venture. 

With all best wishes, 


NOTE TO THE INSTRUCTOR 


This exercise is most effective when it is spread over three class ses- 
sions. The class should be divided into groups of 6-8 members with 
two observers attached to each group. The role of the observers is 
to keep a record of the group processes. This record can be kept in 
many standard formats which have been recently developed. Bales’ 
Intetaction-Process Analysis has been found to be especially useful for 
this purpose.* In the second session, each group hears and discusses 
the observed report on the group-processes which went on in the 
preceding session and prepares a report evaluating its working. In 
the third session the instructor should take illustrations from the be- 
haviour of the groups and their members, to elaborate on such group 


processes, as leadership and interaction patterns, sub-groups, group 
phases, etc. 


*R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis: A Method for the Study of Small Groups, Mass : 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1951. i 

David H, Jenkins, “Feedback and Group Self-Evaluation”, The Journal of Social Lntwes 
Vol. 4, No. 2, SPRING 1948, pp. 50-60. 

“Some Dimensions of Group Growth”, Dynamics of Group Life, National Training Labo- 
ratories Trainers Workbook, No. 7, National Training Laboratories, Washington, D. Ce 
1958, pp. 97-98 
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PART FIVE 


Understanding Intergroup 


Behaviour 


WALTON AND DUTTON 


The Management of Interdepartmental Conflict—A Model and Review 


Mc GREGOR AND KNICKERBOCKER 


Union-Management Cooperation : A Psychological Analysis 


READINGS 


RİCHARD E. WALTON AND 
JOHN M. DUTTON 


The Management of  Interdepart- 
mental Conflict: A Model and 


Review 


\ gencral model of interdepartmental conflict and its management is presented, to- 
gether with a review of the relevant literature. ‘The model integrates the contextual 
determinants of organizational conflict emphasized by sociologists and the dynamics 
of conflictful relationships studied by social psychologists. The general feedback link- 
age in the model is provided by the adaptive and maladaptive reactions of higher 
executives to conflict and the consequences of conflict between units. Hach of these 
several aspects of the model has implications for a strategy of modifying interdepart- 


mental patterns, 


Horrzonrar interactions are seldom shown on the organizational chart, 
but transactions along this dimension are often at least as important 
as vertical interactions (Simpson, 1959; Landsberger, 1961; Burns and 
Stalker, 1961). This paper presents a general model of interdepartmen- 
tal conflict and its management, together with a review of the 
relevant literature.) The model includes five sets of related vari- 
ables : antecedents to conflict, attributes of the lateral relationship, - 
consequences of the relationship, and 


management of the interface, 
Figure 1 shows the general relationship 


response of higher executives. 
among these sets of variables. 


The general model is postulate 
between any two organizational units (departments, 


d as applicable to all lateral relations 
divisions, sections, 


Reprinetd by permisison from the Administrative Science Quarterly, 14 (March 1969), pp- 
73-83. 
1 ‘This research was supported by a grant 


ment Research, Ine. 
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and so on) that engage in any type of transaction, including joint dec 
sion making, exchanging information, providing expertise or advi 
and auditing or inspecting. 


Response patterns of 
higher executives 


Management 


of 


ae ae ee TN 


nterface 


a eee ot 


Contexual Attributes of Consequences of 
organizational, relationship, the relationship 
and personality including moni- pattern for 


factors determining festations of organizational 


conflict or conflict or effectiveness 
collaboration collaboration 


Fig. 1 : General Models of [nterunit Conflict 


ANTECEDENTS vo INTERUNIT CONFLICT AND 
COLLABORATION s 


date the relationship. Hypotheses and models that use external factors 
to predict lateral relations have been advanced by March and Simon — 
(1958), Thompson (1961), Caplow (1964), Lawrence and Lorsch 
(1967a, b) and Pondy (1967). The present model describes nine ma- 
jor types of antecedents: mutual dependence, asymmetries, rewards, 
organizational differentiation, role dissatisfaction, ambiguities, com- 


mon resources, communication obstacles, and personal skills and 
traits. . 


MUTUAL TASK DEPENDENCE 


Mutual task dependence is the key variable in the relevance of the — 
interunit conflict model in general and the impact of the postulated 
conflict antecedents in particular. ‘Task dependence is the extent to — 
which two units depend upon each other for assistance, information, — 
compliance, or other coordinative acts in the performance of their 
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respective tasks. It is assumed here that dependence is mutual and 
can range from low to high. Asymmetry in the interdependence is 
treated later. 

According to Miller (1959), the more performance of one unit depends 
on the performance of all other units, the more likely is the system 
to perform without external control. Other studies, however, Dutton 
and Walton (1966) for example, indicate that task interdependence not 
only provides an incentive for collaboration, but also presents an oc- 
casion for conflict and the means for bargaining over interdepartmental 
issues. A related factor, task overload, has similarly mixed poten- 
tial for conflict and collaboration. Overload conditions may intensify 
the problem of scarce resources and lead to bargaining; may increase 
tension, frustration, and aggression; and may decrease the time avail- 
able for the social interactions that would enable the units to con- 
tain their conflict. On the other hand, overload may place a pre- 
mium on mutual assistance. The net directional effects of high task 
interdependence and overload are therefore uncertain. 

Other implications of the extent of mutual task dependence are 
more predictable. High task interdependence and overload tend to 
heighten the intensity of either interunit antagonisms or friendliness, 
increase the magnitude ofthe consequences of unit conflict for organiza- 
tional performance, and contribute to the difficulty of changing an on 
going pattern. 


TAS K-RELATED ASYMMETRIES 


Symmetrical interdependence and symmetrical patterns of initiation 
between units promote collaboration; asymmetrical interdependence 
leads to conflict. For example, in a study by Dalton (1959), a staff 
group resented the asymmetries in their relationship with line groups. 
The staff group had to understand the problems of the line groups, 
had to get along with them, promote their ideas, and justify their exis- 
tence; but none of these relations were reciprocal requirements imposed 
on the line groups. Strauss (1968) reported that asymmetrical high 
dependence of purchasing agents on another PEOI led them to, ai i 
more attempts to influence the terms of requisitions they recetved an 
thereby force interaction to flow both ways. : 
The adverse effects of asymmetrical conditions are someln™ 
related to the fact that one unit has little incentive to coordinate. The 
more dependent unit may try to increase the incentive of the more 
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independent unit to co-operate by interfering with their task perf 


mance. The assumption is that once the independent unit is made 
n of the dependent unit (i.e., to 
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desist from interfering acts), they will behave more co-operatively (sup- 
ply the assistance necessary). This tactic may indeed achieve its purpose, 
and the conflict-interfering acts may cease; but frequently interference 
elicits a retaliatory response. 

Conflict is also produced by differences in the way units are rank 
along various dimensions of organizational status, namely directio 
of initiation of action, prestige, power, and knowledge. Seiler (19 
studied in an organization in which it was generally agreed that researel 
had more prestige than engineering and engineering had more pres 
tige than production. When the sequential pattern of initiation ani 
influence followed this status ordering, it was accepted. Howevet 
where a lower-status industrial engineering group needed to di 
the higher-status research group to carry out routine tests, the re 
was a breakdown in relationships between the departments. 

Inconsistency between the distribution of knowledge among depart 
ments and the lateral influence patterns are also a source of conflict 
Lawrence and Lorsch (1967a) advanced the idea that the more the 
influence of each unit is consistent with key competitive factors, th 
more effectively will interunit issues willbe resolved. They noted that i 
container firms, customer delivery and product quality were cru 
for competitive success; therefore, sales and producton were requi 
to have the most influence in the resolution of interunit conflict. B 
contrast, in the food industry, where market expertise and food scien 
were essential, sales and research were required to be the more in 
fluential, Landsberger (1961) also found that the locus of power 
among three plants in the same industry was affected by their differe 
market positions. 

Zald (1962) in a study of correctional institutions offered a powet 
balance proposition about the effect of relative power: assuming task 
interdependence and divergent values among three units (teache 
cottage parents, and social service workers), conflict is most likely 
occur between units that are unable to control the situation and tho 
perceived as being in control, He found that the patterns of confli 
among these three units were generally consistent with predicti 
based on this power-balance hypothesis. 


PERFORMANCE CRITERIA AND REWARDS 
Interunit conflict results wheneach of the interdependent departmen 
has responsibility for only one side of a dilemma embedded. in organ 
zational tasks. Dutton and Walton (1966) noted that the preferen 
of production units for long, economical runs conflicted with the p 
ference of sales units for quick delivery to good customers. Dalton 
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(1959) observed that staff units valued change, because that was 
one way they proved their worth; whereas line units valued stability, 
because change reflected unfavourably upon them or inconvenienced 
them. Also, staff units were strongly committed to preserving 
the integrity of control and rule systems, whereas line personnel belicv- 
ed they could be more effective by flexible reinterpretation of control 
and incentive schemes, and by ignoring many discipline and safety 
violations. A study by Strauss (1962) showed that engineers preferred 
to order brand items, whereas purchasing agents sought specifications 
suitable for several vendors. Similar instances abound. Landsberger 
(1961) postulated several basic dilemmas which probably underlie 
many interdepartmental differences: flexibility versus stability; cri- 
teria for short-run versus long-run performance; emphasis on measur- 
able results versus attention to intangible results; maximizing organi- 
zational goals versus responding to other societal needs. 

Although the dilemmas may be inherent in the total task, the reward 
system designed by management can serve either to sharpen or to blunt 
their divisive effective: the more the evaluation and rewards of higher 
management emphasize the separate performance of each department 
rather than their combined performance, the more the conflict. 

Close, one-to-one supervisory styles have generally been assumed to 
promote more conflict among peers than general supervision in which 


the superior also deals with subordinates as a group (Likert 1961). One 
might speculate that group supervisory patterns are taken to indicate 
emphasis on group rather than individual performance criteria, and that 

e the process and to re- 


group patterns allow the supervisor to observ 
ward cooperative acts. 


ORGANIZATIONAL sDEE RE Ron meee 


tasks require a bureaucratic type 


Litwak (1961) postulated that uniform ; ; 
of organization, characterized by impersonality of relations, prior speci- 
fication of job authority, emphasis on hierarchical authority, ae 
tion of policy and administration, and emphasis on general ide ake 
specialization; whereas nonuniform tasks require a human-relations 
Organization with the contrasting characteristics. In contemporary 
society, most large-scale organizations have to deal with both eae 
and nonuniform tasks, and must combine these contradictory ‘in 
of social relations into a professional model. Litwak regards na ie = 
sion of these contradictory forms as a Source of organizational © ae 

Lawrence and! Lorsch (19674) emphasized the effects of di ae 
tion. Where each unit (such as research, sales, Or production) oy Fy 
a different type of task and copes with a, different segment o © 
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vironment, the units will develop significant internal differences. 
Such units may differ from cach other (a) in the degree of structure, 
that is, tightness of rules, narrowness of span of supervisory control, 
frequency and specificity of performance review; and in the orientatio 
of its members; (b) toward the environment, such as, new scienti ic 
knowledge versus customer problems and market opportunities versus 
costs of raw materials and processing; (¢) toward time, such as planning 
time perspective; and (d) toward other people, such as, openness 
permissiveness of interpersonal relationships. Lawrence and Lors 
~ measured these differences in six plastics organizations with the resul 
shown in Table 1. 


Tane 1 


DIFFERENCES RELATED TO ENVIRONMENT OF DEPARTMENTS. * 


Departments Orientation Orientation Degree of Permi ssiveness 
x toward toward tine formality in versus directwe 
emironment departmental in orientation 
structure toward others 


Applied research Techno-cconomic Long Medium Medium 
Sales Market Short High Low 
Production Techno-economie Short High High 


*After Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) 

Lawrence and Lorsch believe this fourfold differentiation is largely 
a response to the degree of uncertainty in the environments of the diffe- 
rent departments. They use a notion of optimum degree of differen 
tiation, which depends upon the task environments. Thus, eith 
overdifferentiation or underdifferentiation has implications for 
coordinative processes. Although greater differentiation apparen 
results in more potential for conflict, these authors do not assume that 
more manifest conflict will automatically result. In their study of 
six plastics organizations, the degree of intergration did not, in fac 
vary strictly with the degree of differentiation, which depends upon’ 
task environments. Thus, either overdifferentiation or underdifleren- 
tiation has) implications for the coordinative processes. Although 
greater differentiation apparently results in more potential for conflict, 
these authors do not assume that more manifest conflict wi 
automatically result. In their study of six plastics organizations, 
degree of integration did not, in fact, vary strictly with the degree” 
of differentiation. À 
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ROLE DISSATISFACTION 


Role dissatisfaction, stemming from a variety of sources, can be a source 
of conflict. Blocking status aspirations in purchasing agents (Strauss, 
1962) and in staff members (Dalton, 1959) led to conflict with other 
units, In these cases, professionals felt they lacked recognition and 
opportunities for advancement. Similarly, White (1961) stated that 
members might feel that the growth of their units and its external sta- 
tus did not meet their needs, and therefore might enter another unit 
or withdraw from contacts which weré painful reminders of the lack of 
status. Where one unit informally reports on the activities of another 
unit, resentment can occur, as with staff units reporting to management 
on production irregularities (Dalton, 1959). Argyris ( 1964) and Dalton 
(1959) both argued that role dissatisfaction and conflict followed where 
one unit with the same or less status set standards for another. 

Where there is role dissatisfaction, ambiguities in the definition of 
work responsibilities further increase the likelihood of interunit con- 
flict. Landsberger (1961) pointed out that ambiguities tempted the 
dissatisfied unit to engage in offensive maneuvers so as to improve its 
lot, and thus induced other units to engage in defensive maneuvers. 

Role dissatisfaction and ambiguity are related to more basic organi- : 
zational variables, including growth rate, organizational level, and 
hierarchical differences. Organizational growth appears to have off- 
setting consequences. Slower rates of organizational gfowth and of 
opportunities for promotion increase role dissatisfaction, but are also 
accompanied by fewer ambiguities. Interfaces higher in the organi- 
zation are more likely to be marked by conflict to redefine departmental 
responsibilities. At the higher levels, jurisdictional boundaries are 
less clear (Pondy, 1967), and the participants perceive more opportunity 
to achieve some restructuring. Steep and heavily emphasized hierar- 
chical differences in status, power, and rewards were seen by Thomp- 
son (1961) as responsible for some lateral conflict, because these fac- 


tors tended to activate and to legitimate individual aspiration for in- 


creased status and power and tended to lead to increased upward orien- 
rather than to problem 


tation toward the desires of one’s superiors, rat 
orientation and increased horizontal coordination. 


AMBIGUITIES 


In addition to its interaction with role dissatisfaction, ambiguity con- 
tributes to interunit conflict in several other ways. Difficulty in assign- 
ing credit or blame between two departments increases the likelihood 
of conflict between units. Dalton (1959) attributed part of the staff- 
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line conflict he observed to the fact that although improvements 
quired collaboration between line and staff units, it was later difficult 
to assess the contribution of each unit. Similarly, disputes resulted” 
between production and sales units, when it could not be determined 
which department made a mistake (Dutton and Walton, 1966). 

Low routinization and uncertainty of means to goals increase the 
potential for interunit conflict. This proposition is supported by 
Zald (1962) in his study of interunit conflict in five correctional insti- ” 
tutions. Similarly, ambiguity in the criteria used to evaluate th 
performance of a unit may also create tension, frustration, and conflict 
(Kahn, et al., 1964). Organization planning, which includes clarity 
of rule definition, correlated positively with measures of latera 
coordination and problem solving ina study of ten hospitals by 
Georgopoulas and Mann (1962). 


DEPENDENCE ON COMMON RESOURCES 


Conflict potential exists when two units depend upon a common pool, x 
of scarce organizational resources, such as, physical space, equipment, - 
manpower, operating funds, capital funds, central staff resources, and — 
-centralized services (e.g., typing and drafting). If the two units have 
interdependent tasks, the competition for scarce resources will tend to 
decrease interunit problem solving and coordination. Also, if com- 
petition for scarce resources is not mediated by some third unit and they 
must agree on their allocation, they will come into direct conflict. 


COMMUNICATION OBSTACLES 


Semantic difficulties can impede communications essential for coopera- — 
tion. Strauss (1964) observed that differences in training of purchasing 
agents and engineers contributed to their conflicts. March and Simon — 
(1958) stated that organizational channeling of information introduced 
bias. 

Common experience reduces communication barriers and provides 
common referents, Miller (1959) proposed that the less units know 
about each other’s job, the less collaboration and that lack of know 
ledge can lead to unreasonable interunit demands through ignorance: 
Cozer (1956) argued that accommodation is especially dependent On 
knowledge of the power of the other unit. 


PERSONAL SKILLS AND TRAITS 


Waltan and McKersie (1965), reviewing experimental studies, found 
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that certain personality attributes, such as high authoritarianism, high 
dogmatism, and low self-esteem, increased conflict behavior. Kahn 
et al. (1964: 256) found that in objective role conflict persons who scored 
lower on neurotic anxiety scales tended to depart more from “cordial, 
congenial, trusting, respecting, and understanding relations,” and in- 
troverts tended to lose their confidence, trust, and respect for work 
associates more than extroverts. 

Most interunit relationships are mixed-motive situations, which re- 
quire high behavioral flexibility to manage optimally. A person 
with a narrower range of behayioral skills is less likely to exploit the 
integrative potential fully in an interunit relationship. He may either 
engage in bargaining to the exclusion of collaborative problem solving, 
or withdraw or become passive (Walton and Mckersic, 1966). Dalton 
(1959) and Thompson (1960) found that personal dissimilarities, such 
as background, values, education, age, social patterns, lowered the 
probability of interpersonal rapport between unit representatives, and 
in turn decreased the amount of collaboration between their respective 
units. Personal status incongruities between departmental represen- 
tatives, that is, the degree to which they differed in rank orderings in 
various status dimensions (such as length of service, age, education, 
ethnicity, esteem in eyes of superiors, pay and so on) increase the ten- 
dency for conflict (Dutton and Walton, 1966). ` 

Personal satisfaction with the internal climate of one’s unit decreases 
the likelihood that a member will initiate interunit conflict. Seiler 
(1963) observed that in one firm, constructive handling of interdepart- 
mental differences occurred in part because the members of each depart- 
ment derived social satisfaction from their work associates, had high 
job interests and good opportunities for promotions, and were not in 
conflict with each other. 


INTERDEPARYTMENTAL RELATIONSHIP 


TACTICS OF CONFLICT AND INDICATORS 
OF COLLABORATION 


The literature on interdepartmental relations has been most vivid in 
its description of manifest conflict and collaboration processes. Dal- 
ton (1959) observed that staff units were encouraged by top manage- 
ment to monitor and report on the activities of line units, and the line 
units retaliated by resisting the ideas of the staff units and discouraging 
their promotions. He also observed power struggles between line 
units and documented the conflict tactics of coalitions, distortion of 
information, and misappropriation of, resources. 
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Strauss (1962) observed the tactics of purchasing agents who wishe 
to increase their authority and influence over decisions shared with 
engineering and production. The purchasing agents made restrictive — 
rules for the other units, evaded their rules, relied on personal contacts 
and persuasion to subvert the other units, and altered organizati 
structure. 

Focusing on positive relations, Georgopoulas and Mann (1962) usei 
coordination as their broadest concept, which included “the extent te 
which the various interdependent parts of an organization function e 
according to the needs and requirements of the other parts of the to 
system. In a study of ten hospitals, they found that over-all coordi- 
nation correlated positively with (a) shared expectations, (b) absence 
of interorganizational tension, (c) awareness of problems and solv 
of problems, and (4) case of communication. 


SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS OF AN INTERUNIT 
RELATIONSHIP 


Attempting to incorporate aspects of the approaches just described, 
Walton (1966) developed a theory which also explains the system dy- 

namics of conflict and collaboration in the interunit relationship. È 
Three components of the relationship are considered : (a) exchange 
of information in the joint decision process, (b) structure of interunit | 
interactions and decision making, and (c) attitudes toward the other 
unit. Two opposite types of relationships, “integrative” and “‘distri- 
butive,” are postulated as frequently encountered systems of interunit el 
behewice (see Table 2). This particular model now appears to be most 


Taste 2 
COMPONENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTRASTING TYPES OF 
LATERAL RELATIONSILIPS* 


Type of Lateral Relationship 


Component Integrative Distributive A 
z a F ot. 1 

Form of joint decision Problem-solving : free ex- Bargaining : careful ration- 
Process change of information, cons- ing, and deliberate distortion — 


cientious accuracy in trans- of information 

: mitting information 
Structure of interaction and Flexible, informal, open Rigid, formal, circumscribed — 
framework of decision 


Attitudes toward other unit Positive attitudes: trust, Negative attitudes: suspicion, ~ 
s$ friendliness, inclusion of hostility, dissociation from” 
> other unit other unit ~ 


After Walton (1966), q 
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applicable to lateral relations where the dominant transaction at the 
interface is joint decision making; where there is relative symmetry in 
interdependency; and where the transactions required are relatively fre- 
quent and important. 

In the most general sense, the chain of assumptions underlying Wal- 
ton’s systems theory of lateral relationships (and explaining the distri- 
butive syndrome, in particular) is as follows: First, an antecedent, say 
goal competition between participants engaged in joint decision making, 
induces the units to engage in concealment and distortion tactics in 
their exchange of information, such that joint decision making takes 
on the character of bargaining. Second, in order to ration and distort 
information effectively and systematically, a unit will attempt to place 
limitations on the interactions and other behavior of their counter- 
part in order to make them more predictable and keep them within 
certain boundaries. Third, the way information is handled (conceal- 
ment, distortion, etc.) and the way interactions are patterned (circum- 
scribed, rigid, etc.) results in suspicion and hostility. Further- 
more, these negative attitudes have a feedback effect which tend to 
reinforce the same interaction structure and information-handling 
pattern. 

Regardless of the antecedents, the theory hypothesizes that the con- 
flict relationship will become fixed as a result of : the tendency to gene- 
ralize a conflictful orientation to the many areas of interunit decision 
making, the self-reinforcing nature ofthe various elements of a relation- 
ship pattern, the reciprocal nature of a conflictful orientation between 
units, and the tendency toward socialization and institutionalization of 
these orientations within a unit. 

The individual propositions contained in the model are generally 
supported by a review of the relevant literature in experimental social 
psychology (Walton, 1966). The hypothesized variation of attributes 
of a relationship are also generally supported by a comparative field 
study of production-sales relationships in six plants (Walton, Dutton, 
and Fitch, 1966). The hypothesized dominant cause-effect relation- 
ships among process, structure, and attitude are anecdotally supported 
in a comparison of two plants (Dutton and Walton, 1966). 

The theory suggests that the total lateral relationship is influenced 
or determined by contextual factors operating first upon the way the 
parties exchange information, with the effects of interaction structure 
and interunit trust as subsequent reactions. However, aithough the 
process of exchanging information may be the most frequent deter- 
minant, it is not exclusively the point of entry in the lateral relation- 
ship. For instance, personality and status may first influence attitudes 
such as trust and friendliness in which case the pattern of information 
exchange and interaction structure area secondary reaction. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE INTERFACE 


The relationship between units is largely a function of the conflict 
potential inherent in the factors already discussed; but it is also sub- 
ject to control by the participants, their effectiveness depending upon 
how much conscious effort they invest in management of the inter- 
face and the appropriateness of the techniques they use. 

Interface conflict will be managed best where the attention devoted 
to interface management corresponds to the degree of differentiation 
between departments. Lawrence and Lorsch (1967a) compared inte- 
grative devices used by three high-performing organizations selected 
from industries with high, medium, and low differentiation. The most 
differentiated firm had the most elaborate array of interface management 
techniques, including a separate integrative department with the primary 
purpose of coordinating the basic functional units, permanent teams 
consisting of representatives of members from functional units together 
-with the integrative department, direct contact across hierarchies at 
all levels, procedures for appeal to a common superior, and a coordi- 
nation system involving written communications. As expected, when 
all three organizations were compared, the same rank order obtained 
for the differentiation scores as for the degree of elaboration of inte- 
grative devices. Explicit conflict-resolution mechanisms can be over- 
elaborate, however. For example, a formal coordinative unit was used 
between slightly differentiated units ina low-performing unit. Lawrence 
and Lorsch concluded that the units were not sufficiently differentiated 
to justify the coordinative unit, and the result was that the super- 
flous unit added noise to the system, actually decreasing coordination. 

In their comparison of six plastics firms, Lawrence and Lorsch found 
that three factors promoted effective resolution of interdepartmental 
conflict and thus high organizational performance. First, where there 
is a separate coordinating person or unit, the coordinating unit will 
be most effective if its degree of structure and the goal, time, and inter- 
personal orientations of its personnel are intermediate between those 
of the units linked. Second, where there is a separate coordinating 
unit, conflict resolution will be more effective if its personnel have re- 
latively high influence based on perceived expertise, and if they are 
evaluated and rewarded on over-all performance measures embracing 
the activities of the several departments, Third, interunit cooperation 
will be more effectively achieved and over-all organizational performance 
will be higher to the extent that managers openly confront differences 
rather than smooth them over to force decisions. The more subtle 
aspects of confrontation are discussed by Schmidt and T annenbaum 
(1960) and Walton (1968), who analyze the advantages and risks of 
confronting differences, the timing and skill required, as well as the 
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conditions under which confrontation is most appropriate. 

Seiler (1963) also observed techniques for management of interunit 
conflict. A department may keep its own records, so as to reduce 
requests for information and thus avoid distasteful contact; a junior 
member may be assigned as the liaison person, where hi$ presence will 
not arouse status conflict; and inventories may be introduced to reduce 
scheduling interdependence. 


CONSEQUENCES OF INTERUNIT CONFLICT 


The manifest characteristics of interunit conflict include : a competitive 
orientation, bargaining and restrictions on information, circumscribed 
interaction patterns, and antagonistic feelings. To determine whether 
the conflict has an adverse effect on organizational performance, one 
must assess the consequences of these characteristics. Whether a com- 
petitive orientation is in fact energizing or debilitating for members 
of the unit will depend in part on the personalities of the participants. 
For some, competition is motivating and arouses energies not other- 
wise available for organizational tasks; for others conflict is a major 
threat. Whether competitive energy will contribute to over-all per- 
formance depends upon whether a unit can improve its performance 
without interfering with the performance of another unit. 

Another factor governing the motivational effect of conflict is the 
degree of symmetry in tactics between units.” Crozier (1961) re- 
ported that managers who were not able to retaliate when conflict was 
initiated responded by withdrawing commitment from their job. 
Seiler (1963) postulated that internal social stability, value sharing 
between units, and a legitimate authority hierarchy between units were 
important in influencing whether interunit competition would result 
in destructive conflict. 

According to Strauss (1964), the competitive orientation that ac- 
companies conflict behavior may also contribute to a system or checks 
and balances, increase the availability of new ideas to compete with esta- 
blished ones, and decrease the type of collusion among middle managers, 
deprives higher-level top management of information. : 

It seems reasonable to assume that the more important the inter- 
dependence, the more a restriction on interunit information becomes 
damaging. When a lateral relationship involves joint decision making, 
each unit can bias the decisions in its own favour by controlling in- 
formation relevant to these decisions. Even minor concealment or 
distortion can be of great importance, if the decisions are key ones. 

The structural attributes of a conflictful relationship are not neces- 
sarily variable in the lateral relationship, as, for example, the number 
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of liaison contacts between departments, which may be specified 
by higher authorities. Whether a structural attribute has a positive 
or an adverse effect on over-all performance depends on factors than 
structure. For example, in a conflictful pattern more problems are 
referred to the superiors. On the one hand, referral may overload 
a superior; on the other, a superior may find himself more informed 
about operations and subordinates. Similarly, referral of problems 
requiring new policy may also be organizationally useful. Also, the 
inability of a decision-making pair to change decision rules or apply 
them flexibly may result in decisions that are not innovative. How- 
ever, given the larger network of task relationships in which the pair 
is embedded, the inflexibility may produce a degree of predictability, 

. which is valuable for some other reason. 

~ Chanelling all interunit interactions through a few liaison persons in 
a conflict syndrome often reduces over-all performance; for where 
other persons are either affected by an interunit decision or have poten- 
tially relevant information or opinions, ignoring their contribution 
decreases the quality of the decisions and lowers the commitment to 
decisions. 

Apart from their influence on the quality of decisions, the attributes 
of an interunit relationship may impinge upon coordinative activities. 
For example, a tendency to avoid contact can result in implementation 
that lacks coordination. The seriousness of the effect of conflict in 
decreasing the rate of interaction between the units therefore depends 
in part upon how much coordination is required to implement joint 
decisions. 

Conflict relationships involve stereotyping and include attitudes of 
low friendliness, low trust, and low respect. Such attitudes indi rectly 
affect performance. For example, low trust limits the flow of relevant 
task information and decreases coordinative interactions. Further- 
more, some persons experience psychological strain when other persons 
dislike or distrust them. Dalton (1959:95) reported that staff men were 
shocked by the need to engage in conflict that required them to use 
their interpersonal skills as much as their academic skills. ‘The stress 
of this interpersonal or intergroup climate may result in higher turn- 
over or withdrawal from interdepartmental relations. 

‘A positive by-product of interunit rivalry is more unit cohesion, 
which contributes to cooperation within the unit. Each unit may be- 
come mote receptive to directives from their own hierarchy; but some- 
times the centralization of control within the unit causes frustration in 
subordinates (Sciler, 1963). Competition may serve as a useful training 
device. Managers’ insight into how the respective goals of interdepen- 
dent units contribute to over-all goals may be sharpened. Negotiating 
and policy-making skills of prospective top managers may be increased, 
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and tolerance of unavoidable conflict may be developed. 

Some of the postulated relationships between attributes of a con- 
flictful syndrome and consequences for over-all performance are shown 
in Table 3, Each of the relationships is subject to limiting conditions, 
some of which were noted earlier. The point being made is that con- 
clusions about the effect of a generally competitive or conflictful re- 
lationship can only be made on the basis of an analysis of the specific 


components of the pattern toget 


her with an analysis of the task. Com- 


parative field data are needed to evaluate the validity of the concept 
of an optimum degree of competitiveness and rivalry. The optimum 
might be expected to vary, depending upon the type of interunit inter- 
dependence, the type of work of each unit, and the personalities of unit 


representatives. 
RESPONSES OF F 


RESPONSE TENDENCIE 


lIGHER EXECUTIVES 


SOF EXECUTIVES 


The response of executives refers to how superiors react to informa- 
tion about subordinate organizational units; that is, to low performance 


and attributes of the interunit 


relationship itself. Here “low perfor- 


mance” means inadequate productivity, low adaptability, or inability 


of the units to conserve their h 


uman and other resources. 


Tamu 3 


CONSEQUENCES OF INTERUNIT CONFLICT 


Attributes of conflictful 
lateral relationships 


Competition in general 


Concealment and distortion 
Channeled interunit contacts 
Rigidity, formality in decision pro- 
cedures 

Appeals to superiors for decisions 


Decreased rate of interunit interaction 


Low trust, suspicion, hostility 


Illustrative consequences 


Motivates or debilitates 
Provides checks and balances 


Lowers quality of decisions 
Enhances stability in the system + 


Enhance stability in the system Lowers 
adaptability to change 

Provides more contact for superiors 

May increase or decrease quality of decisions 


Hinders coordination and implementation 
of task 


. 
Psychological strain and turnover of per- 
sonnel or decrease in individual performance 
. 


-a oa—awqom— 
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A managet’s response is a combination of his habitual patterns, 
emotional reactions, and deliberate responses. ‘This idiosyncratic ele- 
ment in the system of interunit conflict shown in Figure 1 is a major 
problem in developing a general explanatory or predictive model of the 
total system. For the same reason, however, it is an opportunity for 
improving the interunit relationship. Several automatic responses to 
low performance can be noted for illustration. If the joint performance 
of two units is considered inadequate, higher executives may place 
particular emphasis on observable, short-run measures of performance 
for each subunit. Thus, poor performance, whatever its source, may 
lead to the very rewards, controls, and styles of supervision here shown 
to be antecedents to conflict. If the relationships hypothesized are valid, 
reinforcing feedback will lead to more interunit conflict and still lower 
performance. White (1961) reported that higher executives who were 
dissatisfied with the performance of subordinate units frequently res- 
ponded by reorganizing the units. The feelings of status depreciation 
or power deprivation and the ambiguity which frequently follow a re- 
organization may increase the potential for conflict. 


EXECUTIVE RESPONSES IN RELATION TO MODEL 


The model has implications both for determining what needs changing 
and for developing a strategy for achieving the change. Executive 
responses can either reinforce and intensify a conflict pattern, or create 
pressures to change it. Much depends upon how sophisticated a 
diagnostic model the manager uses. Ideally he would take into ac 
count all the valid implication of a model of the antecedents, dynamics, 
and consequences of conflict. 

The model as a diagnostic tool. Cause-and-effect relationships can 
be traced back through the model as follows : 

1. Are there manifestations of conflict or low collaboration in the 
lateral relationship? If not, this interunit conflict model is not 
relevant. If so, determine the particular aspects of the relationship 
processes that are impinging upon performance; for instance, dis- 
tortion of information, infrequent interaction, and lack of mutual 
assistance, 

2. Are these dysfunctional elements of the conflict process in- 
herent in a competitive interunit relationship ? If not, determine how 
the management activities at the interface are inadequate, and whether 
these can be modified by suggesting or requiring changes in them. If 
they are, determine what particular contextual variables are responsible 
for the competitive orientation; for example, scarce resources, comp 
titive reward system, asymmetrical task interdependence, or persona- 
lities of key liaison personnel. 
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3. Which of the contextual factors that create the interunit con- 
flict are not inherent in the technology or are not essential parts of the 
administrative apparatus? Determine which of these might be modi- 
fied to have a significant influence on the relationship. 

An exhaustive treatment of the factors which are instrumental in 
altering a conflictful interunit relationship and which executives can 
modify would review the entire model. Instead, only a few relevant 
executive responses that have been treated in the literature are consi- 
dered. 

Thompson (1960) identified three areas of executive response: First, 
“Within limits, administrative allocations (of rewards, status sym- 
bols, resources, etc.) determine the relative deprivation experienced by 
organizational members and thereby control potential conflict in- 
herent in modern technologies” (392). Second, “To the extent that 
recruitment and selection procedures limit or maintain it within manage- 
able pattern, the organization can manage the potential conflict in 
latent role diversity” (394). By latent role diversity, Thompson means 
differences in socioeconomic status, ethnic background, and so on. 
Third, “By varying the distinctiveness of the organization, the pro- 
portion of members exposed, and the frequency and regularity of their 
exposure, the organization gains a measure of control over conflict 
stemming from potential reactions to competing pressures” (396). 
Here he is referring to organizational conflict induced by ideas or pres- 
sures from the organization’s environment. 

Landsberger (1961) states that horizontal differences in authority can 
be more strongly supported by organizational logic, and need be less 
dependent on arbitrary fiat than vertical authority. On the other hand, 
differences in lateral authority are less likely to be stated explicitly, and 
therefore tend toward conflict. Consequently, one executive response 
is to make explicit rules allocating final authority for decisions on 
interunit activities, so as to depersonalize the order. A related res- 
ponse is for higher executives to develop rules to cover an increasing 
proportion of interunit transactions, and thereby confine decisions to 
exceptional situations, a practice noted by both Brown (1960) and 
Landsberger (1961). y 

Pondy (1967) refers to other devices which are not only available to 
those who manage the interface, but which can also be included in the 
executive response repertory: reducing dependence on common re- 
sources, transfer pricing between units, loosening schedyles, or intro- 
ducing buffer inventories. Litwak (1961) suggests many “mechanisms 
or segregation,” used to reduce the conflict generated by contradictory 
social forms which modern organizations must incorporate, including 
stricter role separation between those for whom effect and those for 
whom strict objectivity is important; physical separation, such as mov- 
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ing the research facility away from the production facility; and trans- 
ferral occupations, such as engineers who maintain involvement with 
a product from research to production stages. 


Implications of the Model for Change of Strategy. Ideally, higher 
executives would develop a strategy for modifying the level of interunit 
conflict and collaboration which not only acts on the problem 
diagonised, but also takes into account the self-perpetuating charac- 
teristics of conflict relationships. The analysis of the dynamics 
of lateral relationship not only underscored the self-reinforcing 
tendencies of conflictful processes of information exchange, inter- 
action patterns, and attitudes between units; it also stressed the 
reciprocal and regenerative tendencies of conflictful approaches to 
the interface, 

These self-reinforcing, regenerative and reciprocal tendencies lead 
to persistence of a conflict process; therefore, higher management needs 
to engage in activities designed to replace existing patterns. Blacke, 
Shepard and Mouton (1964), and Walton (1968) have outlined theories 
and techniques of third-party consulting interventions, The under- 
lying assumption is that the units must find a new culture in which to 
view and understand each other. Various techniques of re-education 
can be used to change intergroup perceptions based on stereotypes, 
misunderstanding the intention of others, and past history of hostile 
relations. Thus, whether higher executives conclude that basic con- 

textual factors or techniques for interface management need to be 
wis modified, change effort will be effective only if it includes some inter- 
~ ventions which help change the existing pattern. 


pi CONCLUSIONS 


Several features of the model of interunit conflict deserve empahsis : 
First, no a priori assumption is made that interunit conflict should be 
reduced. Second, the model recognizes a large number of potential 
determinants of conflict and conflict-reinforcement syndromes. ‘Third, 
the model incorporates contextual and structural factors emphasized 
by sociologists and economists, as well as interpersonal interaction 
phenomena studied by social psychologists. These approaches 
are integrated in the explanatory model and in the action implica- f 
tions of the model.” Fourth, the model of the internal dynamics 

of the relationship particularly throws light on the problems 

of unfreezing the existing patterns. Fifth, the ability to manage 


interunit conflict is shown to require sophistication in executive 
response. , 


j 
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DOUGLAS McGREGOR AND 
IRVING KNICKERBOCKER 


Union-Management Cooperation : 
A Psychological Analysis 


SINCE THE CAMPAIGN of the War Production Board [in 1941] many 
plants throughout the country have been experimenting with labor- 
management production-drive committees. The results achieved have 
varied tremendously. Some of these committees have been dismal 
failures, Many have been mildly successful. A few have been so suc- 
cessful that the participants themselves have been startled. ; f 

The idea that cooperation between management and union might 
be a powerful force to increase productive efficiency is not a new one. 
It has been the subject of experimentation for many years in a few in- 
dustries, notably the railroads, certain branches of the men’s clothing 
and the needle trades, and, more recently, steel.1_ However, this cam- 
paign of the War Production Board has been the first attempt to pro- 
mote such cooperation on a large scale. i 

The literature contains a number of case studies of union-manage- 
ment cooperation as well as many partisan arguments on the subject,* 
but there have been few attempts to analyze union-management coope- 
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ration from a psychological point of view. Nevertheless, cooperation 
is a relationship between people. It is, therefore, a psychological pheno- 
menon. The purpose of this article is to present an analysis in terms 
of some of the important psychological factors that influence the suc- 
cess or failure of cooperation between management and union. 

The emphasis in this analysis will be upon the relationship between 
management and union within the company. We shall be concerned 
with the thinking and behavior of workers, union leaders, and manage- 
ment in an industrial organization. We shall discuss attitudes, points 
of view, personality traits, and habits of thought and action as im- 
portant psychological factors determining the nature of the relationship. 

Without in any sense denying their importance we shall ignore ex- 
ternal, social and economic factors such as the impact of the business 
cycle. Although the details of the relationships will undoubtedly differ 
as these external factors change, it is nevertheless true that all forms of 
uflion-management relations are to be found under almost any given 
set of extérnal circumstances. This is an analysis of the psychological 
determinants of labor-management relations wifhin the plant. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AS A PROCESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL GROWTH 


lt has frequently been noted that union-management relations follow 
a a fairly typical course of historical change. When a unionis first orga- 
nized ina plant, the relationship is likely to involve a high degree of sus- 
picion and conflict. Usually this “fighting stage” gradually disappears 
and is followed by a relatively neutral stage characterized by a decrease 
of suspicion, a growth in mutual understanding, and in general a mildly 
‘friendly atmosphere. ‘This isthe stage of successful collective bargain- 
ing. Where circumstances have been favourable, a third stage in union 
Management relations emerges. This is a stage in which suspicion 
and conflict have disappeared, and in which the atmosphere is one 
not alone of acceptance but of constructive joint efforts to solve com- 
mon problems. The term union-management cooperation has been ap- 
plied to this third stage of the historical process. 
This transition from stage to stage becomes more meaningful if 
it is viewed not merely as a process of historical change, but as a pro- 
cess of psychological growth and development similar to that experi- 
enced by the individual as he passes from infancy through childhood 
and adolescence to maturity. The transition ‘becomes even more 
meaningful if the emphasis is laid on the emotional aspects of the deve- 
lopmental process rather than on the intellectual aspects alone. 


There are four important characteristics of psychological growth 
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that apply equally to the individual and to union-management relations. 
In the first place, psychological growth is a slow and arduous process. 
It involves a myriad of small changes in thinking and behavior which 
normally occur imperceptibly day by day. Although the rate of 
growth may vary somewhat, depending upon circumstances, sudden 
jumps occur rarely and then only as a consequence of rather severe crises. 
Thus, some cooperative plans have emerged suddenly as a result of 
the very réal threat of the complete bankruptcy of the company, This 
is not normal growth, but an abnormal “spurt” brought about by a 
crisis, 

In the second place, psychological growth is not an all-or-nothing 
process. Even the emotionally mature adult retains some childish 
habits. On the other hand, the child can in some ways be startlingly 
mature. ‘The same thing is true of union-management relations. ‘The 
growth process is uneven; maturity is achieved in one small way to- 
day and in another tomorrow. Many “childish” habits and ways of 
thinking are retained long after their usefulness has apparently dis- 
appeared. The differences between one stage of union-management 
relations and another can be viewed only in the over-all sense. De- 
tailed analysis reveals elements of every stage at any given time. Each 
individual participant possesses some habits and attitudes that ate 
childish and others that are mature, and the interacting individuals 
differ among themselves in their over-all maturity. 

The third characteristic of growth is that it may be arrested at any 
stage. Just as some individuals of forty ate still atan adolescent level 
of emotional development, so do some union-management relation- 
ships remain in the fighting stage for long periods of time. ‘This cha- 
racteristic of being arrested in the course of development is so common 
that real emotional maturity is rare among individuals. Likewise 
genuine cooperation between union and management is rare. When 
one recognizes how complex are the necessary emotional adjust- 
ments between individuals and groups in union-management relations 
it is not surprising that only a small proportion of union-management 
combinations have succeeded in reaching a fair degree of maturity. 

Finally, psychological growth, unlike physical gtowth, is a two-way 
Process. Retrogtession is not at all unusual. Occasionally, in a critical 
Situation, mature habits and ways of thinking that have been acquired 
painfully and slowly will suddenly disappear, to be supplanted by chil- 
dish ones that have been presumed to be long since dead, In an extreme 
sense this phenomenon may be observed when civilized people become 
barbarians under the stress of strong emotions (for example, in a lyn- 
ching mob), The same phenomenon may be observed in a milder form 
when, in a cooperative meeting between union and management, some- 
one inadvertently brings up a point that sttikes at the heart of an emo- 
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tional “blind spot” of one or more of the participants. Sometimes 
the results of the retrogtession last not for minutes or hours but for 
months or even yeats. ; 

In the end, the psychological growth of union-management relations 
is no more than the growth of the participating individuals. The situa- 
tion in any given organization is exceedingly complex because of the 
varying extent to which one individual or another dominates the pic- 
ture, and because a number of different individuals are participating 
in the relationship. 

The process of psychological growth in labor-management relations 
takes place through the interaction of the participants. The interac- 
tion occurs in face-to-face meetings between representatives of the two 
groups, and in the day-to-day contacts between individuals on the job. 
A change in management’s ways of acting or thinking influences the 
union, and results ina change (not necessarily the same one, to be sure) 
on the part of the union. This alteration in the union’s thought or 
action in turn reacts upon management, and through the circular inter- 
action the relationship develops. 

In the past, there was very little interaction, because management 
dominated the relationship almost completely. During the past decade, 
the development of the union movement has changed the picture from 
one of action by management on the workers to one of interaction bet- 
ween them. Interaction is the means by which the relationship grows. 


Tut DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AND COOPERATION 


“The use of two different terms may imply mutually exclusive pheno- 
mena, but in this case that is not intended. Collective bargaining and 
Cooperation are terms referring to overlapping stages of development 
in union-management relations. Just as a relatively mature adolescent 
may be more like an adult than like the average adolescent, so may col- 
lective bargaining in a mature relationship resemble cooperation 
more than it resemles typical collective bargaining. In the discussion 
that follows, we shall describe an arbitrarily selected point in each of 
two wide ranges of phenomena. Our descriptions are intended to 
throw into relief the differences between the two processes, and there- 
fore the selected points are well separated. Many individual instances 
of collective bargaining or cooperation are more or less mature than 
those that would be fitted exactly by our definitions. 

Collective bargaining is essentially a competitive process. It arose 
historically by carrying over to the relationship between union and 
Management certain practices that were at one time habitual in the 
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relationship between competing firms. The bargainer tries to outguess 
the other fellow, to hide his own motives, to play up the concessions 
he grants his opponent, and to play down those he receives. The pro- 
cess is reasonably well characterized by the metaphor of “playing 
one’s catds close to the chest.” 

Genuine cooperation, on the other hand, is a shared effort on the 
part of individuals or groups to achieve jointly desired goals. It is not 
a bargaining process, even though it may develop from bargaining 
practices. Effective cooperation can occur only when the “cards are 
face up on the table.” Regardless of appearances and “stage dressing,” 
real collective bargaining is essentially characterized by conflict, coope- 
ration by mutual aid. 

We are not attempting to criticize collective bargaining or to praise 
cooperation. Both procedures have important roles in union-manage- 
ment relations. Collective bargaining does not disappear when coope- 
ration emerges. There are some problems, notably wage negotiation, 
thatare likely to remain matters for collective bargaining regardless of 
the degree of cooperation that exists between a union and management. 

There is nevertheless some shift as the developmental process takes 
place. Some of the things that were originally dealt with through col- 
lective bargaining come in time to be dealt with cooperatively. For 
example, a great many grievances come to be handled in time by co- 
operative means. As the union and management deal with each other, 
and as mutual trust and confidence begin to develop, there comes»a 
gradual recognition that the real aim of a grievance procedure is the 
solution of common problems to the equal satisfaction of all concern- 
ed. This recognition leads to a tendency to look behind the immediate, 
apparently conflicting demands presented with any particular grievance 
to the really basic desires that are present but unexpressed. In many 
cases the basic desires of the two parties are found not to be incompati- 
ble.? When this occurs, the settling of a grievance becomes a coopera- 
tive procedure in which both sides attempt to find a solution equally 
satisfying to both. To the extent that this happens, the grievance pro- 
cedure becomes a cooperative process rather than one of collective bar- 
gaining. There are some grievances, of course, that involve a genuine 
conflict of interest or desire, and these cannot be handled cooperatively. 

It is perfectly possible for union and management to cooperate on 
some things and to compete on others. What is not possible is for them 
to compete and to cooperate at once on the same problem. Matters 
for collective bargaining (involving conflict) cannot at one and the 
same time be matters for cooperation (involving mutual aid). This 
point is fundamental, and must be realized by both parties before genuine 
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cooperation becomes possible. It is for this reason that companies 
_ Setting up joint production-drive committees were urged by the War 
_ Production Board not to permit matters connected with collective bar- 
gaining to be discussed in the meetings of the production committees, 
Recently a member of management ina discussion with union leaders 
raised a question that is pertinent here. He said to the union leaders: 
“When you fellows go on to the point where you have organized 
practically all of industry, and when you have gotten practically all you 
can get frome management without forcing it into bankruptcy, what 
then ?” This question points to the fundamental distinction between 
collective bargaining and cooperation. If the returns from a busi- 
ness enterprise are considered to be a pie, there are two ways for the 
union to get more pie. One way is to fight for as big a piece as can 
be obtained. That is collective bargaining. If the union has gotten 
as big a piece as possible by this means, there remains another way: 
to strive to increase the size of the pie so that there will be more for 
everyone who partakes of it. The concept of union-management 
cooperation springs from the latter point of view. 
There is one more point to be considered in connection with the 
distinction between collective bargaining and cooperation. We have 
already indicated that some problems are likely to remain matters of 
collective bargaining indefinitely. What, then, are the problems that 
lend themselves most readily to cooperative effort? One thinks first 
of the problems of productive efficiency, Through cooperative effort 
it is possible to increase Output and reduce waste, thus increasing the 
Size of the pie, 
Many companies have experimented with cooperative procedures 
for dealing with other problems. For example, although the establish- 
ment of the general level of wages is accomplished through collective 
bargaining, problems connected with the internal wage structure may 
be handled with considerable success on a cooperative basis. Job eva- 
luation plans are rather widely administered today on a joint basis. 
A few firms have had some success in the joint administration of wage 
incentive systems. Many problems connected with the formulation of 
4 general labor policy, such as would be printed ina booklet for new 
employees, can be Successfully handled cooperatively.’ As suggested 
above, the grievance procedure is in part amenable to a cooperative 
approach. There have even been instances where the union has co- 
operated with the company on problems connected with merchandis- 
i ‘cr, H. B, Bergen, “Union Participation ian Job Evaluation.” Perronn i 1942, 18, No. 
5, 261—268. 
The Murray Corporation, Detroit 
* DD. Decker, ? 
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ing and selling.’ 

Union-management cooperation may encompass a variety of pheno- 
mena. It begins to appear in rudimentary form during the neutral, 
or collective bargaining, stage of the relationship. Its further develop- 
ment is often unnecessarily delayed because of a failure of the partici- 
pants to recognize clearly the essential differences between collective 
bargaining and cooperation. 


> 
Bastc DIFFERENCES IN UNION AND 


MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


We have pointed out that growth in union-management relation takes 
place through the medium of the interaction of representatives of the 
two groups. Certain basic differences between the management organi- 
zation and the union organization materially affect the nature of the 
interaction that takes place and thus influence the growth of union- 
management relations. The most important difference, and the only 
one that we shall discuss, is in the way in which authority and respon- 
sibility are handled by the management organization and the union 
organization, 

Industrial management is so organized that control is from the top 
down, with authority and responsibility delegated by the few to the 
many. Those at the top who have final authority are presumably the 
most capable and the most skilled of the whole management group, 

The control by those at the top is exerted over the management 
organization through the formulation of a policy that sets limits with- 
in which action may be taken by the rest of the group. This policy is 
usually a fairly general one and emphasizes long-range achievements. 
It may be written down, or it may exist only in the minds of those at 
the top. Tt may be implemented by few or many rules and regulations. ? 

Top management policy is aimed at the promotion of a profitable 
enterprise.’ This is essentially the reason for the existence of the 
management organization. In promoting a profitable enterprise, 
management is likely to stress in its ‘policy the necessity for freedom 
of action, and to feel that, without it, control of the business (purchas- 
ing, manufacturing, sales) is lost. Restrictions are placed upon the 


7 Jules Hochman, Indusicy Planning Through Collective Bargaining. A program for moder- 
nizing the New York Dress Industry, as presented in conference with employers on behalf 
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Union, New York, 1941. i 
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authority and responsibility of subordinates so that they will not 
through their actions interfere with top management’s control. 

Top management also exerts a fundamental control upon the rest 
of the management organization through its methods of sclecting 
and training subordinates. A certain degree of conformity with top 
management policy is required of all subordinates. Those who do not 

= conform are dropped from the organization. A conscious control 
_ is exerted in this manner. However, men are selected as a result of 
unconscious influences that are even more important. A member of 
management chooses his subordinates not only to fill the logical require- 
ments of his organization, but also to satisfy certain unconscious 
demands of his own personality. A commonly recognized example 

is the executive who surrounds himself with “ves men.” 

Finally, top management exerts control by issuing orders. ‘These 
may be broad or specific; they may be called by a variety of names, 
but essentially they are orders that must be followed within certain 
limits of tolerance by subordinates within the organization. Even 
the most liberal top management, using the consultative methods 

` that are popular today, retains a veto power over the actions and deci- 
sions of its subordinates. 

In union organizations, on the other hand, control is ultimately from 
the bottom upward, with authority and responsibilty delegated by the 
many to the few.” The many who control are usually less skilled 
and less capable than the leaders whom they control. 

The aims of the rank and file are likely to be relatively opportunis- 
tic and short-range. Further, they are likely to be very specific rather 
than general in nature: get this wage increase, settle that grievance to 
our satisfaction, prevent management from carrying out this course 
of action, etc. rapt 

Inthe early stages of union-management relations, one of the chief aims 
of the union membership may be revenge. ‘This depends, of course, 
UROA the past behavior of management, Where this desire for revenge 
exists, it is usually found that the provision of an opportunity for the 
open expression of accumulated dissatisfactions removes the neces- 
sty for other forms of revengeful behavior. When management has a 
sincere desire to eliminate past sources of frustration of its workers, 
there is little need to fear a long continuance of the revenge theme. 
j The union membership will also try to obtain specific improvements 
in working conditions and changes in procedural rules such as those 


9 a i 
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19CF. Golden and Ruttenberg, op. rif., Chap. 1, especially pp. 15, 16 
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of promotion and transfer. Finally, it will be their aim to obtain 
more money. The important needs for social recognition, security, 
and recognition of personal worth are difficult for the worker to put 
into words. The demand for money is tangible. It is therefore an 
excellent medium for the expression of these needs. 

Other aims of a different nature will emerge only after a slow edu- 
cational process by which first the leaders and then the membership 
of the union have been brought to the point of thinking in long-range 
terms. 

The authority of the union membership is exerted ultimately through 
their elected leaders. There is a vast difference between the elective 
process and the carefully controlled selective and training processes 
utilized by top management. In addition, at least during the early 
period of the union’s existence, the union demands a greater confor- 
mity from its leaders than does management from its subordinates. 

Members of management sometimes fail to recognize the consequen- 
ces of these facts about the union organization. They display a kind of 
impatience that suggests that they expect to deal with the union in 
the same way that they would deal with the management of another 
firm. However, in the early stages of union-management relations, 
union leaders are specifically instructed delegates. They come to ma- 
nagement with explicit instructions to obtain certain definite things. 
They are not carrying on negotiations within the framework of a policy, 
expressed or unexpressed. y 

As time passes and the union attains a greater stability and security, 
the control over its leaders is somewhat looser. Management’s educa- 
tionofthe union leaders begins to bear fruit. They can begin to ope- 
rate within the framework of a policy. Nevertheless, because a union 
local is basically a democratic organization, union leaders must cons- 
tantly check the opinions of their constituents to see whether the deci- 
sions they are reaching in their negotiations with management are 
consistent with the aims of the membership. ‘The rank and file always 
lag behind their leaders in understanding and in willingness to accept 
broad policies and long-range aims." y y 

There is sometimes an interesting consequence of this “lag.” A 
management that has been dealing with union leaders who have deve- 
loped and broadened remarkably in perspective may be surprised to 
find them replaced at election time by a group of suspicious and anta- 
gonistic “fighters.” What has happened is this: the old leaders, effec- 


materially affect the growth 


ll Management’s employment policies will, in the long run, 
t are employed. 


of union-management relations by determining the quality of workers tha 
Marginal firms, hiring from the lower fringes of the labor market, cannot expect the educa- 
tion of the rank and file of the membership to proceed as rapidly as does that of firms that 
select their workers from the “cream of the crop” 


F, 41 
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tively educated by management, have failed in turn to educate the 
membership of the union, and the “lag” has become too great. From | 
the point of view of the members, the leaders have “sold out”? to manage- 
ment. Theyare suspicious not only of their leaders but of the manage- 
ment that has “betrayed” them, and they proceed to elect a new leader- 
ship that will “show management where to get off.” E 
i Union leaders are not alone in being restricted by the attitudes and 
capacities of their followers. Management is also restricted to some 
extent by the capacities and attitudes of its subordinates. Many 
firms have faced a real problem in the re-education of a group of w 
“unenlightened” old line foremen after a union has been organized in a 
the plant. After facing this problem, management will have a much _ 
clearer conception of what a union is up against. k 
We have indicated certain differences in the handling of authority 
_ and tesponsibility by the management organization and the union 
Organization, These differences materially affect the nature of the in- 
teraction between management representatives and union representa- 
: tives. All the discussion that follows must be seen against this — 
background of the difference in nature of the two organizations. The 
requirements for effective cooperation would be entirely different 
if the management organization and the union organization handled 
authority and responsibility in identical ways. 


_ Tur INFLUENCE OF THE PERSONALITIES OF - 
x MANAGEMENT s 


It is obvious that the nature of the interaction between management } 
and union willbe influenced by the personalities of the patticipants.!* 
Considering management first, we-shall discuss one broad characteris- 
tic of personality that has a vital influence upon the rate of growth ~ 
“of union-management relations, s 
The growth will be exceedingly slow and may cease altogether at an — 
early stage of development, unless the key members of management who 
regularly deal with the union have a genuine, secure confidence in 
themselves and in their ability to perform the functions of management. 
This self-confidence will reflect itself in a variety of ways. The men 
who possess it are quietly sure of themselves. They know (but they q i 


12 This is a complex subject. There are a great many ways in which the personalities 
of the participants influence union-management relations. Within the scope of this paper 
we can present only a grossly oversimplified discussion of one or two aspects of the prob- ~ 
lem. Fora more detailed discussion of the influences of personality on social interaction, 
sec, for example : A. H. Maslow, and B, Mittelmann, Principles of Abnormal Psychologys 
New York : Harper and Brothers, 1941, esp. Chaps. 4, 14—16. 
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probably do not say so) that whatever happens they will be able to 
land on their feet. They are able to take criticism, even from their 
inferiors, They are tolerant—able to see and to face the limitations 
placed upon union leaders by the nature of the union organization. 
Since they have a secure confidence in themselves, they can face criti- 
cal problems in human relations objectively. Their own inferiorities 
do not become involved in the situation. Consequently, they are able ~ 
to take a long-range view of the union-management relationship, 
and their decisions will stand the test of time. 

This basic self-confidence is not so common as might be supposed. 
Many able managers lack it. Many who are not so able reveal its ab- 
sence by an overbearing manner. 

A lack of self-confidence among the key members of management 
retards union-management cooperation by slowing up the growth 
of the relationship in several important ways. The member of manage- 
ment who is lacking in self-confidence cannot treat union representa- 
tives as equals. The relationship will be that of the master accepting 
somewhat warily the help of the slave, with fear and trembling lest 
the slave overpower him and assume the role of master. Under such 
conditions the growth process is fixated at a relatively early stage, 
because genuine cooperation involves at least a measure of equality 
between the participants. 

The individual who lacks self-confidence fears and suspects those 
with whom he deals, particularly if they are somewhat antagonistic 
and aggressive. As a result of this fear and suspicion, he will be un= 
willing to take the necessary chances involved in the early stages of 
union-management cooperation. It is inevitable that the first at- 
tempt at cooperation will be harried by hang-overs of past competi- 
tive habits. Particularly when the past experience of both parties has 
involved a fair amount of conflict, they are likely to “stub their toes” 
frequently when they begin to attempt to cooperate, It requires- 
teal confidence to accept these slips and to go on without the feeling 
that there has been a “dirty deal.” 3 i 

In summary, then, a vital factor influencing the growth of industrial 
relations will be the presence or absence of a genuine, secure confi- 
dence on the part of the key members of management who deal with 
the union. Tf this is absent, union-management relations are likely 


1 lt may appear that we are more tolerant of weaknesses in unions than ih management. 
We are, and for a definite reason: The weaknesses of the union movement have been 
amply criticized in the press, in literature, and from the lecture platform. Contac 
tive criticism of management is far less Frequent, The union movement today sa 
Powerful force. We believe that management has much to gain by Soaks ia 
it, and by learning how to live with it. Hence our emphasis on the rag be whi 
management can change in order to influence the ‘growth of the relationship. 
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to be arrested at an early stage of the process. Only in the presence — 
of this factor will management have the courage to take the inevitable _ 
tisks involved in making a transition from the neutral to the coopera- 

tive stage of union-management relations. § 


Tut INFLUENCE OF THE PERSONALITIES OF 
Unron LEADERS 


The man who has rebelled violently against authority is rarely tolerated 
in management. He is, however, frequently found among those 
union leaders who are in power during the fighting stage of union- 
management relations. He is elected to his office because he pos- 
sesses exactly the characteristics that the new and insecure union re- _ 
quires if it is to achieve the things its members desire of it at that 
time. His first appearance across the table from management may 
cause a good deal of consternation. Such a man is likely to be roent- 

ful toward management and completely unwilling to bury the past — 
in order to build a new relationship. Consequently, the growth of — 
industrial relations is arrested so long as he is in power. 

In the normal course of events, however, the union achieves some of 
its purposes, and with this achievement comes a measure of security. | 
When this happens, there is likely to be a change in union leadership. 
Men get tired of fighting (particularly when it is unnecessary), of — 
fiery oratory, of being whipped into a frenzy at every union meeting. 
They want someone who will lead them and protect their interests 
without creating such a fuss about it. They are ready to elect to — 
office intelligent leaders who are quietly confident and who possess 
skill in dealing with men. It is not until such men are elected to office 


by the union that the transition to later stages of union-management 
relations becomes possible, 


THE QUALITY OF FOREMANSHIP 
Interaction between Management and union occurs chiefly in two — 
ways : (1) through meetings between middle or top management and 
union leaders, and (2) through the daily contact between foreman and 
union members. The union acer acquires an understanding of ma- 
nagement’s problems, learns the why and the wherefore of company 
policy, and forms his opinions of “the Company” by means of his con- 
tact with the higher levels of management. The union member acquires 
his understanding and forms his opinions about “the Company” 
(1) from what he is told by the leaders of his union, and (2) from his 
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experience with his foreman. When there are discrepancies between 
(1) and (2), the union member (like most of us) accepts the evidence 
of experience. As a result, discrepancies between the “teachings” 
of top management and those of the foremen will either forestall 
management’s attempts to broaden and develop the union leaders, 
or will undermine the union leaderships, by widening the gap between 
leaders and members. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the foreman’s methods of handling 
his men, his attitudes, and his personality are important factors in- 
fluencing the growth of union-management relations.’ The most 
progressive and well-intentioned top management may find that its 
efforts to promote better relations are not achieving the desired results 
because the foremen resent the union and reveal their resentment in 
their treatment of the workers. The situation is further aggravated if 
management (as is often the case) fails to recognize the effect of the 
behavior of the foremen upon the workers. Failing to perceive the real 
cause, top management may feel that the union members are unreasona- 
ble and recalcitrant. Then the fighting stage of the relationship may be 
prolonged until the union educates the foremen or succeeds in “‘run- 
ning out” the worst of them. 

Thus the poor foreman may prevent the execution of the most care- 
fully laid plans for improving union-management relations. He may 
even provide the reason for the belief that better relations are impos- 
sible. Too often he does both, and management—unaware of the 
real circumstances—unjustly accuses the union of bad faith. ; 

The good foreman, on the other hand, provides a daily proof of 
management’s real intentions. From his behavior the union members 
may obtain the substantiating evidence that their leaders need to sell 
them an enlightened, long-range program. 7 

It is apparent, then, that the growth of union-management relations 
is vitally dependent upon the quality of men selected to be foremen, 
upon their training, and upon the degree to which they are made an 
integral part of management. Cooperation between management and 
union cannot occur until there is cooperation within the ranks of 
management. 


\ RECOGNITION OF THE ABILITY OF THE 
AVERAGE WORKER 
% 
expect the other to contri- 
on of their joint problems 


The union and the management must each 
bute something worth while to the soluti 


. pe eK ED 
14 CF R. B. Hersey, “Labor Relations of 1941; Cooperation vs. Dictation.” Personnel, 


1941, 17, No. 4, 270-288. a 
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if there is to be any point in cooperating. ‘This means that each 
group must recognize in the other an ability that, if utilized, will contri- 
bute importantly to their cooperative effort. 

Workers in general respect management’s ability, even though they 
may not respect management’s philosophy and motives. Management, 
on the other hand, has a tendency to underestimate those abilities of 
workers that may be utilized for cooperative efforts. Aware of the long 
period of apprenticeship they themselves have served, many members 
of management are likely to feel that it is absurd toassume that work- 
ers could be of material help in ptomoting more efficient production. 
So long as the worker is regarded as a mere “quantum of labor,” the 
idea of union-management cooperation is preposterous. 

This underevaluation of the worker’s potential contribution is es- 


_ pecially prevalent where management lacks real self-confidence. When 


_ am individual lacks confidence in his own ability, he does not readily 
tecognize it in others. He is likely to protect his opinion of him- 
self by underestimating the ability of the other fellow, particularly if 
the other fellow occupies a lower position on the social scale. 

The abilities of the worker that may be tapped for the cooperative 
eflort differ from those of Management. That is the main reason why 
they are valuable. Management typically has a generalized knowledge 

` of engineering principles and of the production problems and processes 
in the plant. The worker, on the other hand, has a highly specific 
knowledge, drawn from his intimate daily contact with the process 
on which he is working and the machine he operates. As a result, 
he can often assist management materially in discovering ways of 
Improving the process, of reducing waste, of increasing the efficiency 
of a machine, 

Because he is quite unfettered by a knowledge of the principles of 
physics, chemistry and engineering, he is frequently able to view the 
Process on which he is working with a perspective that would be im- 
possible for management. A great many important contributions in 
science and engineering have come about because the inventor was 
able to take an absolutely fresh slant on the problem. This, above 
all else, the worker can do, Out of his fresh perspective sometimes 
emerge suggestions and ideas which, although they may appear initially 
to be foolish, have real merit. The literature of union-management 
cooperation contains example after example of suggestions submitted 
by workers that have proved practical after management has overcome 

to experiment with them.“ 

Because the worker is likely to be overawed by management’s know- 

ledge and ability, he is likely to keep his mouth shut for fear of criticism 


15 CF, Golden and Ruttenberg, op. cit, Chaps. 8 and 9. 
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and ridicule. Management must have a genuine and evident respect 
for his ability before he will feel free to express himself, 

We are not suggesting that management must be prepared to put into 
practice every idea suggested by its workers if cooperation is to be 
effective. We are suggesting that the cooperation will be fruitless un- 
less management has learned to deal with these suggestions in a way 
that does not injure the worker’s rather shaky belief in his own ability 
along these lines. Also, management must be flexible enough intel- 
lectually to recognize potential merit in a fresh point of view, and to 
experiment with ideas that may seem revolutionary in the light of accep- 
ted engincering principles. The history of science is full of examples 
of great discoveries that were ridiculed merely because they were 
somewhat unusual. 


E ma a 
The member of management who lacks faith in the worker’s ability ~ 


will demonstrate it readily in his reaction to the idea of union-manage-— 
ment cooperation. He will feel and say that it is a waste of time. , 
Although he will not be so likely to say it, he will also feel that it is- 
insulting to him to have to accept the help of workers in solving his 
problems. He believes that he is on top of the heap because of his 
own ability, and that workers are on the bottom because they lack it. 
The existence of the ability denied the worker by management is 
often demonstrated when it is utilized to defeat management’s purposes. 
It is the boast of many workers that they can “‘beat” any incentive 
system that management can devise, and the evidence tends to sup- 
port this contention. The longer union-management relations remain 
in the fighting stage, the more strongly are union members motivated 
to utilize their abilities in order to outsmart management. Itis only 
when the relationship has gone beyond the neutral stage that these 
abilities can be harnessed for the solution of common problems. 
This respect for the ability of the worker has a corollary: a realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of the worker for learning. Workers are 
likely to be humble concerning their own potentialities for development 
and learning, but they are ordinarily cager to learn if properly moti- 
vated. The fruits of ‘union-management cooperation will not be rea- 
lized unless management takes advantage of these potentialities. 


A WILLINGNESS TO SHARE EQUITABLY THE 
GAINS FROM COOPERATION è 


Neither management nor union will ever seriously consider the possi- 
bility of cooperation unless they expect to gain from it. Itis peat 
unwise to depend too much on the purely philanthropic motives 0 

man. Even the patriotic motives appealed to by the War Production 
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Board in its campaign for production-drive committees are likely to 
operate only to the extent that management and workers alike view the 
war as something very close to home. When the present crisis really 
is a crisis in their eyes—when they honestly believe that their own 
efforts can help to prevent a catastrophe—only then will this appeal 
be an effective one in promoting their joint efforts to cooperate. 
As of August 1942, one may be permitted to doubt whether this kind 
of motivation is as yet very widespread. 

There are a number of possible gains from union-management co- 
operation that the worker will recognize as important to Aim. The 
motives involved can be harnessed to the cooperative effort, however, 
only if there is a genuine willingness to share equitably the resulting 
gains. 

The first of these gains is the economic one. There is plenty of 


"evidence to suggest that the economic gains can be sizable, but there 


is not so much evidence of a willingness on management’s part to share 
them equitably. Many suggestion schemes have been set up as a 
means of stimulating the worker’s ideas for the promotion of greater 
productive efficiency. Even the more liberal of these plans seldom 
grant the worker an equitable share in the results obtained from his 
suggestions. Many of them have atop award of $50 or $100, although 
savings effected through the suggestions submitted sometimes total 
thousands of dollars per year. 

The traditional American philosophy has been individualistic. Con- 
sequently, it has been natural for management to seek ways of moti- 
vating individuals to be more productive, and to reward the individual 
for his efforts. During the past decade, however, there has been an 
increasing emphasis on collective goals. Social security, “share-the- 
work” plans, union organization, wage and hour legislation— all are 
group rather than individual phenomena. It is actually just as possible 
to harness motives to group effort as it is to individual effort," although 
we have only recently begun to recognize the fact in industry. 

_Union-management cooperation is a group effort. Although effec 
tive cooperation is unlikely if the contributions of the individual to the 
collective effort are ignored entirely, the economic gains can best be 
shared on a group basis. The economic gains of cooperation do not 
go to individual members of management. ‘There is no reason for them 
to go to individual members of the union. Some of the other gains 
can be shared in a way that rewards the contributions of the individual. 

There is a growing realization today that the possibility of economic 


16 ‘The rezent writings of the social anthropoiogists provide ample evidence. Cf, for 
example, Margaret Mead, Cooperation Among Primitive Peoples. New York: McGraw- Hill 
Book Company, 1937. 
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gain is only one of many reasons that keep the worker (as well as 
management) on the job. A second highly important motive is the 
desire for prestige and social recognition, Properly handled, this mo- 
tive becomes a powerful asset to union-management cooperation. The 
efforts of both the individual and the group may be rewarded by pro- 
per recognition. 

Investigators of the War Production Board, reporting on the experi- 
ences of companies that have installed production-drive committees, 
point out that one of the major obstacles to successful cooperation has 
been the unwillingness of management to give the union proper credit 
for its contribution to the joint effort. There is something ironic in the < 
fact that management, traditionally motivated so/e/y by the desire for i 
profits, is sometimes loath to share prestige with its own workers, — 
Nevertheless, this unwillingness on the part of management has prov- 
ed a stumbling block to successful cooperation many times in the past. 

Once move, we refer to the factor of management’s confidence in 

its own ability, which was discussed above. ‘The member of manage- 
ment who is not genuinely confident of himself feels that he loses face 
when his workers gain prestige for having contributed importantly to 
an increase in productive efficiency, He feels that, since the manage- 
ment of the productive processes is his concern and responsibility, 
any improvement in them that he has not instituted is essentially a cri- 
ticism of his own skill, Naturally, then, he is unwilling to see others 
obtain praise, since he regards that praise as criticism of himself. 
_ One of the outstanding examples of union-management coopetation 
in the country has been plagued recently by this bugaboo, The te- 
markable success of this venture has resulted in considerable publicity. 
Because of the man-bites-dog feature of the situation, the publicity has 
Stressed the contributions of the union to the cooperative efort. In 
the recent past, management has begun to play down the contributions 
of the union when discussing the situation with visitors. In this parti- 
cular instance the problem is probably not a serious one, because the 
relationship between management and union has become so mature 
that the issue will undoubtedly be discussed openly and cleared up 
by both sides before it becomes critical. The example is significant 
because it illustrates the fact that, even though the economic issue is 
Settled, the problem of sharing the further results of cooperation (pres- 
tige in this case) can be a real one, even though union-management 
relations have reached a remarkable degree of maturity. It is likely to be 
* much more critical problem in the carly stages of cooperation. — 

The gains from union-management cooperation can be shared with 
the workers in another important way : in terms of job security. When 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad began union-management cdoperation 
back in 1923, the guarantee by the company that induced the union 

F, 42 
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to try out the plan was one of job security. Certainly, if cooperation 
is effective, it will strengthen the position of the company competi- 
tively and to that extent make possible a greater stabilization of employ- 
ment and greater guarantees of job security. With the experiences of 
the past decade still fresh in their minds, this is a matter of considerable 
importance to workers. 

Some well-known instances of union-management cooperation in 
the steel industry and in the needle trades were begun as a last resort 
in companies that were about to go out of existence because of finan- 
cial insecurity. Job security was obviously a fundamental motive 
in such cases. It has been suggested by some critics that effective 
union-management cooperation can occur only under such extreme 
circumstances. It is more probable that these cases represent examples 
of a sudden maturing of union-management relations brought about 
by the necessity for surviving a real crisis. The growth process was 
speeded up materially in these instances. If the course of development 
had been normal, the stage of union-management cooperation might 
well have been delayed for several years. 

There are other potential gains from union-management cooperation 
that are somewhat intangible. Chief among these is the interest in 
the “game” of running the company successfully. There is little 
doubt that this is a basic motive of management. It can be shared with 
workers. When it is shared, some of the workers at least will begin 
to display the same loyalty to the company that is expected of manage- 
ment. The sharing of this interest inevitably narrows the gap between 
management and union. 

Economic gains, prestige, increased job security, and interest in “the 
game” are all potential consequences of union-management cooperation. 
Unless there is a genuine willingness to share the results equitably, 
there will be not only a lack of motivation for the cooperative effort 
but a real dissatisfaction with the whole relationship. Without a plan 
for the equitable sharing of results, the idea of cooperation will proba- 
bly be viewed as an attempt on management’s part to bring about 


a speed-up. The consequence of such suspicion is not cooperation 
but its antithesis, 


Unron SECURITY 


When a union is fighting with management for its existence, union- 
management cooperation is impossible. Its leaders are motivated 
primarily to get more and more from management through collective 
bargaining so that they will remain in office and the workers will remain 
in the union, When the union has achieved some form of security 
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(c-g., a maintenance-of-membership clause, a union shop, or a closed 
shop), its leaders will no longer have to weigh every move in terms of 
what their constituents will have to say about it. They can weigh 
the problems they discuss with management in terms of their real merit 
rather than in terms of their political significance for the union member- 
ship. They can count on time in which to educate their followers 
and in which to demonstrate the value of long-range rather than short- 
range goals. 

This issue is a difficult one to discuss, because the arguments that 
are usually advanced contain far more heat than light.” Regardless 
of the merits of the case, there is very little doubt that some form of 
union security is essential if union-management relations are to develop 
to full maturity. It may well be that anew formula for union security 
will be discovered which will be supetior to any of those commonly 
used today. One formula that seems to have been almost entirely 
ignored is to share the gains of union-management cooperation bet- 
ween the groups that are cooperating, namely, the management (or 
the owners) and that membership of the union. There is thus pro- 
vided a genuine motivation for joining the union, and the problems 
of coercion and freedom of contract are not involved. Union mem- 
bers may be unwilling to expend the effort involved in union-manage- 
ment cooperation if the fruits are to be shared alike with members 
and non-members. 

In general it may be pointed out that union security is normally an 
issue only during the early stages of the growth of union-management 
relations. When these relations have reached the stage where co- 
Operation is being seriously considered, and where a fair proportion 
of the factors mentioned above are present, the question of union secu- _ 
tity is likely to be settled with yery little argument. 


Muruar UNDERSTANDING 


If the reader will look back over the whole list of factors we have dis- 
Cussed, it will be apparent to him that one that has not yet been men- 
tioned specifically runs through all of them as a common thread. This 
factor is a genuine mutual understanding on the part of the participants 
in the union-management relationship. Only when this understanding 
18 present is it possible for growth to occur. 


‘ 17 For a well-documented, objective analysis of the issue, cf. ne L. Toner, The Closed 
Shop. Washin, : Ameri il on Public Affairs, 1942. . 
a ton, D, C. : American Council on fi r % 
T8 The fact that management is ordinarily unfavorably disposed toward this eres 
ment indicates that the reasons usually advanced against the union Hing Tere dn 
basic ones, 
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Unless management understands the problems of the union leaders 

that arise as a result of the nature of a union organization, the behavior 
of the leaders will be viewed with suspicion and sometimes even con- 
tempt. Unless the union leaders can acquire a genuine understanding 
of the authoritative relationships of management and their conse- 
quences, they will remain suspicious and antagonistic. 
, Unless management understands the worker’s desires for security, 
social satisfactions, prestige, and the recognition of personal worth, 
union-management cooperation will appear to be a utopian idea en- 
tirely outside the realm of practicality. 

On the other hand, unless the union can acquire a genuine unders- 
tanding of management’s desire for a productive enterprise, many of 
management’s suggestions for improving efficiency and reducing waste 
will be viewed with suspicion. Unless the union members can acquire 
an understanding of cost reduction through a knowledge of the pro- 
blems of their company, there is little point in cooperative effort to 
improve productive efficiency. 

This mutual understanding, which is so essential to the development 
of labor-management relations, is not a mere intel lectual phenomenon. 
If someone says to you, “I want to explain how this machine works,” 
and then proceeds to show you blueprints and demonstration of the 
operations of the machine in question, you will end (if he is competent) 
with an “understanding” of what he is talking about. 

On the other hand, suppose someone says to you, “I want you to 
understand how I felt when I asked the boss for a raise the other day,” 
and then goes on to describe his feelings as he approached. the boss, 
his reaction when he discovered that the boss was in a bad temper 
because he had just lost a large order to his chief competitor, and his 
crushing disappointment when the request for a raise was indignantly 
refused. Whether or not you “understand” in this case depends not 
upon a mere knowledge of the facts but upon your ability to put 
yourself into the other fellow’s shoes emotionally. This ability 
to put yourself in the place of the other fellow and to feel as he does 
is an important means by which tolerance and trust are developed 
in people who deal with each other day by day. 

~Union-management meetings are often carried on in an atmosphere 
of “being logical” or “sticking to the hard facts.” When this atmos- 
phere exists, a barrier is raised against the expression of feelings and 
emotions. The men who insist on logic and facts will almost certainly 
fail to get “out on the table” the nonlogical opinions and feelings that 
are important to real understanding. Cooperation under these cif- 
cumstances is an impossibility. 

We have aimed high in this discussion, but we do not believe we have 
been unrealistic. None of these requirements for union-management 
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cooperation are impractical, although some of them may be difficult 
to achieve in particular situations at particular times. Instances of 
really successful cooperation are indeed rare, partly because union- 
management relations in this country are still generally in the early 
stages of growth, and partly because most people do not realize the 
requirements for genuine cooperation. The existence of even a few 
remarkably mature relationships gives the lie to those who insist 
that union-management cooperation is but an idealist’s pipedream. 

There are many union-management combinations that are today, after 
a normal healthy growth, enjoying a collective bargaining relation- 
ship that they would have thought fantastic a few years ago. If they 
have the patience to accept the inevitable slowness and unevenness 
of psychological growth, if each side has enough self-confidence to 
permit a belief in the ability and honesty of the other, and if they have 
a real understanding not only of the factual but also of the emotional 
problems involved, they will, over the next few years, make the tran- 
sition to a relationship whose potentialities have been only dimly 
perceived: genuine union-management cooperation. 


Haig Chemical Company (A) 


THE HAIG CHEMICAL Company had been manufacturing fine chemicals 
since 1909 in a plant at Baltimore, Maryland. The company purchased 
raw materials and manufactured them into bulk chemicals for use by 
pharmaceutical and drug concerns, food and beverage manufacturers, 
industries and the arts, and by physicians, dentists, and veterinarians. 
The principal function of the company was a factory processing of . 
chemicals. The plant originally consisted of a single small building, 
but by 1929 had grown into a large modern plant. The total net sales 
in 1929 were $8,100,000, Although sales dropped during the depres- 
sion to $6,210,000 in 1932, by 1938 the figure had risen again to 
$9,700,000. Exhibit I gives the sales record of the company. New 
product developments and the wat quadrupled sales between 1938 
and 1945, 

Before 1933 all manufacturing had been organized under an opera- 
tions department, which was responsible for experimentation and re- 
search, process and product development, production methods, and 
factory operation. All the technical personnel were administered by 


this department. 


This case, Haig Chemical Company (A) EA-A 34-A, was prepared by R. S. Laing, 
Research Assistant, under the direction of Professor Edmund P. Lecnard of ped 
vard University Graduate School of Business Administration, as the basis for class 
discussion rather than to illustrate cither effective or ineffective handling of an a 
ministrative situation. Copyright ©) 1948 by the President and Fellows of Harva: 
College, Used by specfic permssion. 

All names have been disguised. 
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ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


ThE Haig Chemical Company in the carly thirties had adopted a policy 
of expanding its research activities as a means of insuring its long-run 
growth and the maintenance of its position in the chemical industry. 
One of the first steps in this program was the organization of a scpa- 
rate research department reporting to the president of the company. 

In 1933 the research department had been organized to provide 
modern facilities for research in organic chemistry, biochemistry, phy- 
sical and inorganic chemistry, microbiology, process development, and 
chemical engineering. In the years between 1933 and the beginning 
of the war large expenditures were made for the expansion of this re- 
search program, and modern laboratories were constructed” with the 
latest equipment and manned by high-grade scientists, chemists and 
technicians. The research activities of this department were closely 
co-ordinated with government, medical, educational, and scientific so- 
cieties and agencies throughout the country to exchange ideas and 
to supplement the work of these various agencies, and the research 
department soon began to make a substantial contribution to the pure 
science of chemistry. 


Exuintr 1 


HAIG CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Year Total Net Sales 
$ 
1929 8,100,000 
1931 7,150,000 
1932 t 6,210,000 
1933 7,000,000 
1934 7,550,000 
1935 8,370,000 
1936 9,450,000 
1937 10,350,000 
1938 9,700,000 
1939 13,230,000 
ta 1940 15,660,000 
1941 ` 25,650,000 
1942 28,100,000 
1943 37,530,000 
> 1944 37,440,000 
m 1945 37,350,000 


In the years following the foundation of the Haig research depart- 
ment its chemists, engineers, and technicians pioneered in the discovery, 
development, production, and clinical evaluation of a number of new 
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products which represented important advances in medicine, nutrition, 
and industrial chemistry. Because the demand for these products, es- 
pecially during the war years, far exceeded the company’s ability to 
produce them, facilities were expanded rapidly, and in 1945 these new 
products represented nearly 50%, of the total sales of the Haig com- 
pany, whereas in 1938 they had represented only about 1% of the sales. 
Largely as a result of the development and production of these new 
items, the sales of the Haig company grew from $9,700,000 in 1938 
to $37,530,000 in 1943. Coincident with this growth in sales volume 
was a rapid and appreciable expansion both in plant facilitics and in 
number of personnel. The research department had become a vital 
part of the Haig company, contributing appreciably to the growth of the 
company in sales volume and in prestige. 

The research department had originally been given the over-all 
responsibility for the development of new products and was in charge 
of a product from the time of its discovery until all the production 
difficulties had been overcome and the product had been turned over 
to the factory for manufacturing on a full scale. 

The transition between the discovery of a new product by the re- 
search department and large-scale factory production of that item 
represented many steps involving long periods of experimentation, 
testing, processing, and designing. One executive characterized the 
number and variety of problems that arose during. this period of 
transition as “absolutely incredible.” In the early stages of develop- 
ment in the research department the product was analyzed and tested 
to determine possible industrial uses, medicinal application, toxicity, 
and curative powers, after which petiod production was finally accom- 
plished in test-tube quantities. Before the product left the research 
laboratories, processes for larger-scale production were formulated. 

At this stage also the development division of the research depart- 
ment analyzed the product to determine the advisability of producing 
it on a large-scale factory basis. Considerations of cost, probt, avail- 
ability of materials, need for the product by industry or medicine, sui- 
tability for plant production, and possible future developments were 
presented to the president and the management commi 
research director with a recommended course of action. A 

The Haig company operated on the principle that it was wise to 
“make all your mistakes on a small scale and your profits on 4 large 


scale.” When decision to make a product had been reached and,the 
» 


YThe management committee, composed of Mr. Haig; Mr. Towne, the operations vice 
president; Mr, Ranyard, sales vice president; Mr. Nordly, the treasurer; Mr, Ferguson, 
the legal officer; and Mr. Richard Robinson, the secretary, was organized for the pur- 
Pose of making company operating decisions. at 
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research laboratories had decided on the most suitable manufacturing 
processes, the item was taken to the pilot plant where production was 
begun on a small scale. In the pilot plant, the chemical engincers, 
aided by the chemists who had developed the product, designed and 
operated a small unit to test the processes for manufacturing the item. 
Here the processes were revised to fit larger-scale production; mecha- 
nical engineers were called in to design machinery and equipment for 
future factory production; industrial engineers began to lay plans for 
factory scheduling, layout, packaging, shipping and flow of materials; 
and construction engineers made arrangements for any necessary ex- 
pansion of plant facilities. Production in the pilot plant continued 
until the processes were satisfactory and the factory layout was ready for 
fullscale production. In some cases an item had been produced in the 
pilot plant for as long as two years because plant expansion had not 
been completed, the factory was therefore not ready for full-scale pro- 
duction, and yet there was an urgent need by the government, the arm- 
ed forces, or civilian medicine for the product, even in quantities pro- 
duced by the pilot plant. 

With the shift of the production of the item from the pilot plant to 
the factory came a further period of redesign of equipment and change 
in process to fit the larger scale of manufacture. The chemical, mecha- 
nical, industrial, and construction engineers were all active during 
this period in efforts to iron out all the wrinkles in the factory process. 
Even after the process was satisfactory and production completely 
turned over to the factory staff, research continued on the product 
and the process to discover other possible derivatives, by-products, 
substitute raw materials, faster or cheaper methods, and additional 
applications. 

The organization of the research department is shown in [Exhibit 2. 
The department was subdivided into seven divisions: three were invol- 
ved with pure scientific research; two were concerned with product 
and process development and chemical engineering; one was a records 
and information division; and one was a service group for the depart- 
ment. 

t The three pure research divisions engaged in organic and biochemical, 
microbiological, and physical and inorganic research involving investi- 
gation and experimentation in such fields as toxicology, pharmacology, 
chemotherapy, therapeutics, microanalysis, entomology, synthesis, 
nuttition, textile chemistry, and cereal chemistry. These divisions uti- 
lized the department’s thoroughly equipped laboratories for their re- 
search. Each of the three groups was under the supervision of a direc- 
tor who was responsible to Dr. Alvin Dowell, the research director. 
Senior chemists in each group were in charge of various types of ex- 
perimentation or of particular product analyses. These senior chemists 
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were all men with college degrees in chemistry or physics, many of them 
had doctors’ degrees, and some had taught the sciences in colleges, 

Several top executives of the company characterized the chemists 
as follows: they were singularly devoted to pure science for science’s 
sake, and research work represented a principal objective in their 
lives. As a group also, they were disdainful of the money-making ap- 
plications of science to production and engineering. These chemists 
were individualistic in their attitudes and in their working techniques, 
and yet they tended to band together as a group of common interest 
and to set themselves apart in thinking as well in attitude from the 
other groups inthe company. As individuals, they devoted long hours 
to the laboratories and were conscientious and untiring in their investi- 
gations, becoming so absorbed in their work that they frequently be- 
came oblivious of surroundings and other people. A combination of 
imagination, inspiration, adequate background, and hard work was res- 
ponsible for their success in research, The senior chemists were res- 
ponsible to the director of their division, who was in each case a man 
of long experience with interests and background similar to their own. 
He commanded their respect principally on the basis of his scientific 
skill and accomplishments. The research director, Dr. Dowell, was 
highly thought of by the senior chemists because of his prominence 
in pure scientific research and the manner in which he had organized the 
department to provide a high degree of scientific freedom to the che- 
mists. He worked on the theory that the success of the research de- 
partment could not be measured in daily output but must be consider- 
ed in the light of months and years of results. 

Of the two development divisions under the Associate Director of 
the research department, the development research division likewise 
Was composed of senior chemists utilizing a laboratory for scientific pro- 
cess development, while the chemical technology division included the 
chemical engineers who were studying process application to pilot 
plant and factory operation. The chemists in the former division were 
men similar to those described in the pure research divisions except that 
their work involved investigation of process rather than product dis- 
covery and analysis. ‘They were required to work rather closely with, 
the chemical engineering group, which applied their processes to 
pilot plant and finally to full-scale production. There was a tie between 
the chemists and the chemical engineers based on the similarity of their 
work, but, according to nontechnical executives, the chemists as a group 
felt that the pure scientific aspects of product and process development 
Were of prime importance and that the chemical engineering and deve- 
lopment work was of a less highly skilled and scientific nature. 

The chemical engineers were men trained in college either in che- 
mistry or chemical engineering. Some shad doctors’ degrees and all 
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were fundamentally interested in applied chemistry and physics. The 
function of this group was to work in conjunction with the process che- 
mists, to become familiar with the process, and to streamline it for pilot 
plant and factory use. Various features were considered by this 
group, including plant and equipment design, yield rates, rate of pro- 
duction, and scheduling of flow. It was evident to company executives 
that they respected the senior chemists in the department and were 
generally tolerant of the group scientific pride felt by the chemists. 

In the laboratories, in addition to the senior chemists, were numerous 
younger chemists and technicians. Most of these were college gra- 
duates, who visioned a future in chemistry similar to that enjoyed by 
the senior chemists. ‘The attitude of devotion to science was prevalent 
throughout the laboratory groups. 

The information and business office divisions were purely service 
functions for the department, established to provide an ample library, 
patent information, technical information, and various office and con- 
trol services. 

The research department had been established and developed with 
large expenditures by the Haig company, and both the executives and 
the scientific men expressed their view that the facilities for both scienti- 
fic work and comfortable office space were excellent. The laboratories 
Were spacious, well lighted, well ventilated and strictly modern; the 
Offices and work rooms for chemists and engineers were large, com- 
fortable, and well equipped; the setvice facilities were many; and the 
routine was conducive to uninterrupted study and investigation. The 
top management considered physical conditions for research tobe nearly. 
ideal, and the chemists and chemical engineers were obviously well 
Satisfied with the arrangements. 


THE ENGINEERING GROUPS 


In developing a product from test-tube to full-scale factory production, 
the research department had the staff assistance of several groups of 
engifeers. In addition to its own chemical engineers, it had the services 
Of mechanical engineers, industrial engineers, maintenance and cons- 
truction engineers, as well as the factory production staff when needed. 
These engineers and the factory staff were under the line supervision 
of Mr. J. E. Towne, the operations vice president of the company. 
The mechanical engineers were college-trained men for the most 
Part, with degrees in mechanical engineering. This group was pri- 
marily concerned with the design of machinery and equipment for the 
pilot plant and factory. Upon specifications furnished by the chemical 
engineers and determined by observation and experiment, the mechani- 
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cal engineers designed, procured, and installed such items as pumps, 
cylinders, piping, pressure chambers, heating units, refrigeration units, 
cranes, pulleys, and the hundreds of other pieces of equipment involved 
in chemical processing. These engineers were required to work in 
close conjunction with the chemical engineers who were charged with 
setting up the process in both pilot plant and factory. The chemical 
engineers as a group considered the mechanical engineers as a less 
highly skilled group performing a service function. 

The industrial engineers were probably the most heterogeneous of 
all the engineering groups, largely because industrial engineering is one 
of the more recently developed and accepted engineering fields. In 
this group were men, mostly college graduates, who had. been trained 
in mechanical, civil or commercial engineering and in business or eco- 
nomics, as well as men trained only in night school classses. ‘The men 
in this category were the least specialized, the least technical and per- 
haps the least important engineering group in so far as new products 
were concerned. The functions of the industrial engineers consisted 
of scheduling production, planning flow of materials, providing packag- 
ing and shipping facilities, and making time and motion studies. The 
industrial engineers worked with the chemical engineers to determine 
the length and type of process, the skills involved, the safety precau- 
tions required, the packaging needed, and details for the time and mo- 
tion study. The industrial engineers contacted the mechanical engine- 
ets regarding layout of machinery, speed of operations, and operators 
required. The industrial engineers similarly worked with maintenance 
and construction engineers in the design and construction of plant 
facilities involving the flow of materials and the speed of operation. 
Company executives believed that the chemical engineers looked up- 
on the industrial engineers as a nonscientific service group instrumen- 
tal in the details of scheduling and planning. ‘The mechanical and 
industrial engineers were closely related in background and general 
interest, and usually agreed readily on matters of machinery layout 
and operation. A 

„The maintenance and construction engineers were a group of mecha- 
nical, civil, and electrical engineers, college trained for the most part, 
although some were noncollege men who had experience in contract- 
ing and construction work. The responsibility of this group was pis 
marily the construction or alteration of plant facilities to accommodate 
new or revised process and to maintain facilities throughout the 
plant. When a new process was scheduled for factory operation, the 
maintenance and construction group in conjunction with the other 
engineering groups, and in accordance with specifications of the 
chemical and mechanical engineers, constructed the required machi- 
nery foundations, extended the factory, revised ceiling heights, and 
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provided service piping. This engineering group had the lowest 
percentage of college-trained personnel and had a less vital part in new 


product procedure than the other groups and was principally involved 


in plant maintenance, construction, and alteration in accordance with 
independent specificatons. The chemical engineers, in particular, were 
not accustomed to working in close conjunction with this group. 

The factory production staff was responsible for the actual operation 
of production processes. This group composed of chemists and 
some chemical engineers, specialized in the problems of equipment 
Operation and efficient production, They were strictly an operational 
group and did not assume responsibility for a product until the research 
department relinquished its control of the products’ development 
and turned it over to the factory. In the initial establishment of a 
product in the factory, however, the factory staff assigned men to work 
With the chemical engineers as well as with the mechanical, industrial, 
and construction engineers, in instituting the process and in learning 
the details of the operation preparatory to assuming full control of the 
factory production. The viewpoint of the chemical engineers that 
chemical perfection in the product and process was essential sometimes 
proved to be at variance with the practical viewpoint taken by the 
factory engineers, who held that compromises must be made to adapt 
the process to factory convenience and scheduling. 


ORGANIZATION OF ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENTS 


Before 1943, there had been no concerted effort to unify all the engine- 
ering functions within the company into a centralized engineering 
department. Each group of engineers, except those in the research 
department, had reported to the operations vice president. The indus- 
trial engineers were a separate group under Mr. T. B. Watson and the 
mechanical, construction, and maintenance engineers were directed 
by Mr. R. A. Merrill. Each group had a particular function to per- 
form. Each group usually exhibited a fractional point of view on 
new product development and there was not so much intergroup fc 
derstanding as might have been desirable. The management consi er- 
ed, however, that the organization was functioning tolerably well, in 
View of its rate of change and growth. 

As the company grew rapidly and added new ara 
its plant and personnel, the lack of engineering centralization became 
more and more noticeable. The increasing scale of operations, Ti 
Problems of plant expansion, and new products increased the oo 
the operations vice president in coordination of factory activities. This 
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in turn reduced the time he had for coordination of the work of the 
engineering groups at the very time when the volume of that work 
required not only more supervisory attention but possibly some fur- 
ther degree of specialization. The engineering groups continued to 
work together and with the research department on an informal basis 
of past practice. The results during the period of rapid expansion 
were as follows : many instances of duplication of effort, lack of coor- 
dination between engineering groups, inadequacies of data and statis- 
tics, and waste of time caused by conflicts of responsibility and autho- 
tity between the engineering groups. Sometimes engineers were 
assigned to a job for which they were less well qualified than other en- 
gineers. For instance, the research department frequently asked me- 
chanical engineers to handle certain projects that might better have 
been handled by industrial engineers. ‘There was no central control 
functioning effectively to determine responsibility and authority, to 
assign jobs, to avoid duplication, to gather data centrally, to centralize 
engineering facilities, to settle disputes, and to act as an expediting 
agent in carrying through proper action to conclusion. 

An example of the duplication and inconvenience coincident with 
the noncentralization of engineering facilities was the drafting depart- 
ment. The engineering drafting department was located about one- 
quarter of a mile from most of the engineering groups in the plant. 
Some of the groups did their own drafting, to avoid sending prints 
back and forth to the drafting department; other groups were forced 
to make it standard practice to senda girl on a bicycle at regular in- 
tervals to the drafting department to deliver or pick up drawings and 
blueprints. Although the inconvenience, annoyance and loss of time 
to the engineers were obvious, no action had ever been taken to cot- 
rect the situation. 

An excellent example of the errors and inefficiencies occasioned by 
the lack of centralized control of enginecring was illustrated at the 
time of the construction of a new plant near the existing plant in Balti- 
more. In the construction of the plant building the chemical engine- 
ers had required in their plans and estimates a 14-foot unobstructed 
overhead clearance. After the building had been constructed, how- 
ever, it was discovered that service piping required for the floor above 
had to be placed below the ceiling and thus the unobstructed height 
was reduced to 10 feet in some locations. This costly error was en- 
tirely due to the fact that no central control was placed on the engine- 
ering phases of the construction, to check such features and to insure 
that the chemical engineers and the construction engincers had co- 
ordinated their efforts on the design and erection of the building. 

Top officials, in addition, referred to the existence of friction between 
the chemical engineers attached to the research department and the other 
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engineering groups. This friction centered on the question as to which 
group was more qualified to handlea new product through the pilot 
plant and the factory. One of the chemical engineers expressed the 
reaction of the group when he said to one of the factory chemists, “Of 
course it’s a research department job to supervise a new product 
till the factory methods are straightened out and all the wrinkles are 
gone from the process. Dr. Dowell is responsible for it up to that 
point, and we belong to the research department, so we'll keep the job 
till it’s completed and then we’ll turn it over to the factory. You fac- 
tory people don’t know anything about research, chemistry, chemical 
engineering, or the history of the discovery and development of this 
product. How can you be trusted to make it till we show you how ?” 
The factory chemist countered by saying, “You research people should 
stick to your test tubes. Chemists and scientists have no business ever 
leaving the lab, You certainly don’t understand factory operation 
and that’s why we are having so much trouble getting these new items 
produced. You keep thinking you are in a lab making 20 cc instead 
of in the factory making thousands of pounds. We know the factory 
setup. All we need is the process; we'll do the rest !” $ 
In 1943, the company’s management committee began discussions 

on the question of the consolidation of all engineering groups into 

a single engincering department. Mr. Towne, the operations vice 

president was particularly active in promoting such a reorganization. 

Mr. ‘Towne was able to convince the committee and Mr. Haig, on the 

basis of facts and figures which he presented, that the existing decentra- 

; tion was responsible for numerous dupli- 

| that in a $37,000,000 business, 

it was essential that the en- 


lized engineering organiza 
cations and inefficiencies. He suggested 
engaged primarily in technical production, al 
gineering function be centralized under one leader and unified as to put- 
pose, methods, and controls. 

At Mr. Haig’s request, Mr. Towne had a stud and a r 
prepared by several of the principal company engineers which indicated 
the prevailing weaknesses of the existing engineering organization and 
proposed changes needed to accomplish engineering unification. This 
report was submitted by Mr. Towne to Mr. Haig and to the management 
committee. It provided that all engineering, including chemical 
engineering now under the research department, should be centralized 
in a new engineering department under the operations vice president. 

When the plan for the proposed engineering department ae 
known throughout the plant there was outspoken opposition from the 
chemical engineers and a rivalry among the other fengineening groups 
as to which was to play the most prominent part in the proposed ern- 
gincering department. Mr. Weidlich, head of the chemical aes 
group, made his attitude known to Mr. Merrill, the head of the mecha- 


y made and a report 
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nical and construction engineers when he said, “We don’t feel that 
we are nearly as much engineers as we are chemists. Our particular 
job is new products, and we work as closely as possible with research. 
By the time these products become factory problems for engineers we 
are through with them. I can’t understand how you figure we could 
be separated from the research department and still carry along these 
new products. It just doesn’t make sense. I think the rest of the 
mechanical, industrial, and construction engineers might consolidate 
within your own department and call it an engineering section, if you 
want, but I’m certainly opposed to including all chemical engineers 
in that group because we just don’t belong.” 
Dr. Dowell, director of research, when consulted on the issue by Mr. 
_ Haig, the president, expressed himself as opposed to the change involv- 
ing the chemical engineers. Dr. Dowell explained his attitude when 
he said, “I’ve consulted with Dr. Holland, my assistant, and we agree 
that itis undesirable from our viewpoint to divorce the chemical engi- 
neers from our organization as long as we are charged with new-pro- 
duct responsiblity from lab to factory and we must depend so heavily 
on these engineers for the accomplishment of the job. It’s inconceiv- 
able to me that such a program would secure results if I were forced 
to call on another separately run department to accomplish the critical 
features of a job for which I’m held responsible.” 

In December, 1943, the Haig company engaged the Garfield Com- 
pany, management consultants, to study the management and organiza- 
_tion problems occasioned by the rapid growth and expansion of the 
company. One of the first issues facing the consulting firm was the 
question of the proposed new engineering department. For several 
months the Garfield Company representatives familiarized themselves 
with the existing organization, the methods and procedures of research 
and production, and the inadequacies and deficiencies of the system. 
Finally, in June, 1944, the firm recommended to management that 4 
consolidation of all engineering functions, including chemical engineer- 
ing, be effected as soon as practical. The Garfield Company also recom- 
mended that an experienced engineer be brought in from the outside 
to assume the duties of chief engineer. 

Although the report of the Garfield Company was similar in most 
respects to that submitted by Mr. Towne, the management felt that 
the investigation of the problem by the consultants had been of value. 
In the first place, management had been able to confirm its own decision 
on the issue, based on the report by company engineers; and in the 
second place, the presence of the Garfield Company as well-known 
consultants had given the question a position of importance through- 
out the plant and had done much toward convincing the research de- 
partment and the chemical engineers that action was necessary. Al- 
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though most of the chemical engineers still opposed the change, the 
recommendations made by the Garfield Company, as unbiased consul- 
tants, partially convinced them on the merit of the contemplated cen- 
tralization of all the engineering functions. 

Mr. Haig agreed to the recommendation that the company hire an 
outsider as chief engineer. He thought a new man would be able to 
work more co-operatively with Dr. Dowell, who had opposed the trans- 
fer of the chemical engineers. The new chief engineer required experi- 
ence in chemical, mechanical, industrial maintenance, and construc- 
tion engineering or a knowledge of how to use these types of engineers 
effectively. The growth of the company had created a need for a new 
type of technical chief. The management, not anticipating such rapid 
growth, had not given its various engineering heads a chance to ac- 
quire this broad experience, with the result that the top management 
doubted the possibilities of promotion from within to the new posi- 
tion. Given a new chief engineer with capacity for leadership, the 
management believed that any disappointment the old chiefs might feel 
would be offset in part by the fact that the expansion would give 
each of them greater responsibilities, a larger volume of work, and 
larger organizations to supervise. A new man, it was thought, might 
approach the question of division of responsibility between research 
and engineering with less bias than an insider. f s 

Accordingly, in January, 1945, the Haig company employed Mr. C. 
P. Ryan as chief engineer and charged him with the responsibility of 
organizing the engineering department; that is, centralizing all the com- 
pany’s engineering groups and functions, establishing the responsibili- 
ties of the engineering department in the company organization, and 
developing procedures for the satisfactory coordination of the engine- 
ering function with the other departments of the company, especially 
the research department, In accordance with its philosophy of manage- 
ment, the Haig company allowed Mr. Ryan great flexibility and freedom 
of action in his efforts to establish this department. Mr. Haig instructed 
him in general on the results desired, but was neither prepared nor 
did he desire to give Ryan definite responsibilities and courses of 
action. Mr. Haig stated the company philosophy ina few words when 
he said, “We want to accomplish these changes by evolution rather than 
revolution. We want to let them develop gradually with as little heat 
from friction as possible. We can’t be sure now of the ultimate goal, 
and to freeze a procedure or policy before it is seasoned would be bad 
business. We must crawl before we can walk.” : A 

Mr. Ryan was a man about 50 years of age who had been vice presi- 
dent of a small chemical manufacturing company in charge of engine- 
cring and manufacture. He had had nearly 25 years’ PapoHenee n 
chemistry and chemical engineering and was experienced in the techni- 
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ques of chemical production. He was later described by Mr. Wat- 
son as “a hard-boiled sort of man who knows his job and who’s not 
an casy man to talk down. He’s reasonable and logical, but will never 
abandon a thing that he believes in. He’s exactly the man we've 
needed for this job, especially since there’s been so much opposition 
to the plan.” 

Because he was convinced that one of the important steps in centra- 
lizing all engineers into a compact organization was to accomplish a 
physical consolidation of all engineering functions, Mr. Ryan laid plans 
for moving all Haig engineers, including the chemical engineers, into 
the same building. In June, 1945, the engineering department moved 
into the new building, which included desk and office space, «|: \fting 
and blueprint facilities, an engineering records room for the colivation 
of data and statistics, and a conference room. 

There were minor problems of adjustments to the new space set- 
up. Mr. Watson, who as head of the industrial engineers was in charge 
of planning and laying out the new engineering department office, had 
planned to avoid the use of cubicles for individual offices. Although 
the use of glassed-in cubicles was prevalent in the other company office 
buildings, Mr. Watson thought them a waste of limited space, and, 
in addition, he believed that more work could be accomplished in an 
engineering office without the obstacles to informal communication 
presented by glassed-in offices. Previously, the chemical engineers 
had enjoyed unusually good office space in the research buildings, and 
the loss of these physical comforts had been one of their objections to 
the move. The question of individual offices was under discussion 
for several weeks; Mr. Watson explained to Mr. Weidlich, the head 
chemical engineer, that the limited available floor space would not per- 
mit all the engineers to have enclosed offices. Ultimately, however, 

he decided in order to promote harmony to give the chemical engineers 
their offices, even though the remainder of the engineers would have 
none, 
_In planning the engineering department Mr. Ryan adopted the 
following organizational setup : 
Sone nt Operations — 
Mr. Towne 
| Chief Engineer ‘| 
Mr. Ryan 


Paea N | 
| | ) i r Oe E 


Industrial | Chemical | | Mechanical i ~ Construction & 
Engineers Engincers Engincers Maintenance Engincess 


Mr. Watson Mr. Weidlich | : | Mr. Cody i] Mr. Merrill 
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To accomplish this change, he had to break up the previous combi- 
nation of the mechanical, construction and maintenance engineers who 
had all worked under Mr. Merrill. In the new organization Mr. Merrill 
kept the construction and maintenance engineers and his former 
assistant, Mr. Cody, took charge of the mechanical engineers. Mr. 
Merrill did not receive this step favorably. -He had been with the 
Haig company for nearly 20 years, he had actually hoped for the posi- 
tion of chief engineer, and he had been none too pleased with the in- 
troduction of Mr. Ryan as the chief engineer. Mr. Merrill, a self- 
made man, with very little formal education, had shown himself very 
capable in his operation of the mechanical, construction, and main- 
tenance groups. Mr. Towne and Mr. Haig had not selected him for the 
position of chief engineer primarily because his background was limited 
and included very little chemical or industrial engineering. 

After Mr. Ryan had accomplished the physical consolidation of the 
engineers and had defined the departmental organization as shown by 
the chart below, he set about to establish yardsticks for appraisal of re- 
sults, to provide incentives for outstanding work, to institute informal 
channels of communication, and personally and forcefully to present 
the viewpoint of the combined engineering groups in any company 
discussions involving engineers. He held numerous dinner meetings 
at a Baltimore hotel, at which time the entire engineering force, under 
pleasant social surroundings, was able to discuss departmental engine- 
ering issues. Mr. Ryan made daily efforts to become familiar with his 
engineers, with the plant and its procedures, with key men in the re- 
search department and in the factory, and with the situations which 
arose causing confusion and conflict. . ; 

Mr. Ryan made a particular effort to reach close understanding with 
his four engineering group heads. He planned frequent conferences 
with Watson, Weidlich, Cody, and Merrill, in which they discussed 
in detail the problems that arose in their work, the areas which had for- 
merly produced disagreement, the best procedures to follow, and other 
points involving the engineering department. In addition, Mr. Ryan 
dropped in to sce these men at irregular intervals to discuss informally 
some phase of the department’s operation. Mr. Ryan took the four 
men into his confidence on matters involving the department, parti- 
cularly where departmental policy in regard to relations with other 
departments was concerned. Inall these discussions, Mr. Ryan proved 
himself receptive to the ideas and opinions of the other engineers and 
was forceful in following up, outside the department, the decisions rea- 
ched in conference within the department. By giving wide distribution 
to any letters, publications, or memoranda involving the department 
he hoped to develop interest by all engineers in departmental activities. 
He made it clear by memoranda that achievement by engineers would 
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be recognized within the department and.made the basis for promotion, 
salary raises, and company recognition. Through his group leaders 
he attempted to establish yardsticks for appraisal of results by clarify- 
ing the particular functions of each group and the basis for satisfactory 
performance. The group leaders were to assign engineers to particular 
projects and to follow up their efforts in carrying out the details of the 
project. 

During this readjustment period Mr. Ryan made special efforts to 
reach an understanding with Dr. Dowell on matters of responsibi- 
lity, coordination, and authority between the two departments. The 
two men spent considerable time together in office meetings in the pilot 
plant and in the factory, discussing ways and means of placing new-pro- 
duct development on a smooth functioning basis. At many of these 
discussions, Watson, Weidlich, Cody, Merrill, certain research depart- 
ment personnel, and various engineers were present. As problems 
arose that were difficult to settle on the spot, the engineers and chemists 
involved sometimes familiarized Dr. Dowell, Dr. Holland, and Mr. 
Ryan with the problem so that it might be settled by the formulation 
of a principle that would apply to other similar instances. 

Dr. Dowell maintained responsibility for new products until they 
were being produced without difficulty in the factory. Mr. Ryan con- 
sidered it the responsibility of his own department to provide all the 
functional services required by the research group. That is, the che- 
mical engineets were to work in conjunction with the chemists on pro- 
cess and pilot plant operation; the mechanical engineers were to furnish 
all the machinery and equipment for pilot plant and factory operation; 
the industrial engineers were to take responsibility for all scheduling, 
time study, packaging and shipping; the construction and maintenance 
engineers were to provide plant space and plant layout for the process; 
and finally, the engineering department was to coordinate these engine- 
ering functions to providemaximum control, minimum duplication, and 
the greatest possible effectiveness in aiding the research department 
to place a new item in quantity production. 

Although Dr. Dowell held the responsibility for new products, 
Mr. Ryan, as chief engineer, possessed in effect a power of veto over 
any step in the process which he felt was inadvisable from an engine- 
ering point of view. For instance, if the research department decided 
to install a process involving equipment and machinery which did not 
meet with the chief engincer’s approval, for reasons of design, cost 
or availability, Mr. Ryan discussed his objection with Dr. Dowell, at- 
tempted to reach an agreement, and, if necessary, took the problem to 
the management committee for decision. 

As time passed, it became evident that the engineers were all work- 
ing together under one roof, were beginning to understand the attitudes 
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of the other groups, and were responsible to one authority, Mr. Ryan, 
who was responsible for their promotions and recognition as well as 
for their activity. This caused a noticeable decrease in the friction 
which had existed. The chemical engineers became accustomed to 
their new surroundings, although they continued to spend a consi- 
derable amount of time in the research department, particularly with 
the development chemists. They discovered that the move had not 
appreciably changed their relationships with the chemists and the research 
department. The chemical engineers developed individual friendships 
with men in the mechanical, industrial, and maintenance and construc- 
tion groups, and found it easier to communicate informally with these 
groups. It became a common sight in the engineering office as well 
as in the pilot plant and factory, to see members of several engineering 
groups discussing, informally, problems, relating to certain features 
ofa new product’s development. Early in 1946, Mr. Weidlich, the head 
of the chemical engineers, who had so opposed the consolidation move, 
said to Mr. Merrill, “Bob, I’m actually surprised at how well this de- 
partment is working out. It may be OK after all, and we are begin- 
ning to enjoy it here. There’s no doubt that we are getting along bet- 
ter, and certainly it’s easy to see an improvement in the procedure on 
new products. Hope we didn’t give too much trouble in the beginning.” 

At the same time an increased smoothness was noticeable in the 
manner in which the groups carried out their functions in the pilot 
plant and in the factory. Mr. Weidlich and his chemical engineers be- 
came more familiar with the other engineering personnel and were bet- 
ter able to call on the right group for assistance and to explain what 
was required. The chemical engineers dominated the pilot plant be- 
cause of their knowledge of the process, but came to rely on the Se 
chanical engineers, particularly for consultation on machinery design. 
Although Dr. Dowell and the research department still held the ofli- 
cial responsibility for the product from beginning to end, the engine- 
ering groups actually took charge during the pilot plant and factory 
stages, and the research people began to serve mainly inan advisory 
capacity on the chemical aspects of the process. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH 


By June, 1946, there had been no formal change in the responsibility 
of the research department for development of products from test-tube 
to full-scale factory production. The topic was being discussed, how- 
ever by engineers and by research personnel. Some of the,engineers 
seemed to feel that the new engineering department should take over 
formally at pilot plant stage whereas the. research men could see no 
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reason why they should give up a responsibility that had been theirs since 
1933 and without which they might not be fully capable of develop- 
ing products and processes in accordance with their ideal standard. 
Since the volume of research work had increased so much and was of 
such great importance to the company, it was a moot question in the 
minds of many whether once again growth required a reshuffle of res- 
ponsibilities. More specifically, the question was how responsibility 
for product development should be divided between reseatch, engine- 
ering, and the factory production staff. The views of several people 
regarding this question follow. 

Under the operational scheme visualized by the engineers the new 
product development would be generally as follows: When the re- 
search lab discovered a new product and had conducted sufficient 
preliminary research to justify study of the item and process from a pro- 
duction point of view, the chemical engineers would begin to work 
with research chemists and familiarized themselves with the process. 
When decision was made to go ahead with production, the chemical 
engineers would make arrangements to institute the product in the 
pilot plant, and the mechanical and industrial engineers could assist 
whete necessaty. When the pilot plant operation was ready, the che- 
mical engineers and chemists would jointly set the process in operation, 
but at this point the responsibility would shift because the major por- 
tion of the work load shifted from research to engineering. The 
chemists assigned by research to the project would continue to work 
with the chemical engineers. As the pilot plant operations became 
smooth and the product prepared for the factory, the research chemists 
would have less and less to do and could be reassigned by the research 
department, with the understanding that they were available for con- 
sultation on any problems that might arise on the later development 
of the problem. 

The foregoing viewpoint was not shared generally by the research 
department. The research department had felt the pressure by the 
engineering department ever since its organization particularly as the 
engineering department increased in scope and effectiveness and bore 
more and more of the burden of carrying along the new product. Mr. 
Burnett, one of the research department division heads, explained his 
attitude by saying: “It’s my opinion that research ona product discov ered 
and developed in our research labs and destined for production in our 
factory is aot completed until all the kinks are taken out of the fac- 
tory process. To say that research is over when the product leaves 
the lab is ridiculous. ‘The only reason the item leaves the lab is that 
we feel better equipped to carry out the advanced stages of the research 
in the pilot plant and factory. Our job is more than the discovery of 
the product and the formula: it is, in addition, the discovery of the 
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best means of processing it. Thatisa job for a trained chemist, es- 
pecially for the chemist who did the primary research on the product. 
“We recognize the contribution of the engineers to the production 
processes, but the building of machinery and equipment, and the sche- 
duling of work are only aids to the principal job of learning the most 
eficient way to produce the item. When we know these things, then 
it will be time for factory engineers to streamline their equipment and 
procedure for producing the item by the process that we've determined 
is most favorable. If, as is proposed, we turn a product over to the 
engineers when it leaves the test-tube stage in the lab, I’m afraid that 
research on the product will be cut short, and although the speed of 
putting the item into full production may be increased, the final product 
and the final process will be inferior to what would be obtained if re- 


substantial contribution to medicine, science, and industry. ‘To 
continue this progress we must insure that our products are as good as 
modern science can make them. That responsibility can be borne only 
by our research department and by our chemists and scientists. To 
deprive them of full responsibility for a new product until they are 
satisfied that it is as good as their facilities at present will make it, 
would be to endanger the control over quality, which is the basis for 
our. success.” 


Management Analysis Group (MAG) 


Parr I 
INTRODUCTION 


THE NATURAL RESOURCES Comission (NRC) is a policy making 
body and consists of three members. The policies of the Commission 
are implemented through the Department of Natural Resources (DNR). 
The Chairman of the Commission is also the Secretary of the DNR. 
The major constituent units of the DNR are a Research Centre for 
National Resources (RCNR), a research and development organisation 
comprising of about 4000 scientists; the Minerals Division; 4 industrial 
enterprises; and an Experimental Deep Sea Station, an undertaking re- 
cently started with the assistance of the United Nations. The partial 
organisation structure of the DNR and some of its constituent units is 
given in Chart I. 

Most of the key positions in the Department of Natural Resources 
(DNR) are occupied by the members of the administrative cadres of 
the Indian Government—Indian Administrative Service, Indian Foreign 
Service, and Indian Audit and Accounts Service. The Research Cen- 
tre for Natiiral Resources (RCNR) is manned largely by scientists and 
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technologists. Many of the constituent units of DNR, such as the 
minerals division and the industrial enterprises, which have emerged 
from the research work of scientists in RCNR are manned by scientists 
from RCNR, members from the administrative cadres of the DNR, 
and through outside recruitment. The “working culture” of RCNR 
is that of Research and Development, of DNR that of government 
administration, while the constituent units are akin to other com- 
mercial enterprises. À 

A little over two years ago the Chairman of the Natural Resources 
Commission felt the need of some specialist studies, especially in eco- 
nomic analysis and organisational planning, to supplement the techni- 
cal reports on new projects, which were emerging from the research and 
development work of the RCNR. The project reports on the pro- 
posed industrial schemes required specialists who could provide the 
planning and management functions releyant to these projects. 

In 1967, the Department recruited two persons, one an economist 
and the other a fresh MBA to help conduct some of these special studies. 
After a year four more were recruited, three MBAs and an engineer. 
All the persons recruited were young, fresh from educational institu- 
tions and with good academic records. After two years one of the 
MBA’s left to pursue further studies at MIT, and another resigned to 
join a private sector organisation as an Operations Research specialist. 

In the beginning, these persons worked in an administrative frame- 
work which was largely unstructured. The work was generally assign- 
ed by the Chairman of the NRC as he felt the need of special studies 
to be undertaken. But as other large projects were considered by the 
Commission, some of these specialists were asked to become members 
of project teams, where they had to work along with other senior 
scientists, technologists and administrators. 

In order to give an identity to the new members, the Group was 
named the Management Analysis Group (MAG) to emphasise the func- 
tion of analysis. The background of the members and some of the 
programmes with which they were associated are given below: 


Name Qualifications Projects 
Ajay Economist Minerals Development Programme. 
$2 years National Deep Sea Station Project. 
Committee on Science and Technology. 
Prakash MBA Systems Planning for Power. 
23 years National Deep Sea Station Project. 
(RESIGNED) * 
Krishnan MBA Natural Gas Project. 
23 years Project Hard Rock. 
Singh Elec. Engg. Systems Planning for Power. g 
24 ycars National Deep Sea Station Projecte 
Ganesh MBA 23-24 years Project Hard Rock. 
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Over the year, the Chairman received several complaints from these 
MAG members about bureaucractic procedures of the Department, and 
from the administrators, about the special privileges demanded by 
the MAG members and their rude behaviour. 

Although the MAG unithas a current membership of 4 persons, there 
are, in fact, only two fullfledged members, for Ajay, over the last year 
or so, has been working almost full time on the Minerals Development 
Committee, and Krishnan has been working full time on the National 
Deep Sea Project located at Neelima. 

In July 1969, the members of the MAG submitted a memorandum 
to the Chairman, NRC, given in Appendix 1, and sought an opportunity 
to discuss the memorandum with him away from the many interrup- 
tions of the office. The meeting was held in the Chairman’s home and 
lasted over two hours. In describing the meeting, the Chairman said 
that the members were concerned about their salary, and about their 
future career; that they had asked for air-conditioners in their offi- 
ces, a facility provided to only the senior people in the Department; 
and that they considered themselves as a special unit working only for 
the Chairman. He was worried about the Group, since he had visua- 
lised using these persons as staff analysts and staff consultants for on- 
going and contemplated programmes in the areas of work allocated 
to the Department of Natural Resources. ‘The Chairman invited the 
case writer to help him sort out the organisational and administrative 
procedures related to the MAG. 

The Chairman then called a meeting of the MAG members to intro- 
duce the case writer, saying that since they were all actors in the play, 
4 professional detailed study of the issues involved would be helpful 
to him. “There are”, he said, “symptomatic problems and basic 
issues and these need to be clarified”, The case writer subsequently 
met and discussed the problem with three members of the MAG, three 
members of the administrative services of the Department of Natural 
Resources, and one scientist project leader. The following pages des- 
cribe some of the concerns expressed by the two groups. 


MAG MEMBERS 


The material in this section reflects largely the attitudes and expeti- 
ences of the two MBAs. (The third person interviewed was the en- 
gincer, a quiet person who indicated that he was happy with his work 
and had no problems.) Since the MAG members have no seniors in 
their own specialisations within the Group, they have to work largely 
on their own. The work was held to be challenging and interesting. 
They realised that such opportunities would not be available elsewhere 
and that the personal development that took place was enormous. 
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They mentioned that in their work they have to interact with senior 
persons mostly at the Director level. Thus, Ganesh in his interview 
said: “I was told by the other MBAs that I shall have opportunity of 
applying new techniques, of moving with important people, and of 
working on important projects for the country.” 

To give some idea of the scope of the projects they were asked to 
study, Ganesh gave an example of the work he did in the Project 
Hard Rock. This is a large project dealing with power and water 
needs in an area in Rajasthan. The investment in this project is likely 
to be of Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 crores. Ganesh was asked to prepare the 
planning of the organisational aspects, and some studies of economic 
analysis for the project, soon after he graduated and joined the MAG. 
The size of the project and the responsibility involved unnerved him 
somewhat in the beginning, but he was proud of the fact that he had 
contributed to two chapters of the project report. Ganesh worked 
for about 3 months on the project. Most of the assignments of MAG 
members are of a short term duration. 

In discussing the organisational set-up they said that though tech- 
nically they were employees of the DNR, they are, in fact, really a unit 
of the Commission reporting directly to the Chairman. The fact of 
working directly for the Chairman seemed of considerable significance 
to them—‘“We work for the Chairman. He assigns us the projects and 
we report directly to him.” 

The MAG members described their work as assisting the Chairman 
in policy making. They said that the rigid administrative set-up of 
the Department was not conducive to the innovative work they were 
doing. They mentioned that if they were to work through the re- 
gular administrative set-up of the Department, things would be inor- 
dinately delayed and the work of the project would suffer. They said 
their work frequently required travel over long distances, and =: 
Department did not seem to consider their travel request by air sym- 
pathetically. They argued that travelling by train meant a waste of 
two to three days, and that when they arrived at their destination, 
they were tired for the meetings. The MAG members felt that the 
administrators really did not understand their problems and their 
needs. An example mentioned by Krishnan related to their require- 
ments of a good library. “We have to get sanction for cach book from 
the administrative officer concerned”, he said. Other opinions expres- 
sed about the administrators were : “They are papet-pushers; used ue 
straight-jacket procedures; and concerned with status and hierarchy. 
At the same time they expressed the belief that there was no serious 
problem of relationships or of conflicts with the administrators: 

The MAG members were appointed on the senior scientific scale 
operating in the Research Centre for Natural Resources, not on the 
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salary scales of the Department of Natural Resources. Although they 
were not dissatisfied with their emoluments, they were concerned 
about their future prospects. They mentioned that although in the 
initial stages the gap between what they received and ‘others’ in in- 
dustry was small, this gap in five years time would be of considerable 
size because the Department gave only regular increments. Krishnan 
expressed the point of view that perhaps in five years time his market 
value in the industry might not be of the same order as others who 
had direct experience in industry. He was, therefore, considering 
moving out to private industry after some time. 


DNR MEMBERS 


A senior member of the administrative cadre of the DNR said re- 
garding the work of the MAG members: “It would be useful from the 
point of view of their work also if they maintained good relations 
with the Department. After all there is considerable information 
which is not documented in the files and this information would be 
only available in terms of informal relationships. Even after being 
referred to the right files they could get a great deal of helpful infor- 
mation from us. But if they come demanding co-operation, they are 
not likely to get very far. They use the name of the Chairman for get- 
ting information. But if they come with an attitude of demanding 
information they are likely to receive merely a formal statement.” 

It was mentioned that the MAG members work upstairs and have 
isolated themselves, that they have no rapport with the members of the 
Department, and that this isolation detracts from their usefulness. 

One of them mentioned that “off and on they (MAG members) say 
that the perquisites are not satisfactory, that they require air travel to 
Delhi and sometimes even to Ahmedabad, and that they need air- 
conditioners in their offices. They tell us that the Chairman has sanc- 
tioned air travel but we have no way of knowing this. Some of them 
seem to be overly sensitive about their rights. After all when we go to 
Delhi we only get the Government D.A. and T. A. and ate very often 
out of pocket. These people demand much more. If they are to be 
a part of the Department we cannot have a separate set of rules 
and regulations for them.” 

It was indicated that the MAG members seemed to think that they 
should get whatever they demand and whenever they demand. ‘The 
Department people felt that the MAG members went around with a 
chip on their shoulder. In the Department, everyone understands 
what an Under Secretary or a Deputy Secretary means. But nobody 
understands what a Staff Analyst is. i 

Another member of the DNR said that nobody seems to have any 
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notion as to under whom they are working. Thus, in the recent chart, 
they are shown under the Secretary, NRC, and yet he knows nothing 
about their work. Nobody is worried about their reporting to the 
Chairman directly, but the Chairman is a very busy person and should 
not be involved in the administrative details of the MAG. Another 
said, “I do not think it is correct even in technical aspects their report- 
ing to the Chairman. He may assign work but administratively this 
arrangement is not at all feasible.” 

According to another administrator, one or two of the MAG mem- 
bers have alienated some of the Department people by the way they 
have behaved by writing “immature notes”. He however added that 
in fact most of them are nice people and he believed that the present 
problems could be sorted out. 

In considering future recruitment from the professional institutes 
of management, the general opinion was that although the boys were 
bright, they were arrogant in their approach and behaviour and had 
difficulty in adapting to the Department. 


PROJECT LEADER 


The Project Leader interviewed was in charge of the Project Hard Rock, 
a senior scientist from the Research Centre for Natural Resources. He 
mentioned that besides the technical feasibility studies, the report must 
contain suggestions for resources and their availability, and something 
about the organisational direction of the project. i 

He mentioned that a staff analyst had worked part-time on his pro- 
ject. He, however, believed that the requirements of the project way 
not for part-time people on a short term basis but for full-time persons, 
who could work in a more detailed fashion the organisational and eco- 
nomic analysis aspects. He also said that it would be useful if the 
staff analysts had wider experience. 5 Aer n 

The project leader discussed with the case writer the availability ot 
getting full-time persons with greater experience for such hates 2 oe 
being told that such persons were difficult to find he wondered whether 
he could get at least some ‘guidance’ in such matters. ka 

Regarding the administrators in the Department, the projectamions 
described an “incident” wherein he indicated how things got deta} E 
by the administrators. He mentioned that the Chairman had ae 
to the World Bank to get some full-time technical and financia ce 
regarding a project. However, when a letter was sece aa 
World Bank and a reply had to be sent, the letter could not be toc a 
for weeks in the Department. He said, “I just felt utterly fed zig id 
indicated that organisationally and administratively something shou 
be done about expediting projects. 
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PART I 


The Management Analysis Group (MAG) members were showing 
great impatience about decisions concerning the organisational and 
administrative aspects relating to their group. Since the Chairman was 
going abroad for a month, he asked the MAG group members to pre- 
pare a document “defining the organisational framework and adminis- 
trative practices,” which could be considered on his return. While 
the Chairman was away, the MAG group circulated a document to the 
senior members of the DNR, a copy of the document is given in An- 
nexure A. The document was forwarded with the following note : 


At the time the Chairman left for the current overseas visit, he 
was keen that we should prepare a document defining the organisa- 
tional framework and administrative practices of the Management 
Analysis Group to be considered soon after his return. Such a do- 
cument has now been prepared and enclosed. We felt that it would 
be valuable if you could comment in detail on the points we have 
made so that the views of the Department as a whole would be avail- 
able by the time the Chairman returns. We look forward, there- 
fore, to receiving your comments at an early date. 

No comments were received. 


On the day the Chairman returned, October 9, 1969, the MAG mem- 
bers asked for an urgent appointment to discuss their document. 

A meetng with the MAG members was held on October 10, 1969. 
After the meeting, one of the MAG members wrote to the case writer, 
enclosing a copy of the document “Decisions emerged at the meeting 
on October 10,1969, about the Management Analysis Group.” The 
decisions arrived at in the abovementioned meeting are given below: 


1, The Management Analysis Group (MAG) will be located in the 
Natural Resources Commission. 

2. This Group is intended to serve the entire DNR family asa Resour- 
ces Group in the fields of management, social science and policy 
planning. All units of the DNR can draw upon the Group’s resour- 
ces for assistance in the Commission’s programmes. Chairman’s 
concurrence will be obtained in all the cases. 

3. The Chairman will normally assign tasks to the members of this 
Group: The members may also initiate relevant studies with the 
approval of the Chairman. 

4. The members of the Group have two kinds of tasks : 

(a) Special studies in their staff capacity; and 
(b) Executive roles with line responsibility. 
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For tasks (a), members will operate from the Group. For tasks(b), 
members will be seconded to different units by the Chairman. 
During the seconding period, however, the personnel policies go- 
verning them (like promotion, etc.) willbe the MAG rules. Such 
members will come back to the parent Group once their tasks 
are accomplished. 

5. The need for “openness” in evaluation of the members of this 
Group was recognised. Hence, it is desirable that the evaluation 
should not be closed or confidential. Thete must be exp/ici# feed- 
back on each task to the members on their performance by their 
superiors. Such feed-back could take the form of mutual dis- 


cussion. 
Other matters relating to the MAG will be decided upon in the sub- 
sequent meetings. 
QUESTIONS 


1. What is your diagnosis about the conflict between MAG and the DNR members ? 


2. What organisational set-up would you recommend ? s 
3. What administrative procedures would you apply to this Group ? 
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On rue Mawacemenr Anacysis Group 


PRUS ey as a unit 


of April 1, 1969, the Management Analysis Group (MA the Group consists of the | 


the Natural Resources Commission prta! At prepu : 
following members : eee 


1. Ajay ‘ok ora" 
2. Krishnan ; ? + 

3. Singh reer A 

4. Ganesh, A rage 


This note is concerned with defining the organisational framework satan 
practices which would determine the activities of the Group. 
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1. The Raison d'etre 


‘I'he Natural Resources Commission has been characterisedin the past by its constant 
sensitivity to the need for generating new organisational forms and administrative 
practices. These have been designed so as to maximise the pace and quality of the Na- 
tural Resources programme and the Commission has felt such a goal to be paramount 
enough to warrant, where necessary, significant departures from the administrative, 
financial and personnel practices, normally applied to Government agencies. What is 
more, ithasalso not hesitated to modify its own procedures and norms so as to keep them 
in step with changes in the character and emphasis of its activities. 

It was thus only natural that the NRC should have been perhaps the first major govern- 
ment agency to recognise, a few years ago, the need for social science and managerial skills 
in the development of its future programmes. The scientists who are now members 
of the Mauagement Analysis Group were recruited into the Secretariat of the Department 
of Natural Resources as a tangible expression of this recognition. However, their ex- 
periences in the course of the last year and a half have revealed that 


(i) working as individuals has meant losing the many tangible and intangible advantages 
of a formally constituted group, the most important being, perhaps, that consciously 
felt group identity, so necessary for group cflectiveness. 

(i) many of the administrative practices of the Secrctariate of the Department of Natural 
Resources were not appropriate to the nature of the tasks assigned to the Group 
members, 


Since the NRC is the supreme policy making body on matters allocated to the DNR, 
the members of the Group visualise their roles as primarily one of assisting in this policy 
making function. The experiences of the members of the Group have given consider- 
able ground for concluding that their skills and approaches are highly relevant to a wide 
range of planning and managerial responsibilities which the Commission would be fac- 
ing in the near future. The problems of nuclear power planning, scientific and technical 
manpower forecasting, design and initiation of R & D management practices, partici- 
pation in the formulation of policy options on the scientific, commercial and political 
implications of foreign policy issues involving atomic energy, space, clectronics, cte., 
might be citedas a few examples. If the Group is to play sucha role, it will need initiative, 
maturity, mobility, contacts with other professionals, and an imaginative exercise of res- 
ponsibilitics. All this can best be realised within the self-regulating framework for the 
Group’s operations. However, past experience and future potential suggest that the , 
practices and procedures of the DNR which have been applied so far to natural scientists 
and engineers on the one hand and administrative personnel on the other, are not whally 
appropriate to the performance of such a role, As a consequence, it has become neces- 
sary to formulate a modified set of practices and organisational arrangements which 
are set out below. These are expected to evolve over a period of time and what is 
attempted here is not complete enumeration, but indicative formulation. 


2. Reernitment 
The members of the Group will be selected by the Chairman. 


3. Reporting Responsibility 

The members of the Group will directly report to the Chairman, NRC, who will assign 
the Group members tasks of analytical, evaluatory or promotional nature reiated to 
various on-going programmes of the Commission. 
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4. Relationship vis-a-vis Other Units of DNR 

Since the Group has the sanction of the Chairman's authority in the execution of its 
tasks, it is expected that the other units of the Department will extend active co-opera- 
tion to members of the Group in their undertaking these tasks, This is particularly im- 
portant in regard to the provision of data and information on matters which the 
members deem relevant to the performance of the task assigned to them. 

The members of the Group will also be available for consultation by both scientists 
and administrators in various assignments. In such cases, requests for their participa- 
tion should be addressed to the member(s) of the Group concerned who would obtain 
the necessary permission from Chairman. 


5. (a) Evaluation 

The basis of evaluation of a member's performance will be an Annual Review. The re- 
view should not be confidential or closed, as it is now, but must be “open”, i.e. must 
be discussed between the MAG member concerned and the Chairman Project leader et al. 
Such open evaluation is necessary for the growth of the Group members in both a per- 
sonal and professional sense. Closed evaluations do not achieve this purpose and 
create a strain in the relationship involved. Openness encourages closer ties and mutual 
trust which are absolutely essential for members of this group. 


(b) Annual Review 
(i) In cases where the members of the Group work as a part of a team involving 
scientists, engineers and/or administrators, the Project team leader concerned 
will prepare an evaluation report, These reports are to be annually or at the end 
of the project whichever is earlier, and sent to the Chairman, NRC, 
Gi) Chairman will, on the basis of these reports, and on his own assessment, make 
anoverall evaluation of the performance ofeach member for the year concerned. 


6. Pay Scales and Progress ; 
While it is recognised that the scales on which the members of the Group are appointed 
offer some administrative conveniences, they are not to necessarily indicate the kind 
of progress Group members will makeover the years. The Annual Review will be the basis 
on which an individual’s progress will be determined. Chairman will decide on the 
basis of the Annual Review 

(i) Whether there should be any increment at all; 

(ii) If so, how many increments should be given; and ` 

ii) Whether any shift in grades is called for. 

Whe taloni DURAR apts from RCNR rules is that it is important that the MAG 
must be able to attract bright young people, skilled in managerial and ines EEA 
disciplines, In the competitive market for such people today, the compensation s L 
high. Consequently, to attract and retain such personnel, the Commission must n 
able to pay competitive salaries and provide facilities for rapid growth. This is se y 
the reason why the principle of time-scale has not been applied to career development, 


Even an annual increment, which is normally automatic, should be withheld if a per- 
On the other hand, the possibilities of frequent 
should be feasible depending on 


Son’s perfromance is not satisfactory. 
multiple increments: or shift to the next higher seale 
the performance. 

7. Other Personnel Rules z 

Other RCNR rules relating to personnel will apply to this Group so long e they do a 
Contradict the provisions mentioned in the note earlier. This, however, e a 
clude changing and evolving new rules in the furture with reference to ot matters. 

» 
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8. Group Budget 
The Group budget will consist of (apart from remuneration, etc.) 
(2) Quarterly travel budgets for individual members; 
(2) Common Service Budget covering such items as Information Assistant, Stationery, 
Library, ete. > 


(a) Travel Budget for Individual Members 
The members of the Group need to travel a great deal to different parts of the country 
and it is necessary to undertake this travel without any loss of time, efficiency or physical 
energy. They should be entitted to travel by air to all the places where air connections 
are available. In other cases, they will travel by first class in trains. 
Incidentals during travel admissible to she Group members will include 
(i) Expenses on taxi fares for internal travel within the city/town visited, telephone calls, 
telegrams, etc. on actuals., 
(i) 1/5th of the air fare subject to a maximum of Rs, 30/- as incidentals. In case 
of surface travel at the rate of 6 paise per Km of the distance travelled by train and 
30 paise per Km from the railway station to the place of halt and back; and 
(iii) halting allowance of Rs. 20/- for every 24 hours spent outside headquarters. 
Each member will prepare a firm budget for three months covering travel, incidentals, 
ete,, and submit it to the Chairman for his approval every quarter. If these budgets 
are actually exceeded, Secretary, NRC will have the power to approve further travels by 
air on a case-by-case basis. 
Expenses on internal travel within headquarters wil! be reimbursed on the basis of 
actuals, 


(b) Common Service Budget 
‘The Common Service Budget (CSB) will be administered by Group members in a collective 
manner. This will have to be prepared and approved on an half-yearly basis. 


9, Other Matters 
(a) ‘Though the Group members do not continue to be DNR employees, they 
continue to enjoy such facilities and amenities as enjoyed by them now (e.g. CHSS,ete.). 
(b) haope support, accommodation, etc. wil! continue to be provided to the Group 
y DNR. 


(e) For matters relating to leave, etc. Secretary, NRC will be responsible. 


will 


10. Conclusions 

It is hoped that these new rules will increase the cficctiveness of the Group and its utility 
to various units of the DNR. The flexibility, freedom and openness to be exercised in re- 
gard to this Group will help the members undertake tasks involving greater initia- 
tive and responsibility. The constitution of a Group, such as the MAG, should be an 
adyenturous experiment in the administrative history ot the NRC, proving once again 
that it is resilient and perceptive to the winds of change. 
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there had not been a General 
joining he determined that Mr. 
f the former general manager, 
d general manager after 
eral activities which 


When Mr. Desai joined the company 
Manager for three months; soon after 
Joshi, the Sales Manager and a cousin o 
P evidently been hoping to become appointe 
Bo left, and had been engaged in sev 
ai described as a “power struggle.” 
a sir ala rge accumulation of stock, a result of instructions 
Bae én pees the Folding Master not to fold several days’ production 
liate as quality. Though the Folding Master, Mr. Pande, had 
sagreed with Mr. Joshi about thë quality, he had finaly acceded 


This case, Ganesh Mills (A), was prepared by Professor Allen R. Cohen, as a basis 
ctive ori ive handling of an 


fi ; A 
aA discussion rather than to illustrate cither effe 
Ah inistrative problem. Copyright © 1965 by the Indian Institute of “Management, 
Ahmedabad, Used hy specific permission. ur 
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to Joshi’s instructions. (For an organization chart, see Exhibit I). 
One of Mr. Desai’s first preoccupations as General Manager had been 
to try to reduce the accumulation of cloth by getting it approved 
by Mr. Joshi, then folded, and delivered. Although much of the accu- 
mulation was reduced, Mr. Joshi continued to complain about the 
quality. 4 

Mr. Desai stated that although Mr. Joshi was always irritatingly 
complaining about quality, his complaints were not illfounded or in- 
cortect, Mr. Desai had discovered that many of the machines in the mill 
were faulty and had been poorly serviced during the tenure of the pre- 
vious general manager. The calendar-machine rolls, for example, 
were worn out and difficult to adjust. But Mr. Desai was disturbed 
by Joshi’s complaining for several reasons : i 


1, Even though quality was not as good as desired, Desai believed 

that Mr. Joshi exaggerated the defects. 1 
2. Mr. Joshi’s constant complaining was very aggravating to 

those who were trying to correct the situation, especially the 

Processing Master. A 
3. Mr. Joshi’s complaints about the cloth were heard by the mer- 
chants to whom Ganesh Mills sold, and magnified by them many 
times over. i 
When Joshi complained about poorly dyed or finished cloth, he 
would back up his complaints by showing poor quality pieces 
without reference to the proportion of bad cloth to good. 


> 


Mr. Desai had taken several steps to try to remedy the disagreements 
about quality. He arranged daily meetings in the Folding Department _ 
between the Folding Master, Processing Master, and Sales Manager, — 
at which the Sales Manager was supposed to inspect the cloth and re- 
cord his approval or disapproval, with explanatory comments, in a 
ledger supplied by Mr. Desai. These records were an innovation for 
Ganesh Mills, which previously kept no formal records of the quality 
of the cloth. Mr. Desai also held a meeting each afternoon attended | 
by all the executives concerned with production. The Sales Manager 
was unable to attend the afternoon meetings regularly, as he reported 
to the Director’s Office every afternoon. 

One morning Mr. Desai had assembled in the folding department all 
the executives concerned with production of cloth, along with the 
Sales Manäger, and one of the Managing Directors, in order to inspect 
a large quantity of cloth, much of it previously rejected. After careful” 
inspection, many of the previously rejected lots were approved by 
the Managing Director, much to Mr. Desai’s satisfaction. But then the 
Processing Master, Mr. Naraindas, suddenly said to the Managing 
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Director, “Even for these good lots of material, Mr. Joshi has been 
passing nasty remarks in the register every day.” Mr. Joshi became 
furious and claimed that in the past he had approved even bad goods 
just to accommodate the Processing Master, and that he would now 
show how poor the cloth was. 

The executives proceeded to Mr. Desai’s Office where, in a short 
time, Mr. Joshi, along with the Artificial-silk Sales Manager, produced 
many different pieces of cloth. ‘The worst of these was a badly defec- 
tive piece of terylene suiting. Mr. Joshi stated that this piece of tery- 
lene had just been received the day before and showed the Group in 
Desai’s Office how poorly it was finished. The Director was very 
upset at the quality of the piece and instructed Mr. Desai to try to 
fectify it. 

Upon investigations Mr. Desai found that the piece was actually three 
years’ old and had been dyed and redyed many times. The defects 
had been in the piece before either he or Mr. Naraindas, the Proces- 
sing Master, had been employed in Ganesh Mills. Mr. Desat was dis- 
tutbed that Mr. Joshi had tried to pass this piece off as a new piece, 
and was concerned about the relationship between Mr. Joshi and Mr. 
Naraindas, who were very angry with each other. They had shouted 
at each other at the meeting; Desai wanted to get him co-operating 
or production would be seriously disrupted. T 


INTERVIEWS WITH MR. JOSHI, MR. NARAINDASAND 


MR. PANDE 


The Sales Manager, Mr. Joshi, explained why there had been trouble: 


The problem is with the quality of the goods, which are By 
finished properly. I have to repeat daily that the quality is not goo 
enough; I don’t like to do this but the merchants complain about 
the quality and then they want a discount on the goods. 

I don’t think we should necessarily change the Processing Master, 
but he has only been here one year and I think he can’t handle the 
labour because he is not strict enough with them and is afraid. tt 

I think the Folding Master, Mr. Pande, may be Naraindas fs 
because they once worked in the same Mills. I think Pande talks 
behind my back and is defending the quality of the goods to pro- 


4 > 
tect Mr. Naraindas. Pande cooperates with = oo me ete 
him. He use k against the former general managet, 
Te used to talk ag st me even though 


could do that, then he could easily talk again 


he is friendly to my face. : 
y ; cousin, I had no 


Though the former general manager was my EAE 
influence with him and in fact I would have preferred working for 


i ith him 
a stranger. I was always afraid that, my good relations with 
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would be spoiled so I never said anything which could cause con- 

flict for him. 1 didn’t complain about quality then to the Managing 

Directors; in fact when he was here, I never had any contact 

with the Managing Directors even though I was supposed to report 

to them, because the general manager would talk to the Director 

in my presence and would not leave anything for me to say. But 

now Lam able to report to the Directors and not the General Manager. 
Mr. Desai’s Assistant has to go on trying to get met to agree to 

allow 10% variation in quality but I want to get it downto 5%. = 

After all, we have to be very careful to satisfy our customers. 


The Processing Master, Mr. Naraindas, expressed puzzlement at 
the problem between himself and Mr. Joshi: 


I do not know why Joshi is persecuting me: may be it is because 
I speak directly and frankly to his face, but I can’t help it, tha:’s the 
way I am. I admit that our quality is not perfect—our mecines 
and chemicals are poor and there are a thousand-and-one reasons 
why the quality is not right. There were no records kept before, 
so I can’t say exactly how much quality has improved since I have 
been here, but I can guarantee that, if the quality was 50% right be- 
fore, it is 60% now. There has to be some variation in finishing; 
the question is how much can there be before the customer notices 
it and complains. 

Joshi came to me when I first began to work here, and told me that 
he could make or break me as far as my job was concerned. He 
told me that the remarks he makes about the quality are not directed 
against me but are made to draw the Manager’s attention to the pos- 
sibility of defects. But he is still making me look bad in doing so, 
and how do I know that he can really take care of my job? 

At the meeting with the Director, I had been warned by Mr. Desai 
to be prepared to show the quality of the goods. 1 showed the 
Director one piece that was perfectly all right yet still it had a nega- 
tive comment written about it by the Sales Manager. 

Joshi got mad and thought I was trying to lay him low. I ex- 
plained to him later that I was not trying to hurt him, but only de- 
fending myself. Lapologised to him and told him that I was a mad 
man at the time and did not know what I was doing, and he has 
cooled off somewhat. Iam meeting him tomorrow to try to talk 
things out. Maybehe isjealousofme because he thinks I am getting 
too much power in the company or something. ‘This is not my first 
job and I am sure it won’t be my last. Ihave gota good reputation 
in Bombay asa processor and others know that I can do good work. 
The former general manager appreciated my work ‘very much be- 
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cause in the short time I was here I did three or four very tough jobs 
for him. I do not know why I take such abuses from Mr. Joshi. 
Mr. Pande, the Folding Master, added still another point of view : 


The Sales Manager is impossible; everytime he says the same 
thing about the quality over and over again, but he doesn’t even 
know how to check the quality. You saw him when he checked the 
cloth this morning; to feel the finish he grabs it and rubs it up and 
down very roughly, rather thanjust lightly running his fingers 
over it ashe should. It hardly makes any difference if there is some 
variation between two batches of material, because a merchant 
does not sell it all to one customer but rather each customer sees 
only a small portion of any one quality of cloth. Perhaps Joshi 
is just covering his own weakness. Maybe he can’t sell and that 
is why he has to keep harping on the quality. Because he attacks 
so much, my blood boils and then I have to hit back. 

Everyone is afraid of him; that was especially true when his 
cousin was the general manager. Now he wants to keep his power 
and he resents anyone who won’t be a “yes man” to him. Mr. 
Naraindas speaks directly to him and, unlike others, won’t call a 
Monkey, a Donkey; so Joshi doesn’t like him. 

The quality of the printing is just as bad as the quality of the 
finishing, but Joshi never says anything about it because the printer 
knows him. If you do what Joshi asks, then he won't complain 
about it. 


In Folding, we have to wait for the Sales Department’s approval 
or packing orders before we can fold. If we do not get approval to 
fold, we get accumulation. When Mr. Desai asked Joshi why there 
were so many accumulations, Joshi got mad because Mr. Desai put 
it in writing in a note to him. Joshi was mad because Mr, Desai 
was doing his job. 

You never know what Joshi will think or say. If he dials your 
number and gets a busy signal two times in a row, he will say that 
you were trying to avoid him. When I see him I try to make him 
feel good and agree that the quality is bad because I don’t want an 
argument from him. 
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Exercise : Inter-Group Conflict Re- 
solution 


One oF THe important aspects of organisational life is conflict between 
different groups : line and staff, headquarters and branch offices, scien- 
tific workers and administrators, etc. With differentiation of functions 
along technical, territorial and time dimension, cach group develops 
its own norms, group loyalties, and territorial imperatives, so that the 
goals of different groups sometimes run at cross-purposes with that 
of the organisation as a whole. 

A model developed by Robert Blake! to help in reducing differences 
between conflicting groups is suggested as an exercise. 

Take the Programme Analysis Group case for the exercise. Divide 
the members of the class in groups. The size of the group could vary 
from 6 to 10 members. 

One group is assigned the role of the Programme Analysts and the 
other group of the administrators. 

Each group is asked to work separately and discuss among themselves 
what they consider are their strong points. They are also asked to pro- 
duce a list of what they believe are the strong points of the other group. 
And finally, they list what they believe the other group thinks of them. 

The groups are given about 40 minutes for the above discussion and 
listing of points. r 


Copyright © 1970 by the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. Used by 
specific permission, 
R.R. Blake, HL. A, Shepard, and J. B. Monton, Managing Inter-Group Conflict in Industry 
(Houston : Gulf Publishing Company), 1965. 
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Representatives of each group then report their data to the other 
group. Both groups will now have some additional information : 
the images each group has of themselves, their image of others, and 
their perceptions of what others think of them. 

There is no discussion between the two groups at this stage. The 
two groups go back to their locations to discuss the additional infor- 
mation and to consider what kind of behaviour on their part had led 
the other group to form the opinion that they have. 

This attempt to identify their behaviour and the implications of that 
behaviour on producing misunderstandings and conflicts is then shared 
openly with each other. 

Through this sharing of their behavioural problems, the groups 
then start working towards reducing the discrepancy between what 
they consider are their strong points and the images the other group 
has of them. In this final stage, the two groups also plan modification 
of procedures, behaviour, and other action plans. 

The Ajit Verma case in the section Understanding of Change can 
also be used for this exercise, by dividing the group into young MBAs 
(Ajit Verma) and middle level executives (Chief Accountant). 

This exercise is very effective in bringing conflicting and competing 
groups to work on a common task, of exploring the basis of discre- 
pees in their perceptions and resolving some of the inter-group con- 

icts, 
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A. RK. RICE 


Task and Work Group Organization 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION systems perform many tasks at the same 
time. At the conscious level the most important tasks are the making 
of profits, the payment of dividends, the manufacture and sale of pro- 
ducts, and the provision of employment in a great variety of occupa- 
tional roles. At both conscious and unconscious levels production 
systems provide mechanisms for the satisfaction of social and psycho- 
logical needs and for defence against anxiety.* The number and dis- 
tribution of tasks vary between different systems and between different 
departments or sections of any one system. They may also vary 
over time. Each system or sub-system has, however, at any given time, 
one task which may be defined as its primary task—the task which 
it is created to perform.” Thus the primary task of private enterprise 
in a western economy is to make profits,° while that of a public utility 
is to give services. In making profits the private enterprise may give 


‘Jaques, Elliott, ‘On the Dynamics of Social Structure’, Human Relations, 1953, Vol. VI, 
No. 1. 
Cf. Bion’s definition of ‘Sophisticated Task’ in ‘Expericnces in Groups V, Human 
Relations, 1950, Vol. UI, No. I. This comparison is discussed in Chapter 21. Wg 
The ‘making of profit’ is used throughout this book in its widest sense, that is, it 
is used to refer in a brief way to the economic task of ensuring the long term financial 
stability of an enterprise of which the ‘making of profits’ is a convenient symbol. It 
docs not mean the ‘maximization of profits’ at the expense of future investments, fu- 


ture developments or future economic stability, na ES : 
Reprinted by permission from A.K. Rice, Productivity and Social Organisation: The Abmeda- 
bad Experiment (London : Tavistock Publications Ltd.) 1958, pp: 31-39. 
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services, and in giving services, the public utility may make profits, but 
their primary tasks remain different and the effectiveness of their per- 
formance should be judged by different criteria. In the same way the 
primary tasks of the different departments of a factory may be to pur- 
chase raw materials, to manufacture, to market finished products, to 
obtain workers or to keep accounts. In so doing each contributes 
to the tasks of the others, but their primary tasks are different and are 
identifiable in terms of what they are created to perform. 

The performance ofa primary task invariably requires that other tasks 
should also be performed. The weaving of cloth requires that yarn 
should be provided, designs made, weavers employed, looms installed 
and maintained, and cloth inspected and measured. The ancillary tasks 
are controls over, and services to, the primary task. Their performance, 
however important, is secondary to that of the primary task. In 
making judgments about any organization two questions have priority 
over all others : 


What is the primary task ? 
How well is it performed ? 


All other questions are subsidiary to these two. 


TASK ORGANIZATION 


The members of an organization contribute both to the performance 
of the primary task and to the emotions associated with what Bion 
has called ‘the hatred of learning by experience.’! By this he means 
the hatred of having to behave as adult human beings in a sophisticated 
and reality-based manner. ‘The attitudes of individuals and groups 
towards the effective performance of the primary task vary widely in 
quality and intensity, but by their continuing membership all must 
share to a greater or lesser extent in the realization of a common 


purpose. So far as their behaviour is adult and reality-based it can be 
said that : 


The performance of the primary task is supported by powerful 
social and psychological forces which ensure that a considerable 
capacity for cooperation is evoked among the members of the orga- 
nization created to perform it, 


and that, as a direct corollary, 


'Bion, W.R., ‘Experiences in Groups V’, Haman Relations, 1950, Vol. Il, No. 1. 
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the effective performance of a primary task can provide an im- 

portant source of satisfaction for those engaged upon it. 

In other words, there is, among the members of any organization, a 
need, whether latent or manifest, to get on with the job. They take 
pride and find satisfaction in doing the job well. d 

The high degree of cooperation in working groups faced with se- 
rious difficulty in the prformance of their primary task has often been 
noted. The respect felt for those who are capable of managing a 
situation so that effective task performance becomes possible is common 
knowledge. Equally, inefficient organization, which interrupts the 
flow of work, or otherwise makes effective performance difficult, is 
a well-known and frequent cause of dissatisfaction and frustration. 

If the satisfaction to be obtained from primary task performance 
is to be realized, the task must be one that is recognizable and mean- 
ingful for those who performit. Its performance must be felt as some- 
thing for which responsibility has been taken. The relationships it 
provides must be satisfactory. Three assumptions may accordingly be 
made about task organization : 


1. A task should be so organized that those engaged on it can 
3 K ; : À 5 
experience, so far as is practicable, the completion ofa ‘whole’ task. 


‘Closure,’ giving a sense of completion, is a well-known source of 
individual satisfaction. Dissatisfactions caused by job-breakdown that 
leaves individuals responsible for only small component tasks are fami- 
liar. ‘They have frequently been the subject of study, and numerous 
devices—such as displays or visits to other parts of a factory—have 
been used in attempts to convey a sense of ‘wholeness’ to workers en- 
gaged on component tasks. 


Technological demands may require : ae: 
‘whole’ task to be too large for individuals to have an easily realizable 


sense of group membership. Yet problems of technological demand 
are frequently less intractable than they appeat at first sight. Although 
the manufacture of a complete product by a group sufficiently small to 
provide a sense of group membership may not always be possible, 
a number of definite intermediate stages can often be arranged whose 
completion can be accomplished by such a group. At least some of 
the satisfactions of ‘closure’ can be so provided. k 


possible, those 


the number engaged on a 


2. A task should be so organized that, so far as 


engaged upon it can control their own activities. 
z e 


Both for individuals and groups, self-government, to the limit of 
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their capacity to control their own activities, is a source of satisfaction. 
Without such internal self-government the individual or the group 
is forced into a dependent, child-like role. Though for some purposes 
this may be welcomed, it must, in those with aspirations to adult ma- 
turity, lead either to guilt at its acceptance or to resentment at its 
imposition. The capacity of individuals and of groups to take con- 
trol of their own activities varies with their abilities as individuals and 
with the situation in which they find themselves. The ‘situation’ in- 
cludes the whole structural and cultural complex of the society to which 
they belong. In some societies, notably those of the West, indivi- 
dualism is an established ideal; in others, of which Indian society is one, 
greater emphasis is placed on group membership and group leader- 
ship, particularly when the group is that of the family or community. 
Within the context of the structure and culture of the particular society, 
too much responsibility provokes anxiety, too little causes frustration. 

Delegation of responsibility for ‘government’ can be made easier 
when tasks performed by individuals or groups can be performed with- 
in definable physical boundaries. Those responsible for the task can 
then ‘own’ their ‘territory’. They can identify easily what is theirs and 
who belongs init. They can raise questions about the rights of others 
not engaged on the task to be there. ‘Territory,’ in this sense, in- 
cludes such obvious boundaries as a room or an enclosed section of a 
department, but it may also include less obvious boundaries such as 
those provided by a telephone communication network. 


3. Related tasks should be so organized that those performing 
them can have satisfactory relationshi ps. 


When complaints are made about the quality of work at particular 
stages of manufacturing it is not uncommon for those responsible 
to find fault with the work of those engaged on the previous stage. In 
a textile mill, when the quality of weaving is called in question, 
the weavers will blame the preparation departments for poor warp 
beams, or the spinning departments for poor weft yarn. The process 
of passing the blame can easily be continued until it appears that the 
only fault lies with the man who planted the cotton. 

This third assumption will hold for the relationships between in- 
dividuals engaged on interdependent tasks, for the intra-group rela- 
tionships of primary working groups, and for the inter-group relation- 
ships of groups engaged on different parts of a total process. Difi- 
cult relationships between members of a work organization may be 
caused by indifferent work in any one part of it; equally, but not neces- 
sarily so obviously, indifferent work may be caused by difficult re- 
lationships. It follows that component tasks should be so organized 
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as to provide those engaged on them with satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships and that the relationships of those performing compo- 
nent tasks will have important effects on productivity. 


WorK-GROUP ORGANIZATION 


The three assumptions stated above apply to the organization of tasks 
rather than to the organization of work-groups, in that they can be 
made both about individual and about group task organization. By 
mechanization and job-breakdown modern industry makes it increa- 
singly difficult for ‘whole’ tasks to be performed by self-governing 
individuals, and some form of collective organization, in which those 
who perform component operations can have relationships with those 
on related operations, is imperative. It follows from the assumption 
about primary task performance that : 


If task performance is efficiently organized, then there will be 
neither fewer, nor more, engaged on a ‘whole’ task than can efficiently 
perform it. 


If there are too few engaged on ‘whole’ task performance, stress and 
strain are inevitable, with resulting poor performance and loss of satis- 
faction. If there are too many, then sooner or later there will arise 
a need to deny or otherwise to deal with the guilt involved in the 
mutual investment in inefficiency. It can be expected as a corollary 
to the above proposition that : 


A group consisting of the smallest aumber that can perform a 
‘whole’ task and can satisfy the social and psychological needs of 
its members is, alike from the point of view of task performance 
and of those performing it, the most satisfactory and efficient group. 


In every society there is obvious biological support for a productive 
group of two. Within the limits set by particular cultures, clinical 
experience, largely derived from psychological, psychiatric, and psy- 
cho-analytic practice, suggests that : 


1. The smallese productive and satisfactory group is a pair, and 
the next most satisfactory a group of from six to twelve, with per- 
haps the most satisfactory of these a group of eight. 


With fewer than six members the importance of individual contribu- 
tions is so great that the fear of casualties, however caused and how- 
i 
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ever temporary, may be such as to produce disruptive strain. With more 
than twelve, the complexities of the multiple relationships to be main- 
tained become too great to be carried by every member, and the 
group tends to split into sub-groups. It follows that in those socie- 
ties in which work-group organization is a desirable means of obtaining 
the satisfactions to be derived from group activities, tasks which can be 
performed by pairs or by groups of from six to twelve are likely to 
provide the most satisfactory relationships. Groups engaged upon 
tasks performed by three, four, or five or by more than twelve, are 
likely to require special conditions if the group is to build stable and 
cohesive relationships. Among these special conditions can be those 
in management groups in which each manager, although a member 
of a small group of colleagues, has a field of work for which he is 
responsible as an individual and which is therefore organized as a 
‘whole’ task for him as an invididual. By contrast, the members of 
a primary working group have only their own group task and have no 
other source from which to obtain the satisfaction of effective task 
performance. 

The most appropriate form of internal organization for any work- 
group will depend upon the structure and culture of the society 
from which the members come, particularly upon the prevailing atti- 
tudes towards leadership elites. Few societies are completely egali- 
tarian, few of those that are developing industrially are not today at 
least suffused with ideas about equality of opportunity. If group sta- 
bility is to be maintained the contribution of each individual member 
towards the task of the group must be accepted by allas valuable and 
the reward as equitable. Neither contributions nor rewards may ne- 
cessarily be the same in quality or in quantity but both must be felt 
by the group to be appropriate. More formally, the assumption may 
be stated : j 


2. Group stability is more easily maintained when the range of 
skills required of group members is such that all members of the 
group can comprehend all the skills and, without necessarily having, 
or wanting to have, them, could aspire to their acquisition. 


The greater the differences in skill between group members (whether 
the skills are comparable in level or not), the more difficult is commu- 
nication likely to be between group members, The less likely there- 
fore are tiey to form a cohesive whole. 

Where the performance of the group task requires a range of skills 
so that all members cannot, by the nature of the task, share them all, 
acceptance of all skills as contrbuting to the task of the group is essen- 
tial for satisfactory group life. Specialization of function in manage- 
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ment groups made necessary by the increasing complexity of modern 
industry, or specialization of task in workers’ groups brought about 
by increasing mechanization, usually calls for some skill differentia- 
tion among the members of these groups. When this occurs the need 
for the recognition of the appropriateness of contributions may be 
stated as : 


3. The fewer differences there are in prestige and status within a 
group, the more likely is the internal structure of a group to be 
stable and the more likely are its members to accept internal leader- 
ship. 


Inequalities of responsibility and authority in management com- 
mands, for example, can lead to considerable difficulties in relationships 
between colleagues unless the inequalities are accepted and adequately 
structured into the group organization. 

Consideration of the highly structured character of Indian society, 
of the industrialization and urbanization which is occurring, and of 
current attempts to increase social mobility, suggested that for, Indian 
conditions the second and third assumptions could be stated together: 


The tasks performed by members of a group should be differen- 
tiated according to the skills required and the equipment used, 
and tasks requiring different levels of skill should be hierarchically 
structured, The task organization should provide opportunities for 
change in status within the group, and, as a corollary, tasks requiring 
comparable skills should provide some opportunities for interchange 
of task between members of the group. 

The greater the value attached to group membership as an end in 
itself, the greater the fear of its loss and, hence, the greater the danger 
that the group, as a group, will become more important than the 
task it was created to perform.’ 


If this occurs and, as a result, task performance suffers, then the whole 
group may suffer such loss of satisfaction because of ineffective per- 
formance that, even as a group, it may be unable to continue. It is 


important therefore that : 


TAdains, S., ‘Status Congruency as a Variable in Smal! Group Performance’, Social Forms, 
1953, Vol, 32. In this American study it was shown that the performance of groups 
with high as well as with low status congruence was poor; that is, the highly congruent 
groups appeared to have put group membership before group performance, Tt may 
be surmised that the formation of highly congruent groups was a neurotic: mechanism 
unrelated to primary task performance. See also Likert, Rensis, ‘Developing Patterns 
in Management’, Personnel Management, 1956, Vol., XXXVIII, No. 337. 


F, 49 
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4, When members of small work groups become disaffected to 
the extent that they can no longer fit into their own work group, 
those disaffected should be able to move to other small work groups 
engaged on similar tasks. 


The possibility of transferring to other similarly structured work 
groups reduces the emotional investment in membership of a parti- 
cular group and the chance of exclusion is not so threatening as to be 
itself disruptive. Recent work on labour turnover has suggested 
that where individuals go when they leave an institution and how 
they are assisted to get there deserve at least as much attention, for 
the sake of the institution, as where they come from and how they 
are inducted when they enter. 


a 5Ricc, AK, “The Relative Independence of Sub-Insritutions as Illustrated by 
2 ka Labour Turnover (The Glacier Project—VII)’, Huwan Relations, 1952, Vol 
, No.l. 
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ERIC J, MILLER 


Technology, Territory, and Time 


The Internal Differentiation of Complex Production 
Systems! 


Tue coNcerr of a production system as a socio-technical system was 
introduced by Trist (13), was further developed by Rice in his recent 
book (10). Of particular relevance here is Rice’s concept of operating 


and managing systems,” summarized below : 


Any production system may be defined by reference to what is 
s imported into and exported from it... Complex industrial systems 
import raw materials, convert them into a variety of products, and 


? export the products by selling them. ... 


s The process of changing import into export may require the carry- 
ing out of either sequential or simultaneous operations, or of both. 
When different operations are carried out discretely, a production 


system may be differentiated into operating systems. . - 


In the most general case production systems may be differentiated 
into three kinds of operating systems concerned with... import... , 


conversion... (and) expott..- 


In a complex organization there may be more than one system 
7 of each kind. In a simple organization there may be incomplete 
differentiation, more than one operation being carried out in the 


5 


same operating system. 


Reprinted by permission from Human Relations, Vol. XIT, No. 3, August 1959. 
uman Relations for 


1] am indebted to my colleagues in the ‘Tavistock Institute of H 
many helpful comments on and criticisms of carlier drafts of this pape?. 
2tn an carlicr paper Rice and Trist used the term ‘governing system (11). 
1 
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When a production system is differentiated into discrete operating 
systems its management cannot be contained in any one operating 
system, and a system external to the operating systems is required to 
control and service their activities. This is the managing system (10, 
pp. 41-2). 

The managing system may contain differentiated service and control 
Junctions. Typical examples in industry are planning, research and deve- 
lopment, cost control and accounting, engineering, personnel, etc., all 
of which help to service and control the operating systems. i 

Rice goes on to point out that in a complex hierarchical production 
system the main or first-order operating systems may be differentiated — 
into second-order operating and managing systems, the second-order 
operating systems into third-order systems, and so on, until one reaches 
the primary production system, within which management is internally 
structured and is not a discrete function. 

This set of concepts, in conjunction with the concept of the primary 
task as the task that asystem is created to perform (10, pp. 32 ff), 
provides a useful framework for analysing an industrial or business 
organization, 

The present paper explores the principles of differentiation of ope- 
rating units within a complex system, Part I describes these princi- 
ples or dimensions of differentiation in the context of transition from 
a primary or simple production system to a complex system. An 
analysis is made of the forces that may act on a simple system to trans- 
form it into a complex system containing differentiated operating and 
managing systems. There is discussion of what happens inside the 
system when such a transition takes place. In Part II the dimensions 
are examined in relation to the order of differentiation in a multi-level, 
multi-shift complex system. Finally, Part ITI deals with the patterns 
or relationships—and therefore the problems of management—which 
are inherent in the structure of certain typical production systems, 
according to the basis of internal differentiation into sub-systems and 
the nature and degree of sub-system interdependence. 

In Lewinian terms, we are dealing here with the “foreign hull” of 
the life space of the individual—‘facts which are not subject to psy- 
chological laws but which influence the state of the life space’ (8, p- 
216; see also pp. 68-74). 


Parr Il: THE TrRanstTrron FROM SIMPLE 
To CoMPLEX SYSTEM 


The typical’simple production system in industry is the primary work- 
group. Elsewhere it appears in the small workshop, the retail shop, 
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the service station, and so forth, The essential feature of such a sys- 
tem is that management is inherent in relationships within the group: 
either there is no recognized leader atall (as is the case in some mining 
groups (5; 14), or, if there is one, he spends all, or most of his time 
working alongside the other members of the group on tasks com- 
parable to theirs. His contribution to the output of the group tends 
to be directly productive rather than indirect and facilitative. 
Herbst has described certain characteristics of simple and complex 
behaviour systems (3). He finds that one significant criterion of a 
simple system is that the relationship between input, size, and output 
is linear. (Input and output are here measured in money rather than 
goods.) In small retail shops, for example, the total amount paid in 
wages (i.c. input) increases at a linear rate with sales turnover (output) 
achieved, while sales turnover increases at a linear rate with the size 
of the shop, measured by the number of persons employed. In a 
complex system the relationship is non-linear. “The presence of an 
administrative unit concerned with on-going activities increases_ the 
rate at which sales turnover increases with size of the organization, 
and... the loss incurred by withdrawing personnel from production 
tasks decreases as the organization becomes larger (3, p. 344).” Herbst 
has this to say about the transition from a simple to a complex system: 


As the size of the simple systems incteases, and depending also on 
the extent of both its internal and external linkages, more and more 
work has to be carried out on the co-ordination of component func- 
tioning, so that a critical boundary value with respect to size is rea- 
ched beyond which intrinsic regulation breaks down. An increase 
in size beyond this point will become possible by differentiating 
out a separate integrating unit, which takes over the function of 
both control and co-ordination of component units, thus leading 
to a transition from a simple to a complex system. The point at 
which intrinsic regulation breaks down will be determined by the 
cffectiveness of the organizational structure. The less efficient the 
organizational structure happens to be the earlier the point at 
which intrinsic regulation breaks down (3, pp- 337-8). 


In other words, three critical factors in the transition are size, 
complexity, and efficiency. Herbst here seems to be implying that 
the efficiency of a simple system is measured by the extent to which 
the system can tolerate increased size and complexity without throw- 
ing up a differentiated management function. However, if efficiency is 
measured by the ratio of output to size—a ratio that Herbst himself 
uses elsewhere in the same article—then it would appeat that this 
assumption might not always be justifiable. If, for example, a simple 
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system of given size could secure a greater output by becoming re- 
organized as a complex system of the same size then its persistence 
as a simple system would be relatively ineficient. ‘Resilience’ might 
therefore be a more appropriate term than ‘efficiency’ to describe the 
capacity of a simple system to withstand pressures—both external and 
internal—towards transformation into a complex system. This would 
be an omnibus term embracing a number of factors of small group 
functioning which counter the effects of increased size and complexity. 
Some of these factors are considered later in this section, 

Size by itself is not a critical factor. Apart from the pair, groups 
of six to twelve are often said to be the most stable, in both psycho- 
therapeutic and other situations (10, pp. 36-7). Fissiparous forces tend 
to develop in groups outside this optimum range, but there is no known 
maximum number beyond which emergence of a full-time manage- 
ment function is inevitable. Much depends on the need for differen- 
tiation that is intrinsic in the task of the group and inthe way the task 
has to be, or is being, performed. Herbst notes, for example, that in 
independent retail shops a differentiated administrative function tends 
to appear when the staff numbers around five, whereas shops that belong 
to a retail chain retain the characteristics of simple systems until the 
size reaches about nine. Certain services are supplied to the latter 
by the larger organization towhich they belong. In the Durham coal- 
field autonomous groups of forty-one have been shown to be effective 
(14). They have internally structured controls and services and lack 
any overtly recognized and titled leader. These groups are further 
discussed below. 

Complexity may be considered in terms of Rice’s import-conversion- 
export formulation. Imports into the system and exports from it may 
become more diverse. Complexity of the conversion process is likely 
to increase through diversification of input or output or both, or 
through a change in the techniques or rates of production. 

Before considering these factors of size and complexity in more de- 
tail, it seems necessary to stress that an essential preliminary to diffe- 
rentiation of a managing system is the formation of sub-systems with 
discrete sub-tasks within the simple system. Role-relationships clus- 
ter around the sub-tasks; such clusters of relationships become poten- 
tial sub-systems; and areas of less intensive relationships become po- 
tential boundaries between sub-systems. Clustering may be functional 
for sub-task performance, but the associated discontinuities between 
clusters may be disfunctional for integrated performance of the total 
task. It becomes a function of a differentiated managing system to 
compensate for these discontinuities. Management mediates relation- 
ships amohg the lower-order systems, which constitute the higher- 
order system, in such a way as to ensure that the sub-tasks performed 
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by the sub-units add up to the total task of the whole unit. 

If the principles of differentiation of sub-systems can be identified, 
then the effects of changes of size and complexity can be more clearly 
understood; and furthermore the notion of ‘resilience’—the capacity to 
withstand, without sacrifices of efficiency, the pressures towards crea- 
tion of a differentiated managing system—will become less vague. 

It is postulated here that there are three possible bases for clustering of role- 
relationships and thus for the internal differentiation of a production system. 
These are technology territory and time. Whenever forces towards differen- 
tiation operate upon a simple production system, it is one or more of these 
dimensions that will form the boundaries of the emergent sub-systems and will 
provide the basis for the internal solidarity of the groups associated with them. 

“Technology” here is given a broad meaning. It refers to the ma- 
terial means, techniques, and skills required for performance of a given 
task. Differentiation of the import, conversion, and export systems 
(the purchasing, manufacturing, and selling of an industrial unit) is 
in this sense a technological differentiation; so also is differentiation 
of phases of the conversion operation (successive manufacturing pro- 
cesses), or specialization in buying or selling particular commodities. 
The greater the diversity of technologies used within a group, the stron- 
ger the forces towards differentiation of fully-fledged sub-systems— 
especially when the skills of some members are so specialized that 
others cannot aspire to have them or even comprehend them, and 
interchange of roles between members of the total groups becomes 
impracticable.? Increase in technological complexity or diversity tends 
to have this effect even though the quantum of input and output re- 
mains unchanged. Tt may even occur where the size of the system, 
in terms of the number of roles, is reduced. 

The dimension of territory is straightforward: it relates to the geo- 
graphy of task performance, An increase in the staff of a retail shop 
from three persons to five may not precipitate formation of a differen- 
tiated management function. If, however, the two extra persons are 
employed to start a branch store—if, in other words, two potential 
sub-systems are formed, spatially separated from one another—then 
the forces towards differentiation will be greatly increased. Physical 
separation is not essential to produce this result, but a sharp physical 
boundary of some kind is probably necessary before territory by itself 


ork 

3 The obverse point was made by Rice (10, pp. 37-9), who postulated that small work- 
groups in modern mechanized industry usually require sufficient variety of roles (im- 
plying some technological differentiation) as to need some internal structuring, but should 


not have so much specialization as would lea z 
1 [a her study of industrial firms in south Essex, Joan Woodward noted that ‘the number 


of levels of authority in the management hierarchy increased with technical complexity’, 
while ‘the span of control of the first-line sapervisor. , « decreased’ (15, p. 16). 


d to formation of inflexible sub-groups. 


* 
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can become a basis of sub-system differentiation within a simple pro- 
duction system. Identification of the group with its territory is of 
course a basic feature of all human societies and is found too among 
many of the higher mammals. Even boundaries that are impercepti- 
ble to an external observer may have highly charged emotional signi- 
ficance for the members of the groups they divide—especially when 
territorial differentiation is reinforced by technological differentiation. 
Technology, indeed, seems. to seek the support of territory, and only 
seldom stands by itself as a differentiating factor. (In most parts 
of India, castes which are differentiated from one another by- their 
traditional occupations are also segregated spatially, living in differen 
parts of the village or in different villages.) Fl 
The third dimension—time—is more commonly relevant in increas- 
ing the levels of differentiation in an already differentiated complex 
system, but may also reinforce an increase in size in bringing about 
the transition from a simple system to a complex one. Forces to- 
wards differentiation probably begin to develop when the requirements” 
of task performances are such that the length of the working day or 
working week of the group exceeds the working period of any indivi- 
dual member. This factor of time is of course most pronounced in 
multi-shift systems. Asin the case of territorial separation, sub-systems” 
tend to emerge with well-defined boundaries, which in this case ate 
based on time separation. 
_ The sub-systems and associated groupings described in the preced- 
ing paragraphs are those that are intrinsic to the structure of the task. — 
Task structure is assumed to be inseparable from the type of 
technology and specialization involved, from the geography of the 
territory in which the task is performed, and from the time-scale of task 
performance—though within these limiting factors alternative struc- 
tures may be possible. j E 
Among the persons manning the roles of a production system othet — 
groupings may occur, based on propinquity, sex, age, religion, race, 
and many other principles of association, and on occasion these group- 
ings and related cleavages, perhaps by their coincidence with task-orien- | 
ted groupings, may accelerate differentiation; or, if they cut across these 
groupings, they may retardit. Itisthe task-oriented sub-systems them- 
selves, however, which are relevant to task performance. “These seem 
invariably to be differentiated by technology, territory, time, or some 
combination of these.” Production systems can probably not be sa- 


5 Since drafting this paper I have seen Gulick’s five-fold classification of ways in whieh 
work in an organization can be grouped: by purpose (cf. by product), by process, by clientele, 
by place, and by time (2). My ‘technological’ category would embrace the first three of 
these. There seems, however, to be a conceptual distinction between the grouping 
of work and the differentiation of socio-technical systems, and in several respects the simi- i 
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tisfactorily broken down into sub-systems on any other basis.“ 

If territory, technology, and time, singly or in combination, pro- 
vide the basis for differentiation into task-releyant sub-systems, the 
capacity of a simple system to tolerate growth and remain efficient with- 
out becoming transformed into a complex system is apparently related 
to two main factors : (a) mobility or fluidity, and (b) sub-system inter- 
dependence. 

If individual members move frequently from one sub-system to 
another, so that there are no permanent sub-groups of workers coin- 
ciding with the task sub-systems, then the simple system will have 
greater capacity to tolerate an increase in size or complexity. Such 
movement compensates for discontinuities between sub-systems. 
Secondly, the more immediately and directly performance of the task 
of each sub-system depends upon the performance ofall the other sub- 
systems, the more likely is the total simple system to remain viable in 
the face of forces towards differentiation. (Without some task inter- 
dependence it is, of course, not a production system but an assembly 
or aggregate of individuals.) 

Exceptionally large simple production systems occur in longwall 
coal-mining, ia a form of composite working described by Trist and 
Murray (14) and Higgin (5). As mentioned earlier, some of the com- 
posite groups have forty-one members working over three shifts. Both 
‘resilience’ factors operate strongly in these groups, which are internally 
differentiated by both technology and time. Although the individual 
sub-systems have well-defined tasks, mobility between the sub-systems 
allows many orall of the members to view inter-sub-system relationships 
from the perspective of the total system rather than from the perspec- 
tive of the sub-systems they happen to belong to at any one time. 


larity between the ‘scientific-management’ theories of Galick, Urwick, et. al. and the aspect 
of socio-technical-system theory claborated in this paper is only superficial. One difference 
is that—as, for example, March and Simon (9) have pointed out—Gulick’s models do not 
take human Motivations into account: he is dealing with management of technical sys- 
tems, not of socio-technical systems. In Gulick’s scheme, principles of association ex- 
trancous to work are obstructions to be overcome in establishing an essentially static 
and inflexible organization; in the more dynamic socio-technical-system theory they are 
a relevant part of the total reality situation. In general, the Gulick type of organizational 
theory does not lend itself to predictions about behaviour and relationships. A 

ê The women’s service in the forces may at first sight appear to be an exception to 
this rule, Closer examination shows, however, that these do not constitute production 
systems within which the members are interrelated and integrated by performance ofa 
specific task. The production systems in the forces are the training and fighting units 
to which members of the women’s services are attached (in much the same way as medical 
and signals personnel are attached to an infantry battalion) and to the task of which they 
contribute. In terms of the tasks of these units, the women may do jobs which are simi- 
lar or dissimilar to jobs of men in the same unit; but in either event it is the technologi- 
cal specialization which is relevant to the total task, and their sex is incidental. 
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Close reciprocal interdependence, necessary in these mining groups 
for achieving the total task, evidently helps to reinforce this global 
perspective. 

It may well be that it is not the number of persons that limits the 
maximum size of a simple production system, but the number of sub- 
systems. (A sub-system may consist of either an individual or a sub- 
group). Certainly, complexity in task structuring can actually contri- — 
bute to the cohesion of large simple systems. Where there is a number 
of sub-systems interdependent in more than one direction,the com- 
plex conditions of equilibrium can be substituted fora differentiated 
management function. It is the very lack of such complexity built in 
to the task that helps to lower the threshold of ‘resilience’ in less struc- 
tured s mple production systems. Internal structuring for which the 
primary task does not cater is sought in other groupings (based“ 
age, sex, etc.), implying involvement in other tasks that to a greater 
or lesser extent conflict with the primary task for which the system 
was constituted. In some cases it may be possible to use these fac- 7 
tors of resilience and to restructure roles in such a way as to post: | 
pone the emergence of a differentiated managing system. im 

It can be inferred that, in any expanding or changing system in which ~ 
no such restructuring has occurred, there is an optimum or ‘natural’ i 
stage for creating a new level of management. This is applicable equal- 
ly to the initial transition from a simple system to a complex system 
and to the addition of a new level to an already complex hierarchical — 
system. s 

Premature differentiation is uneconomic because the cost of adding 
a specialized administrative function is greater than the gain from any — 
increase in efficiency that results» As sub-systems have not yet been 
crystallized by task differentiation, government is more efficiently con: — 
tained as an undifferentiated internal function, Indeed, extrinsic govern- ~ 
ment, if imposed prematurely, may tend to be more destructive than — 
integrative. [This is the kind of situation in which the internal col- — 
laborative telationships, which before the change have been used — 
constructively for task performance, ate likely to be mobilized destruc- 
tively against the imposed external management : cf. Trist and Bam- k 
forth (13).] 4 

Postponement of differentiation of the management function beyond 
the optimum stage also leads to a decline in the efficiency of the 
system, but for a different reason. The energies of group members, 
instead of being devoted to the primary task, are increasingly diverted — 
to the task of holding the group together in the face of the fissipa- 
tous forces of sub-group formation and of differentiation. ‘This is — 
especially likely to happen if there is imbalance in the pattern of sub- 
system interdependence. Individual’s experiences conflict between 1 
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identification with an emergent sub-group and identification with the 
total group, Only the creation of a new level of management which 
allows the sub-systems to become fully explicit simple systems and which 
reintegrates them as parts of a higher-order system, permits the ener- 
gies of the members to revert to primary task performance. 

Herbst uses the input-size-output relationship as an index for mea- 
suring the level of behaviour systems and for diagnosing whether a 
given system is simple or complex (3). The reverse approach may 
also be useful. If a production system, which is known to have the 
structural characteristics of a simple system, increases in size, and 
if this expansion is unaccompanied by a linear increase in output, then 
(other things being equal) it is worth investigating whether the system 
has passed the optimum stage for differentiation—cither because the 
sub-systems are in'a stage of disequilibrium or because of emergence 
of sub-groups unrelated to the primary task of the system. The same 
possibility may exist if a simple system, remaining constant in size, 
shows over a period of time a declining output. Equally, if a struc- 
tural transition from a simple to a complex system is not accompanied 
by the kind of change in size-output ratio predictable from a Herbst- 
type formula for systems of that kind, thenitis possible that diferen- 
tiation of the managing system has been premature. 


Parr Il: STRUCTURE OF COMPLEX 
PRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


The forces towards transforming a simple system into a complex sys- 
tem, or towards increasing the levels of differentiation in a system 
that is already complex, are not only of theoretical interest to social 
scientists, but also of practical interest to those concerned with manage- 
ment. It has already been suggested, for instance, that working effi- 
ciency and cost are likely to be adversely affected if the timing ofa 
change in tésponse to the accumulating forces towards differentiation 
is not opportune, A second cause of inefficiency may lie in an inappro- 
priate choice of the basis of differentiation into sub-units. ; 
In the initial transition from a simple to a complex system, the basis 
of differentiation is usually directly traceable to the forces leading to 
differentiation. Consider the example of a small privately owned 
workshop that manufactures simple components, all of the same kind, 
for the automobile industry. Raw materials are delivered and the 
finished products removed by the company it supplies. Adminis- 
tration takes up little of the owner’s time and he himself works at a 
bench alongside his employees. ‘This is the typical simple production 
system. Let us imagine that demand grows, and because of lack of 
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space for expansion the owner acquires two more workshops in the 
vicinity. If the three workshops are sufficiently far apart, the owner 
is likely to spend less of his time at the bench and to take a nearly 
full-time managerial role. The three workshops then become three 
simple operating systems within a complex production system. In 
other words, territorial expansion has led to differentiation and it is 
territorially demarcated sub-units that are explicitly recognized. 

Alternatively, the expansion might have been achieved by adding 

_ two more shifts in the original workshop. The shifts would then 
become the recognized sub-units, and, because of the need for control 
and co-ordination over the twenty-four hours, the owner would again 
take a full-time managerial role. 

We now have to consider what happens when additional forces to- 
wards differentiation operate on a production system that has already 
become complex and there is the prospect of extending the hierarchy 
by further differentiation. Here again the forces themselves will dic- 
tate the new basis for differentiation, but not necessarily the level at 
which it will occur. i 

Reverting to our example, let us now suppose that further expan- 
sion requires all three workshops to run on three shifts. Each shift 
in each workshop is now likely to develop into a simple sub-system, 
and sooner or later the owner-manager will be compelled to realize 
that there are nine workshop-shifts to be managed, instead of merely 
three workshops on one shift, or three shifts in one workshop 
(Figure 1). 


Figure | 
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Increase in the number of sub-units docs not, of course, necessarily 
lead to further differentiation and to an increase in the number of levels. 
If, for example, output had been tripled by expanding from three work- 
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shops to nine, instead of by adding more shifts, the additional simple 
production systems so created could have become explicit without neces- 
sarily over-extending the span of the overall manager’s command. 
Even in the present example, it might be practicable to maintain direct 
control of the nine sub-units, perhaps by employing additional staff 
for time-keeping and recording production—that is, by increasing the 
size of the managing system without adding to the number of Jevels 
in the hierarchy. However, since the sub-systems in this case are diffe- 
rentiated and inter-dependent along two dimensions (territory and 
time) that cut across each other, and therefore have to be coordinated 
along these two dimensions, it is likely that an additional level of ma- 
nagement will be interposed. 

The owner is now faced with a choice. He may introduce the new 
level by managing the three territories (workshops) through three fore- 
men, delegating to the foremen in each workshop the task of co-ordi- 
nating the three shifts within it (Figure 2). Alternatively, he may elect 
to undertake co-ordination of the three shifts himself by appointing 
three shift’s foremen, each of whom is responsible for the works on one 
shift in all three workshops (Figure oped The fact that territorial diffe- 
rentiation preceded the addition of shifts by no means presupposes 
that, in the management hierarchy, territorial differentiation need occur 
at a higher level than differentiation by time. i 

It is now necessary to consider this choice in more detail. In fact, 
itis a real choice only in so far as tettitory and time are equally salient 
in differentiating the nine simple systems from one another. In terms 
of task relationships, this is so only when one shift in one workshop 
is equally interdependent with other shifts in the same workshop and 
with the corresponding shift in other workshops. Workshop A Shift 
I (A I) belongs then to two larger systems : itis part of the ‘A? system, 
within which the other systems are A II and A III, and it is part of the 
‘P system, within which the other systems are Bl and C I (cf. Figure De 


In the situation of equal interdependence, 


R(4 I, A I, A I)—R(A 1, Br. Oe 


where R is a measure of task interrelatedness between the simple et 

tems. Such an equilibrium may make it possible for the nine bs i 

shop shifts to be managed directly without interposing a new eve 
f ) : z 


of differentiation. 


We have scen that the formation of sub-systems with discrete sub- 
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7 Ir was A.K, Rice who first drew my attention to this- kind of choice, t9 which 


refers in his recent book (10, pp- 177 and 200-1). 
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FIGURE 2 FIRST-ORDER DIFFERENTIATION BY TERRITORY 
SECOND-ORDER DIFFERENTIATION BY TIME 
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FIGURE 3 FIRST -ORDER DIFFERENTIATION BY TIME 


SECOND-ORDER DIFFERENTIATION BY TERRITORY 


tasks is a necessary preliminary to transition from a simple to a com- 
plex system. Similarly, in an expanding complex system, the clus- 
tering of sub-systems precipitates an additional level of differentiation, 
in which the clusters are acknowledged as explicit systems of a higher 
order than the constituent sub-systems. l 

, When two dimensions of differentiation are involved, with two 
implicit scts,of systems cutting across one another, it is seldom that 
they actually have equal salience. Task relationships generally draw 
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the basic units into the orbit of one system more strongly than into 
the other, and so dictate the lines of higher-order and lower-order 
differentiation. Furthermore, even if task-oriented interrelations them- 
selves do have equal salience, other factors may tend to tilt the balance 
one way or the other. Persons who share a compact territory over 
three shifts, for example, may feel more strongly identified than those 
who share the same shift timing over dispersed territories. Alterna- 
tively, if the dispersal is limited, going to work at the same time, 
and hence sharing free time, may lead to closer identification. 

Failure to differentiate on the appropriate basis will create stress in 
relationships, because the natural groupings inherent in the structure 
of task performance will run counter to the groupings dictated by the 
formal organization. Formal boundaries will cut through these na- 
tural groupings. This will inhibit development of solidarity in the 
formal units, with consequent lowering of work satisfaction and mo- 
rale. In general, we can suggest that to the extent that the formal 
structuring deviates from the reality of the task situation, whether 
in the basis for differentiation or in the boundaries of the formal sub- 
units, to that extent will the management function itself have to multi- 
ply and become ‘top-heavy’ in order to deal with the resultant dys- 
phoria. Additional controls will have to be imposed. This tendency 
will increase in proportion to the inter-dependence of the formal units, 
If on the other hand a unit is appropriately sub-divided in relation to 
total task performance—if it is cut, so to speak, with the grain and not 
against it—both the internal management of the. constitutent sub-units 
and the overall integration of the total task are likely to require less 
effort. i 

Flexibility is not entirely lacking. Imposition of a managing Sys- 
tem itself helps to crystallize the selected basis and boundaries of dif- 
ferentiation of operating systems. Therefore, provided that the sali- 
ence of two dimensions is not too unequal, differentiation at the higher 
level along the dimension of lower salience may increase the salience 
of that dimension to a point where it exceeds that of the other. This 
would not appreciably increase the difficulties of management. Simi- 
larly, if prior clustering of sub-units is not too strong, the emergent 
boundaries can be supplanted by formal boundaries that do not neces- 
sarily coincide with them. Such flexibility, however, occurs only in 
marginal cases. 

So far, instances of only two orders of differentiation have been 
discussed—by territory and time. We have seen that there js, subject 
to certain limiting factors, a choice between : 


(a) first-order differentiation by territory and second-drder diffe- 


rentiation by time (Figure 2); and 
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(b) first-order differentiation by time and second-order differen- 

tiation by territory (Figure 3). 

. 

A third possibility, provided the salience of the two dimensions is 
roughly equal, is to accept only one order of differentiation, operating 
systems being differentiated simultaneously by the time dimension 
in One direction and by the territorial dimension in the other. This 
was illustrated in Figure 1, which shows three time sub-divisions and 
three territorial sub-divisions, making nine sub-units in all. Theore- 
tically there is yet another way of compressing differentiation hy two 
dimensions into one level. This occurs when the two dimensions, — 
instead of operating at right angles, coincide and reinforce one another. 
Time and territory coincide in this way when shift working is used 
in highly mechanized road construction, A piece of mobile equipment 
—the common technology—is operated by one team in one stretch of — 
road on Shift I, by a second team on a fresh territory on Shift 1, and 
so on. In longwall coal-getting time and technology coincide as diffe- 
rentiating dimensions, territory being undifferentiated: a different 
technology is used on cach of three different shifts on one coal-face. 
Both these combinations are fairly rare in industry, where it is terri- 
tory and technology that most frequently coincide as reinforcing di- 
mensions: in manufacturing operations, more often than not, each of 
a group of technologically differentiated sub-units has its own discrete 
territory of task performance as well, 

When all three dimensions of differentiation occure (if, in the example 
of the workshop, several products are manufactured in cach of the 
three workshops on three shifts), the theoretical choice -of order of 
differentiation is greatly increased. Assuming that differentiation 
occurs only once along each dimension, there are six combinations 
of three levels of differentiation, six more of two, and one of one level. 
These are listed in Figure 4. It should be noted that in the seven com- 
binations (Nos. 7-13) involving differentiation by more than one di- 
mension at one level, the simultaneous differentiation may be either 
(a) cross-cutting or (b) coincident and reinforcing. 

Where there are more than three levels, at least one dimension will 
become the basis of differentiation at more than onc level. In a large 
manufacturing concern, for example, there may be first-order differen- 
tiation into purchasing, manufacturing, and sales (technology); second- 
order differentiation of manufacturing into product units (technology, 
probably reinforced by territory); third-order differentiation of the pro- 
duct units into departments responsible for various phases of the pro- 
cess (again technology plus territory); and so forth. Time differen- 
tiation wili occur in a multi-shift concern, but a twenty-four hour com- 
mand is narrowed down into cight-hour commands at only one level 
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in any segment of a hierarchy, It may nevertheless occur at different 
segments of the same total hierarchy. 


FIGURE 4 
INTERNAL DifreRENTIATION OF A COMPLEX PRODUCTION SYSTEM 
ny TERRITORY, TECHNOLOGY, AND TIME (AsSUMING THAT 
DIFFERENTIATION Occurs ONCE, AND ONLY ONCE, 
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Very often the internal structure of a large organization is the cumu- 
lative result of many small local changes. Adherence to @ particular 
pattern of differentiation adopted in response to one change may limit 
the possible responses to subsequent changes. In so far as the enter- 
prise is a system, a change in one area will affect other areas. Ac- 
cordingly, any organizational change must be planned in the cones 
of the total structure, to ensure that it provides for the most efficient 
performance of the primary task of the enterprise. abe | 

Theoretically there are very many ways of differentiating a ve 
organization. Depending on the size of commands and the TE 
of delegation, the number of levels can vary, and the basis of differen 
tiation at each level offers many possible combinations. As MS pare 
seen, however, the inherent structure of the task imposes limitations 
on choice, It is now necessary to discuss in more detail some of the 
factors that make one choice more appropriate than others, f 

The highest level at which differentiation by time can take place i 
a multi-shift organization is to a large extent determined by ty iS 
put time, This is the intrinsic time dimension of the process itse — 
in effect, the interval between input and output, A series ae 
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cutive processes places the associated task-roles into an output. A 
series of consecutive processes places the associated task-roles into a 
temporal order that follows the flow of material, even though the oc- 
cupants of these roles are all working simultaneously and are therc- 
fore not differentiated from one another along the time dimension. 
Some consequences of this temporal order of tasks are examined in 
Part III. What is relevant in the present context is that the head of a 
shift command cannot be held fully accountable for his shift’s perfor- 
mance if the throughput time of the operation exceeds the duration of 
the shift. 

In a composite spinning and weaving mill, for example, it takes 
two-three weeks for a piece of raw cotton to emerge as a length of 
woven cloth. During that period, if it is a multi-shift concern, the 
cotton goes through the entire shift cycle many time as it undergoes 
one process after another. In such a mill, first-order differentiation 
by time would be impractical. Figure 5 illustrates this point. A 
manager in charge of a shift that extended longitudinally through all 
these processes would be only partially and intermittently responsible 
for what happened to a given piece of raw material in the various 
stages of manufacture. For two-thirds of the time it would be out- 
side his control. Responsibility for the total operation would be di- 
ffused among all three shifts’ managers, and it would seldom be possi- 
ble to attribute faults in the end-product to one of them more than 
to another. In relation to such a long throughput time, in other 
words, the shift is no more than a category: it is not a task-relevant 
grouping. Technological differentiation would be necessary at a 
higher level to narrow down the command to groups of processes 
and then to individual processes. Only at this point could the twenty- 


FIGURE 5 REPRESENTATION OF A CONTINUOUS THREE- SHIFT 
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four-hour command be broken down into three shifts commands, 
(It may happen, of course, that throughputt ime still exceeds shift 
time even when no further differentiation by technology or territory 
_ = is possible. If a multi-shift command at this level cannot constitute 
a simple production systems then it will be necessary to tolerate shift 
- commands which do not allow full responsibility to be taken by the 
© Shift head.) 
In contrast to textiles, electrical generation is a good example of short 
~ throughput time. Coal is transformed into steam and steam into 
4 electricity almost instantaneously. Consequently it is possible to 
differentiate by time at a high level: shift engineers can take charge of 
boilers, turbines, switchgear, etc. Indeed, so intimate and immediate 
is the connection between the various operatons that it would be 
unrealistic to differentiate technologically between, say, boilers and tur- 
bines at a higher level than by time. The people preforming all the 
Operations on one shift constitute a more coherent system than the 
people performing one operation over several shifts. Thus, the high- 
est level at which time differentiation can occur by the criterion of 
throughput time is also probably the optimum level for such differen- 
tiation. Slow throughput time emphasizes the territorial and tech- 
nological groupings and cleavages; swift throughput emphasizes those 
that pertain to time. 

In some multi-shift concerns, there is obstensibly first-order techno- 
logical differentiation into departments and second-order differentiation 
into shifis, implying that the department heads have a twenty-four- 

N -hour responsibility. In addition, however, the overall manager may 
appoint second and third shift managers to co-ordinate the departments 
during his own absence. (Similarly, a naval vessel has a chief engineer, 

a chief gunnery officer, etc., in charge of their respective ‘departments 

over twenty-four hours, but there is also an executive officer of the 

watch who is in full charge of shipboard operations during his period 
of duty.) Shift heads within a department are thus subordinates in 
certain ways both to their department head and to their shift managet. 

In this situation the responsibility and authority of the two superior 

roles need careful clarification, In some cases it may prove necessary 

to make explicit first-order differentiation by time and second-order 
differentiation by technology: here, as in the power-station example, 
departments would be only one shift ‘deep’ along the time dimension 
and department heads would have only an cight-hour responsibility, 
In other cases the shift managers do not represent an additional level 
of authority. They are part of the first-order managing system— 
extensions of the overall manager himself to secure twenty-four-hout 
control. Department heads retain a twenty-four-hour accountability, 
but existence of shift managers reduceş its scope, particularly in the 
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area of vessels, and often too in coal-mining, and such an extension of 
the managing system seems not inappropriate in hazardous operations 
when someone is needed to take immediate charge in an emergency. 
Elsewhere, the resultant problems of confused authority and impaired 
accountability may outweigh any gain in inter-departmental co-ordi- 
nation, 

Short throughput time calls for a high level of differentiation along 
the time dimension largely because any disturbance in a part of the 
system has almost immediate repercussions in the rest of it, and swift 
corrective action is therefore required. More generally, the greater 
the extent to which a system’s survivalydemands rapid adpatation 
to changes, whether in its external environment or internally, the grea- 
ter the amount of selfcontainment it needs. This implies that the sys- 
tem requires a clear-cut operational goal and the necessary resources 
to attain it. 

Even where the interdependence of sub-systems within the larger 
system places substantial limits on the self-determination of the sub- 
systems, it is still desirable to break down the total organization in such 
a way that cach component system has an operational goal or ‘whole’ 
task, This not only allows the head of each component command 
to be held accountable for performance, but also helps people to derive 
greater satisfaction from their work (cf. 10, p. 34 ef passim). If 
task relationships within a particular command are less intensive than 
relationships that cross the boundaries of the command, there isa strong 
indication that the command does not have a whole task. The type 
of differentiation, the level at which it occurs, or the boundaries of 
differentiation may be discrepant. 

To determine the sub-divisions at each level that are most realistic 
in relation to the groupings and cleavages inherent in task performance, 
and to break the organization down into commands which allow 
accountability, is often a matter of common sense. In continuous 
manufacturing operaton, for instance, adjacent processes have an affinity 
with one another that requires them to be differentiated only at a low 
level. Adjacence is determined by the flow of work and their succes- 
sional dependence. ' i 

Major differences in technology can, however, obscure appropriate 
differentiation. In cotton textile manufacture, bleaching, dyeing, 
and other processes after weaving are for the most part chemical, 
while the processes up to and including weaving are not. Sizing, 
which occdrs just before weaving, is an exception. In a composite 


s . 
March and Simon make much the same point (9, p. 193; also pp. 159 and 169). They 
also emphasize that ‘if there were not boundaries to rationality, or if the boundaries varied 
in a rapid and unpredictable manner, there could be no stable organizational structure’ 


(pp. 170-1). 
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mill performing all these operations it is not uncommon to group sizing 
with the post-weaving chemical processes, because of the technological 
affinity. But the flow of work is from warping to sizing to weaving 
to bleaching to dyeing, ctc., and the grouping of non-consecutive 
operations (for example, sizing with bleaching) into one command 
does not provide a whole task (see Figure 6). On these grounds it is 
contra-indicated. 

Territory is an important variable here. Usually each process has 
its own territory. Grouping of non-consecutive processes means that 
the territory of the group may be discontinuous, other processes form- 
ing enclaves within it. When the layout is planned in such a way that 
material flows smoothly from one operation to the next, with minimum 
handling, then grouping of consecutive processes into one command 
creates a consolidated territory. The sharp territorial boundry—for 
example, between one building and another—is generally more rele- 
vant then any technological aflinity between processes that are territo- 
rially remote and not sequential. Poorly planned layouts are not only 
inefficient from the point of view of material handling but also create 
organizational difficulties. Suppose, for example, that there are three 
consecutive processes, Pl, P2, and P3; and that P1 and P3 are located 


FIGURE 6a “UNNATURAL” TECHNOLOGICAL ` GROUPING OF NON-CONSECUTIVE 
PROCESSES IN A CONTINUOUS MANUFAC TURING OPERATION 
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P2 and P3 than between P1 and P3, propinquity in this case may well 
modify the task relationships. Geography here is to some extent in- 
compatible with effective task performance. Inclusion of P1 and P3 
in one command that excluded P2 would be consistent with the terri- 
torial breakdown but not with the sequence of task performance: it 
would correspond to the ‘unnatural’ grouping of Figure 6A. Com- 
bination of P1 and P2 in one command and exclusion of P3 would 
conform to the operational sequence but would conflict with territorial 
affinity. As we have seen, a common territory is a most compelling 
factor in group solidarity, and when it is not in harmony with the 
operational sequence organizational difficulties almost invariably arise. 

Re-examination of an existing complex organization often shows 
that the higher levels of differentiation do not always correspond 
with the deepest ‘natural’ cleavages and reveals alternatives that have 
previously been overlooked. One not uncommon choice occurs when 
a sequence of processes is duplicated in two neighbouring factories. 
The question is whether to give precedence to technological or to terri- 
torial differentiation. In textiles, technological precedence would 
imply combining a given group of processes in both mills into one 
command, inter-mill differentiation occurring ata lower level. A simpli- 
fied example is given in Figure 7(a). 


FIGURE 7 TERRITORIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION 
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If Mill A spinning feeds only Mill A weaving, and Mill B spinning 
feeds only Mill B weaving, the lack of interdependence between the 
two mills calls for territorial differentiation at a higher level. When, 
on the other hand, as in Figure 7(b), some cross-feeding also occurs, 
the cleavage between the two mills may be less significant than the 
cleavage between A + B spinning and A-B weaving, in which case 
technological differentiation ‘could take precedence. ‘The more spati- 
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ally separated the two mills are, the greater the extent to which terri- 
tory, rather than technology, will become the unifying factor. (And, 
of course, separation reduces the practicability of cross-feeding.) 

Another common high-level choice is between two kinds of tech- 
nological differentiation—the so-called ‘functional’ differentiation into 
purchasing, manufacturing, and marketing, or differentiation into pro- 
duct units, cach unit managing its own functions. This is represented 
in Figure 8. Self-contained product units are more appropriate when 
there is little overlap between them, especially in the manufacturing 
processes and in markets. Separate factories reinforce such an orga- 
nization by adding a territorial component to the technological di- 
mension. 

Management of a command is easier if the sizes of sub-commands 
within it are roughly equal.’ Inequality creates disequilibrium between 
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the sub-commands; this has to be compensated by strengthening the 
managing system. The need to equalize commands may involve com- 
bining two or more operating systems into one. If, for example, there 
are four factories, A, B, C, and D, and C and D are much smaller 
than A or B it may be possible to include C and D in one command. 


9 The criterion of size is not simply the number of persons in the command, but the 
total responsibility or level of work required of the manager. On ‘level of work,’ see Ja- 
ques (7 pp. 44 ff.). For the purposes of this argument it is unnecessary to examine the 
difficulties that have been encountered in developing effective techniques for job evalua- 
tion. We are concerned here with the more glaring differences about which there is likely 
to be intuitive agreement among those concerned, Disagreement or uncertainty about the 
relative levels of work of two managerial jobs is often presumptive evidence that they 
are sufficiently equal to be included at the same organizational level in one command. 
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Compromises for the sake of equalization may also entail mixed 
methods of differentiation in the same command. Figures 8(a) and 
8(b) illustrate two ways of differentiating an organization within which 
three products are manufatured and sold. Figure 9 shows a third 
possibility: a common purchasing unit feeding three separate manu- 
facturing units, which apply a common marketing unit. 

Whenever commands can be equalized only by creating boundaries 
that do not conform to the task structure, management has to choose 
between two sources of reduced efficiency. The amount of additional 
co-ordination and control required by each alternative—unequal com- 
mands and unrealistic boundaries—has to be assessed. 

A compatable difficulty often arises where an organization contains 
a large number of technologically similar units which are territorially 
differentiated from one another and between which there is little or no 
direct interdependence. Shops in a retail chain or the ‘beats’ of 
travelling salesmen are typical examples. ‘The less the interdependence 
and interaction among them, the larger the number of such units that 
can be included in a single command, and thus the flatter the hierarchy. 
Delegation is a variable here: but though the actual amount of dele- 


FIGURE 9 EXAMPLE OF A MIXED BASIS OF DIFFERENTIATION: 
TWO KINDS OF TECHNOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION IN ONE COMMAND 
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gation can vary considerably, it is clear that maximum delegation is 
possible where interdependence is least. However, unless delegation 
is carried to the extreme of abdication, there is at some stage a limit 
to the number of subordinates who can be directly accountable to one 
superior. No matter how much staff assistance he has, some form of 
direct communication between the superior and each of his immediate 
subordinates must be maintained—and the superior is one person, 
with limited time. Short lines of communication are generally more 
efficient, but not if they are allowed to become too tenuous, and there 
comes a point where a thicker line through an intermediate level is more 
efficient than a tenuous direct line. 

The decision to establish an intervening level of management im- 
mediately creates the problem of how to group the units into larger 
commands. Each unit has a clear-cut whole task and the overall— 
perhaps nation-wide-organization has a clear-cut task, but there may be 
no intermediate grouping whether intrinisic to task performance or 
not. Propinquity is not enough. Often in fact such intermediate 
commands are not ‘systems? at all, but merely aggregates. They 
have no unique ‘whole’ task to integrate them. Boundaries ate dic- 
tated by extrinsic administrative convenience. Interaction between 
individual units—or absence of interaction—is just as pronounced 
across the arbitrary territorial boundaries as it is within them. The 
intermediate managers will frequently be perceived by their superior 
as a barrier between himself and their subordinates, and by the subor- 
dinates as a barrier between themselves and their proper superior." 

T'o the extent that the interposed commands have some task validity, 
this problem is diminished. (Organizational devices which are not 
really relevant to the task, and which are designed merely to give the 
boundaries an illusion of validity, ate unlikely to be very effective.) 
In the case of the retail chain, for example, a group of stores might be 
linked to a regional supply depot and distribution system. Regional 
commands in a marketing organization might be reinforced by genuine 
regional differences in patterns of consumption, and therefore in the 
techniques of selling. Alternatively, the administrative need for the 
intermediate level may be eliminated by reorganization elsewhere. 
If the primary selling unit, for instance, is changed from an individual 
salesman to an internally led group of salesmen covering a larger 


10> j i apa tape 
The decision to create a new level of management involves, of course not only the ap 


Polntment of additional managers, but re-examination and possibly redeployment of control 
and service functions and probably changes in the quantum of delegation. However, the ten- 
deney for the inte rvening level to be experienced as a barrier to communication and to 
effective task performance is directly related to its irrelevance to the task structure and s 
not primarily a function of any changes in delegation and control that may have occurre 


at 
the time the level was interpolated. 
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territory, the number of units to be managed is greatly reduced. 

To sum up, therefore, any production system, complex or simple, 
can be defined along the dimensions of territory, technology, and time. 
A large system is broken down into progressively smaller systems along 
one or more of these dimensions at each level. The smallest systems 
are sometimes co-extensive along one or even two dimensions with 
the overall system, but more often in a manufacturing organization they 
are shorter along all three dimensions. Each component system, how- 
ever, has boundaries that serve to separate it from parallel systems, and 
also boundaries that form part of the higher-order system boundaries. 
Work-oriented relations crossing the former boundaries should be 
more intensive than those that cross the latter; if not, it can be inferred 
that and inappropriate basis of differentiation has been adopted and 
that the efficiency of the total system is less than optimal. 


PartlI:INrTERNAL DIFFERENTIATION AND 
PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


Where a complex production system is differentiated into sub-systems, 
the total task is also broken down into sub-tasks associated with these 
sub-systems. As Rice has pointed out, such a hierarchy of tasks may 
often lead to situations where ‘decisions taken within one component 
system which are consistent with its primary task may appear irrele- 
vant or even harmful in a system of a different order’ (10, p. 228). 
Differentiation into sub-systems threfore throws up a managing system 
which has the reintegrative function of seeing that the constituent tasks 
of the sub-systems are so performed that they add up to the overall 
task of the system as a whole. \ 

$ It is suggested here that the way in which a task is broken down— 
in terms of the dimensions along which the sub-systems are diferentia- 
ted and in terms of the intrinsic interdependence between them— 
isa major determinant of the kind and quality of management required, 
including the kinds of control mechanisms that will be appropriate. 
Fundamentally, of course, the dimension along which the system is 
differentiated at a given level is the dimension along. which the major 
controls have to be exercised to secure reintegration. 

Differentiation by territory, technology, and time, singly and in 
combination, can at any one level take seven different forms—three one- 
dimensional, three two-dimensional, and one three-dimensional. These 
are set out in Figure 10. Multi-dimensional differentiation can be rein- 
forcing, cross-cutting, or mixed, though the examples given in Figure 
10 are all of reinforcing differentiation ; that is, at the level of differen- 
tiation in question, each component system is differentiated from every 
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Types of task dependence have been classified in some detail by 
Herbst (4) and Emery (1). For present purposes it is relevant to consi- 
that extent to which, at a given level of differentiation, the com- 
ponent systems of a large systemate co-dependent on supplies, equipment, 
services, and énerdependent for the attainment of the end-result or 
of the larger system. One or both of these types of Surin a3 
“may be present. Emery points out that interdependente may be 
ultaneous or successional, and that successional dependence may 
further classified as cyclic, convergent, or divergent. Distinctions l 
can also be drawn between simple and complex dependertce and bet- 
een reciprocal and non-reciprocal, , 
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If the differentiation variables were separately considered in relation 
to all the dependency variables, the resultant number of combinations 
would be enormous. Here it will be sufficient to examine the three 
basic differentiation variables in a little more detail and to discuss a 
few models that occur fairly frequently in industry. From these the 
implications of other models can be inferred. 

There is one other respect in which the present discussion is res- 
tricted. While the basis on which sub-systems are differentiated and 
the nature of their dependencies are the internal system clements that 
create a particular pattern of demands on management, it is also a 
function of management to mediate in certain ways between the system 
and its environment (which may include successively larger systems 
of which it is a part), and environmental factors will inevitably impose 
certain other demands. Such factors, for example, may call for addi- 
tional control mechanisms within the system. The more complex 
and diverse these environmental factors are, the greater the number 
and variety of control and service functions likely to be differentiated 
within the managing system, and the greater the consequent complexity 
of intra-system relationships. Here, however, environmental factors 
are held constant and attention is focused on internal factors relevant 
to the relationships of a manager with his immediate subordinate 
group. 


DIFFERENTIATION BY TERRITORY 


It is characteristic of operating systems differentiated from one another 
only along the territorial dimension that the output of the total sys- 
tem to which they belong is the added sum of the outputs of the 
constituent systems. Output from one system can be high, low, of 
even absent without directly affecting ouput from the others. In other 
words, where differentiation is only territorial, interdependence is 
minimal, 

The extent to which the systems are co-dependent—on a single source 
of supplies, for example, or on centralized service functions—can 
vary considerably. Spatial segregation can be an important factor 
here, though not necessarily a determining one. To take the examples 
given in Figure 10, if the territorially differentiated units are neigh- 
bouring sections in the same factory—for example, the series of groups 
of workers in groups of looms in the textile mills described by Rice 
(10)—they- are likely to draw their input from the same source and 
to be jointly dependent on a number of centralized services. If, how- 
ever, the units are separate factorics making identical products in 
different parts of the country, their co-dependence may well be less. 
Canneries and other food-processing plants are often dispersed in this 
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way in order to be close to agricultural sources of supply. Decen- 
tralized control over input is practicable in such cases but is less appro- 
priate where the factories (perhaps dispersed to be close to their mar- 
kets) share a common and limited source of supply. Co-dependence 
may also extend to output: the smaller the fluctuation of output per- 
missible in the total system, the greater the centralized control over the 
outputs of the constituent systems. 

Putting it in another way, we can say that where a unit is differen- 
tiated into territorial sub-units, the individual sub-units and the total 
unit are the same ‘length’ along the input-output dimension. The 
constraints on procurement of input and on disposal of output that 
operate on the whole unit will place upper limits on the autonomy that 
can be given to the sub-units. 

Some of the problems that arise when territorially differentiated 
sub-units have had to be created only because of the size of the total 
command have been discussed in Part II. However, in other cases, 
so long as the territorial boundaries conform to the reality of the task 
structure and so long as sub-unit performance can be measured sepa- 
rately, this is one of the easiest kinds of command to manage, especially 
if the sub-units are roughly equal in size. Because the operations of 
his subordinates are not interdependent, the superior is not concerned 
with maintaining collaborative relations between them. Indeed, com- 
petitive relations are often more appropriate. Their homogeneity makes 
comparisons straightforward and a highly productive sub-unit can be 
used as an example and pace-setter for the others. Subject to the ex- 
ternal constraints on autonomy, substantial delegation is possible, which 
means that a fairly large number of units can be included in one com- 
mand, producing a flat hierarchy. 

One practical difficulty that sometimes arises in such a command, 
however, is that the competitive situation gets out of hand. ‘The 
superior may become so involved in resolving problems of real or ima- 
gined incompatibility between the subordinates that he loses sight of 
the primary task of the system. The subordinates for their part are 
liable to seek short-term competitive advantages that may be detri- 
mental in the long run; or alternatively they may go into collusion to 
protect themselves from competitive stress by establishing safely at- 
tainable norms. ‘The common restrictive practices in industry and com- 
merce are special cases of this form of organization, = — bi 

There is another management problem that may occur in manutac 
turing units, This is the tendency for the sub-units to dtvelop an 
‘individuality’ that is based on more than their territorial differentia- 
tion from one another. Here we are not concerned with the general 
tendency of groups to develop a structure and culture that apparently 
transcend what is needed for attainment of their overt goals. We are 
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concerned more specifically with a tendency to supplement territorial 
differentiation by technological differentiation. This is pace-setting of 
a special kind. In a manufacturing operation such as weaving identical 
machinery may be used to turn out several varieties of one product. 
Even though all varieties are spread equitably among all sub-units, in- 
dividual sub-units may develop a special proficiency in some. They 
acquire what Selznick has called a ‘distinctive competence’ (12). This 
distinctive competence may be encouraged, perhaps almost acciden- 
tally, by assigning more of these varieties to the sub-units in question. 
Such specialization is the beginning of technological differentiation. 
Management needs to be alert to such incipient changes and to recog- 
nize their implications. It is not simply a question of deciding whether 
the gains from specialization—probably in improved efficiency and 
quality—outweigh the disadvantages of reduced flexibility in produc- 
tion planning. Different methods of management arc required: 
competition ceases to be an appropriate control mechanism when 
the sub-units become heterogeneous. In the extreme situation, the 
varie- ties, by ceasing to be interchangeable, acquire the status of 
separate products and the territorial differentiation becomes secon- 
dary to what is, in effect, technological differentiation between 
product units. Management of such units is discussed in the next 
section. 


DIFFERENTIATION BY TECHNOLOGY 


In cases of differentiation by technology, the notion of distinctive com- 
petence is very much present. The organization is built up around 
clusters of specialized skills and often specialized equipment too. Mem- 
bers ofa sub-unit that is differentiated from others along the techno- 
logical dimension derive solidarity from their distinctive competence, 
often by exaggerating its distinctiveness. Preservation of that distinc- 
tiveness may overcome the primary task of the sub-unit. Manage- 
ment of a unit in which the sub-units are differentiated, and therefore 
have to be reintegrated, along the technological dimension, involves 
using the specialized contributions of the sub-units to perform the 
primary task of the whole. To achieve this, the solidarity that the sub- 
units derive from distinctive skills should be sufficient for them to 
maintain their viability as separate systems, but not so great that they 
lose sight of the total task of the larger unit. To strike such a balance 
is no easy task. Perceived threats to the integrity and distinctiveness 
of sub-unit skills mobilize the energies of sub-unit members towards 
preservation of the sub-unit at the expense of the unit asa whole. 
Closed-shop movements in departments of automobile factories and 
demarcation disputes in shipyards are familiar examples. 
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Operating systems are seldom differentiated from one another by 
technology alone. Perhaps the nearest approximation is in enterprises 
such as ship-building where what is being made is also the territory 
of task performance. Even in ship-building, however, there is some 
supplementary differentiation by territory and time; certain jobs have 
to be done elsewhere in the yard and certain jobs on the ship itself can- 
not be started until preceding jobs are complete. The occupational 
groups at work on the ship at any one time have shifting and overlap- 
ping territorial boundaries and it is along the technological dimension 
that they have primarily to be co-ordinated. Conventional longwall 
coal-getting involves differentiation by both territory and time (5, 13, 
14). The team working on a particular section of the coal-face over 
a 24-hour period is sub-divided into shifts that are distinguished from 
one another both by the times they work and by the kinds of task they 
do. Reinforcing differentiation by technology, territory, and time 
may occur ina milk business: milk is collected from the farms in the 
afternoon and evening and brought to the central depot; there it is pro- 
cessed and bottled during the night; and next morning it goes out on 
the delivery rounds. 3 

In industry, technological differentiation is commonly accompanied 
by territorial differentiation. (The word ‘department, for example, 
often carries both connotations.) Where the two are combined in this 
way, the former distinction always seems to be primary : territorial 
differentiation supplements and reinforces the technological. To 
some extent the combination also facilitates co-ordination by giving 
the technological groupings the security of a clear-cut physical 
boundary—contrasted with the vague and shifting boundaries of the 
shipyard. 

Where the technological differentiation is primary, the nature and 
extent of co-dependence and interdependence among the sub-units 
concerned can vary. It will illuminate the kinds of problem that can 
occur in management if we consider two extreme—but nevertheless 
common—models, one with little or no interdependence and one in 
which interdependence is substantial. 

The self-contained product units of 


the former. Co-dependence tends to l i 
spatially remote, and not merely manufacture different products but 


market them separately as well. Their heterogeneity and their lack of 
interconnectedness make it difficult for the superior to weld the heads 
of the subordinate units into a group and to compare their performance. 
Centralization of controls and services increases their co-dependence, 
but probably reduces the extent to which the individual units can ex- 
ploit their distinctive competence. Decentralization permits the nan 
to respond more quickly and creatively to relevant environmenta 
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changes." This capacity is encouraged to the full if the manager of 
the total command delegates really substantial authority to the product 
units, letting them operate virtually, or actually, as separate companies. 
Comparisons can then be made in terms of profits. In other words, 
a common denominator is found at a higher level of abstraction, which 
makes the technological distinction less relevant. In general, the 
fewer the intrinsic or imposed dependencies between technologically 
differentiated sub-units, the greater the extent to which eflorescence of 
sub-unit distinctive competence can be not merely permitted but en- 
couraged as contributing to overall task performance of the total unit, 

Where units manufacturing different products share common or- 
ganizations for purchasing and marketing, there may be first-order 
differentiation into purchasing, manufacturing, and marketing, and 
second-order differentiation of the manufacturing system into product 
units. Alternatively, the two levels of technological differentiation 
can be compressed into one (cf. Figure 9). The purchasing unit, the 
marketing unit, and (say) three product units all become co-ordinate 
systems within the larger system. ‘This is illustrated in Figure 11. 
There is no direct interdependence between the three manufacturing 
units A, B, and C, but there is substantial co-dependence between them 
resulting from the pattern of successional interdependence: D—A—E, 
D—B—E, and D—C—E. ‘The effects of this relatively complex pat- 
tern on relationships are not always predictable. The manufacturing 
units may be drawn closer together, into a manufacturing sub-group; 
but against this conflicts may arise between the manufacturing units 
over relationships with purchasing and marketing. The head of one 
manufacturing unit, for example, may try to ‘capture’ the head of pur- 
chasing. The management problem is to control these groupings 
and cleavages and to use them constructively. Pressures from the 
manufacturing sub-group may make purchasing and marketing more 
effective; on the other hand, if there is too much pressure backwards 
from marketing the manufacturing units may go into collusion to keep 
performance standards down. ` 

The organization just described is in cffect a combination of our 
two extremes of technological differentiation. The minimally inter- 
dependent product units have already been discussed, and we now have 
to consider the model of high successional interdependence. This is 
illustrated in Figure 12, A feeds B; B feeds C; and C’s output is the 
output of the total command. Although the tasks are carried out 
simultaneously, the flow of material places them in a temporal order. 


"March and Simon suggest that interdependence and co-dependence restrain innovative 
activity : “The greater the interdependence among sub-units and the higher the dependence 
of line units Ön auxiliary units, the less vigorous will be the innovative activity of the 
line units ; (9, p. 198). 
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This is an extremely common organization of production systems at 
many levels. In manufacturing operations, for example, it occurs 


FIGURE II DIFFERENTIATION BY TECHNOLOGY [AND TERRITORY] 
CO-DEPENDENT MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS (A,B, AND C), EACH SEPARATELY 

INTERDEPENDENT WITH COMMON PURCHASING (D) AND MARKETING (E) OPERATIONS. 

(TWO DIMENSIONS OF TECHNOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION: cf. FIGURE 9) 
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FIGURE 12 DIFFERENTIATION BY TECHNOLOGY [AND TERRITORY} 
SUCCESSIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


where material passes consecutively through a series of processes. At 
a higher level, the A, B, and C of the diagram may be the purchasing, 
manufacturing, and selling operations. What is said here primarily 
concerns manufacturing operations, but much of it is relevant to other 
kinds of operation besides. Pidu 

There are five conditions under which management of this kind of 


command is facilitated. First, the unit as a whole should have clear- 
if possible the sub-units within it should 


cally, differentiated from one ano- 
e is technologically differentiated 
f its constitutent sub-units 


cut territorial boundaries and 
be territorially, as well as technologi 
ther. Secondly, if the unit as a whol 


from neighbouring units, the technologies o! Pies 
should have more in common with one another than with units 


Outside, Thirdly, the output of the unit as a whole (and if possible 
the output of the individual sub-units) should be clearly measureable. 
Fourthly, the sub-units should be reasonably equal as commands. 
Finally, the sequence of operations should be unbroken : that is to say, 
material should not pass from A to B and then undergo a further 
Process outside the organization before going on to operation C (cf. 
Figure 6), Interdependence is to some extent reduced if there are 
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banks of part-processed materials between A and B and between B 
and C: a breakdown in one sub-unit does not then immediately affect 
following sub-units. 

Even when all these optimal conditions obtain, there remain certain 
management problems inherent in this kind of organization. One 
characteristic is the existence of overlapping consecutive pair relation- 
ships among the subordinates. Each, except the last, supplies unfi- 
nished material to—and has power over—his successor; each, except 
the first, is dependent on his predecessor in the command. ‘The last 
man is in the unhappy position of having within the unit no successor 
to whom he can transfer his unfinished goods. Dependence always 
tends to give rise to conscious or unconscious hostility and resentment. 
B may express in two kinds of ways his resentment at dependence on 
A: he can complain about the quality of the material that A feeds to him; 
and, more seriously, he may unconsciously deal with his grudge by 
doing poor work and so sabotaging the output of his successor. In 
other words, he compensates for his dependence by misusing his power. 
The last man, in order to compensate for his lack of power over a suc- 
cessor within the command, may even unconsciously sabotage the out- 
put of the group as a whole. It is therefore the major task of the 
manager in this kind of unit to create an integrated group, within which 
the individual subordinate feels not only that he is responsible for the 
task of his sub-unit, but that he shares in the responsibility for the total 
task of the group. 


DIFFERENTIATION BY TIME 


In the ordinary multi-shift situation, where the sub-units are differen- 
tiated from one another only by time and share a common territory 
and a common technology, their co-dependence is considerable. For 
example, maintenance failures on one shift affect the others. Generally 
this co-dependence is accompanied by a circular form of successional 
interdependence: each shift not only completes certain operations, ¢X- 
porting the material outside the total unit, but also passes on some semi- 
finished material to the next shift for completion. This three-shift 
pattern is depicted in Figure 13. Throughput time is a major deter- 
minant of interdependence. The longer the throughput time, the 
higher the proportion of semi-finishedto finished material at the end 
of each shift. Also, the less likely it is that individual shift performance, 
in terms of quantity and quality, can be measured precisely. Conti- 
nuous operations of process industries provide an obvious example, but 
the production lines of the engineering industry also contain at any 
one time components in various stages of completion. Another factor 
that reduces the clear-cut self-containment of the shifts in the most 
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highly automated industries, where shift working is most prevalent, 
is that the functions of so-called ‘production workers’ have increasingly 
been taken over by the machines themselves. The task of the workers 
is to monitor and maintain and the consequences of things they do or 
fail to do are often not immediately and clearly visible; the benefits 
or otherwise may fall upon succeeding shifts. 

Furthermore, in most industries—indeed in the society at large— 
night-work is considered unnatural; a certain stigma attaches to it. 
Men who work while the rest of the world is asleep tend to feel cut 
off from society—and no doubt some select night-work for this rea- 
son, and may even become neurotically addicted to it. This is not the 
place for a discussion of the psychology of shift work: the point to be 
emphasized is that night-shifts often have a distinctive ‘atmosphere’ 
of their own." This is particularly true where a group of workers 


FIGURE 13 DIFFERENTIATION BY TIME: 
TERRITORY AND TECHNOLOGY UNDIFFERENTIATED: 
CIRCULAR INTERDEPENDENCE 
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is permanently on night-shift. Night-shifts are less differentiated in 
this particular respect in enterprises such as chemical plants, steel 
plants, or power stations, where continuous operations ate dictated by 
the basic nature of the technology, and also where all shifts rotate. 

It is clear that differentiation by time calls for positive managing 
skills to maintain the tempo and quality of work and to prevent the 
circular dependence from becoming a deteriorating cycle. The manage- 
ment problems inherent in this model make it important to eliminate 
avoidable complexities. Many of these stem from a failure on the part 
of management to conceptualize second and third shifts as discrete 
systems. Outside industries where continuous operations are intrinsic 
to technology, the second and third shifts have generally been intro- 
duced in order to supplement production from single-shift working 
without increasing capital investment; and the notion that they are 
Supplementary tends to be perpetuated not only in management atti- 
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tudes but also in organization. Rice has given a good example of this 
kind of situation in a textile mill," and also indicated that acceptance 
of the organizational consequences of three-shift working can lead to 
higher productivity and improved quality (10). 

An avoidable complication occurs, for example, when the overall 
head of the three shifts has himself the additional role of first-shift 
supervisor. The twenty-four-hour responsibility of the overall head 
naturally cannot be discharged if he is regularly tied for eight hours 
to one shift only. A separate first-shift supervisor is therefore neces- 
sary. Related to this is a tendency to confuse first-shift control and 
service functions with headquarters functions, usually because office 
hours more nearly coincide with first-shift hours than with those of 
other shifts. The first-shift supervisor may be given responsibility 
for such functions as pertain to all shifts, or alternatively—and less fre- 
quently—certain services that are decentralized to the second-and 
third-shift supervisors are, for the first shift, retained under headquar- 
ters’ control. It is appropriate either to centralize such functions fully 
under the head of the total command or to decentralize them equally 
to his three subordinates, but not to delegate them to one or two sub- 
ordinates only (cf. 10, p. 46). Difficulties of co-ordination are also 
incteased if one shift supervisor—commonly the third shift—has an 
operating command that is smaller than the other two. Equalization 
of shift commands, by allowing the heads of the three shifts to colla- 
borate as equals, may reduce the load on the managing system to an 
extent that more than offsets the cost of increased third-shift working. 
(This is not possible, of course, where there are wide fluctuations in the 
load—for example, in some engineering firms—and a ‘spill-over’ night- 
shift is required irregularly in order to absorb these fluctuations and to 
maintain a steady day-shift load.) 

The head of this kind of command therefore has to take specific 
precautions appropriate to the pattern of differentiation and interde- 
pendence ; he needs to be aware of his twenty-four-hour responsibility, 
to attend shift hand-overs as often as possible, to avoid delegating either 
too much or too little to the first-shift head, and to avoid giving too 
small a command to the third-shift head. Meetings of the superior 
with his subordinates as a group help to emphasize the complementary 
contributions of the shifts to the total task of the command. Meeting 
the subordinates only individually makes it more difficult to ensure 
that all three shifts work together coherently. ‘There are possibly ad- 


ae a Supervision on the third shift had never been as good as on the other shifts. 
It had been unpopular with management as well as with workers. In consequence, the 
most junior supervisors had been posted to it. Not unnaturally the combination of least 
experienced workers and most junior supervisors had succeeded in proving correct 
those who believed that third shifts were not worth while’ (10, p. 176). 
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vantages in a form of shift rotation which periodically alters the order 
of dependence of the shifts. 

Where there are only two shifts, although the general problems are 
very much the same as in the three-shift situation—especially the sharing 
of territory and equipment—the reciprocity makes equilibrium easier 
to sustain because dependence and power balance each other. There 
is one drawback in having only two shift heads reporting to one supe- 
rior: it is too small a command. Co-ordination and control of two 
subordinates generally give the superior too little to do. He may tend 
to bypass his immediate subordinates, withdrawing authority and res- 
ponsibility from them. Consequently it may ptove desirable to com- 
bine at the same level differentiation by time with cross-cutting diffe- 
rentiation by territory and/or technology. As was pointed out in 
Part II, however, it is unlikely that the task structure will be such that 
interrelatedness along the time dimension will be equal to interrelated- 
ness along the territorialjtechnological dimension. In all cases, of 
cross-cutting differentiation, where two dimensions of differentiation 
are compressed into one level, formation of sub-groups is to be ex- 
pected along one dimension or the other. It has to be realized, how- 
ever, that such groupings have no formal identity in this kind of struc- 
ture, so that controls and services must be either fully centralized or 
else fully decentralized to the individual sub-units. 

Though the few models discussed here only touch the fringe of all 
the possible variations, they serve to indicate the different kinds of de- 
mand placed on management according to the types of boundary that 
Separate the sub-units and according to the type and degree of depen- 
dence between them. Consideration of these factors may be relevant 
to the selection, training, and placement of managers. Though it is 
Probably a little far-fetched to suggest that management of territorially 
differentiated units requires a special kind of person, itis certainly clear 
that techniques of management appropriate in that situation cannot 
effectively be transplanted into a situation where the units are diffe- 
tentiated along other dimensions and the patterns of co-dependence and 


interdependence are more complex. 


SUMMARY 


Any production system can be defined along the three dimensions of 
territory, technology, and time, which ate intrinsic to the stfuctute of 
the task of the system. Task performance is impaired if sub-systems 
poi a system are differentiated along any other Eesenstons than 
these, 


Ina simple production system, management 1s inherent in internal 
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relationships. A prerequisite of transition from a simple to a complex 
system, with a differentiated managing system, is the emergence of sub- 
systems with discrete sub-tasks. Simple systems vary in their ‘resi- 
lience’—the capacity to resist forces towards transformation into a com- 
plex system, while remaining viable and efficient. The resilience of a 
simple system is increased if there is mobility of individuals between 
sub-systems associated with sub-tasks and if the sub-systems themselves 
are closely interdependent. For any expanding or changing simple 
system, however, there is an optimum stage for transition toa 
complex system: task performance suffers if the transition is premature 
or belated. 

A large, complex production system, such as a multi-shift_ manufac- 
turing concern, is broken down into progressively smaller systems along 
all three dimensions of territory, technology, and time. There are 
several levels of differentiation. Differentiation along some dit2nsions 
occurs at more than one level. Differentiation along more than one 
dimension can also occur at a single level. The dimensions may then 
be either at right angles to one another (‘cross-cutting’), in which case 
each component sub-system is interdependent with—and has to be co- 
ordinated with—some sub-systems along one dimension and some 
along the other; or the dimensions may be coincident and mutually 
teinforcing (for example, departments in a factory which are differen- 
tiated from one another technologically and also occupy separate 
territories). 

In such a complex system there is sometimes a choice : differentiation 
along one dimension could occur at a higher level than differentiation 
along another, or at a lower level. However, the basis of differentiation 
must not violate the task structure; boundaries should be so located as 
to associate cach command with a ‘whole’ task, for which the head of 
the command can be held accountable. If at any level the formal orga- 
nization is such that task relationships which cross the boundaries of 
4 command are more intensive than relationships within it, there will 
be a loss of efficiency and/or an expansion of the managing system at 
that level. ; 

The appropriate level of differentiation by time is related to the 
throughput time of the process (the interval between input and output). 
Time differentiation occurs at a low level in an organization with a 
long throughput time and at a high level when throughput time is 
short. When a sequence of operations is involved, consecutive opeta- 
tions thav’are also territorially adjacent are appropriately differentiated 
at a low level, even though technologically they may be heterogeneous. 
Operations that are technologically homogeneous but spatially and 
Sequentialiy separated can seldom be combined into a viable system. 

The need to ensure that sub-commands within a command are ap- 
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proximately equal in size and that each has a ‘whole’ task may entail 
combining more than one system into one command or adopting mixed 
methods of differentiation. These needs, however, sometimes conflict. 

Differentiation implies reintegration, to ensure that the sub-tasks of 
sub-systems add up to the total task of the whole system. Within any 
command, the way in which the task is broken down—i.e., the dimen- 
sions along which the constitutent systems are differentiated and the 
interdependence between the systems—largely determines the kind of 
management required. Organizational models drawn from industry 
are used to illustrate this point. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ir 1s A common observation that understanding of the human factors 
of growth of institutions has lagged far behind advances in science and 
technology. Certainly some of the most perplexing and urgent pro- 
blems of our time ate not technological, but human, organizational, 
social, and political. One way to advance our understanding of the 
growth of institutions is through a wider sharing of knowledge gained 
from meaningful experience. 

It is in this spirit of sharing the meaning of a comprehensive experi- 
ence that we present this paper. At one level it is the story of Atomic 
Energy in India, at another level the story of Bhabha, the great inno- 
vator and organiser and yet at another level of the growth of insti- 

: tutions and the introduction of change based on advanced techno- 
logies. 

We often talk of the imprint of the personality of a man on the orga- 
nization he had created. Surely, what we are referring to is the manner 
in which his assumptions concerning the task and the motivations of 
people are translated into a management system. Decentralization, 
delegation, teporting and control, evaluation, and motivation are as- 
pects of tlie management system closely related to the objective of an 
organization. These also bear the imprint of assumptions which are 


Reprinted by permission from Decentralisation: Strategy and Structure (Ahmedabad : 
Indian Institute of Management) 1968, 
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made concerning the task. At one end of the spectrum are certain 
administrative services, acting on past precedents and traditions pro- 
viding security and continuity, impersonalized to the extent that if one 
person is substituted by another, every one knows how the successor 
will behave and operate under a given set of circumstances. At the 
other end, there are organizations based on research and development, 
involving individuals who act oninsights and hunches, non-conformists 
questioning assumptions, innovating and learning. The two extremes 
require organizations and working cultures which are rather different. 
Yet many tasks encountered in the contemporary world call for organiza- 
tions wherein creative thinking and innovation are essential ingredients 
of survival as well as growth. The diversity of tasks that require to be 
performed within the governmental frame-work require individuals 
who are not only sensitive to the needs of the two cultures but can pro- 
vide a dynamic relationship to the conflicting systems. In this context, 
the study of atomic energy in India is of relevance, for a culture ap- 
propriate to research and developmental tasks was established within 
the framework of government. i 

In this paper we shall examine the assumptions which influenced 
Bhabha’s strategy when he created the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Atomic Energy, and the Atomic Energy Establish- 
ment at Trombay. We shall follow how strategy was translated into 
organizational structures and administrative practices. Moreover, 
we shall discuss the implications of his assumptions and strategy 
indicating their relevance to other organizations and tasks. 


zl 
APPROACH TO DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 


The initial conditions for developing institutions based on modern science 
and technology are somewhat different in India (and many other deve- 
loping countries) as compared to the more developed countries. Even 
though there isa substantial base of those who have a university degree, 
there is a shortage of competent scientists, technologists, and adminis- 
trators. Bhabha emphasized that, in India, the first step in building oH 
titutions was the training and development of people. In the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, the first institute Bhabha started in 
1944, he brought together a group of young scientists who were ate 
all the facilities and freedom to develop research and to develop second 
generation” scientists. From the beginning he was careful fot to take 


“Science and the Problems of Development,” 
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This section is largely based on Bhabha’s 
a tific Unions, January 7, 


lecture delivered by invitation of the International Council of Scient 
1966, (Bombay ; Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, 1966). 
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scientists away from universities, for he believed this would weaken the 
universities and consequently any programme of development of 
scientists in India. He worked towards strengthening the relationship 
between the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research and the univer- 
sities. 

On the other hand, many national laboratories were at that time filling 
their senior posts with mature scientists from universities. Bhabha 
said that “the attempt to fill senior posts by matured scientists from out- 
side must inevitably lead to their being taken away from the only ins- 
titutions which have scientists in some measure, however inadequate, 
in an underdeveloped country, namely, the un’versities.”? He added 
that this step by the national laboratories had resulted in a weakening 
of universities by taking away their (universities) most valuable asset. 

In starting a new institution Bhabha considered it important to build 
the organization around people rather than draw an organization chart 
first and then fill in the vacancies. In discussing the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, he said : 


No organisational chart of the future development of the Institute 
was submitted either when it was founded or later, and the philo- 
sophy has always been to support ability whenever it is found in 
the fields of work covered by the Institute. Indeed, the philoso- 
phy underlying the founding of the Institute was the same as that 
underlying the Max Planck Institutes in Germany, namely “The 
Kaiser Wilhelm Society shall not first build an institute for research 
and then seek out the suitable man but shall first pick up an out- 
standing man, and then build an Institute for him.’ 


Two examples are given of building projects and development around 
people. To quote Bhabha : 


As early as June 1944, Sir A, V. Hill had written to me suggesting 
that biophysics was a neglected subject in India and that it should 
be taken under the wing of the Institute. While I agreed with his 
suggestion, I did not think that it would be wise to embark on this 
line till someone was found, mature enough to be able to work on 
his own and build up a group. When however in 1962 my atten- 
tion was drawn by the late Dr. Leo Szilard to a very promising 
Indian molecular biologist, it was decided to start work in micro- 
biology; which has since then been growing very satisfactorily. 
„Four Indian radioastronomers had jointly written identical 


® Ibid, p. 5." 
3 Thid., p. 6. 
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letters to the Chairman of the University Grants Commission, the 
Director General of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and to me as the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
offering to return to India as a group and establish radioastronomy 
here, if facilities and support could be given to them. Having as- 
certained that the members of the group had considerable original 
work to their credit and were of sufficient maturity to be able to 
work on their own in India, it was decided to take up radioastro- 
nomy at the Institute.* 


With such an approach only the broad lines of work were laid down 
and the greatest possible freedom was given to the staff to develop new 
ideas and fruitful lines of work, Institutions grew on the ability of 
various groups to expand fruitfully. i mi 

Equally important was Bhabha’s approach to administration of scien- 
tific research and development. He held that it is a fallacy to believe 
that “we are reasonably advanced in administration but backward 
in science and technology.”® He was aware that different tasks and 
institutions required different types of administrative practices, and 
that the transfer of government administrative practices, either to in- 
dustrial enterprises or research and development, produced inefficien- 
cies and lack of morale. 

Thus he said : 


The type of administration required for the growth of science and 
technology is quite different from the type of administration required 
for the operation of industrial enterprises, and both of these mip 
again quite different from the type of administration required for 
such matters as the p eservation of law and order, administration 
of justice, finance, and so on, It is my personal view, which is 
shared by many eminent foreign scientists, that the general io 
of the proper administtative set-up for science is a bigger inna 
to the rapid growth of science and technology than the paucity o 
scientists and technologists, because a majority of the ee Ri 
and technologists we have are made less effective through the ac : 
of the right type of administrative support. The EE 
scientific research and development is an even more su ema 
than the administration of industrial enterprises, andI am pons 
vinced that it cannot be done on the basis of borrowed koreng: 


Bhabha introduced administrative practices in the Tata Institute of 
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Fundamental Research and later in the Department of Atomic Energy 
which were alien to established university and government procedures. 
Scientists and engineers were paid according to their merit and maturity, 
rather than in terms of organizational position and status. Promotion 
did notimply handing over charge of one task and going over to another, 
Positions were created whenever competent people were available for 
identified tasks. As with personnel functions, Bhabha established for 
procurement as well as for civil construction procedures in which major 
decisions were taken by the scientists concerned. 

Another factor that was important in Bhabha’s approach was to pro- 
vide toscientists and technologists opportunities of building their own 
know-how, of minimizing dependence on foreign know-how, and of 
gaining experience even at the risk of failures. Thus, he said, ‘‘the 
emphasis has been throughout on developing know-how indigenously 
and on growing people able to tackle the tasks which lie ahead. The 
generation of self-confidence and the ability to engineer and execute 
industrial projects without foreign technical assistance have been major 
objectives.”? The Apsara reactor with its control system, which was 
decided to be built in 1965 “was designed and built by our own scientists 
and engineers in just over a year.”8 Regarding the control system for 
the reactor, he said, “the important fact remains however that the ori- 
ginal control system, even if more cumbersome and less elegant, gave 
trouble free service for four years and the confidence gained in doing it 
oneself fully justified the course that had been followed.’” Similarly 
in discussing the fuel fabrication plant built by the scientists and engi- 

_ neers at Trombay, he said “the successful production of nucleat grade 
uranium metal and metallic fuel elements from it at a time when there 
were only about half a dozen countries in the world producing their 
own fuel elements added further to the self-confidence of our staff to 
undertake difficult tasks.’ To quote further his approach on foreign 
assistance ; 


The recent stoppage of foreign aid has shown our tremendous 
foreign dependence on a vast variety of materials and equipment, 
many of which could and should have been produced in the country 
long before this. We have found that a very large number of them 
can be produced as a result of the know-how which already exists 
in scientific organisations here, and steps are being taken to pro- 
duce these in the country without foreign assistance. The results 
will show themselves within the next few years, and I have no 


7 Ibid., p. 8. 
8 Ibid. ’ 
9 Ibid, 

10 Thid., p. 9. 
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doubt that the confidence which Indian technologists will gain 
thereby will spread to Indian industrialists and administrators, many 
of whom, not having any basis for technical judgments of their 
own, are inclined to play safe by relying on foreign consultancy. 
Many examples can be given of foreign collaboration resulting 
in badly engineered plants or technical mistakes, and when such 
technical mistakes are corrected the foreign consultant benefits 
from the experience. Whereas, if an Indian scientific or engine- 
ering organisation had been employed, the experience gained even 
from initial failures would have been a gain to the country. The 
Soviet Union did not hesitate to follow this path. One should 
also remember that in buying foreign know-how one is paying for 
an element which covers the cost of research and development 
done by the foreign consultant, and it is clear that a more perma- 
nent benefit would result to the country if this money were made 
available for supporting research and development in India." 


The importance of Bhabha’s approach as applied to industrial deve- 
lopment is even more significant. 


‘The steel industry has existed in India since the First World War, 
and one of the two steel plants was among the largest in the 
British Commonwealth in the early twenties. Yet, when these 
steel plants had to be expanded, it was necessary to draw upon 
foreign consultants and engineering firms to plan and carry out 
the expansion. When the Government decided to establish a stecl 
plant in the public sector at Rourkela, a German consortium had 
to be asked to undertake the job. For the next steel plant at Bhilai 
the same course was followed, this time with Russian technical 
collaboration. ‘The third public sector steel plant at Durgapur 
had similarly to be set up with the help of a British St 
and essentially the same method is being followed with regar 

to the fourth public sector steel plant at Bokaro. Thus, the cons- 
truction and operation of a number of steel plants has not ae 
matically generated the ability to design and build new steel face 
Unless powerful scientific, and engineering groups are establishe' 

during the construction and operation of existing steel plants nf 
a matter of deliberate policy, the dependence on foreign technica 
assistance will continue and the steel industry will not reach a 
stage of technical self-reliance. A similar situation exists in almost 


every other industry.” 


" Thid., p. 12. 
12 Ibid, p. 11. 
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We have mentioned a number of factors which were emphasized by 
Bhabha. No single factor was decisive.by itself. It was the combi- 
nation and the inter-relatedness of these factors applied consistently 
that generated the forces of growth in the institutions with which Bha- 
bha was connected. 


GROWTH AND AcTIVITIES OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION OF INDIA j 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Under the terms of the Atomic Energy Act, 1948, an Atomic Energy — 
Commission was set up in August 1948. The Commission, which was 
a policy making body, was assigned the tasks of surveying the country 
for atomic minerals, to work and develop such minerals on an indus- 
trial scale, to do research in the scientific and technical problems con- 
nected with the release of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, to train 
and develop the necessary scientificand technical personnel for this work 
and foster fundamental research in nuclear sciences in its own labora- 
tories and in the universities and research institutions in India. The 
decisions of the Commission were to be implemented through the Minis- 
try of Natural Resources and Scientific Research. = 

Bhabha was appointed the first Chairman of the Commission. Other 
members were Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, Director General of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and Dr. K. S. Krishnan, Director, 
National Physical Research Laboratory—all eminent scientists and deep- 
ly committed to the growth’of science and technology in India. 

The Commission decided that its first task was to develop scientific 
personnel that would be needed in future for its activities. It also 
decided to use existing institutions to do its preliminary scientific work — 
instead of planning at the outset a number of new laboratories. Fore- 4 
Most amongst the institutions used was the Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research of which Bhabha was the director. The early history — 
of atomic energy in India is so closely interwoven with that of the — 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, where the early work of ato- 
mic energy and of training scientists was done, that it has rightly been 
called “the cradle of India’s atomic energy programme.” The Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research undertook research and later certain 
administrative responsibilities for the Commission, such as, selection of 
scientists, ‘purchase of equipment, and stores. J 

By 1955 it was felt that research and development in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy had made such important strides that a greatly ex- 


18 Ibid., p. 5. 
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panded programme would be required. The expanded programme 
would include producing all the basic materials required for the utili- 
zation of atomic energy and the building of atomic power stations 
for producing electric power. The government realized that in order 
to plan and implement the envisaged programme it would have to 
modify the constitution of the Commission so as to give it full financial 
and executive powers. The notification of the government concerning 
the organization of the Atomic Energy Commission stated: 


These developments call for an organisation with full authority to 
plan and implement the various measures on sound technical and 
economic principles and free from all non-essential restrictions or 
needlessly inelastic rules. The special requirements of atomic 
energy, the newness of the field, the strategic nature of its acti- 
vities and its international and political significance haye to be 
borne in mind in devising such an organisation.” 


In 1958, the constitution of the Atomic Energy was amended to 
provide it with greater powers. The amended constitution stated: 


a. The Commission shall consist of full-time and part-time mem- 
bers and the total number of members shall not be less than 
three and not more than seven. 

b. The Secretary to the Government of India in the Department 

of Atomic Energy shall be the ex-officio Chairman of the Com- 

mission. 

Another full-time member of the Commission shall be the Mem- 

ber of Finance and Administration, who shall also be ex-officio 

Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 

Atomic Energy in financial matters. 

d. The Director of the Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, 
shall be the third ex-officio full time member in charge of re- 


search and development. 


is) 


Regarding the member for Finance and Administration, it stated : 


The Member for Finance and Administration shall exercise the 
ment of India in all financial matters concern- 
c Energy. No proposal with financial 
ned without his prior conturrence. 


powers of the Gover 
ing the Department of Atomi 
implications shall be sanctto: 


administration was included, 


a 


A full-time member for finance and 


'4 Department of Atomic Energy Resolution No. 13/7, 58-Adm., March 1, 1958, 
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because the idea was that this member would be the chief official in the 
Department for finance and administration. However, it was soon rea- 
lized that with the given set-up and nomenclature there was confusion 
as to the responsibility and accountability of the Chairman-cum-Secre- 
tary and the Member for Finance and Administration. 

In 1962, the constitution of the Atomic Energy Commission was 
again amended largely to clarify the role of the Member for Finance 
in relation to the accountability of the Chairman-cum-Secretary of 
the department. The revision provided as under : 


(a) Instead of having a fulltime Member for Finance and Adminis- 
tration, one of the members of the Commission was to be the 
Member for Finance and he was to exercise the powers of 
the Government of India in financial matters concerning the 
DAE except in so far as such powers had been or are in future 
conferred on or delegated to the Department. 

(b) The Chairman could also authorise any member of the Com- 
mission to exercise such of his powers and responsibilities as 
he may decide. 


Thus, it was amply clarified that the Secretary was responsible for the 
total administration of the Department and that the Finance Member 
was to advise only on matters not delegated to the Department. It was 
also considered unnecessary to have a full time member for Finance. 

The size of the first Commission was three members. With the first 
amendment, the member for finance was added, and later Mr. J. R. D. 
Tata and Dr. Vikram Sarabhai were added. At no time the Commission 


consisted of more than five members, In early 1966, the Commission 
was as under: 


Dr. H. J. Bhabha (Chairman) 
Mr. S. Jagannathan (Member for Finance) 
Mr J. R. D. Tata 

Mr. Dharma Vira (Cabinet Sceretary) 


Dr. Vikram A. Sarabhai 


Bhabha being also Director of the Atomic Energy Establishment, 
Trombay, there was no separate member for Research and Development. 

(Some important landmarks in the development of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in India are given in Appendix I.) 

In reviewing the developments of atomic energy in India, three phases 
can be identified. The first phase from 1944 to 1954 was the training 
of scientists, and he starting of scientific groups under the leadership 
of competent scientists who could with appropriate facilities and ‘‘au- 
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tonomy of work” develop an excellent work team. In this phase the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research played a significant role. 

The second phase could be broadly identified from 1954 to 1962. 
It marked the growth of the Atomic Energy Establishment at Trom- 
bay with emphasis on problems of technology. Three research reac- 
tors were built, and simultaneously the prospecting of atomic minerals 
was pursued energetically through the Atomic Minerals Division. In 
this phase, research and development were important, leading to pilot 
plants processing uranium ore, fabricating fuel elements, manufacturing 
electronic instruments, developing nuclear engineering for reactors, 
building a plutonium extraction plant, and establishing other facilities 
at Trombay. 

The third phase which commenced around 1962 involved a logical 
continuation of theearlier development. This phase was the utilization 
of knowledge and skills acquired. Emphasis was placed on the contri- 
bution of the Department of Atomic Energy to economic development 
through atomic power projects and public sector industries based on 
the technology developed at Trombay. Trombay was considered a 
nursery where new developments would be continually nurtured and 
other sites in the country were identified where know-how and pro- 
cesses could be commercially established. 

In the following sections, the role and management system of the 
Department of Atomic Energy with special reference to the Atomic 
Energy Establishment at Trombay are outlined. 


DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


By 1954 the activities of the Commission had so expanded that the 
government decided to set up a separate Department of Atomic Energy. 
The Minister in charge of the Department was the Prime Minister, at 
that time, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. For administrative conveniénce and 
close contacts with the main scientific activities which were in Bombay, 
the Department’s headquarters were located in Bombay instead of Delhi. 
The Secretary of the Department was also the ex-officio Chairman of 
the Commission. 

The rescarch units, projects and 
Department of Atomic Energy was responsible in 


other enterprises for which the 
1966 are given below: 


1, Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay 
2. ‘Tarapore Atomic Power Project « 
3. Rajasthan Atomic Power Project 

4. Madras Atomic Power Project 

5 


. Jaduguda Mines Project AA : 
6. Thumba Equatorial Rocket Launching Station 
F. 55 ' 


~ 
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7. Space Science and Technology Centre 
8. Experimental Satellite Communication Earth Station 
9. Atomic Minerals Division 

10. Trombay Township Project. 


There are a number of institutions which are administratively attached 
to the Department of Atomic Energy for purpose of receiving grants- 
in-aid from the Central Government. The institutions falling under 
this category are as follows : 


1. Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
2. Tata Memorial Hospital 

3. Indian Cancer Research Centre 

4. Physical Research Laboratory 

5. Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics 


The Indian Rare Earths Limited, a government company, is under 
the administrative control of the Department. Proposals are also afoot 
to have the following industrial operations converted into public sec- 
tor undertakings : 


1. Electronics Production Unit at Hyderabad 
2. Jaduguda Uranium Mines and Mill 


The Department has always been of the view that the constituent 
units of the Department should have wide powers for their day-to- 
day working. The heads of these units have, therefore, been declared 
as heads of departments for administrative purposes and in the case of 
large projects such as the Atomic Power Stations, apart from the powers 
delegated to project administrators as head of the department, fairly 
wide powers have been given to the project boards to enable them to 
give decisions on all administrative, financial and technical matters aris- 
ing in connection with the execution of the projects. Only in a few 
restricted fields, the boards are required to come up to the Department 
of Atomic Energy for sanctions. 

In order to understand the role of the Department in relation to the 
units, the process of decision-making, service and control functions, 
selection and evaluation procedures are discussed with reference to the 
Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ESTABLISHMENT, TROMBA Y* 


In 1954, the Commission decided to set up a separate institution for 


“Later named as Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
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research and development—the Atomic Energy Establishment, Trom- 
bay (AEET). To the existing groups of chemistry and metallurgy, 
which were operating till then under the Department, were added the 
scientific groups for theoretical physics, nuclear physics, and electro- 
nics, which were working on behalf of the Commission at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research. Along with the scientists were 
transferred a few administrators to man the newly established 
Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay. The number of officers in- 
volved in the transfer were about 54. These formed a numerically sig- 
nificant group in the Establishment and hence were able to carry suc- 
cessfully with them a culture appropriate to research and development. 

In contrast, the established pattern of setting up new research labo- 
ratories was at that time significantly different. Although many of 
them were created under autonomous organizations, they were started 
in many cases by a planning officer seconded by government. The 
result was a transfer of culture, but in this case of government adminis- 
trative practices of recruitment, budgetary controls, purchase of equip- 
ment, etc., that were in fact inappropriate to the functioning of a scien- 
tific institution. The autonomy that was given to these research insti- 
tutes was lost to a large extent by the omnibus adoption of government 
rules and regulations. 

By 1966, the Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, was the largest 
scientific centre in the country. It employed a total of about 8,500 
persons, of whom approximately 2,000 were professional scientists and 
engineers, and another 3,000 were technical staff, many of whom are 
science graduates. The annual budget of the Establishment is about 
Rs. 11 crores. 

For the first few years the main task at Trombay was to provide much 
of the scientific knowledge and understanding needed to design and 
construct reactors. The work soon expanded into many fields—atomic 
fuel, heavy water, radioisotopes, electronic instrumentation and equip- 
ment, uranium plant, agriculture, health physics, medical, ete. 

(The organization structure of the Atomic Energy Establishment, 
‘Trombay, is given in Appendix II). The work is divided into five main 
research groups and an administration group, all reporting to the 
Director. The research groups and administrative functions are: 


Research Groups Administration Group 
Physics Personnel < 
Metallurgy Accounts 


Purchase and Stores 


Electronics rcha c 
Scientific Information 


Engineering 
Biology 
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Within the broad policy formulated by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Director, Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, is as- 
sisted in his scientific and administrative decision making by the Trom- 
bay Council and the Trombay Scientific Committee. The Trombay 
Scientific Committee consists of the directors of five major research 
groups and 25 heads of divisions. The Committee discusses proposals 
of research projects from each division, equipment and personnel re- 
yuired in relation to cach project, and other related matters. ‘The 
committee meets once a fortnight. 

The Trombay Council consists of the five directors of research groups 
and the administrative controller. The Director, Atomic Energy Esta- 
blishment, Trombay, is the Chairman of the Council. The Council 
discusses not only action to be taken arising from current problems, 
but also forward planning based partly on information from the Chair- 
man and partly on information from the Trombay Scientific Committee. 
The Council meets once a week. 

Within the approved budget and subject to specific approval of capi- 
tal items in the ways outlined, Trombay has considerable autonomy 
to manage its own financial affairs. By agreement of the Commission, 
the Director delegates financial powers up to approved limits to direc- 
tors of research groups and divisional heads. Within the overall 
budget there are divisional budgets. 

The Director of the Trombay Establishment is an ex-officio member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission for research and development and 
has been delegated wide powers. Some idea of the delegated powers 
of the Director can be seen from the following : 


* Reappropriation of funds under the revenue grant 

* Creation of temporary posts up to a salary of Rs. 2,000 per month 

* Sanctioning higher starting pay and grant of advance increments 

* Sanction contingent expenditure after consultation with the inter- 
nal finance adviser regarding availability of funds 

* Write off losses up to Rs. 25,000 in respect of stores 


The Director can delegate his powers to any authority subordinate to 
him. 

The problem of consultation, communication, and control between the 
Atomic Energy Commission ind the Atomic Energy Establishment, 
Trombay, was relatively simple since Bhabha was the Chairman of the 
Commission, Secretary of the Department, ‘and Director of the Atomic 
Energy Eetablishnieht, Projects which were approved at the Trombay 
Scientific Committee and the Trombay Council were assured simultane- 
ously the sanction of the Department and the Commission because of 
Bhabha’s common role. In such a situation, the role of administration in 
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the Secretariat became one of service rather than of control, The De- 
partment assisted in getting the necessary equipment, stores, foreign 
exchange, etc., for carrying out projects, 

Great care was given to the selection, training, development, and 
appraisal of staff. In general, the policy was to recruit young science 
graduates, train and dévelop them within the Establishment. In 
order to meet the growing requirements for suitable scientific personnel 
a training institute was started in 1957, Selections are made on the 
basis of recommendations of duly constituted selection committees 
with elaborate selection procedures. Experts from universities and 
industry are invited to serve on these selection committees. Appli- 
cations from science and engineering graduates with first and second 
class degrees are invited. Each selected candidate is given a stipend 
of Rs. 300 per month. The faculty of the training school is partly from 
the Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, and partly from the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research. In 1965 about 3,400 applications 
with first and second class degrees were received. Out of these 251 
were selected on the basis of an interview; 130 actually joined the school, 
and 125 completed the course and were appointed at Atomic Energy 
Establishment, Trombay, and in other units of the Department. About 
these young trainees, Bhabha said, “at the end of two to three years 
they become very useful scientists. The best among them are likely to 
become future leaders. We have found this method of recruitment 
very satisfactory, and although it has placed a heavy load on our senior 
staff by making the spectrum of our scientific staff much heavier at the 
junior levels than it should be, it has provided a powerful source 
of able young scientists on the basis of which the programme can be 
expanded continuously in future.” 

The evaluation procedures at the Atomic Energy Establishment, 
Trombay, are the same as those evolved by Bhabha at the Tata Insti- 
tute of Fundamental Research. In evaluating a research worker's 
performance, the first step is for the research worker to write his own 
report about his past performance in relation to the tasks set, men- 
tioning any special accomplishments or problems. This report is then 
processed independently by two other assessors. The total report is 
then forwarded to the Director with recommendations for increments 
Promotions from one grade to another are made not on 


or promotions. tor 
ent and worth of the indi- 


the basis of vacancies, but on the developm 
vidual research worker. 

Bhabha was the Director of the Atomic Energy Establishnient, Trom- 
bay, as well as of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. Practices 


and procedures “innovated” at the Tata Institute of Fundamental 


15 Ten Years of Atomic Energy Commission in India, 1954-64. 
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Research were used at the Atomic Energy Establishment, ‘Trombay, 
so that tested administrative practices appropriate to research and deve- 
lopmental tasks were introduced within a government organization. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


We asked the question, “Why did it happen? Are the- experiences 
drawn from the growth of the Commission in India translatable to other 
institutions and fields ?” In the account we have presented, we cannot 
help noting a remarkable coming together of people and events: in- 
dependent India led by Jawaharlal Nehru, who believed in transforming | 
the nation through the application of science; Bhabha, a sophisticated — 
engineer-cum-theoretical physicist, who enjoyed the confidence of 
Nehru and possessed a wide international reputation and contacts; the 
exploding of the atom bomb over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, which led 
to an unprecedented nuclear arms race under conditions of great sec- 
recy; a horrified world eager to promote the peaceful uses of the atom 
and thereby coping with the guilt arising from ruthless military pre- 
parations; the release of scientific and technological know-how on an 
unprecedented scale following the first Atoms for Peace Conference 
in 1954, making available to countries such as India basicdata which 
in other areas of economic significance could be purchased only at 
great cost. But if the economy and the factors for growth were ripe 
to make possible what we have described in this paper, there is never- 
theless a lesson in the story, which has significance in a much wider 
context. We shall summarize below what we believe to be factors 
conttibuting to the success of the Commission in India and hope some 
useful guidelines will emerge, on the one hand, for policy makers con- 
cerned with developing institutions and organizations and, on the 
other hand, for organizational structures and administrative practices 
relevant wherever developmental tasks are to be undertaken. 

1. The concern, care, and nurture of people who have knowledge 
and skills conveyed to them a sense of trust and the significance of their 
role in building society. Bhabha received all these from Mr. J. R. D. 
Tata and Prime Minister Nehru, and, in turn, gave it to the young 
scientists and engineers who came to work with him. 

When Bhabha returned to India during World War I, the Dorab 
Tata Trust created a chair for him at the Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
so that he would have the freedom and facilities to do research. Later 
in 1944, when Bhabha wrote to Mr. J. R. D. Tata suggesting an insti- 
tute for fundamental research in physics and mathematics, the Tatas 
accepted the proposal and the financial responsibility for such an idea. 
It is significant to note that the Tatas supported the idea at a time when 
nuclear physics had not become the “bandwagon” of science and more 
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than a year before the explosion of the first atom bomb in Hiroshima, 
Also as Bhabha pointed out at, a time “before it had been made public 
that atomic piles had been successfully operated and long before there 
was any talk of atomic power stations,’"* 

Bhabha also received support and understanding to an unusual degree 
from Prime Minister Nehru. Both men’saw the essential role of science 
in transforming not only the economy of the country, but in transform- 
ing man. Nehru believed that if India was to be transformed from 
an industrially under-developed to a developed country, it was essen- 
tial to establish science as a live and vital force in society. Nehru was 
the President of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
later when the Department of Atomic Energy was established, he be- 
came the Minister in charge of the Department. 

As mentioned earlier, Bhabha’s approach to building institutions 
was to build the organization around men. No organization chart stood 
in the way of recognizing and rewarding talent. The Apsara reactor 
was built almost entirely by Indian scientists and engineets. He con- 
veyed confidence in the ability of men, and the men usually rose to the 
occasion, Bhabha “protected” his scientists from bureaucratic proce- 
dures and organized administration largely as a service rather than a 
control function. 

2. The combination of policy making, executive and scientific roles, 
provided the chief executive power, freedom, and authority which were 
important; Bhabha was the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Secretary of the Department of Atomic Energy, the Director 
of Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, and Director of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research. The combination of these four 
roles provided the chief executive with sufficient freedom and flexibility 
in decision making and commitment of resources. It also meant that 
the chief executive had powers and responsibilities which permitted full 
accountability. 

The combination of these roles also meant that Bhabha was able to 
keep his “grass-roots” in scientific research. It was this facility of work- 
ing as a policy maker, organizer, and administrator, onthe one hand, 
and participating in the scientific work at the “coalface level, on the 
other hand, that provided him the on-going understanding to motivate 
and manage his research workers. In research laboratories and in other 
developmental tasks, it seems important that the chief executive, be- 
sides policy-making and administration, maintain direct contact with 
his professional role. The creation of administrative practices appro- 
priate to a given technology or set of tasks comes with familiarity and 
knowledge or acquaintance of the technology of tasks concerned. 


& 


'§ Bhabha, op. cit, p. 6. 
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3. The early beginnings of any institution are crucial, and the 
“culture” (or lack of it) brought by the first entrants play a significant 
role in establishing norms, procedures, and practices in the organiza- 
tion. The numbers should be large enough to achieve a critical size 
to permit positive interactions. 

The establishment of research groups and the development of second 
generation scientists in the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research and 
in the chemistry and metallurgy groups of the Commission preceded 
the setting up of the Atomic Energy Establishment at Trombay by 
about ten years. This transfer of a large group rather than a few indi- 
viduals was significant in terms of the “culture” and success at the- 
Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay. In this connection, it is 
often necessary to spin off new institutions from existing ones trans- 
ferring not only expertise but a social culture appropriate to the 
task. 

An inappropriate social culture can also be transferred by appointing 

_ persons from a different working “culture.” In this connection, the 
appointment in a key position or in large numbers at Jower positions 
of competent government officials, whose experience is primarily de- 
-rived from routine administration, in research organizations or in indus- 
‘trial enterprises is very questionable. Even though many of these 
organizations are established as autonomous in the legal sense, admi- 

_ nistrative practices are introduced which negates the formal autonomy 
granted. The existing government procedures of selections, promo- 
tion, evaluation, budgetary controls, buying of supplies and equipment 
are highly inappropriate to the effective functioning of scientific labo- 
ratories and industries involving complex technologies. In other words, 
conditions have to be created through the selection of appropriate men 
and through association with a mother organization to ensure that the 
formal and administrative cultures support each other for the fulfil- 
ment of the task. 

4. In professional groups, scientists, engineers, and others it is im- 
portant to recognize that motivation and control is largely inherent 
and contained in professional commitments. In organizations using 
large professional groups, the role of administration has largely become 
one of service and not of control. This requires a basic change in atti- 
tudes rather than a change in procedures arid practices. 

In the Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, and other units 
‘administratively connected with the Department of Atomic Energy, 
the organization structure and procedures were those of decentraliza 
tion, There was a minimum organization structure and formal con 
trol. Eventhough there was a hierarchical structure, because of the 
nature of work it was not used as a means of communication and 
decision-making. 
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Within the broad policy set, research groups discussed and defined 
their objectives and targets. When research projects were approved, 
associated wi h it was approval for budgets, equipment, and manpower. 
Budgetary and othér controls were self-contained in the formulation 
of projects. . This again re-emphasized the role of administration as 
facilitation of work rather than outside control The need to control is 
almost an inevitable psychological product of the structured field of 
which bureaucratic organizations are an example. With the devalua- 
tion of hierarchical authority and positional status in scientific work, 
mechanisms of administrative control were also devaluated. Control 
was exercised through discussion and judgment of peers. 

5. The body to which the chief executive refers for policy and 
strategic decisions must be compact in size and consist of members 
chosen for their expertise and roles, rather than from a representa- 
tional angle, 

The number and membership of the Atomic Energy Commission were 
important factors in setting the “tone” and “quality” of meetings and 
the policy decisions taken there. As mentioned earlier, the members 
of the first Commission were Dr. Bhabha, Chairman, Dr. Shantiswarup 
Bhatnagar, Director General of CSIR and Dr. Krishnan, Director of 
the National Physical Laboratory. When the Department of Atomic 
Energy was established, a member for Finance and Mr. J. R. D. Tata 
were added as members. Subsequently, Dr. Vikram Sarabhai was 
invited to be a Commission member. The Commission consisted of 
five to six members (the Board of the CSIR at present consists of 34 
members), all significantly able to contribute to policy-making regard- 
ing nuclear energy and its development in India. 

6. There is anced fora constant interplay between the basic sciences, 
technology, and industrial practice if economic progress is to result 
from the activity undertaken. The wearing of several hats by the 
same person, as in the case of Bhabha, and the mobility of personnel 
from one type of activity to another have undoubtedly provided the im- 
petus for growth in the projects of the Department of Atomic Energy. 
We may contrast this with the practice prevalent in higher educational 
institutions for basic sciences and technology and national laboratories 
where the work of applying the results of research to practical ends has 
to be done through other units, not organically related to the labora- 
tories or the men that work in them. 

7. The conditions under which scientists and professional workers 
are motivated are somewhat different from those who workin bureau- 
cratic or industrial enterprises. Money, hierarchical status, and power 
are important needs for most, but to scientists and professional groups 
the need for autonomy of working conditions and self-development 
are also important factors, 

F. 56 
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Bhabha’s philosophy was to identify the right persons, and then 
give them all the autonomy and support they wanted within the broad 
objectives. As mentioned earlier, these were also Bhabha’s needs which 
were supported by Nehru and Tata. 

There were a number of research institutions administratively con- 
nected with the Department of Atomic Energy —the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, the Saha Institute of Nuclear Research, the 
Physical Research Laboratory at Ahmedabad, and other educational 
institutions. This loose federation of institutions provided a unique 
Opportunity to the scientists of sharing experiences and information. 
Bhabha also encouraged and sponsored his scientists to attend interna- 
tional meetings. The opportunity of meeting scientists who came from 
abroad, of sharing facilities, of attending meetings and symposia pro- 
vided an intellectual environment which would have been difficult to 
provide by any single institution. The relative autonomy, the mobility 
and interaction of scientists and engineers nationally and inter- 
nationally were important factors in the motivation and morale of 
these people. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this story of the phenomenal growth of Atomic Energy Commission 
in India, we have attempted to identify some factors which in our opi- 
nion facilitated growth. By implication it is also possible to discern 
factors which are unhelpful and inhibit development. The various 
factors indicated earlier are interrelated and mutually dependent. A 
change in one influences the total scheme of things, for in organizational 
structures and culture, the whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
Structures, procedures, and techniques are important but these must be 
sustained by a cluster of attitudes conveying care, trust, and nurture 
on the part of responsible persons. There is need to understand that 
there is a shift from simple to complex technologies, from stability to 
innovation, from experience based knowledge and skills to highly 
conceptual knowledge. The understanding of this change means 
the recognition of socio-technical systems rather than a. mechanistic 
organization structure, the recognition that highly trained and pro- 
fessional groups have different needs and motivations, the realization 
that hierarchical structures and systems need to be minimized and 
that the concept of control is inherent and contained in professional 
commitmengs rather than exercised from outside. 
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APENDIX I 


SOME IMPORTANT LANDMARKS IN THE DEVELOPMENT or ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


1945 
1948 


1950 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1960 


1962 


1964 


April 
April 
August 
August 
January 
August 
March 
August 


February 
May 


October 
August 
March 
June 
July 
August 


February 
May 
September 
February 


March 
August 


September 
December 
January 
July 
November 


IN Inpa 


Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 

Atomic Energy Act of 1948 received assent of Governor General 
Atomic Energy Commission set up 

Indian Rare Earths registered as a limited company - 
AEC decides to set up Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay 
Department of Atomic Energy created 

AEC decides to build Apsara reactor 

First U. N. International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy opens in Geneva under the presidentship of Bhabha 
Work on CIR reactor with Canadian assistance Radiochemistry 
Laboratory set up 

Decision to set up Uranium Metal Plant and Fuel Element Fab- 
rication Facility 

Travancore Minerals Limited registered as a limited company 
Training School started 

Constitution of AEC revised 

AEC reconstituted 

Decision to build Plutonium Plant 

Planning Commission approves the building of India’s first atomic 
power station at Tarapur 

AEC decides to build Uranium Ore Mill at Jaduguda 
Ercction of Zerlina reactor begins 

Heavy Water Reconcentration Plant commissioned 
Administrative responsibility for Indian Cancer Research Centre 
and Tata Memorial Hospital, both at Bombay, transferred to the 
Department to facilitate rapid development and expansion of 
medical facilities and research in cancer and other diseases with 
the help of isotopes, etc. : 

Indian National Committee for Space Research constituted. 
Constitution of AEC further amended 

Decision to build second atomic power station at Rana Pratap 
Sagar, Rajasthan 

Atomic Energy Act, 1962, comes into force e 

Kalpakkam selected as site for third atomic power plant 

Six more rockets launched from Thumba 

Three meteorological rockets launched from Thumba 

Three Nike-Apache rockets launched from Thumla in the inter- 
national synoptic launching series 
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Superior Slate Quarry (A-D) 


SUPERIOR SLATE QUARRY (A) 


THE SUPERIOR Slate Quarry in the 1920’s was one of the largest and - 


oldest in the Vermont-New York slate belt. It had always enjoyed a 
good reputation, not only for the product it turned out, but also for 
the treatment of its employees. It had recently been sold to Thomas 
North, who had formerly owned a minor interest in it. Although 
North had never directly operated slate quarries, his family had for 
two generations owned slate properties, and he was well regarded in 
the town of Gorham where he lived, a community of about 2,500 
Persons. The population of Gorham was about one-half Yankec, 
One fourth Irish, and one-fourth Welsh. 

Gorham’s principal industry was slate quarrying and slate milling. 
The quarries where slate roofing was produced were located at the 
edges of the town. These slate quarries were open pits in which quar- 
tymen drilled holes in the bed rock and blasted pieces of it loose. The 
large blocks were then hoisted on overhead cables from the quarry 
Pit to the top and there lowered on to small cars on rails, which workers 

a 


G This case, Superior Slate Quarry A-D, HP 236 A (R)-236 D(R), was prepared by Professor 
7eorge F.F, Lombard of the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration 


| 48 the basis for class discussion rather than to illustrate either effective or ineffective handling 


z an administrative situation, Copyright © 1957 by the President Sad a5 i i 
llege. Used by specific permission, 
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known as rockmen- pushed to the nearby splitting shanties. The 
blocks were dumped off in front of the shanties, which were cheaply 
constructed wooden frame buildings about ten by ten feet in size. 
They were placed in rows along the tract that ran from the quarry 
top. 

Two slate splitters and one trimmer worked in each shanty, and at 
Superior Slate Quarry there were cight such shanties. The splitters 
and trimmers were paid by the hour. The splitters worked on opposite 
sides of the shanty door while the trimmer at his foot-pedal trimming 
machine stood at the back. Although they were equipped with 
coal stoves, the shanties were usually cold in winter and hot in 
summer. After a rockman had dumped his large block, which was 
always irregular in shape and size, the splitters marked it so as to 
guide them in breaking it up into sizes for the final splitting. ‘This 
operation on the large block required a knowledge of the grain of 
the rock, for the block had to be broken along this grain. When 
the grain was determined, one splitter had to steady the block on its 
edge while the other splitter struck the block a blow with a large 
wooden mallet, called a “beetle.” It usually required only one blow 
before the block fell apart along the grain line. When the block was 
reduced to three or four smaller blocks, the splitters carried them into 
the shanty. 

Here each took a block, turned it on its side, and proceeded with 
chisel and mallet to split it along the grain into thinner and thinner 
pieces. When the blocks were reduced to pieces about 3/16 of an 
inch in thickness, the pieces were placed on a low table between the 
two splitters and in the back of the trimmer. The trimmer took each 
piece from the table, placed it along the cutting bar of the trimming 
machine, and proceeded to make it into as large a rectangle as he could 
get out of the piece, After it was trimmed, an operation which usually 
took only four cuts of the trimming blade, he placed it ina pile accord- 
ing to size. The trimmer was also expected to keep the waste chips 
of slate cleared away from his machine. When the day’s work was 
done, these piles of shingles were removed from the shanties and placed 
outside in long rows. 

The slate mills were within the town, along the river from which 
they derived their power. In these mills structural slate products such 
as flooring tiles, billiard table tops, and other articles were finished. 
Because of the scraping and cutting of the planers and saws, mill work 
was noisy and dusty. Mill work in general required less skill and ex- 
perience than slate splitting. Pay for mill work was lower by about 
a third than for slate splitting. 

Exhibit 1 provides a further description of the technology of slate 
splitting. 
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Excerpts from The Technology of Slate by Oliver Bowles, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1922, pp. 64, 65-66, 66-68, 


y .-+An intimate knowledge of the physical properties of slate is essen- 
tialin properly breaking and splitting the blocks. A skilled slate worker 
will drive a wedge, or plug, into a plug hole until a strain is placed 
_ onthe rock, and he then procures a straight break by striking a blow 
at a particular point on the rock with a wooden sledge. Thus he can 
_ within certain limits force a fracture where desired. The slate is split 
on the grain into masses about 14 to 24 inches wide, and these mas- 
ses are then broken across into the desired sizes for splitting into roof- 
_ ing slates. Various methods are used to subdivide the slate masses 
= across the grain. Where they do not break readily or where the 
_ surfaces are very uneven when broken, they may be placed on a saw 
ed and cut across with a circular saw. If this method is used the 
y blocks as they come from the quarry are sawed across and are later 
_ scalloped inthe grain. Sawed blocks present smooth even ends that 
- facilitate rapid splitting. 
__ Some slates, however, break very readily and give a smooth uni- 
form surface. Under such conditions breaking by hand is considered 
_ More economical than sawing. At one quarry observed the block is 
_ notched on two corners with a chisel and a cut made in the bottom 
of cach notch with a smaller saw. The block is then turned and the : 
_ Opposite edge is cut smooth with a chisel. It is then struck one 
or two heavy blows with a large wooden mallet at a point exactly 
i Opposite the notches, with the result that a smooth even break is ob- - 
| tained. To cushion the blow and thus preserve the slate from damage, 
_ athin flake of slate or a handful of fine slate rubbish is usually placed 
On the rock surface at the point where the mallet strikes. At one quarry 
where the rock breaks readily the corners are not notched but are cut 
ith a small handsaw. The surface is then simply marked with a chisel 
hich is struck repeated blows with a hand hammer. The slab is then 
fned over and sledged with a wooden mallet, or “beetle,” on the opp- 
‘ite edge in the usual fashion. 
The trimmer takes the slabs from the splitter and cuts them to rec- 
tangular shape. The most common trimming equipment in Pennsyl- 
= Vaniaisa straight blade about three feet in length run by a foot treadle. 
_ The outer end of the blade is attached to an overhead spring pole so 
that the blade strikes repeated blows when once set in motion with the 
treadle. The use of manpower machines undoubtedly diverts much 
T Of the energy that could be used in handling the slates, and obviously 
~ mechanical cutting blades would result in a considerably greater pro- 
duction of slate per man with a much smaller expenditure of human 
F, 57 ` 
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energy. The operators in the soft-vein slate belt of Pennsylvania are 
aware of the increased production that might result from the use of 
mechanical trimmers, but attempts to introduce them have been un- 
successful. This lack of success is said to be due to inability to increase 
or decrease the speed of the trimmer for different grades of slate. With 
the foot-treadle machine the trimmer runs the machine at a slower 
speed for the weaker slates. The mechanically driven machines, run- 
ning at constant speed, so greatly increased the percentage of slate bre- 
akage that they were abandoned in favor of the foot-treadle machines. 


SUPERIOR SLATE Quarry (B) 


The splitters and trimmers employed at the Superior Slate Quarry were 
all Welsh while the slate mill employees were primarily Irish. ‘The 
Welsh were all born in Wales in contrast to the Irish who were mostly 
first generation born in this country. The Welsh workmen were men 
past middle age and few of their children were old enough to work at 
the quarries, and those who did were not skilled in slate splitting. 
Many of the Welsh became citizens and although they could speak 
English, they preferred to use their native tongue. ‘They wete more 
thrifty than the Itish and many owned their homes. The Welsh kept 
to themselves socially and maintained their traditional clannish customs, 
habits, and beliefs. They mingled little with either Irish or Yankee. 
It was generally recognized that the Welsh and the Irish did not get 
along well together. 

The Welsh were without exception men who took great pride in the 
product of their hands; they had been accustomed for generations 
to working together in small groups. They looked down on work 
in mills as dusty, noisy, “unhealthy” places where “unskilled” Irish- 
men worked. They loved the rock and took great pride in working 
it by hand at every stage from quarry to yard. They often said, 
“Machines, no matter how well built, can never tell the grain. They 
leave marks which often mar the beauty of the finished stone.” 

The three men in a shanty helped each other with the work. Often 
when the pieces to be trimmed were piling up, one of the splitters 
stopped his own work to clear away the waste chips which fell from 
the trimming machine. Likewise, when the trimmer was ahead of the 
splitters, he brought them fresh water from the spring or helped 
them cargy their blocks. When the whistle blew for lunch, they all 
sat down together to share their food, Each night, as the men picked 
up their lunch boxes to leave, they viewed with pride the work of their 
hands. As they passed by their neighbors’ shanties they looked in at 
the neat piles and exclaimed at the number of squares others had finish- 

. 


i 
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œ ed. Then, talking in their native tongue, they moved on slowly toward 
_ their homes. The superintendent at the Superior quarry was Mr. 
| Williams, called “Jack” by the men. He was Welsh and a leader among 
_ them in Gorham. His office was in a one-room building at a short 
| distance from the quarry. Here he kept records on production, in- 
_ ventory, and hours of labor. He spent much of the day going from 
shanty to shanty talking in Welsh to the splitters. At other times 


he visited the pit and checked with the quarry foreman on the 
= rock. 


SUPERIOR SLATE QUARRY (C) 


Pour years after he purchased the Superior Slate Quarry, Thomas 
North was faced with the problem of deciding whether or not to in- 
_Yest a considerable amount of money to erect a large mill to house his 
Slate splitters and trimmers. At this time the slate roofing industry 
Was receiving stiff competition from manufacturers of composition 
‘Shingles. Although its competitors were able to benefit from tech- 
nological improvements, the slate industry in Vermont, because of the 
Nature of the rock, could use few new inventions. The slate rock still 
had to be split by hand, and the industry as a whole remained at the 
ndicraft level. The Federation Bureau of Mines, however, had 
nade an intensive study of this problem, and had sent materials on 
_ its findings to all slate quarry operators. i 
_ Thomas North, after looking over the government’s suggestions 
for improving quarry methods, decided to draw up plans for a large 
~ mill to house the slate splitters and trimmers who worked at his quarry. 
_ He postponed the decision on whether of not to erect it until he had 
Seen final plans. He talked over the matter with Mr. Williams, and 
_ together they drew up the plans. The new mill would eliminate many 
Operations which the splitters customarily did. The blocks as they 
_ came from the quarry were to be brought into the mill by an overhead 
lechanical crane and lowered by electric lifts onto two saw beds, one 
each end of the mill. Here they were to be sawed up into correct 
izes for splitting. This operation would not only relieve the splitters 
oO breaking up the blocks, but would also leave the blocks with one 
i More squared sides and would thus help the trimmers to eliminate 
Waste, 
Blocks would then be carried from the saw bed by an unskilled 
| {0w-paid worker to the splitters, whose only job would be to’ split the 
blocks. They would place the pieces which they split on a car, which 
| Was to be pushed over rails to another part of the mill where the trim- 
_Mers would be lined upina row at power-driven trimming “machines. 
"The trimmers were to be relieved of removing waste chips by another 
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low-paid man. The finished shingles would be removed by motor 
trucks to the yard. 

Thomas North designed the new mill to be more comfortable in 
winter than the shanties by installing a hot water heating system. In 
summer the mill would be cooler than the shanties, since the ceiling 
would be high and the mill well ventilated. The saws, of course, 
would be noisy and would raise some dust, yet it would not be harm- 
ful, nor would it compare with that in the mills in town. 

By streamlining the flow of material and by operating with the new 
machines and equipment, the superintendent and the owner expec- 
ted production to improve substantially. The same number of s 3:it- 


ters and trimmers were to be employed. The only new men to be 
hired would be the two sawyers, who were to be Welsh, and the two 
low-paid workers who were to be Irish. 


Exuisitr Il 


Excerpts from The Technology of Slate by Oliver Bowles, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1922, 


One of the most efficiently planned slate mills observed is that of the 
Auld & Conger Co., between Poultney, Vt., and Granville, N. Y. 
The plan of the mill is shown in Figure 25, which represents but three 
of the 10 units of the plant. The blocks are unloaded beside the tract 
a, where they are reduced to proper size for the slate splitters. One 
skilled operator marks the position of drill holes on the blocks and 
supervises drilling and wedging, which may, therefore, be done by 
relatively unskilled men. The slabs when prepared for the splitters 
are piled on the arms of rotating racks, d, which occupy spaces in the 
wall of the closed shed. In cold weather cold-air currents through 
the spaces thus opened in the wall may be shut out by means of canvas 
flaps. The splitter working at e in the closed shed rotates the rack 
until the loaded arms are inside the shed within convenient reach. 
While he is occupied in splitting, a further supply of slabs is being 
prepared and loaded on the outer arms. The split slates are likewise 
placed on the arms of the rotating rack f, and by a half revolution they 
are brought within convenient reach of the trimmer at g. One great 
advantage of the rotating rack is that the trimmer is freed from the 
danger of accident to his fingers, a danger which is ever present where 
the splitter is throwing slates on the pile from which the trimmer is 
taking them. Belt conveyors 4 beneath the floor carry the waste 
from trimmers and splitters to dump carts on a depressed roadway 
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at the side of the mill. Finished slates are piled on rack cars. In the 
morning the loaded cars are run out to the yards, and empty cars 
back to the trimmers for their day’s work. 

A roofing-slate unit may consist of two men, a trimmer and a 
splitter, who prepare their own slabs from the larger blocks. At 
‘most plants the slabs are prepared for the splitters so that splitting and 
trimming are uninterrupted. Skilled slate workers having the slabs 
pared for them may finish a maximum of a square an hour, though 
to eight squares a day is an average accomplishment. A square 
‘is the amount of slate required to cover 100 square feet of roof. 


SUPERIOR SLATE QUARRY (D) 


When the plans of the new mill had been completed and North had 
" made additional estimates of costs and production, he decided to erect 
_ the mill. When it was first completed and put into use the men were 
enthusiastic about the change and expressed their satisfaction to Mr. 
- Williams. After a month, however, they had less and less to say about 
_ the new set-up. Some of the splitters even suggested that it was too 
dusty. They were not intent on their splitting work and often looked 
around as if to see what their neighbors, now more numerous than 
“before, were doing. Some complained of the noise, and, when the 
whistle blew at night they wasted little time in leaving for home. 
Fewer and fewer of the men passed “the time of day” with Mr, 
Williams when he came into the mill, and he too became less communi- 
cative. At first he planned and carried out many changes which he 


g 
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thought would improve the efficiency of the operation. Later he came 
less often to the mill and spent more time in his office going over figures 
in the production ledger. A typical series of figures for the months 
after the new mill opened was as follows: 1248, 1260, 1250; and later 
1175, 1150. 


SPLITTERS 


‘SwaWwites 


After eight months of Operation in the new mill, Mr. Williams advised 
Thomas North to raise pay rates five cents an hour. This increase 
brought the splitters’ pay to 72 cents an hour and the trimmers’ to 67 


cents, higher rates than any paid in the slate district. Production did 
not increase. 


ECIL : An Organisation in Transition 


In 1965, the Atomic Energy Commission, Government of India, decided 
to set up a public sector corporation for the manufacture of electronic 
instruments in Hyderabad. ‘The A.E.C. asked Shri A. S. Rao, Director 
of Electronics Group, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARC), to pre- 
pare a project report concerning the proposed electronics corporation. 
The project report submitted by Shri Rao and accepted by the A.E.C. 
envisaged four production Divisions, and estimated that by 1970 the 
annual output and the staff requirements of each division would be: 


Estimated Required Supporting 
Division Ontpnt Scientists| Staff 
Engineers 
L Nuclear and Allied Rs, 75 to 100 lakhs 600 200 
Instruments 

2, Components Rs. 89 lakhs 500 50 
3. Power Reactors Rs, 75 lakhs 25 50 
t. Computers Rs. 50 lakhs 240 60 


Shri Rao was appointed as Officer on Special Duty in April 1967, 


Pending his appointment as Managing Director, Electronics Corpora- 
© 


_ This case, ECIL: An Organisation in Transition, was prepared by Professor Kamla 
Chowdhry, as a basis for class discussion rather than to_ illustrate cither effective or 
ineffective handling of an administrative situation. Copyright © 1970 by 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, Used by specific permission. 
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tion of India Limited (ECIL). Subsequently, in August 1967, he was 
appointed as Managing Director of ECIL. Since Shri Rao was asso- 
ciated from the beginning with the growth and development of the 
Electronics Division at BARC, and since it was considered desirable 
for ECIL to maintain links with the electronics research at BARC, 
the Chairman of the A.E.C. requested Shri Rao to also continue as a - 
Director in the Electronics Group at BARC. The Chairman believed 
that it was important for the top man to be in active touch with re- 
search. He mentioned that the success of the Electronics Group at 
BARC was partly based on the fact that senior scientists were involved 
both in research and production of instruments. He said, “In my opi- 
nion R & Dis the life line of such an industry and breaking away from 
R & D would undermine the capacity of the new corporation.” He 
cited examples of Dr. Bhabha and other eminent scientists who, al- 
though required to do administration of research institutions, had kept 
alive their own research work. 

The operation of setting up a new Corporation was to be a “spin-off” 
from the existing Electronics Group at BARC. It was hoped that 
the majority of the staff from Electronics Production and some from 
Electronics Research would agtee to shift to ECIL at Hyderabad. An 
increase of two or three salary increments was given as an incentive 
to the scientific and technical staff so as to encourage them to opt for 
ECIL. About 300 staff were thus transferred from Electronics Group, 
BARC, to ECIL in Hyderabad, with new terms of appointment. The 
key positions in production were completely staffed by scientists from 
BARC. Thus, besides the Managing Director, the heads of the four 
electronics production units also came from the Electronics Group, 
BARC. 

In order to understand the culture that was being transferred to ECIL 
through the experiences of the transferred persons, it would be worth- 
while to see the organisation structure and the working culture at 


BARC. 
BARC AND THE ELECTRONICS GROUP 


In 1954 the A.E.C. decided that a Separate institution, the Atomic | 
Energy Establishment, later named the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 
be set up at Trombay for research and development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The objectives of BARC were stated in an 
important policy statement made by the Prime Minister : 


So far as peaceful purposes are concerned obviously we want ato- 
mic energy for the generation of power... 
The control system of the first reactor built by BARC was designed 
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and built by the Electronics Group under Dr. A. S. Rao. Thus, the 
Electronics Group was established in BARC in 1952 primarily to 
develop and build electronics instruments for reactors. The Electro- 
nics Group grew steadily in size and scope of activities. For instance, 
in 1964-65 the Electronics Group designed and fabricated nearly 2000 
electronic instruments worth Rs. 40 lakhs. Besides providing instru- 
ments to the various establishments of Atomic Energy, they also 
built electronic instruments for hospitals, scientific and educational 
institutions, Defence, and to some extent for industry. 

The Electronics Group is one of the five research groups in BARC. 
The four other groups are: Physics, Metallurgy, Engineering and 
Biology. In BARC most of the decisions concerning the broad re- 
search programme, budgets, planning, staffing, etc., are made in the 
Trombay Council and the Trombay Scientific Committee. The Trombay 
Council consists of the five Directors of Research groups, the Con- 
tcoller and the Director of BARC. The Trombay Scientific Committee, 
about 25 in number, consists of the above group plus the divisional 
heads, with one of the Directors of the Groups as the Chairman. 

The Electronics Group, like the other research groups in BARC 
has a Group Board which consists of the divisional heads, plus two or 
three members from other divisions so as to provide interaction and 
information concerning other research divisions. The Board discus- 
ses research projects, budgets, personnel required, relationship with 
other professional institutions, problems relating to loans, payments, 
etc. Although the membership of the Board consists of divisional 
heads, sectional heads and sub-sectional heads are also invited for dis- 
cussions. Each division has also its own administrative cell. The 
administrative cell handles leave, production schedule reports, costing, 
divisional stores, and house keeping. The central administration of 
BARC provides services to each division relating to recruitment, salary, 
administration, transport and security. It also helps in obtaining 
licences, foreign exchange, and ordering of certain components. 

The organisation structure of BARC and of the Electronics Group 
is shown in Chart I. 

In BARC, then, scientific and administrative decisions are largely 
made by the scientists themselves. Central administration is considered 


a service function. 


DR. BHABHA’S PHILOSOPHY OF ORGANISATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 3 


Dr. Bhabha believed that in starting a new institution it was important 
to build the organisation around people rather than draw an opm 
tion chart first and then fill in the vacancies. With such an approach, 
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only the broadlines of work were laid down in BARC and the greatest 
possible freedom was given to the staff to develop new ideas and fruit 
ful lines of work. Research divisions were allowed to grow on the 
ability of the various groups to expand fruitfully. This philosophy 
found expression in the organisation and administrative practices at 
BARC. For instance, in the Electronics Group, the Production and 
Research Divisions both did production and research work. ‘There 
was no clear cut differentiation of tasks. Allocation of task depended 
on the way people grew up in the organisation. 

Equally important was Bhabha’s approach to administration of scien- 
tific research and development. He believed that the transfer of govern- 
ment administrative practices to industrial enterprises or to research and 
development organisations produced inefficiencies and lack of morale. 
The management and administration in BARC was largely handled by 
the scientists themselves, They evolved their own personnel and ad- 
ministrative practices, 

Another important factor in Bhabha’s philosophy influencing the cul- 
ture of BARC was his approach to provide to scientists and technolo- 
gists opportunities of building their own know-how, of minimising 
dependence on foreign know-how, and of gaining experience even at 
the risk of failures. Thus he said, “The generation of self-confidence 
and the ability to engineer and execute industrial projects without foreign 
technical assistance have been our major objective.”! There was thus 
an emphasis on self-development and self-reliance which influenced the 
organisation and other policies at BARC. 

Bhabha’s philosophy was deeply embedded in BARC. It was from 
such an environmentand culture that a “spin-off” of the new Electronics 
Corporation was done. A group of 300 persons transferred not only 
technical knowledge and skills but also a working culture. It trans- 


ferred deep-rooted assumptions and values appropriate to an R & D 
environment. 


ORGANISATIONAL PLANNING FOR ECIL 


1H, J. Bhabha; “Science and the Problems of Development 


by Sues 3 *, lecture delivered by 
invitation of the International Council of Scientific Unions, on Ja 


nuary 7, 1966, 
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of the Institute felt that this was indeed a unique opportunity to study 
how an R & D set-up changes and transforms itself to a full fledged 
commercial venture, and to see how academic ideas and “models” are 
modified when faced with the realities of other people’s experi- 
ences. 

Several discussions were organised in Bombay to plan the organisa- 
tion structure of ECIL. Present in these discussions were the Chair- 
man, A.E.C., the Managing Director, ECIL, the Proposed General 
Manager for ECIL, a government official from the Department of 
Atomic Energy, and one or two members from IIMA. 

Some of the opinions and attitudes expressed in these meetings 
influencing the proposed organisation structure are mentioned 
below: 


The Chairman 

The Chairman said, “It is important for the top man to be in touch with 
research; R & D is the life line of such an industry; breaking away from 
R & D would udermine the capacity of your company”. The Chair- 
man had also considered that it was important that Shri Rao, who was 
responsible for the growth and development of the Electronics Group 
at BARC, should continue to provide leadership to that group. The 
Chairman therefore proposed two roles for Shri Rao—as the Managing 
Director of ECIL in Hyderabad and as the Director of Electronics 
Group, Trombay. He also visualised a General Manager with finan- 
cial and administrative skills, a person who would be required to work 
closely with the Managing Director and assume overall responsibility 
when the Managing Director was away from Hyderabad. He said 
these two senior positions should be such that they complement the 
knowledge and skills required—‘in resonance with each other”. 


The Managing Director : t 
The Managing Director felt that scientific and technical staff must re- 
port only to scientific and technical persons, and not to administrators. 
He said that technical people should be linked with administrators when- 
ever necessary, but generally technical people should report to techni- 
cal people. | 

In discussing his group at Trombay, he had mentioned that there 
Was not much distinction maintained between research and production 
+. “it depends on people’s interest”. The idea of freedom and auto- 
nomy was important to the Managing Director as it was to other scienti- 
fic and technical staff at Trombay. This was expressed in terms of frec- 
dom from administrative controls, and in terms of developing one’s 
know-how and becoming independent of foreign collaboration. This 
attitude was widely shared by scientists in Trombay. 
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The Deputy Secretary 
The Deputy Secretary in the Department of Atomic Energy who was 
being considered by the Chairman as the General Managaer of ECIL 
was a member of the Audit and Accounts Service of the Government 
of India. He was conscious of the fact that in Bhabha Atomic Re- 
search Centre the elite were the scientists and the engineers. His point 
of view was that if he had to function effectively as the General M anager, 
especially in the absence of the Managing Director, it was necessaty 
_ that the technical staff should report to him. He had suggested that 
under the circumstances, the General Manager be given clear-cut writ- 
ten delegated powers. He was keen to have an assurance that in a si- 
tuation where “technical people do not like to work under non-tech- 
nical people,” his delegated powers should be clear and that his deci- 
sions should receive adequate support. 


The IIM Consultant 
The first organisation chart that the ILM Consultant put on the black- 
board for further discussion is given in Chart II. 

This chart indicated that both the Managing Director and the General 
Manager were to perform general management functions and would 
be in a position to coordinate the “throughput,” i.e. purchase, pro- 
duction, and sales, with the required service and control functions. 

In order to indicate that the roles of the Managing Director and the 
General Manager were similar, and that the General Manager would 
tatty on the functions of the Managing Director in his absence, a 
dotted line was drawn around the position of the Managing Director 
and the General Manager. It was mentioned that if the Managing 
Director was expected to be away 10-15 days a month, he and the 
General Manager should be in touch with each other, and that there 
should be a convention to consult each other on all major issues. 
The Chairman mentioned that in the general managerial role they were 
required to perform, both the Managing Director and the General 
Manager would have to shed their Specialisations and broaden their 
background to handle the overall functions. He stated that at the top 
of the organisation, regardless of whether a person came froma scienti- 
fic field or administrative service, it was important for the person con- 
cerned to understand the technology and the business aspects of the 
enterprise; understanding of one was not a sufficient condition for 
success. 

However, the above chart did not take into account the special his- 
tory of BARC. It was believed that such an organisation would be 
resisted by the scientific and technical staff. It was therefore decided to 
consider an organisation structure in which the roles of the Managing 
Director and the General Manager would be different and no! overlap- 
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ping. It was also decided that functions which required a predo- 
minantly scientific and technical background should be differentiated 
from those requiring a non-technical background—this was in order 
to keep reporting separate. 

Sometime after the above discussions, the Deputy Secretary had 
an opportunity of a better position in the Government. The pro- 
blem of the organisation structure had to be reconsidered in relation 
to the kind of person that would be available, In locating a new Gene- 
ral Manager, the Chairman mentioned that they were on the lookout 
for a person with a technical background and commercial experience. 
A Mechanical-cum-Electrical Engineer with about 15 years experience 
in a private sector organisation was appointed. 


THE CO-ORDINATION COMMITTEE AND THE ORGA- 
NIZATION STRUCTURE 


The Co-ordination Committee of ECIL consisted of the Managing 
Director, the General Manager, the four Production Managers, the 
Personnel Manager, the Financial Controller and the Assistant Sales 
Manager (Sales Manager had not been appointed as yet). The General 
Manager, the Personnel Manager and the Financial Controller were 
new appointments. The others had worked together in BARC. 
About six months after ECIL started functioning in Hyderabad, the 
case writer visited Hyderabad to find out the operating organisation 
structure. It was mentioned that the Co-ordination Committee had 
discussed the organisation structure only last week. Chart III gives 
the organisation structure that was tentatively accepted after some 
discussion. Comments made by some members of the Co-ordination 
Committee are given below : 


Technical Managers 
They emphasised that Development should be an integral part of Pro- 
duction and that each technical divisions should have its own stores, 
workshop, production planning and scheduling, and minot administra- 
tion. Almost every one emphasised the need to be independent of 
foreign collaboration and consequently the importance of linking Deve- 
lopment with Production. : 
The Technical Managers seemed to convey that the success or failure 
of ECIL depended on them. It was up to them to show that indus- 
tries with sophisticated technologies could be done without forcign 
collaboration. They were anxious to show that as a publicesector or- 
ganisation they could show profits in the first year or so. With this 
degree of commitment and responsibility, they wanted to have a 
Say in administration, and in the reduction of administrative overheads 
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—“otherwise how will we show profits.” They wanted no procedures 
that might delay or interfere with their production. As one of them 
said “if things don’t work out we would be blamed.” “We in this 
case meant the production people, and not the rest of the organisation. 


Managing Director 


be useful to maintain a continuity with them. He also mentioned 
that the technical boys had worked with him for many years in Trom- 
bay and he did not want an intermediary level between them, 


General Manager 

In discussing some of the functions in the organisation he mentioned 
that the group agreed that Quality Control of the finished product 
should be an independent function, reporting directly to the Managing 
Director, About Industrial Engineering he said although it should 
be under the Production Manager, in this case, since there was 
no appropriate location and since he himself was personally interested 
in the function, it was agreed to locate it under the General Manager. 

Regarding Sales, he said, “The Technical Managers have been used 
to doing their own sales. Some believe that because of the highly 
technical nature of the equipment, sales should be done by the technical 
people in the production deparment. However, after considerable dis- 
cussion it was agreed that in the case of major customers, e.g. Defence, 
or in the case of highly expensive equipment, the Sales Manager would 
accompany the Technical Manager. But for the promotional visits 
the Sales would handle the business on their own,” 

Regarding Purchase, the gtoup felt that purchase in Electronics 
tequires technical knowledge and as such it should be located with 
the production people. Only common items would be handled by 
a central purchase under the General Manager, 

In the Co-ordination Committee meeting the General Manager him- 
self stressed the fact that Purchase, Finance, Personnel are essentially 
advisory functions to assist Technical Managers in their work, 

In December 1968, the Chairman of A.E.C. held a two-day meeting 
with the Coordination Committee in Hyderabad, For this meeting 
the IIM Faculty had prepared notes for discussion on objectives, pric- 
ing policy and Organisation structure, Regarding the organisation 
Structure the kind of problems that were raised for discussion were: 


(i) In What way are the objectives of ECIL and BARC different ? 
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(ji) In terms of the defined and accepted objectives of ECIL, is 


the organisation structure now Operating the “best fit? for 
achieving those objectives ? 


(71) What new forms of Organisation structure can be considered 


to take into account the objectives of ECIL and the“spin-off” 
experiences of the staff ? 


(iw) How does one change an R and D culture to a “business” cul- 
ture? And js it necessary ? 


(w) What are the implications of retaining links between ECIL and 
BARC? 
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Organisational Choice at Hindustan 
Lever 


{e 
eS eee 


THIS ts an interview with Prakash Tandon, Chairman of the Hindustan 

Lever, by Dr. Kamla Chowdhry, Professor, Organisational Behaviour, 

of the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, concerning the 

problem of Decentralisaton and Reorganisation in Hindustan Lever. 

Hindustan Lever is one of the largest companies in India, manufac- 
tuting and selling soaps, detergents, toilet preparations, chemicals, 
milk, vegetables and oil based food products, and animal feeding stuffs. 

The great strength of the company is considered to be in its marketing 

and organisaticnal skills. The managers of the company are encoura- 

ged to take part in related extramural activities, such as public under- 
takings, management associations and professional bodies. The com- 
pany has a reputation of “progressive” personnel practices. The cul- 
ture of the company is permissive rather than directive, to use persua- 

Sion rather than give instructions. 

Pr: Do you remember the talk A. K. Rice gave at your ATIRA [Ah- 
medabad Textile Industry’s Research Association] Management Con- 
ferences at Ahmedabad on “The Role of a Consultant” ? He made, 
to me, the extraordinary statement that the calling in of a consul- 
tant always implies an admission of failure on the part of a manage- 


This case, Organisational Choice at Hindustan, Lever, was Prepared by Professor Kamla 
Chowdhry, as w basis for class discussion rather than to illustrate cither effective or in- 
CHeetive handling of an administrative situation. Copyright © by the Indian Institute 


Of Management, Ahmedabad. Used by specific permision. 
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ment. You may recall I contested this point. One can go to a 
consultant, as indeed one goes to a physician for a general check-up, 
even when one is in the best of health. For instance, I had men- 
tioned to the Organisation Division of Unilever, at the time I took 
over from my predecessor, that Hindustan Lever’s organisation 
structure had remained essentially the same since 1944, and it was 
perhaps time to take a new look at it. There was no failure or crisis 
for which we were seeking help; in fact we were doing well. 

kc: Ken had a way of making an extreme statement but perhaps there 
was something in what he said. Generally, organisations call in con- 
sultants when they need specialised advice, or wider experience, or 
a detached point of view, or support for a change that management 
has in mind. In all these cases, a consultant fulfils a need or a role 
which is not possible within an organization—I guess, to the extent 
that a management cannot fulfil the need with its own internal re- 
sources, there is a “failure.” I do agree, howev:fr, that the word 
failure implies a meaning other than of its conimon usage. But 
do tell me how and why the consultant was called in; what kind of 
help or general check-up did you in Hindustan pe need ? 

pr: Well, in 1956, Hindustan Lever, which was à subsidiary of Uni- 
lever, was made into a public limited company Bom ttarctory Board. 
Unlike the American pattern, our Board, like most ritish companies, 
was an internal Board of working Directors. By 1960-61 we began 
to diversify. We planned for a cotton seed milling plant; the manu- 
facture of aromatic chemicals and nickel catalyst; and we went in 
for dehydrated vegetables and foods, milk products, and animal feed- 
ing stuffs: to support all this and our existing products, we decided 
to set up our own Research and Development. ‘There were perhaps 
three reasons for diversification. First, we had accumulated conside- 
table reserves. Second, I think there was a slack in our organisation, 
especially in marketing, because of the periodic controls Govern- 
ment introduced on vanaspati. ‘Third, Government, which regarded 
Hindustan Lever as pace-setters, encouraged us to diversify to use 
our management skills to break new ground. After 1956, the foreign 
exchange position in the country had also worsened, and Hindustan 
Lever was, therefore, looking for products that called for little or no 
foreign exchange. With our perfumery and nickel catalyst alone we 
would help the country save substantial sums in foreign exchange. 
The early fifties was, therefore, a period of expansion for us—we 
Startec new factories in Calcutta, Trichy and Ghaziabad; the sixtics 
was a period of modernization and diversification. 

In 1962, after the Chinese invasion, the Indian economy took a 

turn for the worse; in addition to the problems of the growing popu- 
lation, shortage of foreign exchange, and the increaling disparity 
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between the production and supply of agriculture, it now faced the 
demand for increased defence expenditure. It all led to new strains 
and restrictions, rising costs and higher taxation. There was a sharp 
decline in after-tax profit of Hindustan Lever, as the total tax rate 
rose from 46% to 66%, I became congerned about rationalising 
expenditure and the problem of communicating with sufficient speed 
to the organisation the decisons and implications of Government 
actions like price controls. I began to consider decentralisation as 
a way of improving the grganisation’s ability to quickly respond to 
market changes and to deal with the growing pressures from the 
Government. 
KC : Could you recall the various steps that were taken before you went 
in for reorganisation ? 
pr: I first talked to the Vice-Chairman about the idea of reorganisation, 
of combining the three marketing divisions—soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions and foods—into one. (The marketing organisation structure 
in 1962-65 is given in Exhibit 1.) You see, the Head Office was 
dealing with four persons at the branch leyel—the Commercial Ma- 
nager, responsible for services and commercial activities, and the 
three Branch Sales Managers, one for each marketing group. With 
the kind of Government controls and market fluctuations, we wanted 
d to talk to one person instead of four. Transmission of information 
upwards had also to become easier through an integrated system 
at the branch level. At our Board meetings, which are weekly and 
monthly, I discussed the idea with the other Directors. In general 
there seemed to be an agreement for the need and the direction of 
change. When, however, the Marketing Director discussed the 
idea with his three Marketing Controllers and senior managers of 
headquarters, he found considerable opposition from most, In De- 
cember 1963, a Committee was appointed to study the problem of 
marketing reorganisation and to recommend whether the three market- 
ing divisions should be integrated or not. : 
KC : Who were the members of the Committee and what were their 
terms of reference ? 
pr: The Committee consisted of a Marketing Controller, two General 
Sales Managers, and a Senior Product Manager. ‘This Committee, 
chaired by the Marketing Controller, was to examine and recom- 
mend the future set-up of only the marketing operations. The Com- 
mittee worked for about two months and presented their recom- 
mendations to the Marketing Director, who brought them to the 
Board. 
KC : Why did you appoint only a Marketing Committec—the problem 
of reorganisation was wider, and perhaps a Committee representing 
other departments as well could have viewed the problem from an 
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overall company point of view? And, secondly, it seems to me 
after reading the experience of Du Ponts and General Motors, that 
it is worthwhile to relieve the Committce of operating responsibilities 
while they are studying the problem—but since this was only a 
Marketing Committee perhaps full time attention tothe organisational 
problem was not necessary. However, it does seem to me that the 
membership of the Committee and its terms of reference had a built- 
in opposition to integration. 

pr: The problem of reorganisation concerned largely marketing and 
marketing personnel. It was felt important for them to study their 
problem, and it was important too that they be convinced of the need 
for reorganisation. The Committee ultimately recommended against 
integration. The Board members found it difficult to accept these 
recommendations, and after a fulldress meeting with top marketing 
managers, we agreed to refer the problem to the Organisation Divi- 
sion of Unilever. They agreed to send to India in October 1966 
the Head of the Division, who for many years had worked ina 
consultancy firm, to visit Hindustan Lever. He was asked to look 
at the total organisation structure and make overall recommendations. 
To familiarise him with the history and organisation of Hindustan 
Lever, we appointed a Committee, drawn from different departments 
this time, to prepare a memorandum for his information. The 
following terms of reference of this Committee were given by the 
Marketing Director : 


As you know, Mr. W. G. Beaton, who is Head of Organisation 
Divison, Unilever, London, is coming to India to advise on the 
Sort of technical, marketing and services organisations we should 
be working towards over the next few years. I would like your Com- 
mittee to prepare the background information he will require. 
This will include a short history of the Company’s organisational 
development since the first move towards integration in 1944. 
You should also prepare a chart giving the situation as it is now, 
with each managet’s tesponsibilities clearly shown. Markets in 
which we operate should be described and the difference in out- 
lets and techniques required to sell Soaps, Toilet Preparations, 
Vanaspati, New Foods and Animal Feeding Stuffs should be briefly 
outlined. The extent of competition and how the main competi- 
tors operate should also be described. 

You, should explain the influence of Government and trade as- 
sociations on our pricing and advertising policies, the peculiarities 
of operating in a controlled economy, and the problems of pro- 
curement of raw materials, both indigenous and imported. 

The problem of diversification, present and future, should be 
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indicated and consideration given to the impact these changes 
will have on the various sides of the business. Thus Technical, 
Marketing and Services functions must cover products from 
razor blades, through the whole range of existing detergents, toi- 
letries and edible lines to new foods, synthetic washing pro- 
ducts and animal feeding stuffs. 

The advantages and the disadvantages of our present organisation 
in coping with this changing situation should be fairly stated. 
You should consider this in respect of policy matters, such as new 
products, product development, pricing, profitability and mar- 
keting strategy; and operations such as marketing, buying, distri- 
bution, transport, personnel, accounting and allied functions. 

This will lead you to an assessment of our future prospects and 
the likely nature of the development of our business over the next 
10 years. You should study our set-up at Head Office and in the 
branches deciding what functions should be centralized and what 
may be dealt with at the branches, 

An assessment of the possible changes in the actual market place 
should be made, whether you believe that self-service is likely to 
make an impact on the Indian market, whether retail associations 
are likely to become stronger and force higher margins, whether 
wholesalers will tie up a proportions of the retail trade as they have 
in the western world, and whether chain stores, departmental 
stores and the like will appear. In general, try to predict the future 
of the retail, wholesale and cooperative trade in India, the effect 
of the new Income Tax rules on advertising and their impact on 
the likely structures required to promote the company’s products. 
Basic cost figures should also be produced, particularly in fields 
where our costs are different from those applicable to a western 
Operation, and also how they differ from our main internal compe- 
titors, 

The members of this Committee were the Marketing Controller as 
Chairman—he was also the Chairman of the earlier Committee; 
another Marketing Controller; Chief Buyer, Raw Materials; 
Manager, Commercial Accounts Services; Head of Personnel; and 
Manager, Organisation and Methods. 

Kc: Tell me something about the consultant, and how he went about 

his job. 

pr: Well, the Organisation Division of Unilever had done similar consul- 
tancy jobs for other companies of Unilever. They had just finished 
a consultancy assignment with the Australian company. In y 
earlier visits to London, I had talked to the Organisation Division 
and had mentioned that it was perhaps time for us to have another 
look at our organisation structure. In September 1965, I was in 
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London and I put Mr. Beaton in the picture regarding recent develop- 
ments. Mr. Beaton, who had read the memorandum prepared for 
his visit, said at the time that he felt that a divisional structure was 
perhaps better suited than the unitary structure we had in mind; but 
he would keep an open mind on the subject. 

When Mr. Beaton arrived In India in early October 1965, we sug- 
gested that Mr. Row, the Secretary of the Memorandum Committee 
(O and M Manager), might accompany him on his travel. Mr. Beaton 
asked Mr. Row if his presence would hamper free discussion. Mr. 
Row replied that he did not think so, and they could work out their 
relationship as they went along. 

Kc; How long did Mr. Beaton stay in India and what was the sequence 
of activities? 

pr: Mr. Beaton spent about two weeks in Bombay, a week travelling 
to our units, and a week in Bombay at the end. After Mr. Beaton’s 
arrival in India, he started out with a brief chat with me and the other 
Board members, and then met individually many members of the 
organisation. A Board lunch was arranged for him to meet the 
Board members; and at a series of lunches and dinners, he met as 
many other members of management as possible. He met all four 
levels of management. On his visit to the various branches he had 
detailed discussions with different managers. On his return to 
Bombay, he “retired” to his flat for three days to write his report. 

Copies of the report were given to the Board members and there 
was a meeting where he personally presented his findings, which were 
briefly : 

1. The Chairman has a great deal of work outside the organisa- 

tion, and to relieve him of some of the inside burden, no functions 
~ should report to him, 

2; Similarly, no functional reporting should be made to the 
Vice-Chairman so that he should have the time to attend to the 
overall problems within the company, 

3. The marketing groups at headquarters and branches should be 
integrated; and the branches stengthened through more autonomy, 
with all services at a branch reporting directly to a single Branch 
Manager, responsible for all operations in the branch, He also re- 
commended a Board of Management, as distinct from the Board 
of Directors, under the Vice-Chairman, The Board accepted the 
broad recommendations by Mr. Beaton, though it felt that there 
was no need for a formal Board of Management because in effect 
the Chairman had been delegating a great deal to the Vice-Chair- 
man. It was agreed that the Marketing Director should call a mect- 
ing of the senior Marketing Managers, At this meeting Mr. 
Beaton outlined his ideas and recommendations. The organisa- 
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tion structure of the Marketing Division as recommended by Mr. 
Beaton is given in Exhibit 2. 
xc : When did you put the new organisation structure into effect ? 
pr: The consultant left in early November and the Marketing Director, 
who was due to retire from India, left in the middle of December 
1965. We felt that we should wait for the views of the new Market- 
ing Director before making any changes. The new Marketing Direc- 
tor said he had seen the report in London, but he was new to India 
and to Hindustan Lever, and he would, therefore, like some time 
to familiarise himself with the situation and the problems before he 
gave his opinion on the reorganisation. He travelled all over India, 
met many persons in the marketing set-up to understand their prob- 
lems, and by the end of April, he came forward with his views and 
recommendations. While accepting the reorganisation, he suggested 
two modifications : 


1. That he would like to have two Marketing controllers (Mr. 
Beaton had suggested one) one for Soaps, Detergents and Toilet 
Preparations, and the other for Foods. 

2. ‘That he would like to have the four Branch Managers (Mr. 
Beaton had designated them as Branch Controllers) reporting to 
a Sales Controller at Head Office instead of reporting directly to 
him (again as suggested by Mr. Beaton). 

The organisation structure as proposed by the new Marketing 
Director is given in Exhibit 3. 

We accepted these modifications. It seemed useful to have a 
Sales Controller who could tour the country and keep in touch 
with the branches, to relieve the Marketing Director of the burden 
of personally controlling the extensive field operations, especially 
as he also had to act as a member of the Board, and a separate 
Foods Controller, for the special skills involved, 


KC : How were the changes announced ? i 

pr: Every Tuesday, there is an open, informal meeting where various 
announcements are made, and managers visiting Head Office or tra- 
velling outside report on their visits. It is an informal meeting for 
all kinds of communications. We sent the word around requesting 
managers to specially attend the following meeting. At this meeting 
I first announced certain additions to the Board, that of a new Direc- 
tor for Research and a Resident Director in Delhi. The Marketing 
Director announced his organisational changes and the men placed 
in the new set-up. Telex messages were sent to all branches in- 
forming them of the changes. The Union representing field force 
and clerks were invited to Bombay for a discussion about the changes. 
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The Marketing Director and his top men made a quick tour of the 
branches to discuss appointments and changes at the branch level. 
KC : You must have had problems in finding men with sufficient “gene- 
tal” experience to take charge of the branches. Your previous Com- 
mercial Managers or Branch Sales Managers must have had experi- 
ence only in their own functions or product lines. 

pr: Not really; almost all our Commercial Managers had had sales ex- 
petience. One Commercial Manager (also ex-sales) became the 
Branch Manager and the other three, who were sent from Head 
Office, also had had general sales experience. 

KC : I guess it is too soon to evaluate your reorganisation. Perhaps, 
after another six months or so it would be interesting to ask the 
experience of some of the major actors in this change. 
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Authority Patterns And Subordinate 
Behaviour In Indian Organizations 


TO BRING A SEMBLANCE of order among the many definitions of autho- 
tity to be found in the existing literature, Peabody (1968) has suggested 
that they be classified as to whether authority is seen as (i) property 
of a person or office, especially the right to issue orders, (i) a relationship 
between two offices, one superior and the other subordinate, such that 
both incumbents perceive the relationship as legititimate, or (ži) the 
quality of a communication by virtue of which it accepted. Following 
Peabody’s classification, the concept of authority, as used ase this 
paper, comes closest to the second category. We define authority as 
arelationship between two individuals, one “superior” and the other 
“subordinate”, the fact of their super and subordinacy lying noran 
their individual characters but in the positions they occupy in the 
formal hierarchy of a work organisation, Inspite of some semantic 
clumsiness, the terms—authority and authority relations—are used inter- 
changeably in this study. s A 
Consistent with the above definition which emphasises the inter- 
personal, dyamic aspect of authority relationships, the interaction 
patterns of superiors and subordinates can be usefully divided into 
three broad categories: (a) parental, (b) impersonal and (c) fraternal. 
This paper is based in part on an ongoing study of the dynamics of work and autho- 
rity in Indian organisations which is bcing supported by a research grant from ee 
Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. The author is grateful to Mrs H. K. Shiv- 
dasani and Mr. D. Morgan for their research assistance and to Professors Dayal and 


Chowdhry for their comments on an earlier draft of this paper. ERI 
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The parental category can be further sub-divided according to the 
dominance of either the paternal assertive or that of the maternal xr- 
turant modes in the behaviour of the superior (Hodgson, Levinson, 
Zaleznik, 1965). 

These categories, which are ideal constructions only and rarely to be 
found in their “pure” stages, differ from each other along the two basic 
dimensions of superior behaviour—the emotional affiliation exhibited 
toward the subordinate as a person and the nature of con/ro/ exercised 
over the subordinate’s task performance. Whereas the term “‘affilia- 
tion”, similar to the “consideration” dimension of Ohio Leadership 
Studies (Fleishman ¢/. a/. 1955) and “employee orientation” of the Mi- 
chigan Studies (Kahn and Katz, 1961), emphasises such factors as the 
superior’s “rapport” with his subordinates, the provision of emotional 
support, and a consideration of subordinate’s feelings, high “control”? 
reflects the closeness of supervision, lack of delegation and subordinate 
participation in planning and decision making. The basic authority 
patterns can be thus distinguished as follows : 


FIGURE | 


AUTHORITY IDEOLOGIES AND SUPERIOR TYPES 


Image of Superior bebavion toward the subordinate 
Superior Ta ER i A 
Ideology Emotimal-Afiliation Task Control 

1. Parental a. Nurturant High High 

b. Assertive Low High 

2. Professional Impersonal | Low Low 

| 

3. Fraternal Helping High Low 

eee ŘŘŘaaaaaaaaooooooooauauauamoao 


It should be noted that consistent with our definition of authority, 
the above classification concentrates on the effect of the superior on 
the subordinate rather than the influence of certain organisational 
imperatives on subordinate behaviour. Thus in organisations with im- 
personal, bureaucratic type of authority relations, though the subordi- 
nate’s task performance is highly controlled, this control is not exercised 
by the superior as a person but is a part of the organisational planning, 
which has been translated into clearly-defined methods and procedures 
of work, 
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The last two authority patterns, the so-called “managerial ideologies” 
(Bendix, 1956) have been analysed in detail before (Bennis, 1959; Pea- 
body, 1964) and need not be further elaborated. Of the three “pure” 
types, as we shall see later, it is the parental form of authority relations 
which is the most characteristic of Indian organisations, and thus needs 
to be discussed in somewhat more detail. 


PARENTAL TYPES OF AUTHORITY RELATIONS 


These types, which have also been termed as authoritarian or paterna- 
listic, depending upon whether the emphasis is on the paternal assertive 
or the maternal nurturant modes, are roughly comparable in a number 
of different societies, showing a great deal of similarity across geographi- 
cal and cultural boundaries. The main characteristics of organisations 
with parental authority relations have been summarised by Bennett and 
Ishino (1963 : 225) as follows : 

(1) There is a degree of hierarchy which is greater than the minimal 
amount that any employer-employee relationship should display. That 
is, the status difference between employer and employee is not purely 
a matter of instrumental necessity but contains a cultural or ideological 
clement which suggests that the employer is more than just an employer; 
he is a superior person in control because of his superiority, i 

(2) The concern of the employer for the aspects of lives of his em- 
ployees which have nothing to do with the actual work performed. 
That is, he is responsible in some way for his workers and in most cases 
their families. 

The main features of parental authority relations is the carry over of 
pre-industrial elements into modern work organisations, the transforma- 
tion of a soccity’s historical legacy of authority in other areas of social 


‘ 


í relations, especially the parent-child relationship, into an ideal of 
$ Superior-subordinate relations in the work organisations. A good 
y example of the persistence and pervasiveness of this ideal can be seen 
à in the case of Japanese organisations with a management system which 
i has come to be known as Keiei-Kayoku-shugi (“management-familyism’’) 


(Takezawa, 1965). In this system the relationship between the superior, 
Who is expected to act in the role of a parent benevolently guiding the 
subordinate, who on the other hand is expected to reciprocate with 
complete obedience and absolute loyalty, has been shown by many 
authors to have its roots in the fe concept of Japanese family system and 
the bushido code of ethics which defined the master-servant relationship 
in traditional Japan (Yoshino, 1968). Similarly, examples of traditional 
authority patterns in the family or the tribe being transformed into mo- 
dels of superior-subordinate relationships in work organisations, have 
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been shown to occur in the cases of Turkey, Ghana and Thailand (Brad- 
burn, 1963; Magnus-George, 1965; Rochanapurananda, 1965). 


AUTHORITY PATTERNS IN INDIAN ORGANISATIONS 


The available evidence on superior-subordinate relations leads to the 
inescapable conclusion that the parental type in general and the asser- 
tive superior in particular, dominate authority relations in Indian or- 
ganisations. Myers (1960 : 166) from his interviews with government 
officials, labour leaders and managers in both Indian and foreign-own- 
ed firms, reaches the same conclusion, namely, that though there are 
some exceptional companies, “many Indian top managements art re- 
latively authoritarian in their relationships with lower management 
and with labor.” Along with cases of paternalism (nurturance in our 
terms) this element of assertiveness in superior behaviour is not only 
a characteristic of top management but is a feature of authority relations 
at all levels in an organisation. Most empirical studies, though they 
have been equivocal on the affiliation aspect of superior behaviour, 
clearly demonstrate the existence of a high degree of task control. 
Thus in a study of leadership behaviour in a state-owned engineering 
factory (Ganguli, 1964) it was found that the prevailing pattern ranged 
midway between the “bureaucratic” and the “autocratic” (between the 
impersonal and the assertive superior in our terms). 

A recent survey (Punekar and Savur, 1969) of the relations between 
white-collar employees and their supervisors in eleven different orga- 
nisations such as banks, insurance companies, manufacturing firms, 
government offices, a state-owned public utility company and an edu- 
cational institution, has yielded further interesting data on authority 
relationships in Indian organisations. 

In the above study, a large majority of the superiors was convinced 
that subordinates cannot participate in any policy making matters as 
they have no acquaintance with management problems. Only three 
superiors, out of a sample of seventy-five, believed that subordinates 
can work without supervision and only six thought that giving respon- 
sibility to the white-collar employees is the best way to get the work 
done. Most superiors (70%) expressed the belief that subordinates 
can only work with supervision and have no sense of responsibility. 

We have earlier mentioned the fact that organisational authority in 
Japan, as,also in many other countries, is closely linked with the tradi- 
tional beliefs and values relating to authority in other areas of social 
relations, such as the parent-child, teacher-student, master-servant and 
tuler-subjezt relationships. Let us briefly explore the authority com- 
ponents of such relationships in India to see whether they correspond 
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to the dominant pattern prevailing in the Indian work organisations. 

Ina recent study of authority in social relations in India, story readers, 
used as textbooks for the teaching of Hindi and English in Indian 
schools, were collected from the states of Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan and their contents analysed (Kakar, 1970). The use of 
story readers for the study of social values has its precedent in the 
work of McClleland who has used such readers in an analysis of value- 
attitudes relating to economic development. In the above mentioned 
study, whose findings have been reported in detail elsewhere, a total of 
31 stories depicting authority situations were analysed according to the 
following scheme: type of authority relationship depicted, main source 
of superior’s authority, supporting source, image of superior, the means 
used to enforce the superior’s wishes, the subordinate’s conflicts in 
obedience, the degree of this conflict, and subordinate behaviour. 

It was found that in an overwhelming number of cases (64%) the 
superior right to command derived from the traditional-moral factors, 
though strongly supported by his personality. In all cases the image 
of the superior was either that of a nurturant or an assertive, never 
impersonal or fraternal. ‘The ideal superior behaviour which made 
the subordinate anticipate the superior’s wishes or accept them 
without conscious questioning was a nurturant one. This kind of 
superior enforced compliance to his wishes by the provision of emo- 
tional rewards or by the arousal of guilt. On the other hand, the regu- 
lation of subordinate’s behaviour by physical or emotional punishment, 
such as rejection and shaming, associated with the behaviour of the 
assertive superior, were more likely to lead to open defiance or the eva- 
sion of the superior’s orders. 

We have seen that though both the assertive and the nurturant supe- 
rior models exist in other areas of social relations in India, it is the nur- 
turant superior who is held to be the most effective one. Similarly, 
though both the joint family and the Jajmami system of the caste orga- 
nisation contain authoritarian elements, the nurturance associated with 
them is of equal import. What, then, accounts for the dominance of 
the assertive superior model in Indian organisations? A part of the 
answer, it is being suggested here, may lie in the specific historical deve- 
lopment of modern work organisations in India. i 

Though corporate organisations of the guild type were known in 
ancient India and persisted well into the Mughal period, there is no 
direct link or influence of these institutions on modern work organisa- 
tions which owe their origin, form, and inspiration wholly to the period 
of the British rule in India, The growth of modern organisations was 
well under way around the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century and owed its momentum mainly to European initiative and 
especially the pioneering role played by the military and civil servants 
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of the Hast India Company (Rungta, 1970). The organisation struc- 
tures, administrative procedures and the work methods in these com- 
panies were faithful copies of the original British models. Though in 
latter half of the 19th century, the number of Indian-owned companies 
increased rapidly, especially in certain sectors such as cotton textiles, 
the character of all such organisations was firmly determined by the 
British models, not in the least due to the fact that for a long time the 
managerial and policy-making levels remained the preserve of the Bri- 
tishers. As late as in 1895, 42.4%, of the managers and mechanical 
engineers in the Bombay cotton mills were European though only six 
out of the seventy mills were under European managing agencies (Run- 
gta, 1970 : 50). 

However, though the administrative practices and methods of Indian 
organisations were in general modelled after the British pattern, the 
practices relating to authority relationships exhibited a special twist. 
The authority equation was not only one of superiors and subordi: tes, 
but of British superiors and Indian subordinates. Whether or not the 
autocratic firmness of the British managers and civil servants was due 
to the prevalence and widespread acceptance of the ethic of social Dar- 
winism in the West, the fact remains that the authoritarian elements in 
their relations with their Indian subordinates were greatly exaggerated 
by the social-psychological exigencies of the colonial situation. Whate- 
ever be their “back home” convictions about authority relations, most 
Britishers, once this side of Suez, exhibited a high degree of autocratic 
firmness in their behaviour toward the Indian subordinates, whether 
itbe the despised clerk, the babu or the illiterate worker, since the 
“humam nature” generally attributed to the Indian subordinate was of a 
man who was “half devil, half sullen child” (Kipling). Though these 
attitudes toward Indian subordinates are evident in the cautiously word- 
ed policy statements and official documents of the colonial government 
(Misra, 1970), they are seen in theit most vivid form in some of the best 
belles-lettres which have British India as their setting, most notably 
in Orwell’s Burmese Days and Forstet’s A Passage to India. 

The persistence of these beliefs till a vety recent date can be seen 
in the following remarks of a manager in an English firm: “Ten years 
ago when I was first coming out to India, an old India hand got me 
aside and told me, ‘Now just forget about these ideas of leadership 
you have been learning here in Britain. Out there if the workers don’t 
follow instructions, belt them. That will bring them around.’” (My- 
ets, 1960: 169), The hypothesis being advanced here is that this mo- 

del of stiperior behaviour—emotional aloofness combined with high 
control of subordinates—has persisted in Indian work organisations. 
Tt has become the ideal of managerial behaviour in which Indians in 
Supervisory positions, through a constant Process of identification, have 
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not only imitated the outer aspects of this model, such as the formal 
modes of dress and speech, but have also adopted its assertive attitudes 
and the do’s-and-don’ts of behaviour relating to authority situations. It 
is being suggested that though the existence of the parental ideology of 
authority may be related to the indigenous social-cultural factors in the 
Indian tradition, the dominance of the assertive superior within this 
ideology can be best explained by a consideration of the historical 
legacy of Indian work organisations. 


SUBORDINATE BEHAVIOUR IN THE PARENTAL 
AUTHORITY PATTERN 


- The dominance of parental authority patterns in Indian organisations 
stressing a high degree of control, does not however provide any indi- 
cation of their “functionality”, i.e. whether the existence of assertive 
and nurturant superiors is also a proof of their necesstity, in the sense 
of increasing subordinate performance and work satisfacton. The 
few empirical studies of subordinate behaviour in Indian organisations 
(Chowdhry, 1953; Bose, 1955) have generally followed the simplified 
design of the early Michigan Studies (Katz eż. al. 1950, 1951) in which 
“employee-orientation” and “production-orientation” were held to be 
the opposing ends of a single continuum rather than being treated as 
independent dimensions of superior behaviour. The findings of these 
studies are thus limited to the affiliation aspect only and here they have 
supported the tesults of many American studies, namely the positive 
relationship between high affiliation on the supetior’s part with the 
subordinate group’s satisfacton and productivity. } 
On the other hand, though the extremely limited number of studies 
on the effect of high degree of task-control on subordinate behaviour 
precludes any generalisations, there is some evidence outside the setting 
of an industrial organisaton, e.g. in an experimental study on producti- 
vity and satisfaction of Hindu boys (Meade, 1967) and morale of far- 
mers in a community development organisation (van den Ban and Tho- 
tat, 1969) that contrary to the general American pattern, a highly con- 
trolling superior has a positive effect on subordinate performance and 
Satisfaction. ‘The objective of the study reported below was then to 
further test the hypothesis that the prevalence of assertive and nurtu- 
rant superiors (as measured by the emotional affiliation exhibited toward 
the subordinates and degree of task-control exercised) in Indian orga- 
nisations may be “functional”, in the sense of increasing subordinate 
Performance and satisfaction. Since the objective of the study was to, 
serve as a preliminary enquiry into the “functionality” of authority 
Patterns in Indian organisations (patterns which as we saw earlier fol- 
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low a certain cultural and historical logic), the research design adopted 
was a simplified one. It omits certain methodological refinements, 
such as the differentiation of superior behaviour into more than the two 
basic dimensions of affiliation and control and makes an assumption 
of a functional dependency between superior style and subordinate 
behaviour, 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


a. Setting 

The study was carried out in the general workshop of a large engine- 
ering concern in Western India. This general workshop is essentially a 
jobbing shop which manufactures technologically sophisticated equip- 
ment to the individual customer’s requirements and specifications and 
employs a total workforce of 1500 men. The selection of the sample 
of superiors and subordinate was based on the following criteria : 


(a) minimise the influence of work role or situational variables such 
as nature of task, salary, promotional opportunities, etc. Fur- 
thermore, this level had to be of the kind where the subordinates 
did not work in work-groups and reported singly to their imme- 
diate superiors, so as to minimise the influence of group norms 
and relationships on work behaviour; 

(b) minimise the influence of such structural properties as organisa- 
tional levels, organisation size and shape, sub-unit size, line/staff 
hierarchies, etc. 


In practice these criteria were on the whole met by selecting the sample 
of 29 subordinates from the first level supervisors, designated as assis- 
tant foremen in the organisational hierarchy and the sample of their 11 
Superiors from the second level supervisors, the foremen, from the 
general workshop of a single organisation. 


(W) Measurement 

The subordinate work satisfaction was measured through the indivi- 
dual administration of the Job Description Index whose development 
and standardisation have been reported elsewhere (Smith, Kendall, 
Hulin, 1969) while the work performance of each subordinate was 
tated on an eleven point scale by the Production Manager of the Work- 
shop. The reliability of these performance ratings was checked by ask- 
ing cach superior to rate his own subordinates on the same scale. The 
Spearman rank-order correlation between the two sets of ratings of 
subordinate performance was found to be .738. 
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The emotional-affiliation of the superiors was measured by a 12- 
item questionnaire having such items as “I take special pains not to hurt 
the feelings of my subordinates” and “I usually keep myself somewhat 
inaccessible to my subordinates”. Six categories of responses were 
provided for each item ranging from “strongly agree” to “strongly dis- 
agree”. The split-half reliability after correction was found to be 
838. An attempt, though not a very demanding one, at some degree 
of convergent validity was made by comparing the superiors’ scores 
with their scores on the “Consideration” scale of the Leadership Opi- 
nion Questionnaire (Fleishman eż. a/., 1955) where a correlation of .575 
(p.<.01) was found to exist. 

The /ask-control was measured by a questionnaire consisting of 10 
items, such as “I prefer to give my subordinates general guidelines rather 
than detailed instructions for the work I assign them” and “I think 
I can get the best results by supervising the work of my subordinates 
fairly closely”. Again six categories of responses were provided. 
The split-half reliability of the scale was 863. Each superior was also 
tated independently by two psychologists on the task-control dimension 
in course of case discussions involving three superiors at a time, The 
Correlation between the superiors’ rankings on the ¢ask-contro/ scale and 


their mean rankings by the raters on case discussion was found to be 
-900, { 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


In view of the cultural and historical patterns of authority in India 
described earlier, it might be expected that high affiliation on part 
of the superior and, more importantly, ahigh degree of control exercised 
Over task performance, would tend to have a positive relationship with 
Subordinate performance and satisfaction in work. ‘The findings of 
Our study do not support these expectations. Though affiliation is 
found to be significantly related to subordinate work satisfaction (Pear- 
Son r = .463, p<.01) and performance (Spearman r = 506, p<.0l), 
the degree of task control exercised by the superior has a significant 
Negative relationship both with satisfaction (Pearson t = —.491, p<.01) 
and performance (Spearman r = —.525, p<.01). Moreover, among 
the vatying combinations of affiliation and control that go into the 
building of a superior typology, it is neither the assertive nor the nur- 
turant superior of the existing parental ideologies of authority in Indian 
2"8anisations, but the helping superior of the fraternal ideology who 
Son the whole found to be most positively related to the work Pay 
formance and satisfaction of the subordinates (Table 1). These findings > 
ate very similar to thosc reported in many American studies (Vroom, 
F. 62 
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964) and as for as this study concerned indicate that the mere “Indian- 
ness” of the superior and subordinate samples is by itself not a 
sufficient criterion to predict subordinate behaviour in a specific study. 

The rationale for the expectation that the “Indianness” of the set- 
ting might show subordinate behaviour which is different from that 
found in other comparable studies in the West, lies in the cultural-an- 
thropological approach which has as its general principle the pro- 
position that basic values of a cultural pattern are reflected in a!l areas 
of social interaction, and that, to some extent, behaviour in worl: orga- 
nisations is:determined by the norms and values of the outside culture 
to which the individuals belong. In relation to organisational auirority 
in India, we saw thatthese norms and values emphasised the likclihood 
of a highly controlling superior having a positive influence on subor- 
dinate work behaviour. Yet, as our findings show, there is a wide dis- 
crepancy between the expected and the actual, a gap, which as we shall 
see below, lies in the «pplication of the cultural approach, in the kind of 
assumptions that are usually made about the link existing between 
social-cultural factors and behaviour in the organisational setting. The 
assumptions about the nature of this linkage need to be examined more 
closely before the usefulness and the limitations of the cultural approach 
in the explanation of organisational behaviour can be assessed in pers- 
pective. 

The link between individual behaviour in organisations and the wider 
culture is generally sought to be provided through the concept of “‘na- 
tional character” (Inkeles and Levinson, 1954; Mead, 1951). It im- 
plies that individuals in a specific culture grow to adulthood with cer- 
tain common capacities and incapacities for organisational behaviour 
and a shared approach to social interaction which is different from that 
to be found in other cultures. From the personality side, the concept 
of “national character” anchors itself in such terms as “basic persona- 
lity” or ‘‘modal personality”, which adds to the essentially valid state- 
ment, “A man brings to his work attitudes and modes of behaviour which 
have evolved from his life experience”, the clause that these attitudes 
and modes of behaviour have a strong common element in any given 
culture (Levinson, 1969: 17-19), ‘ 

With reference to authority relationships, the “national character” 
concept would presume the existence of basic attitudes toward authority 
and common expectations as to what constitutes ideal superior and 
subordiate behaviours. These shared attitudes and expectations are 
conceived to be the outcome of typical early childhood experiences with 
authority figures in the family system which is characteristic of the cul- 
ture. Thus in India, the expectation that a highly controlling superior 
has a positive effect on subordinate work satisfaction, is mainly based 
on the presumed existence of a “basic” or “modal” Hindu personality 
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in which personal initiative is replaced by obedience and conformity, 
and in which security for the individual is associated with an acute 
dependence upon superiors (Taylor, 1948; Asthana, 1956; Carstairs 
1958). 

The pitfalls in the undiluted application of the “national character” 
and “basic personality’? concepts seem to lie in the presumption of a ty- 
pical childhood, not only in small primitive cultures but also in large 
and complex societies. Itseems likely that in India, with its great variety 
of regional, linguistic, caste, class and religious diffcrentiations, there 
is a proliferation of many “national characters” rather than the existence 
of a “modal personality” of the kind outlined above. Furthermore, even 
if we assume that in complex societies with their wide range of social 
differentiation, the family type and early childhood experiences with 
authority are relatively uniform, the concept of “national character” 
tends to ignore the influence of other social relatonships outside the 
period of early childhood which individuals enter into throughout 
their latency and adolescence periods and which are highly diferen- 
tiated along the social class, caste and rural-urban dimensions. 
Social reality beyond early childhood is a factor in its own right and an 
attempt to interpret adult work behaviour exclusively in terms of a 
“national character” or a ‘basic personality” derived from consider- 
ations of /ypica/ early familial relationships (even with the questionable 
assumption that these relationships display an essential uniformity in 
a given culture) may be quite misleading. b 

It is being suggested here that instead of “national character”, the link | 
between the wider culture and behaviour in organisations, may be more 
appropriately through the concept of psycho-social identity (Erikson, 
1968) which has its core both in the individual and his communal cul- 
ture. Though the concept of identity has aspects which are develop- 
mental and historical, psychological and social, it is only its social aspect, 
the individual’s sense of solidarity with a group’s ideals that would be 
of primary interest here. Within the above meaning of the term, 
the proposition linking the social-cultural factors with organisational 
behaviour, can be then stated in the following general form: “Individual 
behaviour in organisaions is influenced by the ideals of those commu- 
nities which are significant for the individual’s sense of identity. These 
d outside the organisation and may 


communities may exist both within an 
ve or mutually con- 


have norms and values which are mutually supporti lly 

flicting. Ina concerete case, one of the problems faced would lie in the 
identification of those communities which are salient for the individual’s 
present reality. Thus whereas for farmers in a community develop- 
ment organisation in an Indian village, behaviour in authority relation- 
ships may be partly explained by reference to the ideals of sych outside 
communities as caste and extended family, a reference to these communi- 
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ties may be misplaced in the case of industrial workers in an urban cen- 
ter. Thus ina series of studies on the industrial worker in India, Sharma 
has shown that in general, such elements of behaviour as satisfaction, 
commitment, absenteeism and union participation, are not related to 
caste, religion or rural-urban factors but primarily to the occupational 
status within the factory, namely, the differentiation and membership 
of the workers in the communities of machinists, assemblers or crafts- 
men (Sharma, 1968, 1969, 1970). Furthermore, outside the organi- 
sation, there is some relationship between work satisfaction and the 
extent to which a worker feels himself to be a member of the working 
class, the broader community outside the organisation. These findings 
seem to support Erikson’s observations that “the majority of men have 
always consolidated their identity needs around their fechnical and occu- 
pational skills” (Erikson, 1968:127). 

Thus, in attempting an explanation of organisational behaviour in 
social terms, the primary task becomes the identification of salient 
groups both within and outside the organisation, through which a 
majority of the individuals derive a sense of identity. We have sugges- 
ted that in industrial work these groups would primarily be the communi- 
ties of technical skills. In the subordinate sample of our study, it 
is then the community of first level supervisors and the professional 
community of engineers in India outside the organisation, whose 
ideal of authority relationships are relevant for a discussion of our 
findings, 

Our explanatory model outlined earlier would then expect that en- 
gineers differ from non-engineers in their reactions to superior styles, 
which would be related to the ideals and attitudes towards authority of 
the engineering community in India today. Specifically, it would be 
expected that the satisfaction and performance of engineers would be 
lower than that of non-engineers under the conditions of high control. 
This is borne out by Table 2. 

The question then arises whether there is something in the occupa- 
tional values relating to authority of engineers in India which is anathe- 
mic to the exercise of a high degree of control over task performance 
by organisational superiors. : 

In Rosenberg’s study of eighteen occupations in the USA (Rosen- 
berg, 1957), engineers were found to have one of the lowest scores On t 
‘people-oriented’ values. ‘They tended to emphasise independence if — 
work and freedom from supervision and were not overly concerned ~ 
with being liked or helpful or anxious to please, characteristics which — 
were significantly more related to individuals in such profession as 
social work, medicine or teaching. The available evidence suggests 
that this need for autonomy is also a fundamental characteristic Of” 
engineers in India (Sinha and Misra, 1961). 1 
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This need for a relative freedom from supervision may of course be 
related to the personality pattern (high need for autonomy) of those 
individuals who choose engineering as a profession. It may, how- 
ever be also related to the process of historical change which often 
‘brings profound changes in the self-images of various groups in a 
society and which may have brought the elements of autonomy on task 
and freedom from control by superiors, in the forefront of the Indian 
engineers’ professional identity. This, of course, is conjectural since 
only a historical enquiry into the self-image of engineers can reveal 
whether such a change has in fact occurred in India. However, we 
do know that changes in the self-image of the engineering profession 
occurred in an analogous period of American history, the period of rapid 
industrialisation between 1865 and 1910. Thus, Horowitz (1966) has 
shown that in this period, American engineers became increasingly 
concerned with their status vis-a-vis other occupational groups. In- 
creasingly, they began to see members of their profession as the critical 
actors in the process of industrialisation who had provided the under- 
pinnings of economic growth—transportation grids and communica- 
tion systems—for which the nation was indebeted to them. Their self- 
image was that of men who made things work, avoided the waste of 
time, capital and labor and were independent in thought and action. It 
is being suggested here that in view of the ongoing industrialisation in 
India, a similar process may be taking place in the professional identity 
of engineers, a process whose understanding is essential for an explana- 
tion of their behaviour in authority relationships. In a generalised 
and much more speculative form, the hypothesis can be advanced that 
when an occupational group (or groups) sees itself, and is seen by others, 
as playing the critical role in the achievement of broader societal goals, 
it tends to demand the kind of authority relationships in which its mem- 
bers have the maximum freedom from control in their task performance. 
Perhaps this hypothesis can also be extended to include the organisa- 
tional setting where it would state that the expectations in relation to 
authority, of members belonging to a functional arca which is seen as 
critical in the achievement of the organisation’s objectives, are of a qurs 
different order from those of others seen as performing “Jess critical 
roles, 


CONCLUSION 


From the review of literature dealing with authority patterns and au- 
thority ideologies, it would seem that the dominance of the parental 
ideology in Indian organisations, especially in form of superior behavi- 
our which can be best characterised as assertive, is related to social- 
cultural factors in the Indian tradition as well as to the historical deve- 
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lopment of modern work organisations in India. The mere existence 
of these patterns, “‘legitimised’’ by social cultural factors, is, however, 
neither sufficient proof of their functionality nor useful in the prediction 
of actual behaviour in a modern work organisation. 

The findings of the empirical study suggest that in the explanation 
of the influence of social-cultural factors on subordinate work behaviour, 
the concepts of “national character” and “modal personality” (with their 
‘implication of cultural relativism) are likely to be of little value in the 
understanding of organisational behaviour. Such an explanation is 
better provided through a consideration of the ideals of the communi- 
ties, essentially occupational, both inside and outside the organisation, 
from which a majority of the individuals concerned derive their sense 
of identity. Moreover, this understanding should not be limited to 
an investigation of the present state of these communities but needs 
to be further supplemented by a study of their historical development 
and the influence of historical change on the ideals and attitudes relating 
to authoriy. 


TABLE | 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUPERIOR TYPE AND SUBORDINATE 
SATISFACTION AND PERFORMANCE 


Subordinates 
Superior Type 4 
n Mean Satisfaction* Median Performance 
Rating** 
1. Assertive 
(Low Affil.-High Control) 5 140.00 5 
2. Nurturant l 
(High Affil.-High Control) 9 148.33 5 
3. Fraternal 
(High Affil.-Low Control) 12 159.00 7 


*t values for differences in satisfaction between 1 & 3 and 2 & 3 in the predicted 
direction but not statistically significant at p<.5. 

**Mann-Whitncy U for difference in performance between 1 & 3 significant at 
p<.01 and between 2 & 3 significant at p<.05. 
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N. R. SHETH 


Society and Industrial Work in India : 
A Case Study 


STUDENTS OF THE economic development of so-called pre-industrial so- 
cieties frequently emphasize the inadequacy of suitable labor as a ma- 
jor factor retarding progress. The inadequacy is generally ascribed to 
the hold of traditional institutions and values on the society. The as- 
sumption is that an underdeveloped society has a social structure and 
value patterns radically different from, and largely incompatible with, 
those of industrial society. It follows that the process of industriali- 
zation generates a clash between the old institutional order and the 
demands of industrialism. To the extent that people retain their alle- 
giance to the traditional structure and values, they fail to commit them- 
selves to the emergent society, and growth is stunted. 

4 Such observations have often been made with respect to industria- 
lization in India. Reports of official investigations," and studies by 
labor economists, and social scientists,? have all pointed to the family- 
caste-rcligion-village-community nexus of Indian socicty, The trans- 
mission of occupation along family and caste lines, together with the 
karma philosophy, is viewed as restricting the mobility and achievement 


necessary for an industrial society, Factory laborers, seen as the lowest 


Reprinted by permission from Haiman Organisation, Vol. 26, Nos. 1/2, Summer /Spring 
1907, pp. 77-89, 

‘Royal Commission on Labor in India, Report, Calcutta, 1931. 

8G. M. Broughton, Labor in Indian Industries, Oxford University Press, London, 1924; 
Rajani Kant Das, The Industrial Fif ficiency of India, P. $. King & Son Ltd., London, 1950. 

Wilbert F. Moore, Industrialization and Later, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1951. 
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strata of the caste hierarchy, are forced to migrate to towns to avoid 
starvation. Migration implies a dislocation of social life. Hence, 
the factory worker is regarded as a fish out of water in the strange en- 
vironment of the town, a person who wants to return to his village 
life at the first opportunity. Also, as Moore® has pointed out, “the 
traditional institutions of India have emphasized fixity rather than mo- 
bility and some of this attitude has seemingly been carried over into 
the industrial situation.” 

This view of almost complete incompatibility between industrialism 
and Indian society has recently been questioned by a few social scientists. 
Morris,® for example, has shown that there was a real shortage of labor 
in Bombay and Jamshedpur Whenever job opportunities presented 
themselves, people moved from near as well as distant parts of the 
country to take them. During most of the modern industrial period in 
India, the labor market has been aseller’s rather than a buyet’s market. 
In the beginning there was doubtless a high rate of absenteeism and 
labor turnover, but figures of absenteeism and turnover are not a relia- 
ble index of workers’ willingness to work. Thorner* and Myers? have 
presented data to show that the sluggishness of labor suggested by 
statistics is largely due to the recruitment policies of employers rather 
than to any great reluctance of labor to settle in industrial communities. 
Myers, however, believes that in spite of the industrial worker’s attrac- 
tion to factory jobs, he does constantly feel a pull toward his village; 
he wants to escape from the town, He “wants to eat his cake and have 
it too.” For this, Myers suggests the concept of partial commitment 
which is reflected in high rates of absenteeism but relatively moderate 
turnover. ; : 

This divergence of views seems to have two main causes. First, it 
is frequently forgotten that the concept of commitment has several 
facets, such as the willingness of people to go into industrial jobs, their 
possession of skills relevant to specific work, their adjustment to the 
routine and discipline of the factory as well as to the social life outside 
it, association with trade unionism, and the development of aspirations 


‘Daniel H. Buchanan, The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India, Macmillian, 
New York, 1964, p. 204; P, N. Prabhu, “A Study of the Social Effects of Industrializa- 
tion,” in The Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization, UNESCO Research 
Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia, Calcutta, 1956, 
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for higher jobs and better life for self and family. Almost all the early 
studies which suggested the absence of commitment were based on the 
ideal picture of a migrant’s obligations to his family and land, his resent- 
ment of living conditions in the towns, and the rigors of factory life. 
There was hardly any serious attempt to examine commitment in its 
other aspects. Secondly, as Lambert’ argues, different studies refer to 
extremely divergent situations. Practically every writer has dea‘: with 
a small sector of Indian society and then projected his observation > to 
India as a whole. The enormous heterogeneity of Indian society is 
overlooked. While India has been, and still is, predominantly rurai and 
agricultural, she has for centuries contained urban centers with social 
structures very different from those of the villages. This fact is of 
great importance in understanding the process of industrialization in 
India since many industrial centers of today have developed in towns 
of long standing. Unfortunately very little information is available 
on the social background of the country’s industrial population. 
Morris’ has complained about the lack of data on the caste structure 
of workers. The same complaint can be made about data on other 
institutional aspects as well, particularly family, land, migration, 
and education, 

It is within this context that I want to describe the social background 
of factory workers in Rajnagar (a pseudonym), a town of around 
300,000 population in western India. My chief concern is with the 
personnel of an engineering factory, here called Oriental. Rajnagar was 
the capital of a native Indian state from 1734 to 1949, when it merged 
with the Union of India. Today it is a moderately industrialized com- 
mercial and cultural center. It is the center of ambitious plans for 
industrial expansion sponsored by government and private enterprise. 
Oriental employed nearly 900 persons in 1957, the year when most of 
the data presented here were collected. The factory used modern 
techniques of production and was generally regarded as one of the best- 
managed and most progressive factories in the Rajnagar area. 

The analysis of data from Oriental permits the presentation of some 
views on labor commitment, but the information is too sketchy for 
detailed consideration of the problem. My main purpose is to demons- 
trate that factory labor in India consists of a variety of social groups, 
classes and categories, and to examine the relation between workers’ 
allegiance to the factory and their social obligations outside the factory. 
The town and factory which are the subjects of this paper are not to be 
considered as representative of India as a whole. 


Richard D, Lambert, Workers, Factories and Social Change in India, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 1963, p. 82. 
10M. D, Morris, op. cit. 
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Tue Lincursric Groups oF RAJNAGAR 


first factories in Rajnagar were established in the last quarter of the 
eteenth century. Before that period Rajnagar was an old-fashioned 
'n with a way of life that set it apart from the surrounding country. 
ce it was the capital and trade center of a princely state, its popula- 
A was engaged in a wide variety of non-agricultural occupations, 
uding civil and military, teaching, medicine and law, artisanry and 
schold services. These diverse occupations were performed by a 
ially heterogenous population. 
Tn pre-industrial days there were two major linguistic groups in Raj- 
agar. Since it was in the heart of the linguistic region of Gujarat, 
bulk of the population spoke Gujarati. But the rulers of Rajnagar 
ne from the region of Maharashtra and spoke Marathi. They attrac- 
d mny other Marathi-speaking people into military, administrative, 
nd other positions in the town. Apart from the Gujarati and the 
rathi, there were in Rajnagar people from several other regions of 
ndia, as well as a few foreigners. Numerically significant among them 
te people from the present Uttar Pradesh area in North India. These 
cople- spoke Hindi and were popularly called the Bhaiya since they 
dressed one another by the term bhaiya, which literally means brother. 
‘Table 1 gives a breakdown of linguistic groups in Rajnagar. 
A The people in cach linguistic group belonged to a variety of castes 
and sub-castes, most of them traditionally associated with particular 
Occupations. Among the Gujarati the sub-groups ranged from Un- 
hables, through the lowest laboring castes and artisans, to the high- 
St castes such as Patidar, Bania and Brahman. Similarly, there were 
astes of varying status and occupation among the Marathi, Bhaiya, 
ad other groups. The census of 1891 (which I have taken as indica- 
tive of the social situation on the eve of industrialization in the Rajnagar 


area) listed as many as 56 major caste groups in Rajmagat. 


d 


TABLE | 
LINGUISTIC GROUPS IN RAJNAGAR 


1891 1951 
Number Percent Number - Percent 


57979 51.6. 131,259 62.1 
a 31227 27.8 485734 18-2 
(Bhaiya) 5,091 45 9015 4.8 
18174 16.2 «9,560 «15.4 
prota! 112471 100.1 211,407 100.0 
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The characteristically urban activities of trade, services, and the pro- 
fessions brought members of different linguistic and caste groups into 
close contact with one another. On the other hand, the complex in- 
terdependence (ritual, economic, and political) that obtained in villages 
among castes within a single language group was weak in the town, 
where people largely interacted in terms of economic and political 
forces directly controlled by the state. Members of a linguistic or caste 
group, however, did live in their own distinctive social world, reflected 
in the spatial segregation of groups. There were typical Gujarati and 
Marathi areas in Rajnagar, though in either of them some people of other 
groups could, and did, settle. As far as possible families preferred to live 
in areas dominated by their own groups. Even today, when a man 
wants to buy or rent a house, he and his kin first look for one ina /atto 
(locality) dominated by people of his group. And people may choose 
to live in otherwise unsuitable houses because they do not want to move 
to a locality dominated by a group other than their own. 

Within a linguistic group, different castes had a tendency to segre- 
gate into particular areas. This segregation was not, however, on 
the basis of small endogamous caste groups, but according to a broad 
classificaton which, for this analysis, 1 conceptualize in terms of five 
categories: High, Middle, Artisan, Low, and Untouchable." The 
High castes lived in the central parts of the town; Low castes and Un- 
touchables lived on the periphery; and Middle castes and Artisans oc- 
cupied the areas between. As the town expanded with the growth of 
business and industry, residential colonies of wealthy people, mostly 
from High castes, grew on the edges of the town. At the same time, 
working-class areas evolved where migrants to Rajnagar lived in chamls 
(large tenement houses) and other quarters irrespective of language 
and caste. Rajnagar also had a cantonment area on its outskirts, where 
members of various language and caste groups had lived together for 
along time. Residents of Rajnagar often made a distinction between 
the “pure” and the “mixed” localities, 

Several Gujarat castes could be called urban since their traditional 
occupations were typically urban in the sense that they were rare in rural 
areas. For instance, the Bania trader or banker was absent in most 
villages because trading and banking were unknown there. A Bania 
shopkeeper or moneylender might be found in a large village, but he 
would be a temporary resident there, maintaining his family and caste 
bonds in his native town. Similarly, castes such as Soni (goldsmith), 
Kansara (coppersmith), Bhavsar (calico printer), and Gola (grain poun- 
der) weré urban, Since Rajnagar was a very old town, it included 


Wi an ; afin? 

The word ‘Untouchable’ has become distasteful in modern India, 1 share the dis 
taste; but I haye used the word here to show that employees of the scheduled castes still 
feel that they are ‘Untouchable’ and that others treat them as such. 
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a number of urban castes whose members had property and other in- 
terests only in Rajnagar or nearby towns; these people therefore, can be 
termed permanent residents of the town. 

During the town’s expansion as a trading and administrative center, 
people of different castes migrated to it from near and far. Some came 
individually at first and maintained economic and social connections with 
their families and property outside Rajnagar. But many of them even- 
tually secured stable employment in town or were able to start their 
own business or industry. Their focus of activity then shifted from 
their native regions to Rajnagar. They brought their families and even 
invited other kinsmen and castefellows to join them. Their children 
benefited from modern educat on and exposute to the technical skills 
available in the town and thus qualified for urban occupations. These 
people did maintain contacts with their native villages, but the con- 
tacts were limited to special occasions such as marriage, death, and family 
disputes. ‘They became progressively more attached to Rajnagar, with 
a proportionate decline in the association with their natal regions, A 
number of members of rich castes such as Suthar (carpenter), Luhar 
(blacksmith), Patidar (traditionally peasant) and Brahman belonged 
to this category; they became semi-permanent migrants. 

Moreover, there were people who migrated to Rajnagat purely for 
the sake of earning a livelihood. Some of them left all family members, 
including wives and children, in the village; others brought their wives 
and children with them but left parents, siblings, and other members 
of the family behind. These migrants had house, land, or other property 
in the village and performed all ritual and secular ceremonies there. 
They had few or no intimate social connections in the town and looked 
forward to returning home when they retired from work, or earlier if 
economic prospects bettered in the village. Such individuals may be 
termed temporary migrants. Ae i 

The Marathi population in Rajnagar could also be divided into the 
three categories mentioned above: permanent residents, semi-perma~ 
nent migrants, and temporary migrants. As stated earlier, the rulers of 
Rajnagar persuaded many Marathis to immigrate to Rajnagar from 
Maharashtra. They did this partly to reward kinsmen or courtiers for 
Á , d Rajnagar, partly 
ty, and partly be- 
Iministrative and 


acts of valour by granting them property in or aroun 
to help people of their homeland suffering from pover 
cause suitable Gujaratis were not available for some ac 
military services. Once begun this immigration continued to grow, 
as more and more Marathis followed their kinsmen and friends into the 
expanding cadres of state services, professions, artisanry, and household 
astes migrated to Rajnagar 
contacts with 
pro- 


work. In some cases entire kin groups or ¢ 
and eventually minimized, or ceased entirely to maintain, 
their native egions. Some Marathis even disposed of land or other 
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perty in Maharashtra and acquired property in Gujarat. In some cases 
the succeeding generations had hardly any contacts with Maharashtra 
and considered Rajnagar their native place. Other Marathis, in spite 
of secure jobs in town, kept contacts with Maharashtra thus falling in 
the semi-permanent migrant category. Still others were temporary 
migrants, working in Rajnagar, but keeping up most social connections 
with their native region. 

Among language groups other than Gujarati and Marathi, few were 
permanent residents or semi-permanent migrants. Almost all came 
to Rajnagar in search of employment and lived as temporary migrants. 
Some of them brought their wives and children to Rajnagar, but the 
latter were very temporary dwellers inthe town and kept moving between 
Rajnagar and their native villages. T. ose who had left their families 
behind often preferred to share accommodations with kinsmen, caste- 
men, or neighbors working in Rajnagar. The number of migrants 
sharing a rented house in this way ranged from two to eight. This 
device served two functions: each of the co-tenants saved on house rent; 
and each had the advantage of being in the company of people whom 
he knew well and who would help him in illness or emergency. 


OCCUPATION AND CASTE IN RAJNAGAR 


Most occupations were traditionally associated with particular castes. 
-It must be remembered, however, that the relation between caste and 
occupation has never been as exclusive as is often imagined, even in 
tural areas. In urban areas, where there is a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, the relationship has been much weaker. In Rajnagar, trade and 
commerce were not the monopoly of the Bania; they were practised by 
various castes, such as the Brahman, Patidar and Gola as well as by the 
Muslims and the Parsis. Since most arts and crafts such as carpentry, 
black-smithing, weaving and the manufacture of artistic goods involved 
transmission of special skills, usually from kin to kin, they were mono- 
polized by the appropriate Artisan castes. However, it was often un- 
economic for all sons of an artisan to take up the family occupation; 
hence all except one or two took other jobs. Those sons of an artisan 
who were lucky enough to receive formal education at school or col- 
lege went into government service or private work. Since adminis- 
trative and professional work presupposed some formal education, such 
positions could not be uniformly transmitted from father to son. 
Consequently, in the pre-industrial days the different caste groups in 
Rajnagar reared up successive generations whose employment pros- 
pects depended on individual achievement as much as on caste. At 
the same time, the pressure of population was increasing. This led to 
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increased unemployment in rural areas which, in turn, resulted in the 
movement of people to the town. The combined effect of these factors 
was that when new employment opportunities opened, there were peo- 
ple willing to accept them without necessarily being obsessed by tradi- 
tional occupations. The factory population of Rajnagar must be ana- 
lyzed in this context. 

The first textile mills developed in Rajnagar around 1885, and were 
located on its eastern boundaries. Labor for the mills came from Low 
caste groups residing in the vicinity of the factory area. Even in 1957, 
the bulk of the working force of the oldest textile mill came from the 
low caste of Gola and the Muslims. This was partly due to the fact that 
unskilled work in textile mills had a low status in the traditional job 
hierarchy; High and Middle caste people did not want to enter these 
jobs if they could help it. T'he administrative and technical positions in 
the mills were, of course, held by members of higher castes who had 
teceived education and learned the requisite skills. 

When Eastern, a pharmaceutical factory from which Oriental even- 
tually emerged as an independent concern, was established in 1908, 
the ruler of Rajnagar decided to turn part of the northwestern sector of 
the town into an industrial area. He helped the chief promoter of East- 
ern to acquire cultivable as well as fallow land in this area for the factory. 
In the course of time other factories developed near Eastern and the 
area is now a sizeable industrial district. As factories developed, peo- 
ple from nearby villages who were jobless or who had lost their lands 
accepted factory jobs. They were attracted by the factory’s proximity 
to their homes and the prospect of a cash income. The villagers were 
illiterate and unskilled; but since most of the jobs in Eastern required, 
no special skills, they had no difficulty in learning their tasks in the 
factory. In 1957, as much as 70 per cent of the labor force in Eastern 
was drawn from the nearby villages. Considering the factory popula: 
tion on the basis of residence pattern, we must distinguish these village 
workers from the three other categories already mentioned. They can _ 
be termed village-based workers. Slee 

Eastern was nearly 3.5 miles from the center of Rajnagar. This dis- 
tance, in the absence of adequate means of transport such as bicycles 
and buses, tended to prevent townspeople from taking up work in 
Eastern. However, people living in the cantonment area or on the 
Northern and western periphery of the town tended to seek factory work. 
These were at first Low caste and Untouchable Gujarati, but soon 
the Marathi and the Bhaiya were attracted by the new employment 
Prospects. Gradually, workers of the different language groups were 
followed by their kinsmen and caste-men to Rajnagar and to factory 
Work. This resulted in a linguistically heterogeneous, though pre- 
dominantly Low caste, personnel in the factory. 

F. 64 
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Eastern gradually expanded its production. The number of jobs 
increased, and skilled and semi-skilled jobs came into existence. These 
jobs required the skills and experience of craftsmen and, in some cases, 
even formal technical education. By this time communication between 
the town and the factory had improved, and the bicycle was becoming 
the common man’s vehicle. Members of Artisan and Middle -castes 
who were either permanent residents or semi-permanent migrants conse- 
quently began to drift into factory jobs. In addition, a technical insti- 
tute started by the ruler of Rajnagar was teaching men such factory skills 
as turning, fitting, welding, dyeing and bleaching; its graduates became 
skilled workers. In the course of time, people of higher castes such as 
Brahman, Bania and Patidar, who lacked the necessary education for 
positions in administration and the professions, accepted work in the 
factory according to their skill and experience. The factories then ceased 
to be dominated by Low caste and Untouchable workers and came to 
include a cross-section of the caste hierarchy of the region. The engi- 
neering workshop of Eastern, which later developed into Oriental, inclu- 
ded a much higher proportion of skilled workers than did other units. 

Table 2 gives the breakdown of different job categories in Oriental 
according to the percentage of various castes in cach category. A 
glance at the table indicates that with few exceptions each level of the 
job hierarchy had people from all caste strata. A closer look, however, 
suggests some significant connection between caste status and job sta- 
tus. Among staff members, more than 87 per cent of the jobs were 


# filled by persons from High and Middle castes whereas the correspond- 


_ ing percentage among workers was 46, Within the workers’ group, 
_the semi-supervisory, highly skilled and skilled jobs were dominated by 
“High, Middle and Artisan castes while in the semi-skilled and unskilled 

categories, the Low castes and Untouchables outnumbered the others. 
This is explained by the fact that formal education and technical train- 
ing which are prerequisites for white-collar and skilled work were still 
a part of the distinctive tradition of higher castes. Nevertheless, it is 
of considerable importance that 42.8 per cent of the semi-supervisory, 
more than 18 per cent of the highly skilled, and more than 22 per cent 
of the skilled jobs could be manned by Low castes and Untouchables 
and, conversely, that more than 30 per cent of workers in semi-skilled 
and unskilled categories included people from High and Middle castes- 
Itis compelling evidence that in taking up factory jobs, people were not 
especially restricted by their caste status, 
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tal’s personnel in relation to the social composition of the population 
of Rajnagar, the location of the factory and the nature and range of jobs 
available in it. Interviews with Oriental employees revealed an impor- 
tant fact, however: nearly two-thirds of the employees have kinsmen, 
caste-men, neighbors, fellow-villagers, friends or friends’ friends work- 
ing in the same factory (see Table 3). ‘To understand this, it is necessary 
to know the procedure of recruitment. 

Recruitment of the highest technical and administrative officers was 
in the hands of the Managing Director. He looked for persons with 
the ability and talent required for specific jobs. When he found some- 
one who met these requirements, he offered a good salary to attract him. 
Half the officers in Oriental were recruited this way. Others were 
promoted from lower positions in the factory. ‘The Workshop Super- 
intendent, for instance, started as a draughtsman when Oriental was 
a small workshop. The Scheduling and Designs engineers had similarly 
risen from humbler assignments. 

All other recruitment was in the hands of the Workshop Superinten- 
dent. From time to time he made decisions regarding recruitment 
for the various kinds of work, according to production programs and 
in consultation with heads of departments about their respective needs. 
Advertising was seldom used as a means of recruitment. ‘The Work- 
shop Superintendent in most cases could choose from a large number of 
aspirants. When a position was vacant or additional positions were 
created, the people already working in the factory learned about it. 

ach usually had relatives, caste-fellows, neighbors or friends who were 
either jobless or seeking work at Oriental as a better alternative. Em- 
ployees then suggested the names of these relatives to the Workshop 
Superintendent. Of course there were not always hundreds of men 
competing for every vacancy. If the vacancy was for a technical posi- 
tion or highly skilled work, recommendations to the recruiting officer 
-could be made only by those employees who had kin, caste or neigh- 
bors with the appropriate engineering qualification or experience. Only 
a matriculate job-seeking acquaintance, for example, could be recom- 
mended for clerical work; an illiterate relative could compete only 
for semi-skilled or unskilled work. The important fact, however, is 
that recruitment in Oriental was done through kinship, caste, neigh- 
borhood or friendship links of people already working in the factory. 

j Management was officially interested in ensuring that, as far as pos- 
sible, prospective employees already had some link with the factory, 
or at least were known to someone known to Management. The pres- 
cribed application form which every worker filled out at the time of re- 
cruitment, included a question: “Through whom has he (the applicant) 
come (for ‘the job)?” The Workshop Superintendent explained this 
stress on social links as follows : 
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If we recruit a completely unknown man, he might misbehave, Although we can 
turn him away in such an eventuality, the turnover involved would mean an obvious 
loss to the Company. On the other hand, if we take a person coming through some- 
body we. know, weare on safer grounds, For the person acting as a link assumes a 
moral responsibility for the man he brings in and would restrain him from negligence 
of work, misbehaviour, or trade union activities. Thus, for us the stress on social 


links provides an insurance against any activities harmful to the production and general 
discipline of the factory. 


TABLE 3 
SOCIAL LINKS OF ORIENTAL WORKERS 


Staff Workers Total 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 


Near Relatives 21 27.6 56 34.6 77 32.4 

Distant Relatives 12 15.8 35 21.6 47 19.7 

Castemen 16 21-1 31 19.1 48 20.2 

Neighbors, Friends 18 23.7 36 T 54 22:8 

No Link 31 40.8 51 31.5 82 34.5% 
Totals 76 162 238 ~= 


Note : The categories are not mutually exclusive, Hence the figures in a column do not 
add up to the total given at the bottom. 


TABLE 4 paan k sa 
SOCIAL LINKS USED TO GAIN EMPLOYMENT AT ORIENTAL- 


a 


Staff Workers Total 


x 2. 
Number Per cont Number Per cent Number “Per cent ~~ 


a 4 £ a, 
s 


Near Relatives 15 19.7 47 29.0 62 26.1 
Distant Relatives 10 13.2 9 5.6 19 8.0 
Castemen 1 1.3 6 327 7 3.0 
Neighbors, Friends 27 35.5 77 47.5 104 43.7 
No Link 23 30.3 23 14.2 46 19.3 

Totals 76 100.0 162 100.0 238 100.1 


Note : Many employees used more than one social link. For instance, @ machine- 
man had asked his brother (working outside Oriental) to speak to the latter’s supervisor 
who used his friendship with an engineer in Oriental to get a job for the machineman. 
In the above table, however, the reference is only to the social link of the job-secker 
with the person who finally put him in contact with the recruiting officer. “Every 


individual thus appears to have used a single link, s. 


~ 
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For a person recruited through a social link, there is no social vacu- 
um; there is someone to take his side in case of a-dispute with other 
workers or officers or with the management. As a worker said, “Since 
my brother is an old employee in Oriental, the management cannot 
turn me out though they often make it clear that they are not satistied 
with my work.” His supervisor endorsed his statement. There were 
a number of employees in the factory who were usually referred to, 
not by their own names, but as Officer X’s brother, Clerk Y’s cousin, 
Turner Z’s neighbor, Pattern-maker N’s friend, and so on. 

The employees acting as links in bringing others to the factory consi- 
deted this procedure a means of fulfilling their social obligations. A 
man who could secure jobs for his relatives, caste-men, neighbors, 
or friends was a “good man” and was respected. ‘This feeling of social 
obligation was evident when the Workshop Superintendent mentioned 
his own role asa link, He said, “I have brought to Oriental nearly fifty 
persons who are my relatives, caste-men or neighbors. Most of them 
were without jobs, and I am glad they are fixed up.’ According to 
Indian tradition, it isa man’s duty to do what he can for his own people 
in the family, caste, neighborhood and village. The person acting as 
a link in factory employment had the satisfaction of performing his 
duty in this respect. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 
The foregoing description has indicated the linguistic and caste hetero- 
geneity of Rajnagar’s factory population and incidentally has touched 
on the process which has drawn different sections to industry. 1 will 
now deal with this process in more detail, on the basis of my own re- 
search data. : 

The factory started in 1935 as a part of Eastern. From then until 
1945--46, the supply of labor was considerably short of demand. For 
unskilled labor, the management depended mainly on landless laborers 
from nearby villages. These villagers were largely ignorant of factory 
work, or afraid of the drudgery and routine involved in it. They 
preferred casual employment which left plenty of leisure. Some in- 
formants told how they moved about, now collecting fuel and fodder, 
now working on the farm of a landlord, now in the village grocer’s 
shop, and at times retiring for several weeks. They also told of a 
man from Oriental who came to their village to persuade them to work 
at the factory. Sometimes he made ex gratia payments of cash to those 
who accepted his job offets. Even after accepting employment, people 
worked reluctantly and often left the job. Several informants descri- 
bed workers escaping from the factory by jumping the fence without 


i l 
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informing the supervisors, they never returned. 

‘There was also a shortage of skilled labor. A skilled worker had to 
be trained as an apprentice in Oriental if he had no prior experience in 
the work for which he was recruited. Training in the factory meant 
working for little or no wages for some time, and most people thought in 
terms of immediate gains rather than long term prospects. As for train- 
ing in other factories, there were only a few such factories in the region 
and they also needed skilled labor. Though good skilled workers at 
Oriental left the factory on one or more occasions, they would return 
when offered more wages. This movement increased the high turn- 
over of labor at that time, which is crudely indicated in Table 5. The 
reluctance and mobility of the workers, however, diminished as other 
categories of people began to seek factory employment. 


TABLE 5 
LABOR TURNOVER AT ORIENTAL 


Average Daily New 


Year Employment Arrivals Departures 

1944 259 280 192 

1947 374 467 560 

1950 368 344 206 

1954 -465 81 47 

1957 690 307 92 s 


Of 238 employces interviewed, 34 (14.3 per cent) were permanent 
residents of Rajnagat (sec ‘Table 6). Most of them were from families 
of merchants, professionals or government employees. Others came 
from Low caste families engaged in skilled or unskilled labor, including 


Tasix 6 
MIGRATION STATUS OF ORIENTAL EMPLOYEES 


== —_ ————— 

Staff Workers Total, 
Number “Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 

ee S S 

Permanent Residents 13 17.1 21 13.0 a M3 
Semi-permanent Migrants 25 32.9 36 22.2 ôl 25.7 
Temporary Migrants 34 44.7 59 36.4 83 39.0 
Village-based 4 5.3 46883 50 21.0 
Totals 76 100.0 162 99.9 238 100.0 
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household services (Table 7). All but six of these permanent residents 
had little knowledge or experience of their traditional occupations (see 
Table 8). They could not look forward to fixed occupations in the 
family tradition since that occupation had ceased. ‘They were there- 
fore not inhibited by caste restrictions in selection of employment. 
Those who did have contact with their traditional occupations belonged 
to Artisan castes. They had learned their craft from kinsmen and prac- 
tised it for some time before entering the factory. However, the amount 
of work they could do depended on the demand for their goods among 
a limited clientele. Sometimes they made good earnings but often 
they were idle for days at a stretch. Income was uncertain and vari- 
able. For unpopular artisans there was additional insecurity. By 
contrast, work in the factory assured a stable income. As one em- 
ployee said, “Many of us may not like the clocking in the early 
morning or the searching eyes of the foreman, but the pay that 
we receive every month is very comforting and makes us forget the 
hardships.” 


TABLE 7 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION ACCORDING ‘TO MIGRATION STATUS 
OF ORIENTAL EMPLOYEES 


—SOOOO — —— 
Permanent — Semi-perma- T. emporary Village- 
Fathers Resident nent Resident Migrant Based Total 
Ocenpation No. Pe. No. Pe. No. Pe. No, Pr. No, Pe. 
Agriculture eee OE 4750.5. 1836.0 T 74 31.1 
Artisan 3 38.8 6 98 13 14.0 3 6.0 25 10.5 
Village Servant 112-9 Seo 3 3.2 8 160 15 6.3 
Business 12 35.3 11 18.0 Il 11.8 3 6.0 37 15.5 
Government Services 11 32.4 19 31.1 8 8.6 4 80 42 17.6 
Private Services 5 14.8 10 16.4 ae A. 4 8.0 23. 9.7 
Factory ar 4 6.6 a A 10 20.0 2 9:2 
Torals 34 100.0 61 99.9 93 99.9 50 100.0 238 99.9 


Exposure to urban life was another incentive to factory work. The 
permanent residents of Rajnagar were in touch with many items of 
Western culture which had been introduced in Indian cities such as tex- 
tiles, furniture, modern food and drinks, and cosmetics. They w ranted 
to “modernize,” and a person or family who used the new products 
could raise their prestige in caste and neighborhood. Such ambitions 
could be realized through the stable income from factory work. Finally, 
once inside Oriental, employees had the opportunity to rise from a lower 
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TABLE 8 


CONNECTION OF ORIENTAL EMPLOYEES WITH TRADITIONAL 
OCCUPATION ACCORDING TO MIGRATION STATUS 


Permanent  Semi-perma- Temporary Village- 

Connection with Resident nent Resident Migrant Based Total 
Traditional Occupation No. Pe. No. Pe. No. Pe. No. Pe. No. Pe. 
No memory G 20a 11 18.0 — = = — 19 8.0 
Broken long ago 8 23.5 11 18.0 — — — = 19 8.0 
Broken in Grandfather’s 

generation 5 14.8 10 16,4 6 «6.5 4 8.0 25 10.5 
Broken in Father’s 

generation 2) 529 1. 1.6 14 15.0 4 8.0 21 8.8 
Broken in own generation ~ 5 14.8 25 41.0 66 71.0 21 42.0 117 49.2 
Retained 6 17.6 3 4.9 7 DRL a 21 42.0 37) oS 

Totals 34 100.1 61 99.9 93- 100.0 50 100.0 238 100.0 


to a higher position in the job hierarchy over a period of time. Most 
people viewed such a rise as enhancing their prestige among kinsmen, 
caste-men and neighbors. f $ 

Of the 238 employees, 61 (25.7 per cent) fell into the semi-perma- 
nent migrant category. Practically all of them had severed connections 
with their ancestral occupations. Most of them came to Oriental al- 
ready possessing the necessary education or training. Getting the 
education or training was itself indicative of an ambition on the part 
of the employees, or their parents and relatives, to raise their status 1n 
the community. Others who were uneducated joined the factory be- 
cause their traditional occupations could not support all members of the 
family. In such cases, sons left the family occupations only to strengthen 
the family economically. ‘They worked in Oriental as parts of a family 
to fulfill family needs and obligations. By adding to the total {nen 
they could stabilize the family socially, enable it to maintain its status 
and, if their income increased, perhaps look forward to raising this 
Status, 

There were 93 (39 per cent) temporary migrants and 50 (21 per eae! 
village-based employees among the interviewees. Of these, the sta 
members came from the High and Middle castes and the workers from 
Low and Untouchable castes. Staff members entered Oriental employ- 
ment by virtue of their superior education and experience’ Most of = 
workers in these categories were, however, from families of agricul- 
tural laborers or petty landholders who lived from hand to mouth. They 
came to town in search of unskilled factory jobs because their land pee 
too uneconomic to support growing families. For farmers, the re 
sufficient yield from their land left nothing to sell to obtain money need- 
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ed to pay taxes, to purchase necessities such as clothes, spices, and fuel, 
and to pay for weddings and funerals. They had, therefore, to look to 
jobs which paid cash. Work in Oriental offered a solution. 

Acquiring a job in the factory also enabled some to acquire special 
status for themselves and their families in their caste and neighborhood. 
With money, they could purchase bullocks, or needed implements, for 
whatever land their families had, keep their houses in better condition, 
purchase good shoes, clothes and other household articles for their 
families, and pay their debts fairly regularly. Grocers and other mer- 
chants in villages favored factory workers. As one worker said, “In our 
villages, if you are an ordinary laborer, the grocer will hesitate to give 
you credit, But if you are a factory worker, anyone will give you credit, 
as you have a regular income and can repay your debts with much ease.” 

Factory workers constituted a distinct social category in the villages 
around Rajnagar. They had special modes of living. They took their 
evening meals earlier, and went to bed earlier than others. They 
rarely participated in religious group-prayers which took place on week- 
days. Other people looked upon factory workers as “different” and the 
latter moved with an air of superiority in the village. 

_The foregoing is not intended to imply that all employees at Oriental 
took factory jobs to strengthen their family’s economy and enhance 
family status. Some three per cent of the interviewees were driven to 
factory jobs from sheer necessity. These were high caste men with 
little or no education and no aptitude for skilled work. Their tradi- 
tional occupations left them dependent on relatives because of loss 
of clientele or because they had fallen into bad habits. These em- 
ployces had moved from one unskilled job to another until some rela- 
tive or neighbor got them a petty job at Oriental. Three workers of 
this type were Low caste men with no definite source of livelihood as 
their parents and other kinsmen were stray laborers or vagrants. Not 
did these employees have many social links. ‘They worked solely to pro- 
vide for themselves and their immediate families. 

As early as 1944, the management of Oriental realized that many oftheir 
workers were being induced by other employers to leave Oriental. Ori- 
ental therefore devised a scheme whereby persons willing to learn specia- 
lized skills had to give a surety of one hundred rupees and agree to serve 
the Company for ten years. Further, the management initiated schemes 
for providing greater security and economic incentives to workers. 
They started a Provident Fund in 1943, an Efficiency Bonus in 1946, 
and an Attendance Bonus in 1948, They made loans to workers for 
such things as wedding and funeral expenses and even for house repairs. 
In 1956, a Co-operative Credit Society was started to encourage saving 
among workers and to facilitate the making of loans. Casual leave was 
granted ir four instalments, although the law provided for only three 
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instalments. In granting holidays, management took into account the 
workers’ own inclinations. On Mondays in the Hindu month of Sra- 
vana (August-September), which are days of special worship and fast- 
ing, the factory was closed an hour earlier than usual. Management 
thus tried to adjust schedules to the social values of the employees, 
which enhanced the latter’s regard for Management. 

In summary, the flexible occupational background of employees, the 
fact that factory work fulfilled their aspirations and enabled them to meet 
their social obligations, and management’s accommodative approach 
eventually led to a committed working force in Oriental. A measure! 
of this commitment is given in Table 5. In 1957, only 92 workers in 
an average daily employment of 690, left the factory, whereas in 1944 
there were 192 departures at a time when the daily average employment 
was 259. Those who left Oriental but came back later said, “We came 
back because we found the situation here much more congenial to our 
needs and ambitions than in other factories.” One of them proudly 
said, “I have almost melted myself along with this iron in Oriental for 
nearly fifteen years. I feel it is my own factory.” 

I did not attempt to measure the commitment of Oriental workers 
to their jobs in terms of productivity. Yet, important members of the 
management report that they do not have to worry about schedules 
being unfulfilled as a result of absenteeism, labor turnover or workers’ 
_ indolence. $ 


SocraL COMMITMENT AND EMPLOYEE ROLES 


Finally, I wish to discuss some of the social commitments of employees 
and the effect of these commitments on their role as employees. 
Among the 34 permanent residents mentioned earlier, 21 had lived in 
Rajnagar fora very longtime. They had little or no knowledge of their 
kinsmen outside Rajnagar. They lived in the midst of their caste-fellows 
and kinsfolk. Sixteen employees in this category owned houses in the 
town. The others did not have houses in Rajnagar, but neither did 
they own them anywhere else. The remaining 13 permanent secidente 
could still trace their ancestry outside the town. However, 10 each ese 
the father, grandfather or some more distant ancestor had migra dee 
Rajnagar. As years passed, other members of the family also migrated 
to the town, slowly reducing ties with their native locale. Six persons 
in this group had ancestral houses, and two had some land in the o 
place. But they cared very little for the property, which was manage 

an extremely unsatisfactory index of 


r the departures are noteknown. But 
d situation. 


"OF course the turnover figures in Table 5 are 
employee commitment to the factory, since reasons fo: 
in the absence of more useful data, the figures do suggest 4 change 
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by distant kinsmen who sent a negligible portion of the income to the 
employee of Oriental. Seven men had already acquired houses in 
Rajnagar and performed all social and religious ceremonies in the 
town. Most of these people only rately visited their native places. 
Some had not for a long time seen even such immediate relatives as 
uncles and first cousins who lived far away. 

For these permanent residents, work in Oriental did not mean a break 
in social relationships. In fact, several of them stated they wanted to 
stay with the factory in spite of better and more remuncrative jobs avail- 
able elsewhere, because working in Oriental for them meant remaining 
among kinsfolk and friends. There was no contradiction between loyal- 
ty to family and caste and loyalty to the factory. They helped their re- 
latives and caste-fellows outside factory hours and utilized the earned 
leave of absence and holidays for fulfilling social obligations. 

Of the 61 employees in the semi-permanent migrant category, 39 
were descendants of people who migrated to Rajnagar for business, 
craft or state service and settled in the town. The other 22 migrated 
in their own generation, either for work or for education. Twenty- 
six lived in Rajnagar with their wives and children, while their parents 
and other relatives lived in the native place or elsewhere. Eight others 
had their parents with themin the town, and 24 had siblings or cousins 
living with them (see Table 9). These people did not own property 
in Rajnagar. Their lands and/or houses in the native place were looked 
after by brothers or by more distant relatives. They continued to re- 
turn to their native village for important ceremonies. However, visits 
to the native place depended on distance from Rajnagar. On a rough 
calculation, those from places in the Rajnagar District paid 42 visits 
to their home communities during 1956. The corresponding figure 
for other Gujarati employees was 29, and for non-Gujarati employees 
it was only 2.3. The employee’s contact with his native village thus 
depended on the ease and expense of travel. Those who could not easily 
make the trip, fulfilled their social commitments by delegating their 
functions to other members of the family. For instance, one employee 
went home only when an immediate relative died or was getting mar- 
ried; for other deaths and marriages he was represented by a brother 
or his father or by a cousin living in the village. Economic commit- 
ments of these employees were maintained mainly through the postal 
service, Many persons in this category looked forward to settling down 
in Rajnagar and educating their children in the best manner possible. 
They expressed a desire to send their children to college to become 
engineers or officers, l 

Among the 93 temporary migrants, 38 had their wives and children 
with them in Rajnagar, 37 had other family members as well. The 
remaining 18 had no family members in the town, although many of 
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‘TABLE 9 
HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION OF ORIENTAL EMPLOYEES 
ACCORDING TO MIGRATION STATUS 


Permanent Semi-permanent Temporary Village- 
Household Resident Resident Migrant Based Total 
Composition Num- Per Num- Pe Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent be «nt ber cent 
Single 1 29 2 3.3. 32, E UR AEC E Laa S 
Includes wife and 
children Il 32:4 926-426 39 41.8 16. 36:07 94 399 
Includes parents 4 71.8 8“ pa gu GTE g FIKO 30 1256 
Includes siblings 12) sabe 14) ugo YRS) MOA 37) Oe aS re 
Includes cousins, etc. 6 17.6 10 16.4 12 13.0 12 24.0 40 16.8 
Includes non-kin — — 1 1,5 6 6.5 Phe ei 9 3.8 
Totals 34 100.0 61 99.9 93 100.1 50 100.0 238 100.1 


EE 

Note : The different types mentioned above are not all mutually exclusive, Each type 
excludes those which follow it, but may include those which precede it. For example, 
the type “including parents” excludes the three types following it but may include house- 
holds of the preceding type “including wife and children.” As my intention here is 
only to give some idea of the degrees of proximity of relationships in the houscholds of 
Oriental employces near their work-place, the figures are given as ¿f the types were mutu- 
ally exclusive. 


them had some distant kinsmen or fellow villagers. These employees 
had many social obligations in the native village, which divided their 
attention between factory and home. They were often homesick and 
tended to idealize village life in relation to town life. Most of them ex- 
pressed a desire to return home whenever there was reasonable chance 
of work or on retirement. They went home on such occasions as mar 
riages, deaths, or serious sickness in the family. Some also returned 
to look after their land or harvest crops. However, most of them want- 
ed to restrict their traveling as far as possible. Here again, 1t was 
the joint family which helped the employee. So long as a man’s father, 
brothers oruncles were in the native place, it was they who looked after 
his interests and represented him in the community. The employees 
were quite conscious of the economic implications of a visit to the 
far away home. This is pointedly expressed in one of my interview 
records. 


In going to the native place on a month’s leave you have to spend half a spe 
wages on travelling alone. In addition, you are going to sce your people, ge age 
natyrally want to buy them gifts. Besides, you would lose your wages, along a re 
ittendance and efficiency bonuses for the period of absence. The total would rea i 
some where around three months? wages, Why not send this amount to the family 
by mail so that they can use it for paying off debts of purchasing land ? 

è 
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This is sound, rational arithmetic. I knew quite a few Bhaiya and 
Marathi employees living as temporary migrants in Rajnagar who 
visited their native places only on very important occasions. In some 
cases, people coming from a single village or a small region took turns 
visiting the native area and in this way kept up social relations 
with their homes and villages. 

Nearly all of the fifty village-based workers were permanent residents 
of their respective villages. They maintained most of their social obli- 
gations and worked in the factory much as did permanent residents 
ofthe town. Some of the villagers had ancestral land, but they managed 
it either through relatives or with hired labor. When they had to at- 
tend to the land or meet other social needs, they could use the leave of 
absence granted by the factory management. For these workers, then, 
factory work did not mean a break with their earlier social world. 
In fact, as suggested before, the factory job served as an instrument for 
boosting their status in their own society. 


SUMMARY 


The data presented in this paper suggest that the hypothesis that 
India’s traditional institutions are a major barrier to the development 
of a committed industrial force is a questionable one. The institutional 
pattern of the employees of Oriental obyiously contains a flexibility 
which has been overlooked by many students of Indian society. The 
permanent tesidents and semi-permanent migrants were influenced by 
factors of spatial and occupational mobility before taking up factory jobs. 
Factory jobs for them were another step forward rather than a serious 
break with their social past. Permanent residents have their social 
world around them in Rajnagar and can be good members of theit 
society as well as good employees. Semi-permanent migrants have 
connections with distant places, but they are slowly shedding these 
connections and are well on their way to bringing their institutional 
horizon neater to town. Temporary migrants are separated from their 
institutional world in a spatial sense, but keep up regular links with it. 
In fact, the joint family helps them maintain their social obligations 
while working in the factory. Village-based employees obviously have 
little difficulty in meeting the twin demands of traditional society and 
the factory. í 

On the other hand, work in the factory provides economic stability 
and security which enables the employees to meet their institutional 
obligations more fully than ever. New ideas of status and ambition 
which the employees imbibe as a result of contact with Western cul- 
ture can now be realized through the income and status associated with 
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factory work. Moreover, the considerate attitude of Management 
towards the employees’ social needs has made possible the meeting of 
such needs without conflict. Moreover, the factory employees work 
ina world of kinsmen, caste-men, neighbors and friends so that, for the 
Oriental man, the social life outside the factory and the work within 
the factory are integral parts of the same world rather than incongru- 
ent entities. To be sure, many Oriental workers hate “the drudgery 
and slavery involved in working like machines, according to somebody 
else’s wishes,” but there are vital compensations! 


KAMLA CHOWDHRY 


Social and Cultural Factors in Man- 
agement Development” 


IN AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE to a publication on cultural patterns and 
technical change! the Director of the World Federation for Mental 
Health pointed out that— 


Rapid changes in the industrial or social structure in any country 
are apt to lead to unforeseen disturbances even when such changes 
are initiated or supervised by nationals of that country. When men 
and women with technical skills set out to help in shaping new deve- 
lopments in a country or a culture other than their own, there are 


This statement is particularly relevant to the management develop- 
ment programmes introduced by the more privileged to some of the 
less privileged countries of the world. To understand the social and 
cultural factors involved we need to consider three things—relevant 
aspects of the traditional structure in developing countries; the objec- 
tives and, methods of management development programmes suitable 


* Reprinted by permission from International Labour Review, XCIV, 2, August 1966. 


"U.N. E. S. C. O. : Cultural patterns and technical change, edited by Margaret Mead 
(Paris, 1953), p. 6 
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to those countries; and the role of the instructor and the foreign expert, 
especially in terms of his perceptions, yalues and sensitivities in 
dealing with his assignment. These aspects will be discussed here 
with reference to experience in India. X 


HISTORICAL, SOCTAL AND UG@U Lr mr Aen wc Tro RG 


I would like to discuss first the management practices that emerged 
from the historical background of industrialisation in India, and second 
the Indian family system and its influences on management practices. 
I will then attempt to identify some social and cultural factors, such as 
the role of ritualism, that need to be taken into account in relation to 
management development, 


MANAGING AGENCY SYSTEM 


Industrialisation in India was pioneered largely by the managing agency 
system. This came into being in the early stages of the development 
of modern factories and plantation industries as a result of the division 
between the financing sources, which were in England, and those mana- 
gerial functions which necessarily had to be carried out in India. | It 
was the custom in those days to raise money in London for enterprises 
to be started in India, and to appoint some trading office in India to 
run the factories as a managing agent of the company. Later, even 
when money was raised within India by Indian entrepreneurs, the 
system of managing agents continued. Almost all modern industries 
in India were established by managing agents, whose three primary 
functions were promoting, financing and managing. For the 
most part the agencies were either family units or small private 
companies dominated by members of the family. Usually mem- 
bers of the agency family occupied key positions in the companies 
managed.? 

The growth of industry in India was characterised by the success 
of small businesses started with comparatively little capital, pe 
was usually supplied by the managing agents themselves or nre 
from their own credit. The system on the whole worked wit 
success. The typical organisation of a managing agency can z 
described as highly centralised and personal, with a rigid socia 


Structure. 
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SUBSIDIARIES OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 


Another step in the industrialisation of India before independence 
was the establishment of British and European companies which set up 
their own manufacturing and selling facilities in India and generally 
sent out the top personnel from the home office. The management of 
the subsidiaries in many respects corresponded to the managing agency 
system. Authority was highly centralised, relations among the senior 
staff were informal, and the third-level managers (who were largely 
Indian) had very few chances of promotion, however much they might 
merit it. A few Indian executives were, indeed, promoted to the second 
level; but in such cases not only the possession of technical skill but also 
participation in the social and cultural life of the senior staff played a 
significant part. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 


After India had become independent the Government sought to promote 
the rapid growth of industrialisation by establishing many key industries 
in the public sector. These included plants for fertilisers, antibiotics, 
transport, heavy engineering, communications, etc. ‘These enterprises 
are quasi-autonomous bodies, and are responsible to Parliament for their 
functioning. 

: The pattern of management in public enterprises also is similar 
in many ways to that of the managing agency or that of subsidiaries 
of foreign firms. Authority is centralised, and key positions are given 
to civil servants whose major experience has been in government rather 
than in industry. i 

i The historical models of management practices provided by manag- 
ing agency firms, as well as by subsidiaries of forcign companies and 
public enterprises, were those of centralised authority, with personal 
and informal relationships at the senior levels, and with key positions 
held by family members, persons from the “home country” or civil 
servants, as the case might be. j 


FAMILY SYSTEM 


In order to understand the basis of industrial leadership and of intet- 
personal relationships (be they conflict or collaboration) it isuscful to 
have some idea of the Indian family system, especially the concepts of 
authority and of the relationships among peers and ‘between genera- 
tions. 

The most common form of the family system in India is the joint 
family. This means that members of more than one nuclear family 
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live together. The head of the family is responsible for and has authority 
over its other members. The children are taught obedience to their 
elders. The degree of authority exercised and obedience demanded in 
the Indian family system seems excessive to Western observers, and many 
mantain that the authoritarian system in India is responsible for the 
lack of delegation in management and for the serious delays, inefli- 
ciencies and low moral in industry. 

I would like to suggest that the functioning of authority in a joint 
family system is somewhat different from the Western concept. The 
head of the joint family is called the “karta”, the “doer” on behalf of the 
family. It is a concept of trusteeship. There are many subtle cons- 
traints operating which prevent authority from taking the form of giv- 
ing directions without consultation with senior members of the family. 
Discussing the functioning of authority in a joint family system, Mr. 
Prakash Tandon, Chairman of Hindustan Lever, had the following to 
say : 


Contrary to popular belief, a joint family is not built around a 
central authority.... Like any cognate organisation, a joint family 
has an authority which directs its affairs but there are two peculiar 
features. First, the authority is diffused and, second, there is a good 


deal of consultativeness built into it. 


The “karta” cannot order people about but has to consult. This 
he usually does by means of a council whenever a major problem arises. 
For instance, if it is a question of an external transaction like selling 
a house or acquiring land, or an internal transaction like sending one 
of the younger members of the family to a university and arranging for 
the payment of his fees, etc., he will call the younger men together 
and discuss the matter with them. He cannot just go ahead and decide 
without their agreement.... He is the chairman of the board, where 
he will take very few steps of any importance without consulting the 
board; likewise the board will meet quite frequently and informally. 

When a problem cannot be solved by mutual agreement within the 
joint family some senior member of the autonomous group is usually 
approached—perhaps an old uncle, 

Referring to the influence of the 
of the community Mr. Tandon said : 


joint family system on the outlook 


I find from my personal experience that the traditions of the 


joint family system permeate into our working institutigns and 


quite often the reactions of people, even managers, to PRN 
of a certain kind are influenced by the norms of the joint family 
® 


system. 


inf 
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. .. Indian managers like to be kept in touch and consulted more 
than their Western counterparts. I think this arises from the diffused 
authority in the joint family, where the young adults are consulted 
even though they have no powers and most of the decisions are taken 
by the seniors, Similarly, the younger Indian managers feel that they 
ought to be in on things and not kept out, whereas their Western 
counterpart will say that this has nothing to do with me and they have 
the right to decide because they have the authority. 

... In the Western industrial culture, delegation works better than 
it does in India because authority and responsibility are more clearly 
defined and not bedevilled by constant consultation merely to keep 
people happy. 


Since children are brought up in large joint families and since there 
are many children in each family, they acquire considerable familiarity, 
practice, and skill in dealing with peer relationships. ‘There is much 
criticism of each other at the peer level, but there is also a high degree 
of tolerance, which experience and circumstance have taught. For 
instance, along gossip session usually ends up with some such state- 
ment as “This is his way of doing things!” “It is up to him.” ‘The lack 
of competitiveness onthe onehandand thestrength of peer relation- 
ships on the other are distinctive factors in the Indian social system 
as compared with Western culture, and have great relevance to the 
style of leadership and of management practices in Indian business and 
industry. 

The Indian family and social system, therefore, seems to provide sanc- 
tions for the exercise of authority—authority which guides rather than 
coerces; and for critical, tolerant and cooperative peer relationships. 
Perhaps this could be made clear by an example which is indicative of 
the quality of authority and peer relationships in the setting of an India 
company. 

The chairman of a certain chemical firm in India had to appoint anew 
managing director. Both he and the outgoing managing director be- 
lieved that the best choice would be Mr. Ram, the sales diretor. So he 
sent for Mr. Ram, and the ensuing conversation provided a good exam- 
ple of the authority relationship between chairman and sales director. 

The chairman told Mr. Ram that he himself and the former managing 
director considered him the ideal person to become managing direc- 
tor. Mr. Ram, however, hesitated to accept, and gave two reasons— 
he felt inadequate for the position, and he was not in very good health. 
But he made it clear that if the chairman’s considered judgment was that 
it would be good for the company to have him as its chicf executive 
he would abide by the decision of the chairman. He would be willing 
to try, although he had no particular desire for better status or salary— 
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indeed, he would not mind working under somebody who had been 
his subordinate. As he owed his career to the chairman he would not 
insist on refusing to move from his present job. The chairman there- 
upon summed up what the sales director had just said, adding at the 
end: ‘‘But Iam not going to make the decision for you; you have to 
decide for yourself.” 

The peer relationship was shown on the same occasion in a conver- 
sation between the sales director and the production director, who en- 
couraged Mr. Ram to take the post of managing director, and assured 
him of full support. Lack of competitiveness was very evident here, 
for the production director knew that if his colleague refused he him- 
self would be offered the post of managing director. 

To many Western observers this seems an unusual set of attitudes 
and implies unusual relationships. Many would doubt if such a person 
as Mr. Ram ought to be persuaded to become chief executive—indeed, 
if he had it in him to do the work. In the firm, however, the whole 
affair was considered quite natural that the sales director should hesi- 
tate and that a colleague who was also a rival should try to persuade ` 
him and should assure him of loyalty. As a matter of fact, Mr. Ram 
was appointed managing director and the firm is prospering. 


RITUALISM AND STRESS 


Another aspect of social and cultural life which has significance is the 
role of ritualism. Ritualism has implications affecting ability to live 
under strain and stress, and to take decisions in conditions of uncer- 
tainty. In most cultures there are ceremonies and rituals for the impor- 
tant stages of growth and development: for pregnancy and birth, 
for adulthood, marriage and death. Inthe Indian scene, however, many 
more rituals exist—rituals which seem to impinge on the daily acti- 
Vities of life, 

There are two important implications of ritual. First, it reduces 
anxicty, like other “given” ways of doing things provided by tradition 
and society, The term “precedent” used in the governmental or com- 
mercial bureaucracy serves the same purpose. Rituals and precedents 
help in the smooth functioning of a system or an organisation, and 
reduce anxiety and tension relating to new situations. Secondly, ritual 
prevents the development of the exercise of discretion and the power 
of decision-making in situations of uncertainty. 

The introduction of industrialisation in developing countries entails 
many profound changes in the social and cultural life of people. The 
rituals that society had developed to deal with problems of growth and 
to cope with anxiety and tension are no longer appropriate in a techno- 
logical age. One of the significant aspects of an industrial society is 
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the rate of technological growth and change. For managers (and those 
related to them) it means living in an environment which is full of changes 
and uncertainty. This often leads to anxieties, stresses and strains, and 
problems of identity. In my opinion the increase in the number of 
management consultants, management development programmes and 
conferences shows that attempts are being made to find some insti- 
tutionalized and ritualised methods of dealing with new knowledge 
and new stresses. 

It is important for persons responsible for management development 
to be sensitive to the concept of authority and peer relationships as they 
function in Indian society, to the need for providing practice in deci- 
sion-making, especially under conditions of uncertainty, and to the 
need for dealing with stresses and problems of identity. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMMES IN INIDA 


New technology requires new knowledge relating to production 
methods, new distribution and marketing methods, new concepts for 
organising and planning, new methods of information control and so 
on. A fund of factual knowledge of management subjects will be 
indispensable. Business managers and leaders also require an under- 
standing of the social, economic and political environment in which 
business operates. They need, too, the capacity to discern and evaluate 
relevant facts in complex systems of inter-relationships, an ability 
to make choices among alternative methods, and a sense of security 
and identity so as to sustain the integrative forces in their society. 
Management development programmes must therefore provide not only 
new knowledge in management subjects but also a familiarity with 
management practices as related to a coherent social and cultural system. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note how the East India 
Company encouraged its administrators to acquire familiarity with the 
social and cultural factors related to administrative and management 
practices. In the eigthteenth century the company encouraged its ad- 
ministrators and officers in India to marry women of the country, 
set up homes, and raise families, One notice in a gazette from Fort 
St. George in Madras, for instance, states that the Company offers a 
bounty of £5 to all men who do this. The custom lasted for a century 
or so and it was quite usual for the officers of the Company to marry 
into upper-class Indian families. This system offered many advantages 
to the Company, It also offered security and stability to the adminis- 
trator and made him feel less of a foreigner in the country. It permitted 
him to establish relationships with Indian society and to acquire in the 
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processa deep understanding of the social-cultural factors of the country. 
Knowledge of local customs and languages, of what constitutes injury, 
insult, or challenge, will affect administrative practices. It can be 
acquired only through experience in a socicty, and can rarely be learnt 
from books. 

In my opinion, therefore, management development programmes, 
especially in developing countries, must provide knowledge of manage- 
ment subjects; knowledge of management practices as related to a 
social and cultural system; practice in decision-making; opportunities 
for dealing with stress and problems of identity. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MANAGEMENT SUBJECTS 


Knowledge per se is free of social and cultural factors. Knowledge of 
management subjects that derives from the mathematical and behavioral 
sciences can be given without modification in any culture. The selec- 
tion of what knowledge and how much of it should be in a programme 
will be determined largely by the level of the participants and the com- 
plexity of the knowledge they require in relation to their businesses. 
Western consultants often suggest that there is no point in including 
highly sophisticated quantitative methods or computer information 
systems if these are not relevant to the educational level or to the indus- 
trial base of the country. Although analytical knowledge of a higher 
order cannot be taught unless the preliminary steps have been learnt, 
it is wrong to gear the programmes to a level which would have been 


relevant in the industrialised countries a few decades ago. The develop- 
ing countries are going in for the latest technology, and management 
knowledge must be related to it. Also in India, as in many developing 
countries, there is a very diverse technological base, from the bullock- 
cart to the supersonics level of technology. Sophisticated technology 


and related management practices act as a spearhead of development 
in the country. 


FAMILIARITY, PR ACTICH AND SKILL 

There are many decisions in management which require familiarity with 
the complex inter-relationships existing in a culture—a familiarity which 
comes from an “intuitive” feel of things, and from having been born 
in a culture. A skilful carpenter who works with various kinds of 
woods, for example, has a great deal of familiarity with the properties 
of each. He knows what they will and will not do undef certain 
conditions—at least sufficiently for his purpose of fashioning them into 
useful objects. He does not have, however, that kind of analytical 
knowledge about woods sought by the scientist. 
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Similarly a manager requires knowledge of the kind of phenomena he 
deals with. In any culture there are certain prescribed and customary 
ways of doing things. As a person grows up in his culture he learns to 
relate himself to the other persons around him: he learns the kind of be- 
haviour expected of him and what he can expect from others. These 
norms are a part of the individual’s way of life sanctioned by his society. 
They are the unstated assumptions, the most scared and cherished be- 
liefs on which behaviour is based. A manager cannot ignore them. 
Very often he shares these values with the people he is managing. AS 
management expert who is dealing with a culture entirely different 
from his own must be sensitive to the ‘‘scared”’ values and behaviout of s 
a people before he can effectively examine these assumptions and HA 
relate them to business and management practices. Many of these 
assumptions are dificult to identify, and even more difficult to express 
in words. Although the behavioral sciences have made significant i 
advances, knowledge about society, cultures and their relationship to 
management practices has not progressed much. That is why fami 
liarity with, or the intuitive understanding of, the environment and the am 
people is important. The role and functioning of authority, the nature 
of peer relationships, the use of competitive methods, ideas of respon- — 
sibility, integrity, social values—all these influence management prac- 
tices in a given society. For national and international institutions 
dealing with management education or management development pro- Š 
grammes it is very important that case research be done before teach- 
ing responsibilities are undertaken. Management subjects like admini- 
strative practices, business policy and marketing are especially culture- 
bound, and require to be understood in relation to the social and eco- — 
nomic environment of the country. . 


PRACTICE IN DECISION-MAKING 


The importance of practice in decision-making, especially in the Indian 
culture, has already been mentioned. The emphasis on authority and | 
obedience, and on ritualism, has not developed or provided sufficient © 
opportunities to practice initiative and decision-making in situations 
requiring new and modified ways of behaviour and doing things. 
How then can practice in decision-making be provided in management _ 
programmes ? 5 


CASE METHOD 
4 


In providing both familiarity with management practices and practice 
in decision-making, the case method of teaching seems so far the 
most promising. Under this method the participant is constantly and 
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repeatedly being presented with situations, each different from the 
others. Each case presents him with an opportunity to think for him- 
self, to project himself into the situation, and to decide on a course of 
action to meet the particular situation and circumstances. I know of 
no other equally effective method of giving a man the opportunity to 
meet new situations in which he has to grapple with fresh combina- 
tions of facts, half facts, conflicting opinions and values, In each situ- 
ation, in each case, the executive is asked to analyse the circumstances 
and arrive at a decision. During a month’s programmes he is present- 
ed with at least 70 different situations for analysis and decision-mak- 
ing (24 working days x three cases per day = 72 cases). 

In India, where we have used case discussion in management program- 
mes, the experience has been that participants do an excellent job of 
analysis but falter when it comes to deicision-making, especially when 
an unpleasant decision needs to be taken. The instructor then relent- 
lessly pushes them to reconsider “soft opinions” and “hard choices” 
and to think out the implications of choosing any one of the alternatives 
and rejecting the others. Interestingly enough, the assumption that 
many Western observers made, that the use of case discussion methods 
would be difficult in the Indian context because participants would be 
reluctant to discuss in a group situation and challenge each other’s 
point of view, was completely unfounded. The role of the instructor 
in the case method is that of an authority who guides, and under these 
conditions of “authority” and “peers” the participants in fact were 
on home territory, and did well. It was also found in case discussion 
that the participants would do a good job of analysis and diagnosis 
but tend to leave the final decision to the seniors. But practice, day- 
in day-out, provided them with opportunities for independent thinking 
and encouraged them to take responsible decisions and action. 


DEALING WITH STRESS AND PROBLEMS OF IDENTITY 


In the newly independent and developing countries there is a great sense 
of emotional uprootedness. Their social, political and economic ins- 
titutions are all being challenged by nationals and foreigners alike; 
there is a sense of urgency to achieve planned goals; a sense of impa- 
tience and sometimes dis-illusionment with the new goods of industrial 
society. All this means that persons in developing countries are faced 
in many ways with greater doubts, anxieties, stresses and strains. Tradi- 
tion has as. yet not sufficiently developed in industrialisation; there is 
not enough familiarity with new things and with new ways of life. 
The younger generation and the younger managers cannot fall back on 
the experience of the previous generation. Tf the experience and au- 
thority of the father have to be discarded, there are a hundred other 
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things that must also be discarded with it, for at present no adequate 
substitutes exist. New institutions for spreading new knowledge and 
new institutionalised ways of dealing with new types of stresses become 
especially important in developing countries—at least in, India. 

When the learning and re-learning is related to basic relationships— 
as it is in management development programmes—there are serious 
problems of identity. To quote Margaret Mead, it is as if “a man is 
in fact being asked to turn his back on the past, to discount previous 
accomplishments, to divest himself of earlier prides, to disidentify 
himself with old practices, old allies, and even old loves.’ Manage- 
ment development and training is no-merely a question of new know- 
ledge and new attitudes. It involves a loosening or abandoning of old 
and cherished ways of doing things, and these changes can lead to emo- 
tional crises and to problems of identity. 

In India, management and management development are very much 
at the same stage as adolescence in the growth of the adult personality. 
At critical stages of development persons require a moratorium for 
experimenting with new attitudes, relationships and alliances. India 
is now going through such a stage. 

Just as technological, social and cultural changes are inevitable in 
a society moving towards industrialisation, so are the accompanying 
conditions of stress. There are many different ways of handling stress; 
management development programmes are among the methods used 
by managements and executives. Some typical examples of executives 
who used management development programmes as a moratorium 
may be cited. 

Fry is 32 years old and is the president of a small electronics company. 
He joined his family business six years ago when his father died. He 
worked two years as vice-president and then became the president. 
Fry’s mother is the chairman of the board of directors and the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. There is a general manager who 
has been with the company for many years. Between the chairman 
and the general manager Fry does not seem to have much of a role. 
As he said—‘T feel like a paper president; I am neither made to feel 
useful nor wanted in the organisation.” 

In deciding to come to the programme Fry was trying to escape from 
the organisational and family conflict and the psychological isolation in 
the company and the sense of being unwanted. He had arrived at 4 
stage where he felt the need for some critical decisions. Should he de- 
clare independence from his mother’s interference and authority ? 
Should ‘he let the general manager go ? And what would be the im- 
plications and consequences of his actions to the company, to himself 
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and to his family relationships ? Does he have enough confidence to 
leave the family business and seek employment elsewhere ? 

Missumi is 28 years old and is working in an international trading 
company as an assistant to the vice-president, international division. 
Missumi’s father is the president of the company, and is also chairman 
and president of a number of other economic and commercial organisa- 
tions in the country. During the interview Missumi mentioned that 
he was not sure that he wanted to work in his father’s company. He 
said : “I am watched all the time by everyone and there is no recogni- 
tion of my worth because I am considered my father’s son. I have 
to be doubly careful and doubly good in everything Ido. I feel as if 
I have been put on the railway track and am going along without any 
choice in the matter. ... I have come to the programme to find out: 
who am I really ?# 

In many family owned and managed firms, especially when they are 
small and medium sized, the senior positions are occupied by family 
members. The position in the management hierarchy depends to some 
extent on age and the position in the family hierarchy. The strengths 
and weaknesses of family relationships influence the working relation- 
ships in the firms. vie 

In general, however, young executives in family businesses live in 
an atmosphere of conflict, torn between obligations to the family and 
to the family business, between the social pressures of family and com- 
munity, the norms of the profession, and the demands of technological 
culture. Such conflicts are found among many young executives, 
especially in India, where 80 per cent of businesses ate family owned, 
and where family obligations play an important part. Young execu- 
tives, therefore, especially in India, need a sanctioned moratorium for 
minimising stress and anxiety, for rejecting old roles and experimenting 
with new ones, and for exploring new relationships and new careers. 


THE RoLE OF THE EXPERTAND INSTRUCTOR 


Margaret Mead, in discussing the role of the foreign expert in technical 
assistance, mentions “the question of the extent to which the ao 
Preoccupations and value systems of the members of internationa 
teams, drawn from Western cultures of educated in Western values, 
affect the work which such teams are able to do.” She also points out 
that— i 
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The objectivity which combines respect for the values of another 
culture, a determination to bring about change in ways which pro- 
mote the mental health of the population, and a certain amount of 
detachment from the clash of old and new values going on within 
the culture, are invaluable assets which come from long experience 
in working with members of other cultures. Many of the members 
of technical assistance teams will not, however, have had that ex- 
petience, that sum total of memories, of felicitous suggestions and 
disastrous mis-steps, of plans that misfired and plans that succeeded 
inexplicably, which make up the delicate certainty of the experi- 
enced expert.® 
These statements indicate to some extent how complicated and deli- 

cate a task is the introduction of change and of management develop- 
ment into old cultures rooted not only in the habits of the people but 
also in the relationships between generations, in the way the child is 
hushed, rewarded and punished, in the vocabulary of the people, and 
so on. 

The role of an instructor in management development programmes 
in developing countries must be seen in three contexts: first, the chang- 
ing social, economic and political conditions, and the accompanying 
doubts, stresses and strains; secondly, the limited existing knowledge 
of management subjects; and thirdly, the application of knowledge and 
practices developed in one culture to another. ‘This has two implications. 

The instructor or the expert in the field of management education, 
especially when working in a different culture, cannot play the tradi- 
tional role of imparting wisdom or of knowing all the answers. He 
needs to discard the accustomed role of dominance, of being the li- 
censee of knowledge. ‘This is one of the most difficult things he has to 
do—to create a new role for himself for which there is no model. But 
it seems that, in management development programmes in dev eloping 
countries, he must either create this new role, encompassing compassion, 
humility, and objectivity, or fail. 

As we have seen, management education requires some k nowledge 
that is objective and is based on research, but to a large ext.nt it con- 
sists of clinical insights. ‘This means that instructors dealing with 
management development must relinquish the kind of security that 
comes from employing more objective methods. Just as we want the 
participants to relinquish the security of old ways of thinking and doing 
things, so also we want the instructor to relinquish the security of old 
Styles of teaching, based on authority of position and objective know- 
ledge. Whe security and satisfaction derived from professional omni- 
potence are difficult to give up. The instructor must come to the class 
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with no predetermined or readymade solutions: he must follow the 
Socratic method of encouraging dialogues, of keeping an atmosphere 
of learning on both sides. 

The foreign expert brings with him an intellectual selectivity which 
often blinds him to some of the relevant meanings of experience in a 
given culture, but he also brings an “uncorrupted” way of noticing 
things which escape the attention of those born into the culture, To 
observe feelings, relationships, or ways of doing things in what is to 
him a foreign culture, and to pick out significant meanings, an expert 
must have first learnt to recognise them in his own experience. 

Management development programmes often convey to the parti- 
cipants an impression of censure of their existing ways. In the pro- 
cess of examining old and new management practices, insufficient atten- 
tion is paid to helping the individual to sort out his conflicts, clarity 
his crucial choices, and find a new identity in the new society that is 
being created. 

I therefore suggest that every instructor and expert needs to acquire— 

(1) A respect for the dignity of the culture he works in. 

(2) A new role that is based not on authority of status but on ob- 
jective knowledge. 

(3) A tolerance for the conflicts and uncertainties of the partici- 
pants, and the strength to withstand his own conflicts, insecurity and 
uncertainty as they arise in the unfamiliar surroundigs of anew cul- 
ture, : 

(4) An understanding of his own motives. 

(5) A sense of responsibility for the mental health and welfare of 
those he tries to change and develop. 

If programmes of management development question some of the 
more crucial aspects of family, social and institutional relationships, it is. 
equally important that those responsible for such programmes main- 
tain a continuing relationship with the organisations they are trying to 
develop and change. Many young executives come to programmes 
to settle questions of responsibility and obligation, to clarify roles and 
relationships, and to seek knowledge. Once the participants have join- 
ed the programme the instructor cannot escape the responsibility of 
working through some of the problems and concerns they bring. 
Opportunities for further help should be provided if the participant 
or the organisation so desires. It would be quite wrong to leave the 
participants in an unresolved emotional state or one of conflict.@ An 
institutional relationship where the instructor has some kind of con- 
tinuing commitment, rather than one just for the time span @f the pro- 
gramme, is essential. 

The instructor, and even more the foreign expert, are looked upon 
by the participant in the programme with a peculiar mixtire of over- 
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esteem and mistrust. They react to this by an equally peculiar mixture 
of desperately wanting to live up to an image of themselves, and of 
anger against responsibility they did not seek and find difficult to meet. 
We all bestow this kind of an image on people in significant positions— 
superiors, doctors, leaders, and even adversaries. This transfer of an 
early “father image” to later individuals and events has been called 
“transference” by psychoanalysts, and the reaction to it “counter-trans- 
ference”, It is of great importance that the instructor and the expert 
tealise what is happening and do not permit themselves the luxury of 
playing “God” or the “autocratic,” “benevolent” or “karta” father, 
for these very relationships are being tested in the learning situation. 
The instructor, especially in a foreign culture, will be confronted, some- 
times above and sometimes well below the threshold of awareness, with 
the conflict between the desire for an emotional participation and accep- 
tance and the rigour required to be vigilant about his own motives. 
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tating changes in all other steps in the process. Several departments 
in the foundry had to work closely together to get the proper mold 
ready to receive the hot molten metal. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


The market for non-ferrous castings, unlike that for rolled products, 
~ was not directly controlled by the Government. While approximately 
60% of all the non-ferrous castings made in India were sold to a Govern- 
ment-owned enterprise (GOE), there were no price, production or 
allocation controls. Sales to Government and non-Government firms 
alike were generally made by competitive bidding. During the late 
1950s and early 1960s MECO had enjoyed a sellet’s market, where de- 
mand outstripped the industy’s capacity. In 1963, however, additional 
foundry capacity was installed in India and competition for sales began 
to stiffen. 

As Mr. Pramod Gokhale, MECO’s 36-year-old Foundry Sales Ma- 
nager, put it: 


Until recently we were in the happy position of being in the seller’s 
market. Then the problem was how to say no to our regular clients 
for their increased demands. We had built up a very big clientele 
and we had to regulate supplies amongst them. Now, however, 
things have changed. 


Because of the high demand for castings in the late 1950s, MECO’s 
policy had been, apart from a few preferred customers, to accept 
only high profit business. Since the early 1960s, however, concern 
for future development of business and for growth of. the economy 
had led to a change in policy, whereby the total production of MECO 
was generally allocated for sales among different industries. With 
each allotted industry, apart from the preferred customers, efforts 
were made to get the highest profit business consistent with a balanced 

-production load on the foundry. Mr. Gokhale explained : 


We supply castings to a certain industry in this town though it is 
a low profit item. We could get other higher-profit jobs to substi- 
tute for this business. However, this particular industry is 4 
steadily growing one and could be our regular clients for a long time 
to come. If we do not supply castings to them at a_reas¢ nable price 
now, it would affect their growth. We have to give certain preferen- 
tial prices for maintenance and non-recurring orders. By importing 
technology and developing new items, never before made in India, 
for the G. O. E. and then by selling them at an attractive price, We 
try to be a little ahead of competition, Some of the development 
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is even undertaken ata loss. In the last year or so the supply position 
of castings has been steadily improving and we have had to deviate 
somewhat from our original policy of ear-marking for industries. 

Weare not very keen on business where there is ready competition 
and prices are low. However, our decision is always based on the 
overall lead position on the foundry at that time. 

We take pride in being able to supply consistently good quality 
castings. New industries which want sophisticated castings approach 
us from all parts of India even though our prices may be slightly 
higher and other foundries exist nearby. We are now shifting more 
towards high quality castings and want to eliminate standard cast- 
ings where we anticipate competition in the neat future. 


CUSTC*LER RELATIONS 


Mr. Gokhale went on to describe relations with MECO’s customers : 


Because we are ina seller’s market, we get a very large number of 
enquiries, in fact more than we can handle. Hence we do not make 
any special effort to cultivate new customers. However, we are on 
the lookout and when we have information regatding new industries 
being developed we keep in touch with them, t 

When we receive an enquiry from customers which we consider as 
good, we quote to the customer. For intricate castings or castings 
required for development, we usually ask the customers to send their 
technical representatives for discussions. In the case of Government 
requirements there are a number of forms and tenders to be filled out. 
They normally place orders on the basis of the lowest price: as our 
prices are usually high, we get orders from them mostly on the basis 
of good deliveries. ? 

The Governing body of the G. O. E. is not only a big apr Ba 
also the biggest single source of one of our raw materials. i 
we have a mutual arrangement whereby we try to meet hA Fa as 
ments of castings and they in turn supply the raw materials pi 
We contact them personally and often go to sce them. : 

The different area-wise divisions of the G. O. E., though Etat 
independently, pool their requirements. — These are then procu: i 
for them by the Director General of Supplies and Disposels 08 “ivi 
India basis. Because of the delay in such procurement, the nes 
sions buy smaller quantities of their requirements digess r epting 
help the local divisions to get their direct requirements y accepting 
smaller orders than we normally would. ah 

Many of our customers visit us in our office, and I have Fe i Sige 
considerable amount of my time with them. Since 1 am also 


o 
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gineer, the normal technical queries can be discussed by the Sales _ 
Department, but for all major problems, we invite our Production — 
Planning Controller, Mr. James Whitehead, to join us during dis- 
cussions. (For a partial Organization Chart, see Exhibit I.) Mr. 
Whitehead is a great help because apart from his technical back- 
ground, he has a way of talking which is very convincing. The 
sales-cum-technical person is very good, in this business. Quite 
_ often the discussions are held in Mr. Whitehead’s room where exhi- 
~ bit drawings can be better presented and discussed. 
In the case of complaints we are rather particular that the matte: 
should be very thoroughly investigated. On one occasion a om | 
plaint originated from a site in the jungle. Mr. Whitehead went to 
investigate the complaint along with our clients; the site was in 
such a remote place that even the clients own representatives — 
had never been there. The investigation, apart from clearing the 
complaint, created a very good impression on our clients. ‘ 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Gokhale then stated the procedures followed in co-ordinating 
foundry sales with production : 


At the end of each month the Production Planning Departmentin 
consultation with the Sales Department prepares a production 
plan for the next month for both the Foundry and the Machine Shop. — 
Castings which are required in the month but cannot be machined in — 
our own Machine Shop are farmed out to subcontractors, Before 
the plan is finalised it is usually discussed with me; delivery com- 
mitments made for the month but which cannot be kept up are usual- 
ly discussed in detail. i 

In the case of every new enquiry the drawings are sent to the ~ 
Methods Section of Production Planning for estimation, and to the — 
Production Planning Department itself for details of delivery com- 
mitments. Once the order is accepted by us, details of the accep- 
tance of the order are sent to the Production Planning Department, 
which in turn, schedules the production. Delivery time is always 
quoted by us in consultation with the Production Planning Depart- 
ment and they keep a load chart indicating the position for the 
whole of the coming year. 

A number of important clients reserve a fixed capacity per month. 
This capacity is carried on our books as orders received though, in 
fact, the actual details of the orders are not given. A few months” 
before the actual period, the clients give details of their requirements 
to cover the reserved capacity. In some instances, we have standing 
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instructions to supply certain quantities of items per month and or- 
ders are renewed only when previous orders are almost complete. 

The load position for the coming months is always known and the 
Sales Department tries to book orders to fill the gaps in the particu- 
lar range of castings required. I have frequent discussions with 
Mr. Whitehead regarding the foundry load and development of new 
items; discussions with the Machine Shop In-charge are, however, 
infrequent, and only occur when certain orders are delayed. 1 also 
deal with Mr. Whitehead’s assistant who plans the day-to-day load 
in the foundry and is usually in a position to indicate the position of ~ 
any order. Mr. Pande (In-charge of Methods in the Production 
Planning Department) is also consulted regarding the technical feasi- 
bility of certain items and problems related to estimates. However, 
for intricate items we usually refer to Mr. Whitehead, particularly if 
it is one of our important clients and we are interested in taking the 
job. 

Once our orders are finalised, the actual details are worked out by 
my department and instructions issued to the Production Planning 
Department. When the month’s production plan is prepared the 
sales supervisors under me scrutinise it to see that all commitments 
for that month have been included in the production schedule. T hey 
then call upon the Production Planning Department to make suitable 
adjustments. If for any reason the job cannot be taken on, then 
the Sales Department would inform the customer of the likely delay. 
Unless the situation is serious and upsetting, I usually do not come 
into the picture. In the case of priority items and important commit- 
ments which cannot be kept up in time, I usually try to explain the 
matter to the clients. 


CASE WRITER : Do you have problems coordinating with the produc- 
tion side of things ? level. The 

GOKHALE : Some, but we iron out most of them at our own eve. 
Vice-President rarely comes into the picture unless we are es 
of control on any specific item. I usually keep him a o oe 
day-to-day problems and do not go to him to resolve Me tome 
differences. Ifan item is neglected, then I cj ae ee eae Id th : 
head with a copy to’the Vice-President. Mr. Whitehead would thea 
pela this tequilee special attention and it may be pane 
for me to take it up with the Vice-President. Then during my i 
cussions with Mr, Whitehead, I will explain the thing © mes 
one particular case, my assistant brought to my Aane t Rr 
cular item which was urgently required had already been Piet ; 
He had discussed the problems at his level in the ieee E 
Department but felt that sufficient progress was not being : 


a 
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I talked to the Production Assistant directly and found out that the 
pattern was still under preparation. I then talked to the person in 
charge of the Pattern Shop and stressed the need for urgency on the 
job. Thereupon they promised to release the pattern the same even- 
ing. Such informal talks save a number of days from usual procedure. 
In another case I talked to Mr. Gajjar,* the Foundry Production 
Supervisor, about an item which was very urgently required. He 
said that the cores were continuously breaking. I suggested that, 
in view of the urgency, the cores should be patched up and used 
on priority. I also informed the Fettling Shop Supervisor, who 
happened to be there, that this particular item was on priority, and 
should be processed through as such. Later on, when I met Mr.. 
Whitehead, I informed him of the position on the Shop Floor. This 
is wrong, because I did it without Whitehead, who should have been 
involved at the beginning, but it works. 

CASE WRITER : He doesn’t object ? 

GOKHALE : So long as my instructions do not go contrary to the pro- 
duction plan or to his own instructions he doesn’t mind. If, as 
happened once last week, instructions are required contrary to what 
Mr. Whitehead had given earlier, then I will first check with him. 
In this particular case, I briefed him on the situation and how the de- 
lay might upset the client’s other production schedules. He said, 
“If that’s the case then I would certainly change the priorities,” and 
he immediately did so. 

CASE WRITER : What happens on the occasions when you cannot agree ? 

GOKHALE : If his arguments are valid then I accept them. I do tread 
on his feet quite often, but he doesn’t mind because we are going 
towards the same goal. I do get upset if things are going very slow. 
You see, the despatch programme is prepared by the Production 
Planning Department in consultation with Sales. It is usually open 
for us to switch priorities within this programme. If the overall 
production is less than anticipated for that month and some items ate 
likely to fall short, then I indicate which item will need priority 
and which particular job should be allowed to fail. Since Mr. Gajjat 
and Mr. Whitchead are both available at lunch time, a number of 
minor points are straightened out there and only formalized later. 
For example, the programme for December was properly balanced 
and in order. However, some of the patterns were not ready for 


*Gajjar later explained that he seldom had contact with Gokhale; if Gokhale complained 
about ie, a a job, or wanted greater urgency Gajjar would send him to the Production 
Planning ‘Department because they “have the whole perspective in view.” Occasionally 
they discussed problems informally, Gajjar described his job as “mostly technical, to get 
the production out,” He received production schedules from the Production Planning 
Department and saw that they were implemented. 
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moulding, and thus the programme had to be changed to use what- 
ever patterns were available. From the sales point of view this was 
not to our liking, but to keep a balanced load on the foundry we 
had to take on some of the next month’s delivery items for the 
earlier month. Most of these discussions were on the telephone; it 
was all done there and no one was worried about it. This goes on 
whenever necessary. 

case wrrrer : Whom do you talk to in such situations ? x” 

GoKHALE : Normally, Mr. Whitehead or his department. Since I know 
the department well, I often drop in on my way back from the shop. 
A number of minor problems or changes we make there on the spot. 
This month, because the patterns were not ready, we found our- 
selves with certain excess capacity. We had recently refused a few 
orders from some customers for want of capacity. I called them up 
on the ’phone and informed them that we could accept their orders 
for quick deliveries provided their patterns were ready and could be 
delivered to us immediately. We were able to get orders for over 
30 tons to fill the gap. 

The Vice-President did not know that this had to be done. Pll 
tell him the next time I have something else to see him about. The 
client whose orders we accepted had previously approached the 
Vice-President and me, and we both had to refuse to take the order 
because of scarce capacity. 

There is co-ordination at all times between Production, Planning and 
Sales at all levels. Apart from Mr. Whitehead and myself meeting 
to talk over various points, the assistants at various levels also meet 
for discussions. Mr. Whitehead may call my assistant to clarify 
certain points or to sit in during one of his meetings with his as- 
sistant so that my assistant can indicate the customer’s views on some 
of the points under discussion. In calling my assistant it is not 
necessary that Mr. Whitehead should inform me. Afterwards my 


assistant will come and explain the details of the meeting. Some- 


times when Mr. Whitehead wants me to attend a meeting and I am 
not free, I will send a junior man, and he won’t mind. Many regular 
customers know Mr. Whitehead and go to him directly. When they 
do, he calls me and T either go there or they come to my office. For 
explaining technical matters by letters to our clients, quite often 
Mr. Whitehead dictates the technical part of the letter and explains 
it to my assistant, This is then suitably incorporated in the letter 
in the sales department. 

Rather than merely making the castin i 1 
which may not be basically correct, we prefer to discuss the technical 
aspects with our regular customers. For example, recently I noticed 
that the casting required by a customer would be rathet difficult to 


g according to % drawing 
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make. Later I discussed the drawing with Mr. Whitehead and the 

customer and suggested certain modifications. ‘The client approved 

these modifications; we made the changes right there on the drawing 

board, with the result that we were able to accept his order and give a 

more functional casting. Similarly, another regular customer first 

brings us sketches of their product, which they discuss in detail with 
us to find out if we need any modification to suit the casting methods. 

Their final design is based on our recommendations. ‘That way they 
~ are able to save a good deal of time and money. 

When customers come, Whitehead doesn’t mind coming to my 
office, and if there are drawings to show we’ll go to his room because 
he has large drawing boards there. _ Pd say that we are not treading 
on toes, but rather encroaching on each other’s territory without bad 
feelings. Our Production Engineers visit our big local customers 
regularly to discuss the day-to-day problems and also ways and means 
to improve the product. Mr. Whitehead or others might also tell 
us of improvements which can be made. We do it this way because 
we can help our customers best. 

CASE WRITER: How do you manage to maintain these smooth rela- 

tionship with production ? 

GOKHALE : I know most of the production people. Previously, as the 
Industrial Engineer, I had been in very close contact with them. 
Even now when I take a round of the shop, I meet some of them 
and enquire about the position of items in which we may be interested 
at that time. 

CASE WRITER : You don’t have to work hard to maintain relationships 
then? Is production particularly enlightened ? 

GOKHALE : The telationshps in this company have always been fairly 
smooth. If there are problems I always listen to them and see how 
best they can be solved. It is better to go with them rather than 

‘against them. 

CASE WRITER : Is the same thing true in reverse ? 

GOKHALE : Yes. Sometimes there are differences but we always find 
a way out. It is their way or our way. 

A somewhat similar point of view was expressed by the Production 
Planning Manager, Mr. James Whitehead. A 43-year old Englishman, 
he had been employed by the Company for seven years, and had almost 
20 years of foundry experience. He, in consultation with Mr. Gokhale, 
did the production scheduling for MECO’s castings. 

In discussing his relationship with the Foundry Sales Department, 
he said :,, 


There are no real problems in the true sense of the word. If there 
are any at all, they are at the lower level, If we are running a few 
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days late, the sales people don’t like to get a telegram saying, “where 
is the item ?”?” At the lower echelon, animosity creeps in and has to 
be settled. On the commendable side our relationships are tanta- 
mount to team-spirit. The sales people are non-technical but because 
these doors are open, all of them will come down here directly from 
the customer and just ask if we can do a particular job. If the prob- 
lem is more technical they will ring up and ask if we are free, then 
bring the customer here. Afterwards they may take notes and pre- 
pare a draft which they will then take back and check with me to see 
if it’s o.k. 

Of course I feel that they interfere with my scheduling, but that’s 
part of my job; when they don’t interfere I will think that something 
is wrong, that they don’t have their ear to the customer. Naturally 
I will have to upset a schedule to make a sample for a customer; 
we are one of the few good non-ferrous metal foundries in the South, 
and if a local industry has a breakdown, we cannot ask them to go 
all the way to Bombay. The sales people may come down and say 
“can we do this,” and I say “I haven’t met a case where we couldn’t.”” 
This helps MECO’s reputation; we ate not too big to do a small 
job. This helps the companies involved and also the nation. 

When all is said and done, what is upset anyhow? Itjust takes 
some personal effort. What’s in another one or two jobs? As long 
as I know that there is some justifiable reason, there is no hesita- 
tion on either side to walk in and ask for something in an hour. 


MEETING WITH A SUPPLIER 


One morning a representative of the company from which MECO 
purchased a special sand for making molds, arrived from Bombay and 
made a goodwill visit to MECO. When Gokhale heard that the sup- 
plier’s representative was coming to the Company’s offices, he called 
Mr. Whitchead on the inter-com, informed him of the visit, and told 
him that he would bring the representative to Mr. Whitehead’s office 
if it was necessary. Both Gokhale and Mr. Whitehead were anxious 
to discuss the price and quality of the last batch of sand, which had 
been unsatisfactory. 

The representative arrived later than expected, and was shown to 
Gokhale’s office. Gokhale greeted him, and then began to complain 
about the poor quality of the sand supplied. He explained just why 
the sand had to be of a certain minimum standard in order to produce 
a particularly difficult casting which MECO was trying to develop. 

\fter five minutes of explanation, the door to Gokhale’s Office swung 
open, and Mr. Whitchead walked in. He said that he had been wait- 
ing downstairs in his office, but that he was very anxious to explain to 

F, 69 
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the representative why high quality was important, and he had decided 
to join the meeting. Mr. Whitehead immediately began to explain in 
detail to the supplier’s representative what the trouble with the sand 
was. He started from the beginning of the process, and covered many 
of the same points Gokhale had, as well as added several others. Some 
extracts from Mr, Whitchead’s conversation with the representative are 
given below: 


This foundry is an open shop for any idea or experimentation. We'll 
try anything that a customer or a supplier suggests if we think it can 
result in a lower price. If you could just work on getting the price 
of your sand down, I can assure you that we will pass on the savings 
to the customer and benefit the entire country. I have been told 
that the castings for which I specially need this sand cannot be made 
in India. Iam fully prepared to mect that challenge but I can’t do 
itifthe raw materials are no good. You must realise that you have 
thrown a whole development plan off here, and by doing so you have 
thrown off the development plan of the customer, and indirectly, 
the development plan of the nation. If you can reduce your price 
from 800 to 200 rupees then we might be prepared to use ten times 
as much special sand for castings. 


The supplier’s representative, who was new to his company and had 
no authority to negotiate, agreed to catry the grievances about the 
quality and price of sand to his company, and the conversation ended. 
During this time Gokhale only added supportive comments to Mr. 
Whitehead, but for the most part let Mr, Whitehead do the talking. 
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MECO (D) 
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Gobardhone Bonamali Bandhopadhya 
Company (P) LTD ~ 


ONE DAY we received a phone call from an obviously agitated Mr. 
Gobardhone Bandhopadhya, the Managing Director of Gobardhone 
Bonamali Bandhopadhya Co. (P) Ltd. He said that he had read about 
the management training programmes undertaken by the Institute and 
had called us in the hope that we might be able to help him out of what 
he described as a “yery big mess.” f 

We went round to his office at Bow Bazaar, and over a cup of tea he 
told us of his predicament. 

His family had been trading in the cloth market for many years. It 
was a lucrative business. He had exported goods worth many crores 
of rupees to England and Europe. He had established many contacts 
abroad and some of them, he admitted modestly, called him Gobar. 

“When import restrictions are imposed,” he said, “indigenous pro- 
ducts must sell well.” So in 1955, he and his younger brother decided 
to add to the family textile business some manufacturing industries: 
They set up factories to make (a) small tools such as files, chisels, ham- 
mers, etc., (b) nuts and bolts, and (c) hurricane lanterns. 7 

He recruited two engineers. Bhaskar Menon was to establish the 
small tools factory. Menon had an engineering degree from U. K. with 


This case, Gobardhone Bonamali Bandhopadhya Company (P) Ltd., was prepared 
by Professors Ravi J. Matthai and Ishwar Dayal, as a basis for class discussion rather 
than to illustrate cither effective or ineffective handling of an administrative situation. E 

Copyright ‘© 1967 by the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. Used by 
specific permission. 
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e years’ working experience as a planning engineer. Ranbir Singh 
s recruited to start the hurricane lamp factory. Singh wasa gra- 
in mechanical engineering from a North American Institute of 
nology with three years’ experience in two very large engincering 
mpanies as shift engineer. Both engineers were aged 28 when recrui- 
d and were earning a total of Rs. 750 cach before they joined Mr. 
ndhopadhya. Each started with G.B.B.Co. (P) Ltd. on a salary 
Rs. 1200 per month. 

For bolts and nuts factory, Girish Chatterji was transferred from 
holesale cloth department of the Company. Chatterji had taken his 
M. Sc. degree from Calcutta University and was employed by G. B. B. 
Co. two years before this venture. He had been a salesman for two 
ars in a pharmaceutical company in Calcutta before joining Mr. Ban- 
dhopadhya. Girish was 25 years old when he joined as a wholesale 
“cloth salesman. Mr. Bandhopadhya said that Chatterji was intelligent 
and a pushing sort of person, and he decided to give hima chance to 
better his prospects. He sent him abroad for six months to learn how 
“to make bolts and nuts. On his return he was put in charge of the 
bolt and nut project on a salary of Rs. 650 per month. 
Mr. Bandhopadhya registered his private company, set up three 
_ separate factories, and invested Rs. 5 lakhs in each factory. His autho- 
tised capital was Rs. 30 lakhs, the issued and subscribed capital Rs. 
15 lakhs. Through his contacts abroad he obtained the technical 
"know-how for these products. 
The factories were located in a three-acre plot of land in north Cal- 
~ cutta owned by his brother Bonamali andhimself. ‘The brothers divided 
the work between themselves, 30-year old Bonamali looking after the 
- factories and 45-year old Mr. Bandhopadhya looking after finance, ac- 
counting and sales of both the engineering products and cloth. 

The Company structure during 1955 was as follows + 


Mr. Bandhopadhya 
ee Lane 


| ; i 
Bonamali Bandhopadhya 
a 
| | ERENT, 
factory 1 Factory 2 Factory 3 Lamp Small Bolts Cloth Fin & 
&Nuts Dept. Acctg. 


(Menon) (Singh) (Chatterji) Salesman Tools ` 


Salesmen  Salesmen Dept. 


the three factory managers cfected their 
he plant and started production during 
duct the sales of 


Under Bonamali’s guidance, 
© respective factories, installed t 
mid-1955. Three salesmen were employed to con 
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the factory products under Mr. Bandhopadhya’s supervision. They 
started on a salary of Rs. 550 each per month, 

By 1958 sales of factory products had reached Rs. 150 lakhs. The 
three factories had 300 workers, a B. Com. Book-keeper for each factory 
and three engineers with diploma in mechanical engineering in addi- 
tion to the three managers. The sales organisation had 12 “industrial” 
salesmen. 

Mr. Bandhopadhya said that the Company was doing extremely well, 
but trouble had already started, 

The factory managers like and respected Bonamali who treated them 
as equals and tried his utmost to make them work as a team within 
the Company. Menon and Singh, however, being qualified engincers, 
would not regard Chatterji as an equal. According to them, Chatterji 
was an unqualified, upstart fit to bea stores clerk. Bonamali was aware 
of this feeling and exercised a restraining influence on the two engine- 
ers. The resentment was therefore not openly expressed, but Bandho- 
padhya felt that Chatterji, who often visited him at his residence, often 
complained that the others were against him. So he kept to himself 
as much as possible and regarded his factory as out of bounds to the 
others. He even resented their walking across the shop floor. 

Bandhopadhya said that Menon was perhaps a better engincer, but 
Singh’s factory gave higher output and contributed more to the Com- 
pany’s profit pool. Menon was teserved and honest, but unbending; 
Singh was a loud extrovert with drive, inclined to be rash and could 
strain facts to suit his purpose. Chatterji was a shy person who felt 
that his future progress depended on how indispensable he could seem. 
He often said that he was not good at talking, but that he had worked 
with his hands and had all the experience of an engineer without the 
two letters after his name. 

The two engineers, meanwhile, had become extremely competitive. 
Each asked Bonamali for expensive equipment which they claimed would 
cut costs. After examining the return on investment, more often than 
not, Bonamali would turn down the request. When, however, he gave 
Menon a new machine for his toolroom Singh regarded it as a per- 
sonal affront. 

The idea of the technical skills of a factory manager was expressed 
more forcibly in the production sales meeting which initially took place 
every week. The factory managers regarded the senior salesmen as 
unimportant hirelings who should have been thankful for what they 
got. Complaints, for example, were dismissed, as far as the salesmen 
were concerned with “this is a technical matter of which you have 
no knowledge.” When Bonamali investigated a complaint, the de- 
fects were located and corrected. 

Bonamali had to conduct every production/sales meeting to make 
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sure that they were constructive. Chatterji, who tried his utmost to 
show Bonamali how much technical mysticism was involved in manu- 
facturing of bolts and nuts, was most troublesome at mectings. 
Since there were no experienced persons in the service section, the 
factory manager was technical, administrative and accounting head 
of his factory at this stage. Bandhopadhya and Bonamali agreed that 
the managers should be trained in the various aspects of the working 
of the factory. But, how to release them even for a short period with- 
€ out disrupting production ? 
In 1960 Bonamali hired four graduate engineers to work as under- 
Studies to the factory managers—one in small tools, one in hurricane 
lamps, and two in bolts and nuts. The factory managers helped in the 
selection but promptly relegated them to sections of the factories so 
that they could not possibly understudy the factory managers. As long 
as Bonamali was in charge, the situation was still under control. Most 
unfortunately Bonamali was fatally run over by a bus at this crucial 
stage. 
The factories were expanding and Bandhopadhya had invested a fur- 
ther Rs. 10 lakhs in plant and machinery making a total investment 
Tof Rs. 25 lakhs. 
The entire load of administration fell on Bandhopadhya. He could 
hot spend enough time on production. Finance and sales occupied most 
of his time and nobody else, he said, knew how to buy textile goods, 
his first source of profit. 
| The factory managers retired into their separate kingdoms and became 
inaccessible. They stopped meeting the salesmen, took little notice — 
of Bandhopadhya’s instructions, and would not even bother to reply 
to his notes. 
Meanwhile, competition in the country was becoming severe. The 
salesmen were accusing the factories of inflating costs and lowering 
the quality of products. The factory managers maintained that (a) 
they had too many non-technical jobs to do, (b) the salesmen being non- 
technical did not understand the intricacies of the product or the mar- 
ket, and (c) cost could not be reduced without more expensive machinery. 
Dissatisfaction grew. To keep the peace, Mr. Bandhopadhya subs- 
tantially increased the factory managet’s salaries. The two engincers 
now got Rs. 2,000 each per month and Chatterji Rs. 1,500. To save 
the factory managers’ time for production, and not to have to ea y 
the managers direct, he appointed his cousin Bonkim Bannerji as ad- 
Ministrator of the factories. This was immediately interpreted by the 
“Managers as a curtailment of their powers and Bannerji was studiously 
ignored, The only work that eventually passed to him were routine 
labour matters, J ; 
Bandhopadhya was also worried about the accuracy of the financial 
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accounts and the factory costs. The junior B. Com. book-keepers 
who looked after the accounts and stores in each factory were directly 
under the factory managers and could not carry out an investigation. 
Bandhopadhya therefore sent his senior book-keeper to the factories 
to audit the accounts and investigate costs. The factory managers pro- 
claimed that the book-keeper wasted their time and made it impossible 
for him to do any auditing or investigation. 

Bandhopadhya therefore appointed an experienced chartered accoun- 
tant Mr. Guha on a salary of Rs. 1,000 with instructions to take over 
accounts from the factory managers. Within two weeks the accoun- 
tant had been intimidated into being a stooge of the factory managers. 

Under the pressure of sales competition and market criticism of the 
products, the factory managers began to submit to Bandhopadhya re- 
quests for machines involving a considerable investment. ‘The fac- 
tory managers wanted to set things right with little thought to the 
economics of working the machine. Chatterji was largely prompted by 
a desire not to be left out. 

Mr. Bandhopadhya felt that he had neither the technical knowledge 
nor the personal contact with the managers to verify the validity of 
each request. So he merely locked the papers in his right-hand drawer 
and took no decision on their requests. He decided however that 
an additonal highly qualified engineer was required to act as a screen 
between him and his managers and also to keep his managers on check. 
A qualified engineer, Mr. Agarwal, was employed on a salary of Rs. 
2,000 per month and was sent down to the factories to take over. 
‘There were immediate protests from the factory managers and threats 
of resignation, The managers claimed they had built the factories with 
their own hands and refused to take orders from a newcomer of their 
own age, 

Mr. Bandhopadhya explained to them that the new engineer was mere- 
ly a liaison between him and the factories and had no powers to issue 
instructions. Thereafter the new engineer, Agarwal, was all but re- 
legated to the position of a maintenance engincer. 

Meanwhile the sales personnel were getting restive. Sales were be- 
ginning to fall and Mr. Bandhopadhya decided to keep a close check 
on sales. The salesmen complained about poor quality and said that 
it was difficult to sell lamps that could not keep out the breeze. The 
best salesman resigned and joined the largest competitor. 
~ The other salesmen stated that they could not sell more unless they 
were more mobile. They could not “maintain face” with their custo- 
mers because of their low salaries. Salaries were raised and cars of 
motor cycles as needed were provided. 

Costs were now quite out of control. Net profit before tax had been 
reduced trom 10%, on turnover to about 2° 
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While all this was going on, the workers in the three factories had 
formed a troublesome trade union. A charter of demands was now on 
Mr. Bandhopadhya’s table which spelled bankruptcy or a strike. 


Mr. Bandhopadhya had hoped to make the Company work on the 
following lines : 


Managing Director 


| 
Production Sales Accounts 
Engineering Stafi Accounts 
Agarwal Bannerji Guha 
Factory Manager 
de 
m 
| Junior Engineer Accounts Clerk 


ae 


Mr. Bandhopadhya 


-Factory 1 (Menon) 


Factory 2 (Singh) 
———Factory 3 (Chatterji) 
————New Engineer (Agarwal) 
—— Administrator (Bannerji) 


New Chartered Accountant (Guba) 


~ Sales (Bandhopadhya) 


Finance (Bandhopadhya) 
F.70 
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“Poor Bonamali,” said Mr. Bandhopadhya. “Perhaps he was lucky 
to be killed in the bus accident. For myself, I am going twice per 
day to Thanthania Kalibari temple for guidance. Meanwhile 1 have 
come to you.” Much in need of reassurance, he asked. “Is this not 
a very big mess ?” $ 


. - 
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Alpana Chemicals (A)—(C) 


ALPANA CHEMICALS (A) 
BACKGROUND AND GROWTH 


ALPANA CHEMICALS was bought in 1943 by the father of Mr. Lal whem 
it was only small plant preparing house paints, Located in Hyderabad, 
it had at that time a sales volume of about Rs. 1 lakh. 

Mr. Lal took over the management of the company in 1949, when he 
returned from U. K. where he obtained an M. Sc. in Chemistry from 
' the University of Manchester. Mr. Lal, when he took over, was 24 
years of age. } 

In 1950, Mr, Lal planned a trip to Europe to see some of the chemical 
manufacturing plants with a view to adding more lines to his businelss. 
Ata party in London, Mr. Lal met the Chairman of Industrial Chemicas, 
a company which was reputed for a variety of its products and which 
already had a name in the international market. During the course of 
the evening Mr. Lal explored with the Chairman of Industrial Chemicals 
the possibility of working a collaborative business relationship in India. 

Subsequently, Alpana Chemicals worked out a royalty arrangement , 


This case, Alpana Chemicals (A)—(C), was prepared by Professor Kamla Chowdhry of the 
| Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, as a basis for class discussion rather than to 
illustrate either effective or ineffective handling of an administrative situation. 
Copyright © 1964 by the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, Used by 
Specific permission. 
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with Industrial Chemicals, whereby on the payment of a certain royalty, 
the patents and technical know-how of Industrial Chemicals would be 
given to Alpana Chemicals. By this agreement, it also placed at the 
disposal of Alpana Chemicals, the fruits of the vast research programme 
of Industrial Chemicals, as well as the opportunity of training Alpana 
personnel in Industrial Chemical laboratories. 

In 1953, Mr. Lal decided to shift the sales office from Hyderabad to 
Bombay, and Mr. Ram, the Sales Manager, was transferred to Bombay 
with the designation of Sales Director, and was asked to organise sales 
on an all India basis. Under Mr. Ram’s aggressive sales policy, the sales 
of Alpana increased in volume. Mr. Ram was described as essentially 
a field man. He helped promote the image of quality and reliability. 
By 1963, he had established 10 tegional sales offices in different parts 
of India, with a total sales force of 250 persons. ‘The increase in sales 
volume from 1951 to 1960-61 is given in Exhibit I. 


In the early years, Alpana Chemicals had only two main competitors, 
but recently competition had increased. ‘There were at least six major 
competitors. But because of the image of quality and reliability, and 
because of the brand name of Industrial Chemicals which Alpana used, 
the consumers, both industrial and at the retail level, were in favour of 
Alpana products. 

From household paints the business of Alpana increased to soaps and 
detergents, cosmetics, industrial chemicals, to manufacture of machine 
parts and machines, and finally to the establishment of a petro-chemical 
factory. 

Each new enterprise grew as Alpana’s requirements grew, first as 
small departments of Alpana providing materials and services, but 
finally into full fledged independent businesses in their own right. 

The employment figures of Alpana from 1951-1960 were as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Managerial See mene iaes oe. Ug] lot’ YL 2s 
Total 561 623 699 727 955 1365 1664 2023 2210 2625 


FINANCIAL 


In order, to give a further idea of the growth of Alpana Chemicals, 
some financial data in terms of the total fixed assets and working 
capital and the percentage of profits to fixed assets from 1951-1960 are 
given in Exhibit I. 
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ORGANISATION 


In 1943,.Alpana Chemicals consisted of a Works Manager, and a few 
chemists and workers. 

In 1951-52, after the establishment of an industrial plant in collabora- 
tion with Industrial Chemicals, the organization of Alpana Chemicals 
was as follows : 


‘THE ORGANISATION STRUCTURE OF ALPANA CHEMICALS 1951-52 


Managing Director 
Mr. Lal 


General Manager 
Mr. Nanda 


| 
| | | | | 


Production Commercial Accounts Sales Distribution 
Mr. Kailas Mr. Zaveri Mr. Ram Mr. Kotwal 


Mr. Nanda, who was a trained chemical engineer, joined Alpana in 
1949 as the General Manager. It was Mr. Nanda’s opinion that the 
Commercial and Accounts department needed a more senior person, 
and he appointed Mr. Gupta in 1954 to take charge of Commercial and 
Accounts department. Mr. Gupta was by training an accountant. 
Previously, he had worked as an accountant in a textile mill in Bom- 
bay. Mr. Gupta was strongly recommended by a friend of Mr. Lal’s 
for his initiative, hard work, and skill in dealing with crisis situations. 
Mr Gupta was 32 years of age when he joined Alpana Chemicals. 

In 1955 Mr. Kailas, head of Production, left Alpana and Mr. Gupta 
was then given the responsibility of Production, besides his other res- 
ponsibilities. 

Mr. Ram, as mentioned earlier, was transferred from Hyderabad 
to Bombay to establish a Sales Office for sales and promotion of Alpana 
products all over India. Mr. Ram had a degree in Mathematics and 
Chemistry from the University of Birmingham. On his return from 
abroad, he had taught Mathematics in a college for two years. Then at 
the suggestion of a friend he joined the sales organisation of a phar- 
maceutical concern in Bombay. Mr. Ram worked in this organisation 
for about five to six years, and then decided to change and join Alpana. 
He said that the pharmaceutical company had British management, 
and he felt that his chances of rising to the top were limited in a Bri- 
tish concern, He decided to join Alpana Chemicals, because he be- 
lieved he would have a better future here. 

Mr. Ram threw himself in the job of organising the field work of Al- 
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pana, and in a few years had 10 regional offices, each office headed by 
a regional manager. Mr. Ram was essentially a field man and left the 
administrative aspect of the job to an office assistant. From 1952 
to 1962, Mr. Ram built the sales of Alpana 19 times its original figure. 
He established a sales force of 120 young men. An initial period of 
training of six months and refresher courses were frequently held for the 
sales representatives. Mr. Ram worked 10 to 12 hours a day, and travel- 
led all over India visiting, helping and assisting his regional managers. 
Mr. Ram was well liked by his colleagues and juniors and enjoyed the 
confidence of the Managing Director. Mr. Ram had no liking for admi- 
nistrative work, and when the sales organisation expanded he appointed 
a senior administrative officer to help him in administration. 


SOME ORGANISATIONAL CHANGES BETWEEN 1953 
AND 1963 


With the expanding activities of Alpana Chemicals and the growth of 
subsidiary companies, there were many organisational changes. In 1955, 
Mr. Lal became the Chairman of Alpana, and Mr. Nanda, the Executive 
Director. In 1958, Mr. Raghuvir, head of Quality Control, became 
the General Manager of another chemical company, a subsidiary of Al- 
pana, and his second in line, Mr. Dave, became the head of Quality 
Control department. In 1960, Mr. Gupta, head of Production and 
Commercial activities, was transferred by Mr. Lal to the head office where 
he could help Mr. Lal with problems of licences, government relation- 
ships, obtaining raw materials, and negotiations with foreign collabo- 
tators. After Mr. Gupta went to the head office, Purchase and Produc- 
tion were differentiated, and Mr. Gupta’s assistant in Purchase, Mr. 
Venkatesh, was promoted as head of Purchase; Mr. Dave was trans- 
ferred from Quality Control to head the Production Department. Mr. 
Ramani, another young qualified chemical engineer who had been with 
the Quality Control department for the last seven years, became the 
head of Quality Control, 


The organisation structure in 1962 was as follows: 


Chairman 
Mr. Lal 


Managing Director 
Mr. Nanda 


» | eg s 

; | | I 
Purchase Prod, Sales Q.C. Actt. Prod. Plg. Medical 
Mr. Venkatesh Mr.Dave Mr. Ram Mr. Ramani Mr. Chopra and Inv. Director 
Control Mr. Rana 
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head of Production, Sales, and the medical person were designa- 
as Directors and carried a higher status in the organisation. The 
t heads of the departments were designated as Managers. The Ma- 
ment considered Purchase a very important function, since it in- 
ved delicate negotiations not only with government, but with foreign 
anies where purchase could be made with rupee payments. Since 
ny of these discussions and negotiations involved technical know- 
Mr. Venkatesh had to ask the assistance of Mr. Daye, Production 
Director. Management felt that if Mr. Venkatesh could acquire suffi- 
t technical knowledge to handle purchase on his own, this job would 
be upgraded to the status of a Director. 

. Nanda said, because of the rapid expansion of Alpana Chemi- 
als and the development of subsidiaries, many of their executives had 
one from Alpana to become chief executives of the subsidiary com- 
ies. Mr. Nanda felt that this had created organisational problems 
or Alpana. At this stage many of the younger executives had neither 
sufficient length nor variety of experience for taking on a more senior 


September 1962, Mr. Nanda, who had been working as the Managing 
Director since 1955, had a heart attack, and his doctors advised him 
to retire and not to lead a strenuous life. Mr. Lal, who had depended 
n Mr. Nanda a great deal, asked him to continue as 4a member of group 
agement at headquarters. The problem was to find a suitable re- 
lacement for Mr. Nanda. Both Mr. Lal and Mr. Nanda believed that 
best procedure would be to promote someone from within the 
Ofganisation. 

_ Mr, Lal and Mr. Nanda both considered Mr. Ram, Director of Sales, 
most suitable person for the job of the Managing Director. Mr. Ram 
d been with the company ever since it started, knew the market and 
demands, was familiar with various aspects of the business, and 
d the respect and confidence of management and his colleagues. At 
e time Mr. Nanda retired, Mr. Ram was 52 years of age. 

October 1962, Mr. Lal invited Mr. Ram from Bombay to Hydera- 
d to discuss with Mr. Nanda and himself the future of Alpana Che- 
cals. In this meeting, Mr. Lal said to Mr. Ram that both Mr. Nanda 
and he believed that Mr. Ram should take the position of the Managing 
ector. Mr. Lal said that he had great confidence in him and was 
€ that he would make a success of this job as he had in Sales, Mr. 
m said he would like to think over the offer for a few days, Subse- 
tently, he said to Mr. Lal that he wasn’t sure that he would be able to 
€ up to Mr. Lal’s expectations.“ He said : ; 
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Iam essentially a field man, and am not sure whether anyone is 
quite ready to take over from me the total responsibility of the Sales 
organisation. I have two or three good persons in the sales organi- 
sation, but they need two to three years before they would be ready. 
We deal witha sales volume of Rupees one crore, and competition is 
getting tougher and our sales targets getting higher. Perhaps Dr. Basu 
(Sales Manager, Bombay Division) could handle it, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Lat: Perhaps in the interim period you could look after Sales 
and also take over the job of the Managing Director. As your confi- 
dence grows in Dr. Basu, you could slowly withdraw from Sales. 

Mr. Raw: As it is I don’t keep well. Ihave high blood pressure 
and the responsibility of Sales and of the total organisation may be 
too much for me. I am not sure whether I can fulfil your expecta- 
tions. Perhaps if somebody was ready to take over Sales, I would 
feel easier in my mind, but looking after Sales, developing a succes- 
sor, and taking over the job of the chief executive at Hyderabad would 
be too much. I have neglected my family all these years and I feel 
I should give more time to my wife and son. 


Mr, Nanda mentioned subsequently to Mr. Lal that Mr. Ram had been 
taking some medicine for his high blood pressure during the last few 
months, and that this medicine had some side effects of depression. Mr. 
Nanda thought Mr. Ram needed achange but could not find time to take 
a holiday, 

Although both Mr. Lal and Mr. Nanda were convinced that Mr 
Ram was the most suitable person, they were somewhat concerned 
with Mr, Ram’s hesitancy, and the situation in the Sales organisation, 
if Mr. Ram moved to Hyderabad as the Managing Director, sinee there 
was no one in the sales organisation who could take Mr. Ram’s place. 


ALPANA CHEMICALS (B) 


Mr. Lal thought over the situation and after further discussions with 
Mr. Nanda suggested the following course of action. 

Mr. Ram (52 years) should become the Managing Director of the 
company, and Mr. Dave (36 years), Director of Production, should 
become the Deputy Managing Director. 

Mr. Lal believed that by creating a new post of Deputy Managing 
Director they could relieve Mr. Ram some of the burdens of the Manag- 
ing Digector’s job. Also, Mr. Ram, whose great skills were in field 
Work, could still travel around the country and the work at head- 
quarters could be handled by Mr. Dave during his absence. It would 
also provide Mr. Ram the time to supervise and train Dr. Basu (Sales 
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Manager, Bombay Division) to take over the job of the Sales Director. 
The combination of two persons with special skills in Sales and Pro. 
duction at the top management level would in the opinion of Mr. Lal 
strengthen the organisation. 

Mr. Lal also believed that in case Mr. Ram’s health did fail in future, 
Mr. Dave would have had an excellent opportunity of working with Mr. 
Ram, and that this would be good training for him for becoming a 
Managing Director at a future date when Mr. Ram retired. Mr. Lal 
discussed his proposal with Mr. Nanda, and they decided that on this 
basis they should discuss the matter further with Mr. Ram and Mr. 
Dave. A month after the earlier meeting, Mr. Lal called Mr. Ram for 
another discussion. In the meeting were Mr. Lal, Mr. Ram, and the 
case-writer. The meeting went as follows : 


Mr. Lan : We have met to consider the question of the Chief Executive 
of Alpana Chemicals, I would like to have a frank discussion on the 
subject. On my part, I would attempt to be frank and not say things 
to protect your feelings. Well, our present top management structure 
can be described at three levels: the first level is that of the sharehol- 
ders, the second level is that of group management, and the third level 
is management at the enterprise level. The functions of “group 
management” are to consider the problems of growth of various 
Alpana concerns. The group management considers the financial 
needs of the companies, forward planning for the group as a whole, 
new collaborations, new ventures and new companies. Finally, it 
is the group management’s responsibility to select and appoint the 
Chief Executive of the various Alpana enterprises. The Chief Exe- 
cutive has the overall responsibility at the enterprise level. This 
consists of the coordination of the major line functions, viz., purchase, 
production, and sales. He will be assisted by service functions at- 
tached to his line, viz., quality control, accounts, and technical deve- 
lopment. In the past, Mr. Nanda was doing an excellent job; but 
after his illness he can no longer function as the Chief Executive, and 
I must, therefore, find a new Chief Executive* for Alpana Chemicals. 
In choosing a Chief Executive I must find someone in whom I have 
confidence and who enjoys the confidence of the enterprise and of the 
family members who are the shareholders. d j 

In our opinion you are the ideal person for the Chief Executive and 


that is why we are talking to you. | 
Mr. Ram : I am grateful to you for your confidence, etc., but my talent 


‘Overall responsibility for the entire operations of Alpana Chemicals at the enterprise 
level. ‘This will consist of coordination of the major line functions, viz., purchase, 
Production and sales, He will be assisted by service functions attached to his line, 
viz., quality control, accounts and technical development. 
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has been in sales and my contribution to the company has been in that 
area. Now iny health is poor. Also, I am afraid that if 1 become the 
Chief Executive, you will not be too happy if the results were not 
too good. The reason for this is my poor health. Ido not travel 
enough to my divisions to pressure them for higher sales. My 
dilemma is that if there is another Chief Executive Ido not know how 
well I will be able to get his understanding. In the past, you have 
generally supported me. 

There are two reasons for my hesitating to accept the role of the 
Chief Executive. First, I feel inadequate for the job; and second, 
my health is not good, so that I cannot put in the same amount of 
energy as I did in the past. 

Mr. Lat: What would give you the best job satisfaction? Because 
it seems to me that the way this company could gain the most from 
you would be to utilise your capabilities in a way that would pro- 
vide you the greatest job satisfaction. 

Mr. Ram : I think I would have greater satisfaction if I remain in the 
sales job where I know the ropes well, In many matters of policy 
and procedure I can tell what the answer should be almost intuitively. 
I have confidence in my knowedge, and know what is right or wrong 
in terms of decision making in sales. 

Mr. Lat : Let me see if I have understood what you have said. You 
are saying that it is not an easy decision for you, and..... 

Mr. Ram : I have always had satisfaction in sales, and as a matter of fact, 
I sometimes feel I should take a job with somewhat lower responsi- 
bility, because the pressure in this job is sometimes too great for 
me. But I owe something to you. When Mr. Knapp resigned 
and when you put me in charge of all India sales, I could not sleep 
for seven days. Dr. Basu, the Manager in charge of promotional 
activities who was working under Mr. Knapp, had done nothing in 
terms of preparation of promotional material. I had to do all 
that with Dr. Basu and we were two months behind schedule. I 
think finally we were able to do a good job...... 

I have confidence in your judgment. If you say that it would be 
for the good of the company for me to be the Chief Executive, I 
would go along with your decision, If you want me to try, I will 
try, for I do not want to seem obstinate. But in my heart, and for 
my own peace of mind, I feel I should not leave sales. I have no 
particular desire for a higher designation or a higher status. 1 would 
not mind working under some one who has worked under me, 
and I do not have any particular ambition about earning more 
money. I owe my carcer to you and will therefore not insist on 
my sales job. 

Mr. Law : Let me clarify what you have said. You are saying that you 
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have confidence in my judgement and a sense of loyalty to me and 
that if I express myself persistently about your taking on the Chief 
__ Executive’s role, you will do so. However, if I appoint someone else, 
you will not feel let down about it. But Iam not going to make the 
decision for you; you will have to decide it yourself. 

Mr. Ram : You have put it in a much better form than I could have. 


At this stage Mr. Lal looked at Mr. Nanda and asked if he had 
anything to say about the discussion. 


Mr. Nanna : My understanding is based on my reading of Mr. Ram as 
a person, and what he has indicated to me earlier. 1 hope, Mr. Ram, 
you will not feel hurt about what I am going to say. My impression 

‘is that you are saying what you are because you feel that the mana- 
gement considers you are no longer good in sales and wants to 
pull you out of the sales job. 

Mr. Ram : I know I could do a good jobin sales and that you have no 
other person better than myself.... 

My wife asks me what the point is in earning more money if 1 
have to live with this kind of pressure. She says, “I would prefer 
you to live longer instead of your earning more money.” Then 
at other times, she says, regardless of what job I have, I will always 
work too hard. At one stage I was offered a job of a Professor in 
a University. My wife said if I have to work as hard as I do, why 
not then enjoy the benefits of money as well..... i 

I have a feeling that you estimate me far higher than my capacity. 

Mr. Lat : If you were a woman, I would say, you are fishing for com- 
-pliments. 

Mr. Ram : Our sales performance last year has not been too good, 
partly because I did not travel around to the various divisions for a 
personal visit. 

Mr. Nanna: Are you suggesting that if the sales of the past year had 

= been good your decision would have been different ? 

Mr. Ram : No, my health is not too good and I don’t have the same 
energy. 

Mr. Laz : I feel that on occasions when you are under pressure, your 
anxiety is compounded by the thought of what will happen to Alpana 
Chemicals, and your feeling that you are letting me down personally. 

Mr. Ram : Yes, I have this anxiety. I have also felt at times that you 

have not given sufficient attention to my problems. We must do 

something about the organisations of the sales division tb train a 

a successor. _ i 

Mr. Lax : How do you see this problem of sales organisation ? Would 

_ you suggest a Joint Sales Director, or a Sales Manager, who coordi- 
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nates the work of the 10 divisional managers ? 

Mr. Ram : I do not believe that a Joint Sales Dirctor will work and 
would like to suggest a Sales Manager. 

Mr. Lat : Going back to an earlier point, what were your reasons for 
your inability to travel ? 

Mr. Ram : I was partly busy, but it was largely my own fault. 1 should 
have travelled more, but I thought it was not necessary. 1 thought 
the divisional managers would be able to do it on their own without 
my having to go to their divisions. Out of the three divisional man- 
agers we promoted last year one has turned out good and the other 
two not so good. I feel if I spent more time with them they would 
have performed better. Somehow I feel I could have guided them 
better. 

Mr. LAL: Yes, I see that. My proposal was to designate Dave as the 
Deputy Chief Executive so that you will have a young, dynamic per- 
son, who will take the load off you, and give you more opportunity 
for devoting time to sales. Sales is very important in a chemical busi- 
ness. Tell me what gives you more satisfaction—to remain in 
sales or to become the Chief Executive ? In the first alternative, Mr. 
Dave would become the Chief Executive, because I have no intention 
of bringing anyone from outside. 

Mr. Ram : I do not mind working under Mr. Dave. 

Mr. Lar : What is you choice in relation to these two alternatives ? 

Mr. Ram: I believe I would prefer the first alternative, where I can 
remain in sales, 

Mr. Nanna : I cannot put myself in your position. You have specia- 
lised in sales. Ihave had no specialisaton, and was always in general 
management and welcomed opportunities of getting ahead. My 
own opinion is that you are throwing away an opportunity. 

Mr. Raw : I believe in taking one thing and doing it well. 

Mr. Lar: As I had mentioned to you earlier, the appointment of the 
Chief Executive has to be approved by group management, and I 
will have to go to them to get their acceptance for Dave. Iwill try 
and get their approval, and do what will give you more satisfaction. 
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The following day Mr. Lal had invited Mr. Dave for a discussion. In 
the meantime Mr. Ram had a talk with Mr. Nanda and had expressed 
some hésitation and vacillation over his earlier decision. Mr. Nanda 
told Mr. Ram, “If you like I could communicate to Mr. Lal that you 
would like to reconsider your decision.” s 

Mr. Ram replied, “No, don’t say anything for the time being because 
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he might feel that I cannot make up my mind.” 
Before the meeting with Mr.Lal, there was some discussion between 
_ Mr. Dave, Mr. Ram and Mr. Nanda. Mr. Dave, who knew the purpose 
of the meeting in the afternoon with Mr. Lal, said to Mr. Ram that he 
should accept the position of the Chief Executive, that he (Mr. Dave) 
would help him in every way that he could, and that his would be the 
_ best thing for the organisation, etc. 
In the afternoon, since an earlier discussion between Mr. Ram and 
Mr. Dave had already taken place, Mr. Lal called a second meeting 
in which Mr. Ram, Mr. Dave, Mr. Nanda and the case-writer were pre- 
sent. 
Mr. Lat : I hear, there has been some discussion already on the subject 
of the Chief Executive between all of you. 
Mr. Dave : Sir, I agree that the organisation at this stage needs a Chief 
Executive. Among the existing persons it would scem that Mr. Ram 
© should become the Chief Executive. Iwill give all possible help that 
= he requires. (Turning to Mr. Ram) You can spend 75% of your 
time in sales, and I will see that you will have no problem from the 
factory side. 
_ Mr. Lat : I think the skills of both of you are complementary in nature 
and that the two of you will make a very strong team. 
Mr. Ram : If Dave becomes my deputy who will take over Mr. Dave’s 
job? 

Ms. Lat: We will discuss this subsequently after we finalise who 
should be top management. j 
Mr. Ram: I have talked to Mr. Nanda, and he feels that I am throwing 
away an opportunity. If this is the best thing for the organisation, 

I will accept the job of the Chief Executive. 


Mr. Lal asked Mr. Nanda to issue a memo indicating the organisa- 
_ tional changes effective from the first of next month. 
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Years 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957- 1958- 1959- 
-56* -57 58 59 -60 


1. Total Net Sales 2.01 4.07 7.49 10.01 17.26 18.56, 25.42 28.56 33.97 
(in millions) 

2. Fixed Assets 2.24 2.47 2.83 3.10 3.46 3.85 5.98 9.10 10.56 
(in millions) 


3. Working Capital 3.84 4.51 4.88 6.03 8.37 7.73 10.02 12.16 12.84 
- (in millions) 


4. Percentage of Profits 
to Fixed Assets -36.0 -30.0 14.0 22.0 49.0 68.0 65.0 53.0 29.0 


5. Percentage of Profits 
to Fixed Assets and 
Working Capital -13.0 -11.0 Ones 0) 140). 230 24:07 23.0 13.0 


“for 15 months 


Atlas Corporation 


‘THE ATLAS CORPORATION was started in the year 1918 by the Jain 
family with one Engineering unit at Calcutta. Today it has three 
Engineering units of Calcutta, one Engineering unit at Hyderabad, 
one Electronic unit at Bombay, three Sugar units near Kochapur, and 
two Textile Mills at Ahmedabad. The three Engineering units pro- 
duce various components for Railways, such as axle boxes, etc, The 
Electronic unit manufactures tape recorders, car radios, television 
Sets, etc. 

Total sales of Atlas Corporation last year were 40 crores. It 
employs about 35,000 people. To facilitate the’ management of 
‘the dispersed and diversified units, they had been grouped and 
each group was managed by a member of the Jain family. Mr. B. K. 
Jain, the oldest in the family, was chairman of the corporation. 
He also directly supervised the running of the engineering units in 
Calcutta. 
| This case presents brief reports of meetings held by senior executives 
_ of Atlas Corporation. Information regarding the individual executives 
is given in the annexure. 


d This case, Atlas Corporation, was prepared by Professor Tarun Sheth as a basis for 
class discussion rather than to illustrate either effective or ineffective handing of an 


Administrative situation. 
Copyright © 1968 by the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. Used by 
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MEETING— 25-12-67 (x-MAs) 


B. K. Jar : Ratan, Iam glad that the unit managed by you is doing 
better. I think you are young and you should be working still 
harder. 

R. K. JAIN : I was waiting for this opportunity. For quite some time 
Lhave been feeling that, I don’t have enough work. I worked quite 
hard in the initial stages but after I have straightened out everything, 
I have nothing much to do. 

B. K. Jatin: People who want to come up in life must always work 
very hard. I used to work very hard when I was your age. 

R. K. Järn : Why don’t you give me more responsibility ? 

B. K. Jatn : Do you think, I have not given you enough ? 

R. K. JAIN : Whatever job you have given me, I have done it well— 
rather too well. I must get more opportunities to show my worth. 

B. K. JAIN : Where is the hurry—Why can’t you bring further improve- 
ments? Certainly there is further scope. 

R. K. Jarn : I feel I am capable of much more and you will agree with 
me that I have proved my capabilities, 

B. K. JAIN : What more do you want ? 

R. K. JAIN : I want greater involvement in all the Engineering units, 
including Marketing. I don’t think, I would like to become only a 
Unit Manager. - 

B. K. Jat : (after pause) Let me think about it. 


MEETING—1-1-68 


Attended by—Mr. B. K. Jain Mr. Talwar 
Mr. Ratan Kumar Jain Mr. Ranganathan 
Mr. B. K. Agarwal Mr. Pinto 


Mr. T. K. Sethi 

It was a very brief meeting. Mr. B. K. Jain announced that Ratan 
would be responsible for looking after the Engincering units progres- 
sively. He further said that he hoped whatever help, assistance and 
guidance his sons needed, it would be provided by all managers. 

There was no further discussion except that Mr. Agarwal said, “I 
will see that Ratan gets to know the inside of the business soon.” 

Mr. Sethi said, “Ratan is a young intelligent person and whatever 
help he needs from me, I will most willingly give.” 

Others only nodded in the affirmative. 

Mr. R,K. Jain said that he was looking forward to working with them 
and he had no doubt that with their cooperation, the performance of 
all Engineering units will improve further. 

Almost ail nodded. 
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Attended by—Mr. R, K, Jain Mr. Talwar 
Mr. B. K. Agarwal ` Mr. Ranganathan 
“Mr. T. K. Sethi Mr. Pinto 


Mr. R.A. Jain described his experiences of the Unit he had operated. 
He described at length various management systems and quantitative 
techniques; and said he had gained many advantages by application of 
those techniques. He wanted that these systems should be gradually 
applied to the whole Corporation. He further said that he had already 
finalised the negotiations for a computer which will be available to 
them within six months. ` 

He said that he would like to bring in greater uniformity and a sys- 
tematic approach to personnel policies, He felt that various units 
were adopting different practices which created conflicts and grievances. 

Mr. Agarwal commented that ‘he had introduced somè excellent sys- 
tems in the marketing operations quite some years back and that they 
were working very well. He mentioned punched-card system and telex 
are examples. 

Mr. Sethi said that he would gladly examine any new method that was 
proposed, Regarding the remarks on personnel policy, he said that 
anything he did was with the approval of the chairman and as such he 
was not aware of any serious deviation from policy within the cor- 
poration. 


MEETING—17-5-68 


Attended by—Mr. R. K. Jain 
Mr. T. K. Sethi 

Mr. R. K. Jain mentioned to Mr. Sethi that some of the systems people 
complained to him that they wete not getting cooperation from the 
officers of his unit. Mr. Sethi told him that he did not know why the 
officers had to go to him and complain to him. This way there would 
be indiscipline in the organization and that he should instruct his offi- 
cers that whenever they had any complaints they should approach him. 
Mr. R. K. Jain requested him that he should extend his full coopera- 
tion to them. Mr. Sethi mentioned to him that let them approach 
him. Mr. R. K. Jain told him that he would tell them. On the next 
day Mr. R. K. Jain called his Industrial Engineer, Cost Accountant, 
and Quality Control Officer and told them that he had talked to Mr. 
Sethi and that they should go and explain to him what facilities they 
wanted from the officers of his unit. After four days, these officers 
reported to Mr. R. K. Jain that Mr. Sethi actually insulted them and said 
that by reading a few books they could not run the organization. Next 
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day Mr. R. K. Jain met Mr. Sethi and asked him whether the officers 
met him. He told him, “Yes, they are young intelligent boys but would 
need lot of experience.” Mr. R. K. Jain told him that they had done 
a good job in another unitand given an opportunity in this unit they 
will be able to do a very good job. Mr. Sethi told Mr. R. K. Jain 
that he would be taking interest in them, 


MEETING—5-7-68 


Attended by—Mr. R. K. Jain 
Mr. B. K. Agarwal 

Mr. R.K. Jain met Mr. Agarwal in his office and told him that he 
would like to explain his plans in detail. He mentioned to him that 
computer was expected very soon and he would like to make a begin- 
ning from the Marketing Department because he considered that there 
Was a great scope. Mr. Agarwal told him that he had never resisted any- 
thing modern provided that was really worthwhile. He further told 
him that he was the first person to introduce punch card system and 
Telex in this organisation even though the management was so tradi- 
tional. He said, “I do not think that at this juncture computer should 
be introduced because it is a very expensive equipment.” Mr. R. K. 
Jain mentioned to him that in all foreign countries computer has been 
found very helpful and effective in management decisions. Mr. Agar- 
wal mentioned to him that he visited foreign countries almost every 
six months and knew a great deal about what was happening in 
foreign countries and he did not think that in this country the time 
was ripe for the computer. Mr. R.K. Jain mentioned to him that 
he had already informed him that he had negotiated about the com- 
puter and that computer would be installed very soon and therefore 
he would be keen to use it in Marketing. Mr. Agarwal told him 
that he would discuss the issue with the chairman frankly and explain 
to him the whole situation and even then if the chairman wished that, 
he would not only agree to the introduction of computer but would 
also extend his full fledged support. Next day Mr. Agarwal men- 
tioned to Mr. R. K. Jain that he had discussed with the chairman 
and that he was asked by him to give you encouragement, He would, 
therefore, extend his full support. Mr. R. K. Jain thanked him. Mr. 
Agarwal further mentioned to him that whatever is done on the 
computer, so far as Marketing was concerned, should be reported to 
him first. Mr, R. K. Jain agreed. 


MEETING*—20-4-69 


Attended by—Mr. R. K. Jain Mr. Ranganathan 
e Mr. Talwar Mr. Pinto 
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Mr. R. K. Jain started by saying that in this meeting the changes 
introduced during the period from 1-3-68 till this date, will be reviewed, 

Mr. R. K. Jain mentioned that in the Units managed by Mr. Talwar, 
Mr. Ranganathan and Mr.,Pinto some progress had been made which 
was agreed to by these managers. But in the case of Marketing Unit antl 
the Unit managed by Mr. Sethi there were several delays and non- 
cooperation on the part of many officers. Mr. Talwar mentioned that it 
was not non-cooperation from the officers but from Mr. Agarwal and 
Mr. Sethi who consideréd themselves as our bosses reporting to higher 
authorities. Mr. Talwar further said, “They can afford to say no to 
you and also have a direct access to the chairman of the company even 
for minor things. There is a complaint from our officers that even 
if the Quality Control officer or the Data Processing officer ate rude 
to them, they could not afford to say anything to them because in that 
case the matter will be referred to you which will spoil their record. 
This weakens our position even though we cooperate.” Mr. Ranga- 
nathan said, “Sir, whatever cooperation you want from us we will give 
you, but Mr. Agarwal and Mr. Sethi should also be cooperative in the 
same manner as we are.” Mr. Pinto said that he agreed with what 
Mr. Talwar had said. 

Mr. Talwar said, “Only the people who do not cooperate get the maxi- 
mum attention from the chairman as well as you. For example, the 
chairman never bothers to meet us. Does the management think that 
Mr. Agarwaland Mr. Sethi are big managers and we are small managers ? 
They can afford to say no and reject any of your ideas whereas we see 
that we cooperate with you.” Mr. R. K. Jain said that he was thankful 
to them for their cooperation but their observations were not correct. 
“The chairman has a high opinion of all of you and I also have very 
high opinion about you.” 


MEETING—25-4-1969 


Attended by—Mr. B. K. Jain—Chairman 
Mr. R. K. Jain 

Mr. R. K. Jain said : “I would like to inform you about my progress, 
We have been able to do good work in the units managed by Messts 
Talwar, Ranganathan and Pinto, but I must frankly confess that I 
have miserably failed in the Marketing units as well as in the unit ma- 
naged by Mr. Sethi. They are very non-cooperative so much so that 
even the other managers have observed this. Frankly, I do not think 
that Mr. Agarwal and Mr. Sethi have accepted me. I feel, I have spoiled 
my image because of them.” Mr. B. K. Jain counselled him that he is 
very young and both Mr. Agarwal and Mr. Sethi have been old and 
loyal to this company and they always considered him (Mr. R. K. Jain) 
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as their son. He should deal with them with respect and should not 
do things which unnecessarily hurt them. He further told him that 
both Mr. Agarwal and Mr. Sethi had mentioned to him that they would 
see that you grow well and he would not doubt their intentions. Mr. 
R. K. Jain told him: “I am supposed to be overall incharge of Engi- 
neering units and therefore I cannot differentiate between Mr. A garwal, 
Mr. Sethi, and others and that they should also show some respect to 
me.” The chairman counselled him: “You cannot treat all people alike. 
You have to recognise differences and that is the art of management, 
If you will cooperate with them, I have no doubt that they would 
coopetate with you fully.” He further told him that his experience 
with both Mr. Agarwal and Mr. Sethi has been one of greatest coopera- 
tion. 


ANNEXURE 


Mr. Sethi 


55 years old with about 35 years service with the Corporation. He joined the company 
as junior engineer and made a very rapid Progress in his career, He had reputation for 
organising ability, capable of meeting difficult targets, a man of wide interests such as, art, 
» Sports, etc. He was known for his charm in personal relations as well as ruth 
lessness in situations where People did not agree with him. He was credited with a pro- 
digious memory as, for example, his knowledge of almost all 10,000 workers by name 

+ working in his unit. 


| He was considered very influential with the chairman of the company. 


Mr, B. K, Agarwal 


He was the Marketing Manager of the whole Engineering Division. He was sixty years 
old and had a Master’s degree from Oxford in literature. He had joined Atlas Corporation 
about 25 years ago with the specific assignment of organising the marketing operations 
of the Division on modern lines. Prior to joining Atlas, he had worked as Markcting 
Executive of a leading foreign firm. 

He was considered to be an extrovert; very fond of talking about himself and his work. 
In contrast to the general Pattern within the company, he believed in dressing in a correct 
business suit, maintaining an uptodate well-furnished office (perhaps the best furnished 
office in the company). He was member of the most exclusive clubs and had acquaint- 
ances with social circles dominated by foreigners. He is reported to have said that he can- 
not deal with “Dhotiwalas.” He depended upon Sales executives of traditional Indian 
background for the domestic marketing and reserved for himself export business which 
enabled him to travel abroad about 4 months inayear, Within the company he was com- 
pared with ag old-time Army Officer who believed that he knows all the answers and the 
test of the people have only to carry Out the instructions, ‘The experience of the subordi- 


Many of his sukprdinates felt compensated for his treatment by the salary increase and 
Promotions that he conferred on them, 


° 
o 
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» Talwar is a Manager of most profitable and modern production unit of the Corporation, 
is 53 years old and has been with the company for about 35 years. He has been a Unit 

w for about 12 years. The unit that he is managing is the only unit which is away 
from the Head Office location. Being away from H.O, most people know him by his ree 
 putation for highest profitability, excellent maintenance of the plant which even after 
) years of operation was considered as a show piece, It was said that he had excellent 
over labour characterised by cordial relationship with different “unions, His 
ial and supervisory group had a great sense of loyalty to him but felt that he was 
very severe task-master. He had taken part in freedom movement and courted impri- 
Sonment in 1942. His relationship with the chairman could Perhaps be best described 
a weciation for very efficient management but not very close in personal relation- 


~ Ranganathan 
e is 38 years old and joined the company 4 years back. He has had his higher technical 


cation from U. K. Prior to joining Atlas Corporation, he was working as Marketing 

> Executive of one ofthe leading companies. He had a reputation of successfully applying 

of the quantitative methods of management control but had not attached much im- 

_Portance to labour relations and personal relations with Managerial and supervisory staff. 
His subordinates described him an “expert on every thing.” 


_ He was 39 years old and joined the Atlas Corporation 6 years ago. He was the Manager 
Of the smallest but specialised production unit, He was a graduate from Harvard specia- 
g in Finance, He was reserved in behaviour and interacted very little with his other 


He was able to achieve fairly satisfactory results through closely directing his _ 
tmental heads, 


4s 28 years old, He is the son of the chairman. After obtaining his Graduate degree 
Engineering from M.LT., he was assigned by his father to manage the smallest produc- 
ton unit after a brief period of 6 months training. 
The chairman had almost written off this unit but at the request of Mr, R, K, Jain he gave 
m full authority to manage the unit in whatever manner he liked. Mr, R. K. Jain 
ected a few specialists from within the company as well as recruited from outside. 
th their assistance, he gradually introduced various quantitative techniques such as Bud- ~ 
y Control, Quality Control, Production Control, Inventory Control, etc, 2 
_ Within a period of one year, this unit started earning profits. K 


After this juncture, he insisted with his father that the scope of his responsibility should 
nlarged., 


isa graduate. He is 53 years old. He had worked in the company undeg the super- 
on of his father before becoming a chairman about 15 years ago. 

Because of his long years of working with the Corporation, he had close contacts and 
Cordial relations with various managers. 


He is held in high esteem both in Government and ‘Trade circles, 
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He is President of various trade and business associations. He travels a lot both with- 
in the country and outside the country, He visits different units of the company about once 
a year. He meets more frequently Mr. B. K. Agarwal and Mr. Sethi. Others, he meets 
once a month in the Managers’ meeting and sometimes on social gatherings. 

He gives his opinions very rarely and doesn’t give an impression of dominating type. 

*The general impression within the company was that Mr. B. K. Jain took greater interest 
in activities outside the company and that the managers were being given a wide scope 
in managing their units. 
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EVERETT E HAGEN 


How Economic Growth Begins ; 
A Theory of Social change - 


| THIS PAPER proposes a theory of how a “traditional”? society becomes 
One in which continuing technical progress (hence continuing rise in 
per capita production and income) is occurring. I shall define a tradi- 
tional state of society in the following section. The hypotheses which 
T present to explain the change from this state to one of continuing 
technological progress may be relevant also to the analysis of other 
types of social change. 

The theory does not suggest some one key factor as causing social 
change independently of other forces. Rather, it presents a general 


the physical environment, social structure, personality,—and culture. 
This does not imply a thesis that almost anything may cause something, 
So that one must remain eclectic and confused. Rather, certain factors 
Seem of especial importance in initiating change, but their influence can 
be understood only by tracing inter-relationships through the society. 
It is implied that general system analysis is a fruitful path to adyance in 
Societal theory. Since presented in brief compass, the model is neces- 
Sarily presented rather starkly here.! 

The purely economic theories of barriers which explain the absence 
of growth seem inadequate. The assumption that the income of en- 


Reprinted by permission from the Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XIX, No.1, pp. 20-34. 


"The model is Presented at greater length in E.F. Hagen, On the Theory of Social C i 
(Homewood, Ilinois : Dorsey Press, 1962). This paper is in essence an abstract of vari- 
Pus chapters of that book, 
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model of society, and deals with interrelationships among elements of 
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tire populations is too low to make saving easy; that markets in low- 
income countries are too small to induce investment; that costly lumps 
of expenditure for transport facilities, power plants, etc., which low- 
income countries cannot provide, are requisite to growth—these and 
telated theories are internally consistent but seem without great rele- 
vance to reality. Empirical study of low-income societies demonstrates 
that the supposed conditions and requirements do not in fact exist or 
are not of great importance. 

Neither are the differences among nations with respect to growth 

_ explained by differences in the degree of contact with the West. Con- 
tact with the technical knowledge of the West is a requisite for growth, 
but forces quite independent of the degree of contact determine whether 
a nation uses that knowledge. The most spectacular example of this 
fact is that among the four great Asian nations, Indonesia and India 
had the most contact with the West during the period 1600-1900, China 
had an intermediate amount, and Japan the least. Moreover, Indo- 
nesia and India experienced the most Western investment, China an in- 
termediate amount, and Japan none whatever until her economic growth 
was already well under way. Yet among the four countries, Japan be- 
gan to develop first, and has developed rapidly; Indonesia is the laggard; 
and if China solves her agricultural problem, her growth will probably 
be faster than that of India. 

These facts suggest some hypotheses which a theory of growth 
should not emphasize. Certain other facts give more positive indi- 
cations of the elements with which a plausible theory must deal. 

Economic growth has everywhere occurred interwoven with poli- 
tical and social change. Lipset and Coleman have demonstrated the 
correlation between economic change and the transition from authori- 
tdrian to “competitive” politics in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and 
the same relationship is found in every country elsewhere that has en- 
tered upon economic growth.? The timing is such that it is clear that 
the economic growth does not occut first and cause the political-social 
change, Rather, the two are mutually dependent. Whatever the forces 
for change may be, they impinge on every aspect of human behavior. 
A theory of the transition of economic growth which does not simul- 
taneously explain political change, or explains it merely as a conse- 
quence of the economic change, is thus suspect. 

One last consideration will serve to lead up to the exposition of the 


x S. Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Democracy : Economic Development and Political 
Legitimacy” American Political Science Review, Vol. 53 (March 1959); G. A, Almond, J. S. 
Coleman et al., The Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton : University Press, 1960). 
Adapting their method slightly, I used it in “A Framework for Analyzing Feonomic and 
Political Change,”’ in R, Asher and others, Development of the Emerging Comtries : An Agenda 
for Research (Washington, D, C, : Brookings Institution, 1962). i l 
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model. It is this : the concept is rather widely held in the West that 
the present low-income societies can advance technically simply by imi- 
tating the technical methods already developed in the West. That con- 
cept is ethnocentric and incorrect. Mere imitation is impossible. A 
productive enterprise or process in the West depends for its efficiency 
on its position in a technical complex of facilities for supplies, services, 
transportation and communication, and on a complex of economic, legal, 
and other social institutions. ‘The management methods which work 
well within the plant and in its relationships to other units, depend on 
a complex of attitudes toward interpersonal relationships which arei 
not closely paralleled by attitudes elsewhere. Whem the process is lifted _ 
out of its complex, to adapt it so that it will function in an underdeve- 
loped economy requires technical and especially social and cultural 
creativity of a high order. 

Requirements for the transition to economic growth, then, are (a) 
fairly widespread creativity—problem-solving ability, and a tendency 
to use it—and (b) attitudes toward manual-technical labor and the phy- 
sical world such that the creative energies are channelled into innovation 
in the technology of production rather than in the technology of art, 
philosophy, politics, or other fields. I believe that exploration of these 
facets of the process of economic growth is a useful approach to a theory 
of social change. i 

What is in point is not widespread genius but a high degree of creati- 
vity in a few individuals and a moderately high level ina larger number. 
I shall suggest reasons to believe that the traditional state of a society is 
associated with a rather low level of creativity among the members of 
the society. Further, the persons in traditional society who ate in a 
position to innovate are the elite—perhaps the lower elite, but certainly 
not the peasants and urban menials. It is well known that being con- 
cerned with tools, machinery, and in general physical processes seems 
demeaning to the elite and is repugnant to them. It seems to me that 
a theory of economic growth must give considerable attention to the 
forces which change those two aspects of personality. 


I. THe STABILITY OF TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 


When I refer to a traditional society I have in mind a traditional agri- 
cultural society, for while there have also been traditional hunting and 
fishing societies and traditional pastoral societies,” they can hardly ac- 
cumulate many artifacts and hence continuing technical progres#is hardly 


‘Industrial socicties will probably also become traditional in time, which is to say that 
technical progress will come to an end, at Icast for a time, 


. 
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possible in them. A traditional agricultural society is of course one 
in which things are done in traditional ways, but two other characteris- 
tics which have been typical of the world’s traditional societies and turn 
out to be essential qualities of the type are also worthy of note here. 
© First, the social structure is hierarchical and authoritarian in all of its 
aspects—economic, political, religious. The existence of an autho- 
titarian hierarchy does not refer merely to a large mass who were sub- 
missive and to a small class who rule. Rather, every individual in a 
traditional hierarchy except perhaps for one or a few at the very apex 
is submissive to authoritarian decisions above him, and in turn e>. r- 
cises authority on persons below him. And this is true even of the low- 
liest peasant, who, as he grows older and becomes a husband, a father, 
and an elder in his village, becomes increasingly an authority in some 
aspects of his social relations. 

Secondly, one’s status in the society is, with little qualification, in- 
herited. One does not earn it; one is born to it. The families of the 
politically dominating groups, who usually also are economically 
powerful landed groups, provide the officers of the armed forces and 
the professional classes as well as the political leaders. Lesser elites 
also perpetuate their status, though with somewhat greater mobility. 

These characteristics of the society as well as its techniques of pro- 
duction are traditional and change very slowly. While the model of a 
completely unchanging traditional society is a construct, an ideal type, 
it is sufficiently relevant to reality to be useful. From the beginning 
of agriculture in the world until say 1600 the traditional state of society 
persisted everywhere except that occasionally, here and there, there 
was a bursting out of the traditional mode fora few hundred years, 
then a lapse back into it, sometimes at the original technica level, some- 
times at a higher one. The present-day transition to economic growth 
is such a bursting out. We must ask, Why has the traditional state 
of society been so persistent? and then, Why have the bursts of change 
occurred? Or at least, Why have the modern bursts of change occur- 
red ? 

_ One condition sometimes suggested as an answer to the first question 
is that the instruments of power were in the hands of the elite. The 
traditional authoritarian hierarchical state persisted, it is suggested, be- 
cause the elite kept the simple folk in subjection by force. This ex- 
planation seems inadequate. It is possible for a small group to keep 
an unwilling ninety-seven per cent of a society in subjection by force 
for a decade or two, or perhaps for a generation or two, though if the 
subjection persists even this long one must ask whether it really was 
entirely unpleasing. But that the masses were kept in subjection pri- 
marily by force for many centuries seems improbable. The author - 
tarian hierarchical traditional social structure must have persisted be- 
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cause submitting to authority above one, as well as exercising authority, 
was satisfying, and secondly because the conditions of life re-created 
personalities, generation after generation, in which it continued to be 
so. 

é 
CREATIVE AND UNCREATIVE PERSONALITY 


To suggest probable reasons why authoritarian social structure was 
satisfying, let me digress to discuss certain aspects of personality. 

Many elite individuals in traditional societies are prevented from 
using their energies effectively in economic development by their re- 
pugnance to being concerned with the grubby material aspects of life. 
The repugnance includes being concerned with the details of running 
a business effectively, as well as performing manual-technical labor— 
“setting their hands drity.’* Often the repugnance is largely uncon- 
scious; the individuals concerned often deny it, because it does not occur 
to them that any middle—or upper—class person anywhere would 
have any more favourable attitude toward engaging in such activity 
than they have. Why does this attitude exist ? 

It is deep-rooted. I would explain it as follows. Every person in any 
society who holds or gains privileged position in life must justify it to 
himself, in order to be comfortable. If he has gained it by his abilities, 
justification is easy. The person who gains it by the accident of birth is 
forced to feel that itis due to him because he is essentially superior to the 
simple folk. Typically, the elite individual in traditional societies feels 
that his innate superiority consists in being more refined than the simple 
folk. One evidence of his greater refinement is that he does not like the 
grubby attention to the material details of life which is one of their 
distinguishing characteristics, However, this attitude may have deve- 
loped historically, once it exists the elite child acquires it from infancy 
or by perceiving the words, the attitudes, the tone of voice of his elders. 
By the time he is six or eight years old, it is deeply bred into his per- 
sonality. 

This attitude alone would not contribute to the lack of innovation in 
social and political fields. Presence of a low level of creativity, how- 
ever, would help to explain absence of innovation in these fields as well 
as in techniques of production. 

The explanation of a low level of creativity and justification for the 
assertion that it exists are more complex. 

One component of creativity is intelligence, and intelligence is in 
part due to biological characteristics. However, although individuals 
differ greatly in inherited intellectual capacity, the best evidence sug- 
gests no reason to assume any appreciable average difference in this 
respect between the individuals of traditional societies aad those of 
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other societies. There are varying degrees of innate intelligence in 
both. Persons in traditional societies are not less creative because they 
are less intelligent. 

A more relevant component is certain attitudes. In formal psycho- 

elogical terms, I would suggest as characteristics central to creativity high 

need (for) achievement, high need autonomy, high need order (though 
this needs further definition), and a sense of the phenomena about one 
as forming a system which is conceptually comprehensible, rather than 
merely being arbitrary external bundles, 

A person who has high need achievement feels a sense of increased 
pleasure (or quite possibly a lessening of chronic anxiety, which is the 
same thing) when he faces a problem or notes a new and irregular 
phenomenon ina field of interest to him; by the pleasure he anticipates 
in using his capacities he is drawn to use his energies to understand and 
master the situation. A person with high need autonomy takes for 
gtanted that when he has explored a situation in an area of interest to 
him, his evaluation of it is satisfactory, He does not think he “knows 
it all’; he seeks ideas; but when he has thus gained a perspective he as- 
sumes that his discriminations and evaluations ate good; he feels no 
anxiety about whether the judgements of other persons differ from his. 
He does not rebel against the conventional view for the sake of rebel- 
ling, but neither does he accept it because it is generally accepted. In 
Rogers’ phrase, the “locus of evaluative judgment is within him.” 

A person with high need autonomy and also high need order, in 
the sense in which I use that phrase here, tolerates disorder without 
discomfort, because sensing that the world is an orderly place, he knows 
that within the disorder there is complex and satisfying order, and he 
is willing to tolerate the disorder, and in fact even enjoys it somewhat, 
until the greater order shall Suggest itself to him. Such a person is 
alert to phenomena which contradict his previous assumptions about 
the scheme of things, for he assumes that he will be able to perceive the 
order implicit in them and thus gain an enlarged understanding of the 
world. In Poincare’s terms, he has a “capacity to be surprised”; in 
Rogers,’ “openness to experience, ”* ‘ 

These characteristics are not fully independent of each other. In 
technical jargon, they may not be orthogonal. This categorization of 
personality therefore does not quite go to the roots of things. But it 
will do for my present purpose, 

This personality complex may be contrasted with one which for the 
moment I shall term merely uncreative. It includes low need achieve- 

= H. Mhderson, cd., Creativity and Its Cultivation (New York : Harper and Bros., 1959), 
p. 76 
: 5 Poincare’s phrase is quoted by Erich Fromm in H, H. Anderson, op. cit., p. 48; Rogers’ 
is at ibid., p. 76 
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ment and need autonomy, high need dependence, high need submission- 
dominance, and a sense of the world as consisting of arbitrary forces. 

If an individual does not trust his own capacity to analyse problems, 
then when he faces a problem, anxiety rises in him. He anticipates 
failure, and avoids problems. He will find comfort in the consensus, 
of a group (not on a majority decision opposed by a minority, for this 
involves a clash of judgment and the necessity of choosing between the 
two judgments). He will find it comfortable to rely on authority for 
guidance—the authority of older men or of the appropriate person in 
the hierarchy of authority and status which is always found in a tradi- 
tional society. He will enjoy having a position of authority himself; 
one reason for this is that if he must make a decision, he can give it the 
sanction of his authority; persons below him, if they in turn find it 
comfortable to rely on authority, will not question his decision, and he 
does not need to feel anxiety lest analysis of it would prove it to have 
been wrong. It is right because a person with the proper authority 
made it. 

A person with such needs will avoid noting phenomena that do not 
meet his preconceptions, for their existence presents a problem, In 
any event, since he senses the world as consisting mainly of arbitrary 
forces, an unexpected phenomenon provides no clue to him. It is sim- 
ply a possible source of failure or danger. 

I shall suggest below that the experiences in infancy and childhood 
which give a person this perception of the world, inculcate rage and 
need aggression in him, but also fear of his own need aggression, and 
therefore anxiety in any situation within his group in which power re- 
lationships are not clearly defined and conflict leading to aggressiveness 
might occur. Hence he likes a clearly defined structure of hierarchical 
authority, in which it is obviously proper for him to submit to some- 
one above him or give orders to persons below him, without clash of 
judgment. In addition, his need aggression also causes him to feel 
pleasure in dominating those below him—his children, his juniors, his 
social inferiors, 

Thus there are dual reasons why the authoritarian hierarchy is satis- 
fying. It is appropriate to give this personality type not merely the 
negative label “uncreative” but also the positive one “authoritarian.” 
> While it is evident that these two personality types exist, to this point 
it is purely an assumption that authoritarian personality is typical in 
traditional societies. One reason for thinking that this is true is that 
this hypothesis explains many things about traditional societies which 
otherwise are puzzling. It explains, for example, why many persons 


ay l a r 
It is not congruent in all respects with the one portrayed by Adorno and associates in 
The Authoritarian Personality. r 
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in traditional societies not only follow traditional methods, but scem to 
cling almost compulsively to them, even though to an outsider trial of 
a new method seems so clearly to their advantage. It explains why the 
method of decision of local problems in so many traditional societies 
is byconsensus of the village elders, through a long process of finding 
a least-common-denominator solution on which all can agree, rather 
than by majority vote. It explains, too, why authoritarian social and 
political systems have persisted in such societies for such long periods. 

That a hypothesis explains a number of phenomena which are other- 
wise puzzling is a strong reason for accepting it. However, there is 
also more direct reason for believing that authoritarian personality is 
unusually prevalent in traditonal societies. This reason lies in the exis- 
tence of some evidence that childhood environment and childhood 
training in traditional societies are of the kind which tend to produce 
such personality. 

Perhaps the factor which is most important in determining whether 

childhood environment will be such as to cause the formation of crea- 
tive personality or such as to cause the formation of authoritarian per- 
sonality is the opinions of the parents concerning the nature of infants 
and children. Suppose that the parents take for granted that infants 
are organisms which, while delicate and in need of protection for a 
a time, have great potentials; organisms which as they unfold will deve- 
lop capacity for understanding and managing life. A mother who 
regards this as an axiomatic fact of life will if she is sensible take pre- 
cautions to keep her child’s explorations of the world around him from 
causing harm or alarm to him, but she will let him explore his world 
and will watch with interest and pleasure as his muscular capacities 
develop, his range of activity expands, and he accomplishes in endless 
succession the hundreds of new achievements which occur during in- 
fancy and childhood. ; 
‘ His repeated use of his new physiological capacities, as they unfold, 
is from his viewpoint problem solving—intensely interesting problem 
solving. Assume that it is successful because his mother has taken 
safeguards so that he will not fall out of his crib, cut himself, break 
the glassware, fall down stairs, etc., and because his mother offers 
advice and restraint when necessary. Assume, however, that his 
venturings do not meet repeated restraint, because his mother trusts 
his developing capacities and does not check his every step. Then he 
will repeatedly feel joy at his own successful problem solving and 
pleasure in his mother’s pleasure. There will be deeply built into him 
the pattern that initiative is rewarded, that his judgment is adequate, 
that solving problems is fun. 

Tf his mother wants him to be self-reliant, presses him to do things 
as soon as his capacities have developed, usually refuses to let him lapse 
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into babyhood after he has gained capacities, and shows displeasure when 
he does not do things for himself, then the stimulus of her displeasure — 
when he does not show initiative will be combined with that of her 
pleasure when he does so. I have mentioned only his mother. During 
the first year or more of his life, her attitude is the most importafit one 
in his life; after that the attitude of his father (and also that of his sib- 
lings) toward his behavior will also be important. 

Suppose, alternatively, that the child’s parents have as a part of their 
personalities the judgment that children are fragile organisms without 
much innate potential capacity to understand or manage the world. 
Then during the first two years or so of life the mother is apt to treat 
the child over-solicitously, and to shield him somewhat anxiously from 
harm. In doing so, unintentionally she also keeps the child from using 
his unfolding initiative. The use of initiative comes to alarm him, 
because it alarms her. ‘Then, after these first few years of life, when 
the parents think the child is old enough to be trained, parents with the 
view that children are without much potential inner capacity train the 
child by a continual stream of commands and instructions concerning 
what is good to do and not good to do, the proper relationships to 
them and to others, and in general how he should live. Exercise of 
initiative on his part frequently brings alarm and displeasure and hence 
causes him anxicty. He can avoid anxiety only by passively obeying 
the instructions of these powerful persons so important in his life. 
The instructions will often seem arbitrary to him, and the repeated 
frustration of his initiative will create anger in him. He will repress 
it, but this does not mean that it disappears. 

The practices and attitudes of older siblings and playmates who have 
been brought up under the same influences will provide models which 
in various ways will reinforce the same lesson. 

The impact of these parental attitudes on the child may be reinforced 
by certain related attitudes of the parents. The existence of any child 
restricts the freedom of his parents, and interferes with their relations 
to each other. Moreover, the child exerts a will independent of theirs, 
and they are not always sure that they can control him. If the parents, 
especially the mother, are relaxed confident people, they will not be 
disturbed by these problems. Suppose, however, that they are some- 
what anxious persons who feel that they themselves do not understand 
the world (as they are apt to feel if their own childhood was like that 
which I have just described). ‘Then their child may repeatedly make 
them anxious, and unconsciously they may hate him for causing them 
anxiety and also interfering with their freedom. The child is sure to 
Sense their hostility; it will both make him more afraid to venture and 
increase his pleasure in venting his frustration by controlling some- 
one below him later in life, — r 

F.74 
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Exposure to the one or the other of these parental attitudes will have 
an impact on the child through infancy and childhood, but for brevity 
I shall mention specifically only the most conspicuous manifestation, 
that during the “period of infantile genitality,” which usually occupies 
about the fourth and fifth years of life. At this age a boy knows that 
he is a male, like his father, and that he will become big, like his father, 
and he begins to wonder whether he can successfully rival his father. 
Specifically, be becomes a rival of his father for his mother’s attentions. 
If his father and mother are perceptive and understanding persons, 
they will accept him into their fellowship and let him gain an adequate 
degree of the feminine attention he needs. However, without 
anxiety or arbitrariness, they will teach him that he can postpone 
his demands when the circumstances require it, and need not feel 
anxiety at the postponement. He will learn, as before, that onc’s 
initiative must be judicious, and he will also reinforce powerfully 
the earlier lesson that the exercise of his initiative is safe and brings 
pleasure. 

If the father is weak and the mother is not arbitrary and somewhat 
rejecting, the son may gain his mother’s attentions not because his 
parents understand his needs and meet them but because his father gives 
up at the boy’s aggressive persistence. In this case too the son will learn 
that initiative is successful, though he will learn it with overtones of 
anxiety. 

Suppose, however, that the parents doubt their own ability to manage 
problems, and, having no faithin the capacities of children, regard the 
boy’s initiative as a danger rather than a valuable attribute. Then they 
will be disturbed by the boy’s emerging rivalry with his father during 
the period of infantile sexuality, will resent the boy’s encroachment, 
and will “put the boy in his place.” The experience will reinforce the 
anxiety and alarm that the boy felt earlier at the exercise of initiative. 
It will also reinforce the anger that the boy felt earlier at his parents’ 
arbitrary restrictions, and since he cannot vent his anger at his parents, 
there is apt to build up in him an unformed desire to exercise arbitrary 
authority himself, and lord it over someone under him, later in life— 
just as the college freshman humiliated by hazing at the hands of sopho- 
mores often waits his turn to vent his humiliation on the new freshmen 
the next year. 

The impact of the one or other type of parental personality on girls 
during this period is not quite parallel to that on boys, because of the 
different sexual role which girls have already learned. The differences 
will not,be discussed here. i 

In these ways, creative or authoritarian personality is formed. There 
are many other aspects to the process, and many other aspects of 
authoritariah and creative personalities, which cannot be discussed 
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here.” This brief discussion will, I hope, give the general flavor of 
both the personality types and the process which forms them. 

I think that the reader may already have realized that the parental 
attitudes which lend to create authoritarian personality in the children 
are themselves components of authoritarian personality in the parente. 
That is, persons in whom authoritarian personality was created by the 
circumstances of their childhoods are apt to have such a view of life 
that they will in turn create an environment which will cause authoritarian 
personalities to appear in their children. The type, like most other 
personality types, tends to be self-perpetuating. 

It is of great importance, then, that the scattered evidence which is 
available suggests that precisely the sort of childhood environment and 
training sketched above as conducive to the emergence of authoritarian 
personality is the sort prevalent in traditional societies. Fairly inten- 
sive sketches of childhood environment in Burma by Hazel Hitson’ and 
in Java by Hildred Geertz,® and more fragmentary sketches relating to 
many Latin societies, indicate that in all of these cases childhood envi- 
ronment is precisely of this type. These sketches refer primarily to the 
simple folk, but there is some empirical evidence to suggest that they 
are true of personality and childhood environment among the elite as 
well, 


And there is even more convincing evidence that various of the 
conspicuous characteristics of authoritarian personality are present 
in many traditional societies in Latin America and Asia. Though 
our knowledge concerning African countries is more limited, they 
are probably present in those countries as well. Hence it seems 
likely that ‘a low level of creativity is also characteristic of such 
societies, 

Presumably this personality type developed initially because the every 
day phenomena of the physical world were bewildering to unscientific 
man. Convinced of his inability to fathom the world, man began to 
protect his children zealously when they were infants and then train 
them minutely in the way in which they should behave to be safe. 
And so authoritarian personality appeared and perpetuated itself. 
Repugnance to concerning oneself with the humble material matters of 
life and with manual-technical labor also appeared among the elite, 


7 For example, models are important in personality formation, and it is of interest to ask 
where the son of a weak father obtains models of successful behavior. There are several 
Possibilitics, ‘This and other complexities must be passed over here. 

$ “Family Patterns and Paranoidal Personality Structure in Boston and Burma” (Ph. D. 
dissertation, Radcliffe College, April 1959). 

? The Javanese Family (New York : Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1955) and “The Vocabulary 
of Emotion : A Study of Javanese Socialization Processes,” Paehiatry, Vol. XXU (Aug. 
1959), pp. 225-37, 4 
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in the way sketched earlier in this essay, and tended to perpetuate 
itself, 


” m Socrar) CHANGE 


How, then, did social change ever occur and technological progress 
and economic development ever begin ? r 

Study of a number of countries in which there has occurred a transi- 
tion from a traditional state to continuing economic development sug- 
gests that an important factor initiating change was some historical shift 
which caused some group or groups of the lesser elite, who previously 
had had a respected and valued place in the social hicrarchy, to feel that 
they no longer were respected and valued. This derogation in some 
societies consisted of explicit indication of contempt for the functions 
or position of the lesser elite, in others of behavior by a new higher elite 
which seemed immoral, unmanly, or irreligious to the groups below 
them, and thus indicated contempt for the moral standards of the lesser 
elite. 

T shall omit the example of England, which is complex and difficult 
to mention briefly, and shall refer briefly to high-lights of three other 
examples. In the 1650's the Tsar of Russia and Patriarch of Moscow, 
to attain diplomatic ends by adopting Greek practices, ordered certain 
changes in the ritual of the Orthodox church which the faithful felt to 
be heretical and to endanger their souls. There followed conflict and 
persecution, in waves of varying severity, even down to 1900. The 
Old Believers, who were the victims of this withdrawal of respect for 
their status in the society, were prominent in economic development 
in Russia in the nineteenth century. Concerning the twentieth, I have 
no information, 

In Japan the feudal group known as the Tokugawa, who gained na- 
tional power in 1600, imposed a peace which deprived the samurai of 
their traditional function; imposed rigid distinctions among social clas- 
ses which had the effect of relegating the so-called “wealthy peasants,” 
descendants of the lesser elite, to the rank of peasant; and to some extent 
demeaned other feudal groups, the so-called outer clans, It was the 
lesser samurai and wealthy peasants, apparently especially of the outer 
clans, who were the innovators in Japan’s industrial revolution. 

In Colombia, in the 1530’s the Spanish settled on a high plateau 
around Bogota and in the valleys around Cali and Medellin. Through 
historical., developments I shall not sketch, during the next two 
centuries the settlers of the other two areas came to look down on 
those in Antioquia, the valley around Medellin. The social friction 
continues to’the present; and the Antioquenos have been the leaders 
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in economic innovation out of all proportion to their numbers in the 
population. 

I shall call such events “withdrawal of status respect” from the group 
no longer accorded its old place. It is important to note that the si- 
tuation is one in which a group of the elite once had full status respecte 
and later lost it. What are the results ? Let me speculate concerning 
them. 

I suggest that among the adults of the first generation so affected, 
the reaction is anger and anxiety. Their children, however, seeing that 
their parents’ role in life causes anxiety, do not find it a fully satisfying 
model. Alternative roles are in general not open to them, and so they 
respond by repressing somewhat within themselves their parents’ values 
—by ceasing to have any role values with the same clarity and intensity 
their parents did. ‘The process, I suggest, is cumulative in successive 
generations, and in the second or third or fourth generation there ap- 
pears pronounced “normlessness,” shiftlessness, anomie, or, in Merton’s 
term, retrcatism. It can be observed, for example, in Negroes of the 
southern United States, American Indians on any reservation, first and 
second generation immigrants, and colonial subjects.” Historical re- 
cords suggest that it also characterized the Antioquenos, the samurai, 
and the Old Believers. 

‘There is reason to suspect that retreatism affects men more than women 
because of the differences between the normal social roles of the sexes. 
After several generations, then, there will appear men who are retreatist 
and weak, but women who are less so. ‘The women will probably feel 
some pity for their children’s lot in life, and will cherish them tenderly. 
But, reacting to the ineffectiveness of their husbands, the women will 
have an intense desire that their sons shall be more effective, and will 
respond with delight to each achievement in infancy and boyhood. 
During the period of infantile sexuality, the boy will win in the rivalry 
with his father, both because his initiative pleases his mother and 
because his father is weak. 

Obviously not all home environments in some generation of a group 
of the lesser elite from whom status respect has been withdrawn will be 
like this, but it is plausible to believe that some such environment will 
appear occasionally, or even fairly often. Some combinations and in- 
tensities of such maternal attitudes, combined with weakness in the 
father, provide an almost ideal environment for the formation of an 
anxious driving type of creativity. 

Where a considerable degree of creativity is inculcated, but the an- 

. 
10 In groups who are not of the lower elite, but instead are of the“simple folk,” the later 
reaction may be not creative innovation but violent social revolt. For lack of space, that 
branch of the theory cannot be expounded here. r 
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xiety is great, a variant type of individual may appear, one who gives 
himself security by being traditional and authoritarian in most aspects 
of his behavior, and then dares to be bold and creative in some other 
aspect. Henry Ford was such a person, as was J. Pierpont Morgan. 

+ And this type has been important in economic development in Japan, 
the Soviet Union, and Germany. 

Thus, I suggest, there gradually emerges a group of individuals, 
creative, alicnated from traditional values, driven by a gnawing burn- 
ing drive to prove themselves (to themselves, as well as to their fellows ) 
secking for an area in which to do so, preferably also one in which in 
some symbolic way they can vent their rage at the elites who have caused 
their troubles, Morcover, their (perhaps unconscious) rage at the -toup 
disparaging them will cause them to turn against some of the values 
of the group disparaging them. ‘The fact that the disparaging group, 
in the cases cited above, was traditional, is one of the reasons why the 

i group rejected traditional values and turned to innovation. 

What they turn to will be determined in part by the models they 
find during their childhood somewhere in their history or their 
folklore or the tales their elders tell them of the life around them, 
and in part by the objective opportunities of the world around 
them. In the modern world, to few socially rebellious groups 
of traditional societies will any other road to power, recognition, and 
proof to onself of one’s ability seem as inviting as economic prowess, 
and creative individuals in most such groups will become economic 
innovators. In the cases of England, Japan, and Colombia, which 
I have examined in some detail, such groups have provided a dispropor- 
tionate share of the leaders in the transition to economic growth. 

A word is in point concerning the complexity of the situation in 
colonial socictics. Here there has been rather harsh withdrawal of 
Status respect, but by invading groups from the West who became colo- 
nial conquerors. These groups have no traditional but “modern” 
values toward manual-technical work. The tendency of disparaged 
groups to reject the values of the disparaging group may cause them to 
reject engaging their energies in the occupations of the conquerors. 
Thus even though they desire to gain symbols of economic power, an 
additional emotional block is put in the way of the indigenous elite 
becoming effective industrialists. This fact may explain some of the 
ambivalence and erratic behavior sometimes manifested. 

The theory some of whose central points have been sketched so briefly 
above proceeds in broad sweeps, and of course is subject to a corres- 
ponding, margin of error. It seems plausible to me because it is inter- 
nally consistent and because it explains many aspects of social, political, 
and economic behavior in low-income countries for which no other very 
logical explanation seems available, 
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correct it docs not follow that economic growth will succeed 
re certain rather special historical conditions have existed. 
ces of modern history have caused social tensions among the 

s of low-income societies themselves, by virtue of which 
ce of withdrawal of status respect has existed among the 
ous social classes of almost all of them, and what values various 
are alienated from or draw to is confused and uncertain. How- 
tional personality is clearly appearing, in varying degree. 
ve for security, sclf-reassurance, and power will surely lead 
nnoyational individuals to technological innovation, though 
ly within social forms differing from those of the West. 


KAMLA CHOWDHRY 


Organizational Change as a Genera- 
tional Problem* 


I plan to-discuss the problem of generational conflict in manage- 
ment from three points of view : first, the life phase at which the 
young manager enters his first job; second, the implications of 
conceptual knowledge that the young manager acquires, as dis- 
tinct from competence based on experience acquired by the older 
generation of managers; and third, the rate of obsolescence of 
knowledge and its implications to generational relationship, 

In this paper, I shall focus on what we, the older generation, can 
learn from the young. They, of course, have things to learn from 
us too. I hope, but my focus is on our learning from their ‘“‘feed- 
back.” Without accepting everything they say about their experi- 


ences as gospel truth, I hope we can listen and understand what 
they are trying to tell us. 


THE LIFE PHASE oF A YouNG MANAGER 


THE YOUNG MANAGERS I have in mind are in the age group of 20 to 
25 years, have gone through 16 to 18 years of education, and are phy- 
sically, psychologically, socially, and vocationally ready to assume the 
adult role, They. are intelligent, and many in their school and college 


* Reprinted by permission from Management of Conflict (Ahmedabad ; Indian Institute of 
Management), 1969, 
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days held leadership positions. Even in choosing to come for post- 
graduate training in management they were secking what was appro- 
priate at their life phase—an intellectually challenging environment and 
the opportunity to prove their worth, Let me quote from a few of, 
them. 

Ganesh, at the age of 21, joined a firm of auditors, Regarding his 
two years in the firm he said : 


From the beginning I was not satisfied withthe typeof work. Mostly 
the job consisted of making routine checks, calculations, and tabu- 
lations. My boss, who was an elderly chartered accountant and 
had spent a life time on such work, used to assure me that after two 
to three years I would get an opportunity to finalize accounts and 
prepare financial statements. .. .These two years were the unhappiest 
of my life. 


There is a generational gap in the way time is perceived by the two 
generations. At the age of 21, two to three years of one’s life seem a 
great deal. To the older accountant, two to three years was a short 
period to appease Ganesh. Young people have a much greater focus 
on the present than on the future. 

After two years, when Ganesh could stand the boredom of office work 
no more, he resigned. Ganesh, in a sweeping gesture of leaving a way 
of life behind, left not only his job butalso his home and the city he 
lived in. Describing his feelings at this time he said: 


I felt a great sense of relief when I chucked that clerical position. y My 
disposition became more cheerful; and for the first time I felt indc- 
pendent; staying in a hostel and managing my affairs exhilarated me. 


There are many young men like Ganesh. Itis important for us to 
understand what these young men are trying to tell us. One of the needs 
that these young men express at this stage of their life cycle is for some 
degree of autonomy and independence. All over the world there is 
an increasing tendency in the sub-culture of the young to seek greater 
independence and autonomy. Long periods of schooling have pro- 
longed the adolescence and the youths’ dependency. At this stage of 
their life cycle they search for an organization which promises them an 
adult role and a man’s work. Take the example of Kirti. 


"At the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, a study was undertakeg to under- 
stand the problems of young people. The students were asked to write about their deve- 
lopmental phases with special reference to the vocational development, Subsequently, inter- 
views varying from one to several hours were held with each student. Subsequent quo- s 
tations in this article are from the interviews and statements given by the students. 


HS af 
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Kirti came froma poor family, was hard working, and was a first class 
student. Most of his education was financed by scholarships or part- 
time work he did whenever he could. At 21, after M. Sc., he was 
selected by the Public Service Commission for a job in a public sector 
organization. The father was against Kirti’s leaving their home town. 
Kirti, however, felt he was now grown up and an adult. Let us look 
at Kirti’s attempt to be an adult and the beginnings of his first job: 


He (father) bid me farewell after preaching me that I shall not trust 
strangers in matters of eating, I shall be a vegetarian and pursuc a 
good character. But at the age of 21, I felt I knew what was good 
for me and what was not. 


Kirti was a good son, but he needed a greater degree of independence 
than he would find living at home. So Kirti left his parents and his 
home town. He said, “I became an independent person.” Here again 
there is a sense of breaking with the past and the hope of becoming an 
independent person. 

Kirti worked in a public sector organization for three years. About 
his work, he said : 


The routine job brought me boredom. I wanted to do something 
stimulating and creative. I was ina bureaucratic system, a system I 
began to despise. i 


A bright engineer was about to become part of the “brain-drain.” 
At 24, he applied for a job in Canada and left his job and his country. 

These are not stray examples; they are typical of many of our intelli- 
gent young men—men who aspire for independence and achievement, 
men who are willing to work hard and prove their worth. There is a 
story these experiences tell us of the generational gap. The older gene- 
tation of managers seem to behave like fathers—perhaps good fathers 
who want to teach their children what is good for them, but find it difi- 
cult to acknowledge that children grow up and at 21 of so are ready fo 
assume adult responsibilities. Independent young men under such 
circumstances prefer to leave their homes and seek their future else- 
where so that they can be treated as adults. 

In jobs too, when young men find they are not treated as adults and 
are given minor jobs under supervision, they leave their jobs hopefully 
to find more challenging opportunities elsewhere. The older gene- 
ration—fathers and managers—sees the young manager asa child who 
is unable to fend for himself and needs looking after as a young son. 

In the process of becoming an adult, the young person has to con- 
front and to resolve in some fashion his strivings towards autonomy 
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and a re-arrangement of his relationships with adult figures. The re- 
arrangement of relationships means a much greater de: ree of mutuality. 
Thus the young are willing to take the adults seriously if the adults are 
willing to take them more seriously. If mutuality between the genera- 
tions is to be established, the young need to feel that they can contribute 
seriously to the adult world. - 

Young managers like Ganesh and Kirti, who have unusual abilities 
and competence, need opportunities of exercising initiative, of indepen- 
dence, and of assuming responsibility. ‘There is a serious generational 
gap. The older generation wants the young managers to be on the 
learning end a year or more and to start work on simple jobs. They 
want to help and to guide the young in solicitous ways. The young 
managers, on the other hand, believe that they have been trained long 
enough, are equipped with concepts and techniques, and are ready for 
Opportunities to apply their knowledge and to demonstrate their poten- 
tial. They argue that if they are to be men, they need to be given adult 
responsibility. 

Perhaps, one of the first steps in resolving the generational conflict 
in management is to understand the problems of young people, espe- 
cially the problems of the young manager trying to prove his worth and 
his adulthood. If the older generation of managers hopes to contribute 
to the development of a mature new generation of managers, they must 
understand the life phase at which the young manager enters the orga- 
hization. Increasingly, organizations will have to create conditions for 
the exercise of initiative and a greater degree of independence in the 
work situation. 


KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE 


During the last few decades there has been considerable growth in 
knowledge, concepts, and new techniques that facilitates the under- 
standing and solution of management problems. This growth in know- 
ledge has been in many areas in which decisions previously were made 
on the basis of experience and intuition. ‘The knowledge gap between 
the generations is essentially based on the structure of knowledge that 
cach has acquired. The young managers on the whole are better equip- 
ped with conceptual and analytical tools, whereas the older managers 
are better equipped with mature judgment and other intuitive qualities 
acquired from long and sometimes painful experience. The conflict 
of generations arises when the difference in the two types of knowledge 
1S not sufficiently realized. 

The difference in the two kinds of knowledge can be seen by con- 
trasting the skills of the scientist with those of a carpenter. A skillful 
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carpenter, who works with many different kinds of woods, acquires a 
a gteat deal of experience and “acquaintance” with the properties of 
wood. Because of his experience, he knows how different woods would 
behave in different conditions. He has no analytical knowledge about 
the properties of wood or of their response to different pressures and 
fémperature controls. Without it he can still exercise his skills, but 
the exercise of his skills would be limited to familiar wood. If he 
comes acroos some very unusual wood, he may refuse to work on it 
because it is not a part of his experience. Knowledge based on experi- 
ence and familiarity has its limitations. 

Let me give another example indicating the difference between practice 
based on conceptual knowledge and practice based on “knowledge of 
acquaintance.” When people designed and built water pumps before 
Galileo, their pumps could raise water up to approximately 34 feet. In 
designing and building pumps these people were not applying any 
knowledge about the weight of air. Such knowledge did not exist. 
But with the growth of conceptual knowledge in physics, new and 
better pumps could be made, and water could be made to rise much 
higher than 34 feet. 

Knowledge of the analytical properties of wood, or knowledge of the 
weight of air, does not by itself lead to more skilful practice or better 
pumps. But a working base in conceptual analytical thinking very soon 
leads to better formulation of problems, to better decisions, and to 
more skilful behaviour. 

Let me illustrate the kind of generational conflict that arises when 
young managers try to apply their conceptual knowledge and question 
long-established practices based on experience. 

Vinay, 24 years old, joined an established and reputed manufacturer 


of industrial chemicals in Calcutta. He described his initial work ex- 
perience as follows : 


I was accorded excellent treatment at the head office, where I under- 
went induction training. ... I was asked to work on the costing sys- 
tem of the equipment factory. ....I was not very well received by 
the works accountant and the assistant works accountant... . They 
did not tell me much.... What I learnt about the existing costing 
system from them was a vague outline and nothing more. Í 


After a great deal of hard work, Vinay completed his study of the 
existing system. Subsequently, after considerable discussion with the 
works accountant and the assistant works accountant, Vinay suggested 
how the costing system could be improved to provide more accurate 


data for control purposes required by top management. He proposed 
changes in fve areas of the costing system. 
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According to Vinay the allocation of costs in the existing system was 
d more on hunches than on any scientific method. Vinay’s recom- 
sndations were rejected. The reasons put forward for rejecting the 
mmendations were : $ 

*It is not necesary to change the system as we have been working 
© with it successfully for so many years. « 
*It is not necessary to have such accurate data. 

“*These are bookish suggestions and are not possible to implement 
> practically. 

The way Vinay percieved the generational gap and the generational 


They were old-timers and had risen from the ranks. The system 
they knew was outdated. They had not kept pace with the changing 
technology, so they were unable to appreciate the sophisticated 
= tools and new concepts. 

My age and experience were vety much less than theirs. Apart 
from this I had studied the costing system for four weeks and had. 
come out with improvements. They could not reconcile themselves 
with this situation. It hurt their ego. 


Vinay had believed that in a rational organization facts would speak 
for themselves. But facts when spoken by young managers to older 
managers do not always speak for themselves. They require inter- 
_ Preters and in-betweens and “soothers of feelings.” z 
© This little example sums up a multiplicity of problems related to gene- 
rational conflict in management—confrontation between a conceptual 
approach to the solution of problems and successful experience; the 
ar and insecurity of recognizing obsolescence of practice, especially 
when acquired after long personal experience; the difficulty of accepting 
new ideas from young people; and the implications of reversal of roles 
~ (who guides whom ?). Sensitive top managers recognize these pro- 
_blems and are attemping to find peaceful solutions between the “concept 
wallahs” and the “experience wallahs.” It seems to me that in the 
very near future management thinking and orientation will undergo 
-a revolution comparable to the Copernican revolution of the 16th cen- 
o tury. At that time the earth was regarded as a fixed point around which 
“the sun revolved. This is what common sense and observation indi- 
ted. Copernicus, however, suggested anew conceptual way of think- 
g. Although his thinking ran counter to first-hand experience and 
_ Observation, it did help to explain more facts systematically, ‘The con- 
= Ceptual thinking of Copernicus was viewed with alarm and,consterna- 
tion. Not only did his thinking contradict “conventional wisdom,” 
_ but in the process, it dethroned earth and consequently man from a cen- 
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tral to a peripheral position. Darwin did the same. Man, who until 
then had been considered made in the image of God, was dethroned and 
became merely an extension of the evolutionary concept. There was 
a great outcry against Darwin and Copernicus in their day. Concepts 
which threaten the importance of man ate not easily acceptable. 

» The Copernican revolution in management is also likely to meet with 
resistance. First-hand observation and experience, which have been 
extremely useful, are no longer sufficient to explain the wide range 
of events. Those equipped with conceptual knowledge are likely to 
explain and deal with a wider range of phenomena. And for those 
managers who might be dethroned from a central position in the manage- 


ment system, I would like to quote my teacher Prof. Fritz Roethlisber- 
ger: 


The history of civilization has shown that when man has divested 
himself of egocentricity and anthropomorphism he has become not 
Only mote effective but also more moral, mature and civilized as well. 
In the same manner I believe that the more the executive can accept 
gracefully the fact that the organization does not revolve solely around 
him, the better executive he will become. When he begins to mea- 
sure things from many different points of view and not only his own, 
what at first may feel like the beginning of his end will become the 


beginning of a new adventure and his gtowth into professional com- 
petence,? 


The generational conflict will be minimized when thete is a shift in 
emphasis from experience-based knowledge to conceptual-based know- 
ledge. The weight of history is in this direction. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


An essential feature of the Present society is the rate and complexity 
of change. ‘The obsolescence of knowledge is the most characteristic 
feature of our times. This means that knowledge and experience gained 
10 years ago is no longer relevant to the events and problems of today. 
Jerome Wiesner of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology said re- 
garding the education of engineers ; y 


Although it was possible to train an engineer twenty-five years ago 


2 Fritz Roethlisberger, Man-in-Organization (Cambridge, Mass 


1968), p. 218, 


: Harvard t niversity Press, 
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on the assumption that his skills would be useful for most, if not all, 
of his professional life, such an approach to engineering education is 
altogether unrealistic today. ‘Ten years is perhaps the longest time 
a typical research or design engineer can expect to be effective today 
without a continuing education or a major effort to refurbish and up-® 
date this basic and his specialized professional skills. So it is not 
surprising that the demand in some of the main technical fields for the 
most recent graduates of the better engineering schools exceeds the 
demand for experienced men with, unavoidably, more dated academic 
training.® 


If we accept that in management also there has been an enormous 
growth of knowledge and that many of the earlier assumptions and 
ideas have become obsolete, several very significant implications arise 
regarding the relationship of generations. The change may mean that 
younger managers may know more about their specializations; they will 
demand higher salaries, a more egalitarian organization structure, and 
a different relationship with top management. Again, organizations will 
have to make a major effort to refurbish and update the basic and specia- 
lized skills of their older and senior managers. 

If we look realistically at the world today, we realize that the problems 
of teaching and learning have changed radically. The vertical trans- 
mission of knowledge by the experienced person to the young and 
inexperienced person is no longer a one-way traffic. This was the system 
of transmitting “accumulated wisdom” when societies were stable with 
little change. But ina world full of new knowledge, with all the mo- 
dern devices of communication, vertical transmission has to be supple- 
mented by a lateral transmission of knowledge. Anyone who teaches 
another individual can do so only if he is in touch with new knowledge. 
Senior managers must, not once but several times in their life span, get 
acquainted with the steady stream of new knowledge—and this is largely 
accomplished laterally through management development programmes. 
In the USA, I believe 10 years is considered long enough to produce 
a ‘generational gap in management. There are more executives who 
are sponsored to programmes than there are graduate students in uni- 
versities, The concept of obsolescence is well understood in Indian 
industry; its boundaries, however, need to be extended to include not 
only machines and products but managerial skills of decision-making. 

If we do not recognize the rate at which there is obsolescence of know- 
ledge and obsolescence of our ideas and skills, there is bound to be gene- 
rational conflict. Obsolescence really means living bchind the present, 


3 Jerome B. Wiesner, “Education for Creativity in the Sciences,” Dardalus, XCIV, 3 (Sum- 
mer 1965), p. 527. 
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a break with the past and acceptance of new ideas and new ways of 


doing things. 


i 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The rapid expansion of the scientific, technical, and managerial field 
and the rapid rate of change within them has produced many puzzling 
and vexing problems for society at large and for the many established 
institutions of society. The profusion of new concepts. and theories 
has meant a much longer period of training and education. Young men, 
instead of starting to be useful to their communities and societies from 
the age of 12 or 16 or thereabouts, have to wait till their late twenties. 
Young managers at 23-25 years of age are impatient to end their de- 
pendent role and assume the responsibilities of adulthood. Because 
of the stage in the life cycle at which the young managers enter 
their first job, the need for autonomy, initiative, and challenging 
Opportunities is more acute than in the earlier days of the apprentice 
manager. 

Our trained young men form a very vital resource. We need to re- 
cognize and appreciate this resource with all its problems, and provide 
our youth with adequate opportunities to be more productive. Not 
only must they learn to adapt to existing systems and practices, but the 
organization has to be seriously determined to accommodate their skills. 
The government, industry, and business of tomorrow will need mana- 
gers and administrators equipped to deal with the complex problems of 
the new society. 

The new managers will need strong support because there will be a 
generational conflict. Many notions based on experience and many 
aspects of what Galbraith calls ‘conventional wisdom’ will have to be 
given up. And although there may be conflict between the generations, 
between the supporters of conceptual knowledge and experience-based 
knowledge, the alternative is clear and Supported by the weight of 
historical evidence. To refuse to establish a new managerial climate 
is the beginning of the end. In 1912 Whitehead made this observation 
concerning the importance of trained intelligence : 


In conditions of modern life, the rule is absolute, the race which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed. . . Today we maintain our- 
selves. Tomorrow science (knowledge) will have moved forward 
one mere step, and there will be no appeal from the judgement which 
will then be pronounced on the uneducated.4 


4 Ibid., p. 537. 
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Fortunately for us, our government and industry have started recog- 
nizing this fact. And although the going may be rough, there is no 
other alternative. ; a mA 

With the growth of knowledge there is obsolescence not only about 
the material bases of our society but, as Wiesner points out, “obsoles,, 
cence of much of the specialized training of the manpower that sustains 
the system.” With the rate of obsolescence, Margaret Mead has sug- 
gested “the whole teaching-and-learning continuum which once was 
tied in an orderly and productive way to the passing of generations and 
the growth of achild into a man—this whole process has exploded in our 
faces. Yet even as we try to catch hold of and patch up the pieces, we 
fail to recognize what has happened. ....”6 To recognize what has 
happened means continuing education throughout life—it means going 
back to school to learn what new knowledge has emerged. 


In concluding, let me restate and re-emphasize that the young 
managers | have discussed are those who have acquired post- 
graduate training in management education. The focus of the 
paper was in our understanding and our “listening” to their 
problems and points of view when they attempt to use their 
knowledge. I realize that all senior managers are not imprisoned 
by their experiences and that many are able to rise above their 
personal experience and take into account wider perspective. I 
also realize that the art of management is something more than 
the science of management and that for effective management 
both are needed. The strength and uniqueness of senior 
management is in conyeying qualities not generally discussed 
in books of scientific management—the importance of responsible 
and ethical action, of care and concern for people in the process 
of decision-making, of loyalty and commitment. With scientific 
knowledge the physicists were able to produce an atom bomb. 
But the decision to use it required not scientific considerations 
but deeply moral considerations. Oppenheimer had said, “We 

» Physicists have known sin.” The young managers too, in 
the scientific knowledge they acquire, can become arrogant 
and know sin, unless they are helped by the older generation— 
fathers and managers—to use knowledge with a sense of responsi- 
bility. If organizations are to have vitality and strength, there 
must be a climate of mutual respect for the uniqueness of contri- 
bution that each generation can make. The uniqueness of youth 

Š Thid., p. 527. è 

® Margaret Mead, “Why is Education Obsolescent,”” The Teacher and the Tanghi : Education 

Theory and Practice fna Plato to James B. Conant, cà. Ronald Gross (New York : Dell 

Publishing Co Inec., 1963) 5 
F. 76 
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is passion, the uniqueness of age is compassion. It is the integra- 
tion of youth and age, of knowledge and experience, of growth 
and obsolescence, and of passion and compassion that will con- 
tribute to a new outlook on management. 


GENE W: DALTON, LOUIS B. BARNES 
AND A. ZALEZNIK 


‘THE NuMBER of approaches to the introduction of change in organiza- 
_ tions is infinite and each will have some impact on the authority system. 
It is possible, however, and useful to classify the major approaches to 
_ organizational change in use over the last several decades and examine 
‘their impact on authority. One fruitful classification divides these 
approaches according to the organizational variable most prominent 
in the change attempt. Using such a classification, we shall briefly consi- 
t three approaches to organizational change and their effect on autho- 
y- They focus on: 3 


(a) changes in the technology, 
(b) changes in shared norms and values, and 
(c) changes in formal organization structure.’ . + 


M These three variables are by no means independent. “The demands 
of a certain technology often necessitate accommodating shifts in ør- 
 ganizational structure. ‘The emergence of certain behavioral norms 
is influenced by the formal structure, and the structure is often very 
; much a reflection of the commonly held norms and’ values. Ultimately 


Reprinted by permission in parts from “The Concept of Authority and Organisational 

Change,” in Distribution of Authority in Formal Organisations by Gene W, Dalgon, Louis E. 

Barnes and Abraham Zaleznik (Boston : Division of Research, Graduate School of Business 

Administration, Harvard University, 1968), pp. 204-212. ‘ pes 

1 Our categorization of approaches to change was influenced by an article by Leavitt in 
of Organizations. ~ 
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any change in one is likely to affectall three. In spite of the interdepen- 
dence of these variables, however, the three approaches which concen- 
trate on one of these variables differ rather strikingly. This difference 
can best be noted by examining the approaches themselves. 


3 


TECHNOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


Some of the major changes in the authority relationships in work setting 
have been brought on by the introduction of new technical methods of 
producing goods. This is vividly illustrated if we step back far enough 
historically to recall the shifts away from the old master-apprentice 
system brought about by the machinery of the Industrial Revolution. 
Prior to its introduction, the employer was the owner, teacher, and 
role-model for a subordinate who would some day occupy the position 
of his master. The introduction of machine-paced, low-skill work, 
along witigtrec multilevel organizational structure, profoudly altered 
authority elations. This shift was later accentuated by the advent of 
the moving assembly line, made famous by Henry Ford. The signi- 
ficance of technology for authority patterns as well as the social exchan ges 
has been examined in this country by Walker, Guest, and Turner? 
and in England by researchers from Tavistock Institute who have come 
to conceptualize the firm as a socio-technical system.3 

A second type of technological change, focused more directly on the 
authority dimension, is best represented historically by Frederick Taylor 
and the scientific management movement.! By creating a new technical 
skill—that of the industrial engineer, with his own set of tools (standards, 
piece. rates, stop watches, etc.)—Taylor effected a remarkable shift of 
authority patterns in the factory. The industrial engineer, by virtue 
of an accepted expertise, took over much of the planning function from 
the line supervisor (as well as from the worker). The logics of work 
simplification and'time statidards became a potent source of authority 
on the factory floor. The first line supervisor, stripped of nearly all 
Opportunity to influence how the work was to be done, lost much of 
the authority which had previously sprung from his knowledge and 
skill acquired over the years. 

The modern-day counterpart of this type of technological change 
seems to be the iftröduction of operations research techniques. Again 
the approach is tø separate out a set of planners (working from a highly 
logicized framework) from those who are to carry out the work. The 

a 
2 Walker, Guest, and Turner, The Foreman on the Assembly Line. 
3 Miller, “Technology, Territory, and Time.” Trist ef al., Organizational Choice. 


4 Taylor, Scientific Management, 
a 
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striking parallels between OR and scientific management suggest that 
OR’s impact on authority relations may be similarly dramatic. 
A 


VALUE-CENTERED APPROACHES 


As we pointed out earlier, authority in an organization provides a pri- 
mary source of power. It is built on the basis of shared values and be- 
liefs about what is correct, or at least acceptable, behaviour for people 
in various positions in the organizaton. Some of these shared beliefs- 

ie taken from the larger culture; some have emerged within a particu- 


Organization’s tasks. These beliefs and values provide the rationale 
for the formal organization, for job assignments, etc. They have also 
usually been translated into a set of norms for behavior informally 
enforced in the organization. * gas. 
A second approach to organizational change, primarily adyocated 
and practised by behavioral scientists who often refer to themselves 
as change agents, seeks to bring about change in the organization by 
directly seeking to alter these norms and values. In the technological 
approaches the logics of efficiency and cost were advanced to support 
change; in this approach the logics advanced are those concerning hu- 
man motivation and personal growth. v: : i ah 
The early work in what came to be called thé “human relations move- 
ment” called attention to the power of the informal system and to the 
“authority” of the informal as well as the formal leader.’ Those who 
conducted some of these early studies centered their efforts, not on al- 
tering authority relationships, but on helping the manager to recognize 
and understand the complex set of forces at work on the behavior of 
his subordinates.* One of the ways in which it was suggested the 
Manager gain information about these forces im his own i was 
by “listening” and trying to “understand the other petson-from his 
Point of view.” ; É ra 
Such “listening” was not a neutral act, however. © It altered the 
telationship between the superior and subordinate (or seemed to, de- 
Pending on whether the manager was using this a aigimmick). En- 
thusiasts of this approach soon carried it far beyond the | thinking of the 
researchers whose studies they cited and began exhorting managers 
Board an egalitarian “group-centered leadership” or “employee-cen- 


A $ Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the Worker, 
Roethlisberger, Management and Morale. . 


lar organization as a resultant of past experiences in performing the — 
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tered supervision.” Training courses were set up to teach the super- 
visors (mostly foremen) to take into account the needs and feelings of 
his men as a means of “motivating” them. These courses were os- 
tensibly aimed at developing human-relations skills, but a new model 
for authority relationships was also being advanced which laid heavy 
Stress on the value of “individual growth” and personal satisfaction. 
Organizations with traditional authority relationships were described as 
working at cross purposes with human development,’ while the pro- 
mise was held out that not only would the new model result in greater 
productivity but personal growth and satisfaction would also be maxi- 
mized. 

The supervisor's training course as an instrument of organizational 
change was brought sharply into question by a study of the results of 
a training program at International Harvester Company. The study 
showed that the effects of the training program stressing a human 
relations model were nullified by the effect of the behavior of the sup- 
ervisor’s own chief. If the Supervisor's chief was high on “Initiating 
Structure” for his subordinates, the supervisor reverted to the same 
pattern, 

In recent years, the advocates of training as an approach to organiza- 
tional change have sought to correct the features of this approach which 
have most frequently been the targets of its critics. First, there has 
been an increasing tendency to define total organizational change as the 
objective. Instead of trying to alter the attitudes and values of selected 


¥ 

*Argyris, Personality and Organization, 

fi Fleishman, Harris, and Burtt, Leadership and Supervision in Industry. s 
p ® Shepard and Blake, “Changing Behavior Through Cognitive Change.” Blake, Mouton, 
oes and Greiner, “Break through in Organisation Development.” 

0 Argyris, Interpersonal Competence and Organizational Eiffes tiveness, p. 281. 

*Argyris (1962), after completing a training session with the top executives in a large 
corporation, cited hi experience as proof for a need to begin there : 

“One may conclude from this and other experiences that it would not be wise to start 
laboratory training in a given Organizational unit at the middle or lower levels. Onc 
may imagine what would have happened if the control group (subordinates of the men in 
the top grotlp) had gone first. The top would probably never have considered the pro- 
gram. ... Unless the top could be influenced, changes made at the middle or lower levels 


could create even greater problems and at the best would remain incapsulated in that 
particular unit” 
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are to take place in their relationships. Members are brought together 
to examine their present relationships (and compare them against cer- 
tain criteria) and jointly work out changes. The methodological tool 
used to set up these conditions is what has come to be known as “labo- 
ratory training.’ The most well-known example of laboratory train- 
ing is the “T Group,” but there are also other variants. The centrdi 
notion of using T-Group training is that participants are forced by the 
ambiguity of the situation, by the absence of legitimate external topics 
of discussion, and by the imperative of the Trainer to examine their own 
interpersonal relationships—the “here and now.”!! The apparent ab- 
sence of structure pushes the participants toward defining and seeking 
joint solutions to their interpersonal problems in the group and to 
relate these to their back-home work relationships. The ambiguity of 
the laboratory setting and the sometimes jolting feedback have the pur- 
pose of “‘unfreezing” old relationships and authority patterns. 

The “working out” of new relationships is the responsibility of the 
members of the organization, but the “change agents” are not indiffe- 
rent as to the direction in which the authority patterns are shifted. As 
Leavitt points out, the “theoretical underpinnings, thë prevalent values 
and the initial research results” of those who use this approach to change 
all point in the direction of “power equalization rather than power 
differentiation.”!2 (Using our definition, the major attack is on the posi- 
tional authority system.) Añ examination of the statements of the 
advocates of this approach make this point clear. Shepard and Blake 
point out that laboratory training is only a tool in an over-all program 
which is aimed at creating an “organic system” based on “mutual con- 
fidence and trust among members of the organization rather than au- | 
thority-obedience relationships.” A “wide sharing of- control and 
responsibility” was cited as one of their objectives. A training direc- 
tor in a west coast corporation utilizing T-Groups as a part of an orga- 
nization development program set as one of their objectives the deve- 
lopment of “norms within the organization that support open, direct 
confrontation of conflict (resolution of conflict without having to re- 
sort to the power structure).” Argyris states that the training experi- 
ence (given to the top executives of a large organizational division) was 
aimed at replacing their “old” authoritarian values with “new” values.“ 

The methods used to achieve “power equalization” vary, of course. 
For example, Blake and his associates haye developed a normative model 
of managerial behavior, and group relationships called the managerial 
grid, against which the members of the organization can compare their 


" Shein and Bennis, Personal and Organizational Change Through Group Methods. 

12 Cooper, Leavitt, and Shelly, eds., New Perspectives in Organizational Researfh, Chapter 4. 
13 Shepard and Blake, op. cit. 
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own relationships and which they can use as a model.15 Others are 
quick to point out they have no such model as the grid. But even 
those change agents who do not advocate a specific normative model 
as Blake does make it clear through their behavior and their trainin g 
designs that one of their major targets for change is the authority re- 
lationship. The T-Group itself is a power-equalizing device in which 
status and roles brought into the group are de-emphasized and made ille- 
gitimate. The trainer of the T-Group, or “cluster” as it is now some- 
times called, provides a role model who deliberately attempts to divest 
himself of positional authority and seeks a place in the group differen- 
tiated from other members only by the “resources” he can provide as 
a professional expert. 

The effects of these recent attempts at organizational change utilizing 
laboratory training methods have yet to be determined. Some advo- 
cates claim that the pitfalls of the early human relations training courses 
have been avoided and that the changes being introduced ate more 
likely to be more permanent. Unfortunately, there have been few sys- 
tematic studies reporting the nature and the duration of the changes 
which are being introduced by this approach. 


STRUCTURAL APPROACHES 


ings in structural planning and change tended to be more prescriptive 
than deseriptive. Principles were developed such as delegation of au- 


more likely to be expounded than used as variables in research. Some 
of the same assumptions about a unidimensional rational-legal authority 
seen in Weber’s work were Present in these writings. Authority was 
primarily seen only as positional authority. Where such authority was 
not accepted, sttonger leadership and discipline were called for. Change 
attempts were most often a “clarification” of areas of authority and 
responsibility. j 

One prevaient approach to the use of Structure in changing authority 
relationships has been characterized by the trend toward decentralization 
and the establishment of profit centers. The rapid growth of national 
and international corporations and the consequent difficulties of trans- 
mitting the necessary information throughout this complex system 
encouraged this trend. Along with this came the difficulties of taking 


15 Blake and Mouton, The Managerial Grid. 
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the multitude of diferential local factors into account in decision 


making and the desire to measure small unit performances. All these 
factors pushed this trend forward, although a number of management 
problems were raised in applying the idea. The computer, however, 
a technological innovation, has raised into question and may be reverse 
ing the trend toward decentralization and authority dispersion in large 
corporations.!” 

Research on the impact of the informal system in an organization, 
on emergent interpersonal relations, and on individual motivation 
for many years obscured structure as a primary change variable, at least 
in management literature. This research pointed out the naivete of 
some of the early structural approaches to change. On the other hand, 
studies such as the one reported by Worthy in 1950 rekindled an interest 
in structure as a potent influence on superior-subordinate relations. 
Worthy, reporting a study done by the personnel department of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., found that the number of hierarchical levels in a 
store and consequently the number of people reporting to a superior 
were significantly related to the number of promotable subordinates 
developed, as well as to store profitability*8 Some writers have 
criticized Worth’s generalizations as oversimplified,” but his study 
helped raise renewed interest in the strategic importance of the struc- 
tural variable. 

Some current students of organizational change place strong emphasis 
on formal structure, management controls, and work flows as largely 
determining the behavior of the manager in his relations with others. 
Sayles, for example, claims that a manager’s relationships are in large 
part a function of these structural factors : 


Given the division of labor characteristic of modern public and pri- 
vate organizations, the number of special interests and view-points 
represented in diverse groups whose efforts must be coordinated, 
the inevitable conflicts and incompatibilities among various control 
measures, and the dynamic shifts in structures and pressures, the 
‘manager cannot pick and choose his style with impunity. His ma- 
nagcrial behavior is a function of the organization of work and the 
controls operating on him (rewards and punishments). He must 
adopt a variety of administrative patterns to fit the varying require- 
ments of the interfacee where his job meets others.” 


16 Smith, Man aging Geographically Decentralized Companies. 

17 Bu rck, The Computer and Its Potential for Management. 

!$ Worthy, “Organizational Structure and Employee Morale.” ; 7 
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Recent empirical studies of structurally initiated change in authority 
relationships are of several kinds. A large part of the empirical studies 
on the effect of organizational structure, such as the Worthy study, 
tend to be laterally comparative rather than studies of change within 
othe same organization?! 

A second type of study examines the changing of authority relation- 
ships within one organization and the effects of these changes over a 
period of time, but without differentiating between the bases on which 
authority is established. Examples of this type of study would include 
Brown and Shepard’s study of organizational change in a research la- 
boratory* and Guest’s study of successful change in an automobile 
assembly plant. Guest’s study might also be categorized as a study in 
management succession in which the authority structure was varied as a 
consequence of new management. 

Only a few organizational changes fall into a third category, those 
which examine the struggle between the systems of position-based and 
knowledge-based authority. Although each uses a somewhat different 
language system from the one used here, three very interesting studies 
might be included: Jaques’ The Changing Culture of a Factory ^ McCleery’s 
study of the warden’s efforts to change authority patterns in the Oahu 
prison,” and Lawrence’s study of behavior change in a supermarket 
chain.®* Two common features should be noted in these instances of 
structural change. First, most were initiated by management rather 
than by outside agents. Second, in most cases they were consciously 
planned changes rather than changes almost completely imposed as were 
many of the technological changes. It is these two features which 
point up the need for an increased understanding of the problems and 
dynamics of this approach to organizational change, for the accessibi- 
lity of structural change as a tool of line managers and its seeming sus- 
ceptibility to rationalistic planning are likely to assure that the greatest 
part of deliberate change will continue to be initially structural in nature. 
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CARL R, ROGERS ` 


The Characteristics of a Helping 
Relationship 


A DEFINITION 


My iNtEREsT in psychotheraphy has brought about in me an interest 
in every kind of helping relationship. By this term I mean a relationship 
in which at least one of the parties has the intent of promoting the 
growth, development, maturity, improved functioning, improved coping 
with life, of the other. The other, in this sense, may be one individual 
or a group. To put it in another way, a helping relationship might 
be defined as one in which one of the participants intends that there 
should come about, in one or both parties, more appreciation of, more 
expression of, more functional use of, the latent inner resources of the 
individual. 

Now it is obvious that such a definition covers a wide range of rela- 
tionships which usually are intended to facilitate growth. It would 
certainly include the relationship between mother and child, father and 
child. It would include the relationship between the physician and 
his patient. ‘The relationship between teacher and pupil would often 
come under this definition, though some teachers would not have the 
promotion of growth as their intent. It includes almost all counsellor- 
client relationships, whether we are speaking of educational counsel- 
ling, vocational counselling, or personal counselling. In this last-men- 
tioned area it would include the wide range of relationships between 
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the psychotherapist and the hospitalized psychotic, the therapist and the 
troubled, neurotic individual, and the relationship between the therapist 
and the increasing number of so-called “normal” individuals who 
enter therapy to improve their own functioning or accelerate their 
personal growth. 

These are largely one-to-one relationships. But we should also think 
of the large number of individual-group interactions which are in- 
tended as helping relationships. Some administrators intend that their 
relationship to their staff groups shall be of the sort which promote 
growth, though other administrators would not have this purpose. The 
interaction between the group therapy leader and his group belongs 
here, So does the relationship of the community consultant to a com- 
munity group. Increasingly the interaction between the industrial 
consultant and a management group is intended as a helping relation- 
ship. Perhaps this listing will point up the fact that a great many of 
the relationships in which we and others are involved fall within this 
category of interactions in which there is the purpose of promoting 
development and more mature and adequate functioning. 


THE QUESTION 


But what are the characteristics of those telationships which do help, 
which do facilitate growth? And at the other end of the scale is it pos- 
sible to discern those characteristics which make a relationship unhelp- 
ful, even though it was the sincere intent to promote growth and 
development? It is to these questions, particularly the first, that I 
would like to turn. I most certainly do not have the answers, but I 


explored, and to tell you where I am, as of now, in my thinking on 
these issues. 


THE ANSWeERs GIVEN By RESEA RCH 


© 


there is is stimulating and Suggestive. I cannot report all of it but J 
would like to make a somewhat extensive sampling of the studies which 
have been done, and state very briefly some of the findings. In so 
doing, Oversimplification is necessary, and I am quite aware that I 
am not doing full justice to the researches I am mentioning, but it may 
Pique your curiosity enough to examine the studies themselves, if you 
have not already done so. ba 


p 
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STUDIES OF ATTITUDES 


Most of the studies throw light on the attitudes on the part of the 
helping person which make a relationship growth-promoting or 
growth-inhibiting. Let us look at some of these. ä 

A careful study of parent-child relationships made some years ago 
by Baldwin and others (1) at the Fels Institute contains interesting evi- 
dence. Of the various clusters of parental attitudes toward children 
the “acceptant-democratic” seemed most growth-facilitating. Child- 
ren of these parents with their warm and equalitarian attitudes showed 
an accelerated intellectual development (an increasing I. Q.) more ori- 
ginality, more emotional security and control, less excitability than 
children from other types of homes. Though somewhat slow initially 
in social development, they were, by the time they reached school age, 
popular, friendly, non-aggressive leaders. 

Where parents’ attitudes are classed as “actively rejectant” the child- 
ren show a slightly decelerated intellectual development, relatively poor 
use of the abilities they do possess, and some lack of originality. They 
are emotionally unstable, rebellious, aggressive and quarrelsome. The 
children of parents with other attitude syndromes tend in various 
respects to fall in between these extremes. 

Iam sure that these findings do not surprise us as related to child 
development. I would like to suggest that they probably apply to 
other relationships as well, and that the counsellor or physician or 
administrator who is warmly emotional and expressive, respectful of 
the individuality of himself and of the other, and who exhibits a non- 
passive caring, probably facilitates self-realization much as does a parent 
with these attitudes. j 

Let me turn to another careful study in a very different area. White- 
horn and Betz (2, 16) investigated the degree of success achieved by 
young resident physicians in working with schizophrenic patients on 
a psychiatric ward. ‘They chose for special study the seven who had 
been outstandingly helpful, and seven whose patients had shown the 
least degree of improvement. Each group had treated about 50 pa- 
tients. The investigators examined all the available evidence to dis- 
cover in what ways the A group (the successful group) differed from 
the B group. Several significant differences were found. The physi- 
cians in the A group tended to see the schizophrenic in terms of the 
Personal meaning which various behaviors had to the patient, rather 
than seeing him as a case history or a descriptive diagnosis. They also 
tended to work toward goals which were oriented to the personality 
of the patient, rather than such goals as reducing the symptoms or cur- 
ing the disease. It was found that the helpful physicians, in their day 
by day interaction, primarily made use of active personal participation 
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—a person to person relationship. They made less use of procedures 
which could be classed as “passive permissive.” They were even less 
likely to use such procedures as interpretation, instruction or advice, 
or emphasis upon the practical care of the patient. Finally, they were 
much more likely than the B group to develop a relationship in which 
the patient felt trust and confidence in the physician, 

Although the authors cautiously emphasize that these findings 
relate only to the treatment of schizophrenics, I am inclined to disa gree. 
I suspect that similar facts would be found in a research study of almost 
any class of helping relationship. 

Another interesting study focuses upon the way in which the person 
being helped perceives the relationship. Heine (10) studied indivi- 
duals who had gone for psychotherapeutic help to psychoanalytic, client- 
centered and Adlerian therapists. Regardless of the type of therapy, 
these clients report similar changes in themselves. But it is their per- 
ception of the relationship which is of particular interest to us here. 
When asked what accounted for the changes which had occurred, 
they expressed some differing explanations, some depending on the 
orientation of the therapist. But their agreement on the major ele- 
“ments they had found helpful was even more significant. They indi- 
cated that these attitudinal elements in the relationship accounted for the 
changes which had taken place in themselves: the trust they had felt in 
the therapist; being understood by the therapist; the feeling of inde- 
pendence they had had in making choices and decisions. The thera- 
pist procedure which they had found most helpful was that the thera- 
pist clarified and openly stated feelings which the client had been 
approaching hazily and hesitantly. 

There was also a high degree of agreement among these clients, re- 


meanings and feelings; a sensitivity to the client’s attitudes; a warm 
interest without emotional over-involvement, 
A study by Quinn (13) throws light on what is involved in under- 
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' standing the client’s meanings and feelings. His study is surprising 
in that it shows that “understanding” of the client’s meanings is essen- 
tially an attitude of desiring to understand. Quinn presented his judges 
only with recorded therapist statements taken from interviews. The 
raters had no knowledge of what the therapist was responding to, or 
how the client reached to his response. Yet it was found that the 
degree of understanding could be judged about as well from this mate- 
tial as from listening to the response in context. This seems rather 
conclusive evidence that it is an attitude of wanting to understand 
which is communicated. 

As to the emotional quality of the relationship, Seeman (14) found 
that success in psychotherapy is closely associated with a strong and 
"growing mutual liking and respect between client and therapist. 

An interesting study by Dittes (4) indicates how delicate this rela- 
tionship is. Using a physiological measure, the psychogalvanic reflex, 
to measure the anxious or threatened or alerted reactions of the client, 
Dittes correlated the deviations on this measure with judge’s ratings of 

_ the degree of warm acceptance and permissiveness on the part of the 
therapist. It was found that whenever the therapist’s attitudes changed 
even slightly in the direction of a lesser degree of acceptance, the number 
of abrupt GSR deviations significantly increased. Evidently when the 
telationship is experienced as less acceptant the organism organizes 
against threat, even at the physiological level. y 

Without trying fully to integrate the findings from these vatious stu- 
dies, it can at least be noted that a few things stand out. One is the 
fact that it is the attitudes and feelings of the therapist, rather than his 
theoretical orientation which is important. His procedures and tech- 
niques are less important than his attitudes. It is also worth noting that 
it is the way in which his attitudes and procedures are perceived which 
makes a difference to the client, and that it is this perception which, 
over the long run, is crucial, 


ée, 
MANUFACTURED?” RELATIONSHIPS 


D 

Let me turn to research of a very different sort, some of which you 
may find rather abhorrent, but which nevertheless has a bearing upon 
the nature of a facilitating relationship. These studies have to do with 
what we might think of as manufactured relationships. 

Verplanck (15), Greenspoon (8) and others have shown that operant 
conditioning of verbal behavior is possible in a relationship. Very 
briefly, if the experimenter says “Mhm,” or “Good,” of nods his head 
after certain types of words or statements, those classes of words tend 
to increase because of being reinforced. It has been shown that using 
such procedures one can bring about increases in such diverse verbal 
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categories as plural nouns, statements of opinion, hostile words. ‘The 

implication is that by such selective reinforcement we could bring it 

about that the other person in the relationship would be using what- 

ever kinds of words, and making whatever kinds of statements we had 
lecided to reinforce. 

Following still further the principles of operant conditioning as deve- 
loped by Skinner and his group, Lindsley (11) has shown that a chronic 
schizophrenic can be placed in a “helping relationship” with a machine. 
The machine, somewhat like a vending machine, can be set to reward 
a variety of types of behaviors. Initially it simply rewards—with 
candy, a cigarette, or the display of a picture—the lever-pressing: be- 
havior of the patient. But it is possible to set it so that many pulls 
on the lever may supply a hungry kitten—visible in a separate 
enclosute—with a drop of milk. In this case the satisfaction is an 
altruistic one. Plans are being developed to reward similar social- 
or altruistic behavior directed toward another patient, placed in 
the next room. The only limit to the kinds of behavior which 
might be rewarded lies in the deree of mechanical ingenuity of 
the experimenter, 

Lindsley reports that in some patients there has been marked clinical 
improvement. Personally I cannot help but be impressed by the des- 
cription of one patient who had gone from a deteriorated chronic state 
to being given free grounds privileges, this change being quite clearly 
associated with his interaction with the machine, Then the experi- 


grounds privileges had to be revoked. This (to me) pathetic incident 
would seem to indicate that even ina relationship to a machine, 
trustworthiness is important if the relationship is to be helpful. 
Still another interesting study of a manufactured relationship is being 
carried on by Harlow and his associates (9) this time with monkeys. 
Infant monkeys, removed from their mothers almost immediately after 
birth, are, in one phase of the experiment, presented with two objects. 
One might be termed the “hard mother,” a sloping cylinder of wire 
netting, with a nipple from which the baby may feed. The other is a 
‘soft mother,” a similar cylinder made of foam rubber and terry cloth. 
Even when an infant gets all his food from the “hard mother” he 
clearly and increasingly prefers the “soft mother.” Motion pictures 
show that he definitely “relates” to this object, playing with it, enjoy- 
ing it, fiting security in clinging to it when Strange objects are near, 
and using that security as a home base for venturing into the frighten- 
ing world. ,Of the many interesting and challenging implications of 
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this study one seems reasonably clear. It is that no amount of direct 
food reward can take the place of certain perceived qualities which the 
infant appears to need and desire. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY Li 


Let me close this wide-ranging—and perhaps perplexing—sampling of 
research studies with an account of an experiment conducted by Ends 
and Page (5). Working with hardened chronic hospitalized alcoholics 
who had been committed to a state hospital for 60 days, they tried 
three different methods of group psychotherapy. The method which 
they believed would be most effective was therapy based on a two-factor 
theory of learning; a client-centered approach was expected to be 
second; a psychoanalytically oriented approach was expected to be least 
efficient. Their results showed that the therapy based upon a learning 
theory approach was not only not helpful, but was somewhat dele- 
terious. The outcomes wete worse than those in the control group 
which had no therapy. The analytically oriented therapy produced 
some positive gain, and the client-centered group therapy was associated 
with the greatest amount of positive change. Follow-up data, exten- 
ding over one and one-half years, confirmed the in-hospital findings, 
with the lasting improvement being greatest in the client-centered 
approach, next in the analytic, next the control group, and least in 
those handled by a learning theory approach. 

As I have puzzled over this study, unusual in that the approach to 
which the authors were committed proved /east effective, I find a clue, 
I believe, in the description of the therapy based on learning theory 
(12). Essentially it consisted of pointing out and labelling the beha- 
viors which had proved unsatisfying, of exploring objectively with the 
client the reasong behind these behaviors; and of establishing through 
te-education more effective problem-solving habits, But in all of this 
interaction the aim was to be impersonal. The therapist “permits as 
little of his own personality to intrude as is humanly possible.” The 
“therapist stresses personal anonymity in his activities, i.e., he must 
Studiously avoid impressing the patient with his own (therapist’s) 
individual personality characteristics.” To me this seems the most 
likely clue to the failure of this approach, as I try to interpret the facts 
in the light of the other research studies. To withhold one’s self 
as a person, and to deal with the other person as an object does not 
have a high probability of being helpful. 


SOME COMMENTS 


These then are some of the studies which throw at least avmcasure of 
F, 78 
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light on the nature of the helping relationship. They have investi- 
gated different facets of the problem. They have approached it from 
very different theoretical contexts. They have used very different 
methods. They are not directly comparable. Yet they seem to me 
éo point to several statements which may be made with some assurance. 
It seems clear that relationships which are helpful have different cha- 
racteristic from relationships which are unhelpful. These differential 
characteristics have to do primarily with the attitudes of the helping 
person on the one hand, and with the perception of the relationship 
by the “helpee” oa the other. It is equally clear that the studies thus 
far made do not give us any final answers as to what is a helping rela- 
tionship, nor how it is to be formed. 


How CANI CREATE A Heupine RELATIONSHIP? 


I believe each of us working in the field of human relationship has 
a similar problem in knowing how to use such reasearch knowledge. 
We cannot slavishly follow such findings in a mechanical way, or we 
destroy the personal qualities which these very studies show to be 
valuable. It seems to me that we have to use these studies, testing 
them against our own experience, and forming new and further per- 
sonal hypotheses to use and test in our own further personal relation- 
ships. 

So rather than try to tell you how you should use the findings I have 
presented, I should like to tell you the kind of questions which these 
studies and my own clinical experience raise for me, and some of the 
tentative and changing hypotheses which guide my behavior as I en- 
ter into what I hope may be helping relationships. Let me list a number 
of these questions and considerations. 

1. Can I be in some way which will be perceived by the other 
person as trustworthy, as dependable or consistent in some deep sense ? 
Both research and experience indicate that this is veryimportant, and 
over the years I have found what I believe ate deeper and better ways 
of answering this question. I used to feel that if I fulfilled all the outer 
conditions of trustworthiness—keeping appointments, respecting the 
confidential nature of the interviews, etc.—and if I acted consistently 
the same during the interviews, then this condition would be fulfilled. 
But experience drove home the fact that to act consistently acceptant, 
for example, if in fact I was feeling annoyed or skeptical or some other 
non-acceptant feeling, was certain, in the long run, to be perceived 
as inconsistent or untrustworthy. I have come to recognize that 
being trustworthy does not demand that I be tigidly consistent, but 
that I be dependably real, The term congruent is one I have used to 
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describe the way I would like tobe, By this I mean that whatever feel- 
ing or attitude I am experiencing would be matched by my awareness 
of that attitude. When this is true then I am a unified or integrated 
person in that moment, and hence I can be whatever I deeply aw. This 
is a reality which I find others experience as dependable. 
2. A very closely related question is this. Can I be expressive 
enough as a person that what I am will be communicated unambiguous- 
ly? I believe that most of my failures to achieve a helping relationship 
can be traced to unsatisfactory answers to these two questions. When I 
am experiencing an attitude of annoyance toward another person, but 
am unaware of it, then my communication contains contradictory mess- 
ages. My words are giving one message, but I am also in subtle ways 
communicating the annoyance I feel, and this confuses the other person 
and makes him distrustful, though he too may be unaware of what is 
causing the difficulty. When, as a parent of a therapist or a teacher or 
an administrator I fail to listen to what is going on in me, fail because 
of my own defensiveness to sense my own feelings, then this kind of 
failure seems to result. It has made it seem to me that the most 
basic learning for anyone who hopes to establish any kind of helping 
relationship is that it is safe to be transparently real. If, in a given re- 
lationship I am reasonably congruent, if no feelings relevant to the 
relationship are hidden, either to me or the other person, then I 
can be almost sure that the relationship will be a helpful one. 
One way of putting this which may scem strange to you is that if 
I can form a helping relationship to myself—if I can be sensitively 
aware of and acceptant toward my own feelings—then the likelihood 
is great that I can form a helping relationship toward another, 
Now, acceptantly to be what I am, in this sense, and to permit this 
to show through to the other person, is the most difficult task I know, 
and one I never fully achieve. But to realize that this ¿s my task has 
been most rewarding, because it has helped me to find what has gone 
wrong with interpersonal relationships which have become snarled, 
and to put them on a constructive track again. It has meant that if 
I am to facilitate the personal growth of others in relation to me, 
then I must grow, and while this is often painful it is also enriching. 
3. A third question is : Can I let myself experience positive attitudes 
toward this other person—attitudes of warmth, caring, liking, interest, 
respect? It is not easy. I find in myself, and feel that I often see in 
others, a certain amount of feat of these feelings. We are afraid that 
if we let ourselves freely experience these positive feelings toward ano- 
ther we may be trapped by them. They may lead to demands on us, or 
we may be disappointed in our trust, and these outcomes we tear, So as 
a reaction we tend to build up distance between ourselves and others 
—aloofness, a “professional” attitude, an impersonal relationship. 
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I feel quite strongly that one of the important reasons for the pro- 
fessionalization of every field is that it helps to keep this distance. 
In the clinical areas we develop elaborate diagonostic formulations, 
seeing the person as an object. In teaching and in administration we 
develop all kinds of evaluative procedures, so that again the person 
i$ perceived as an object. In these days, I believe, we can keep our- 
selves from experiencing the caring which would exist if we recognized 
the relationship as one between two persons. It is a real achieve- 
ment when we can leatn, even in certain relationships or at certain times 
in those relationships, that it is safe to care, that it is safe to relate to 
the other as a person for whom we have positive feelings. 

4. Another question whose importance I have learned in my own 
experience is: Can I be strong enough as a person to be separate from 
the other? Can I be a sturdy respecter of my own feelings, my own 
needs, as well as his? Can I own, and if need be express my own 
feelings as something belonging to me, and Separate from his feelings ? 
Am I strong enough in my own Separateness that I will not be down- 


5. The next question is closely related. Am I seéure enough with- 
in myself to permit him his separateness >. Can I permit him to be 
what he is—honest or deceitful, infantile or adult, despairing or over- 
confident ? Can I give him the freedom to be 2 Or do I feel that he 


competent counsellor tends, to induce conformity to himself, to have 
clients who model themselves after him. On the other hand the better, 
adjusted and more competent counsellor can interact with a client 
through many interviews without interfering with the freedom of the 
client to develop a personality quite separate from that of his thera- 
pist. I should prefer to. be in this latter class, whether as parent or 
Supervisor or counsellor, ; 

6. Another question I ask myselfiis, can I let myself enter fully into 
the world of his feelings and personal meanings, and sce these as he 
does ? Can I step into his private world so completely that I lose all 
desire to evaluate or judge it? Can Tenter it so sensitively that I can 
move about in it freely? Can I sense it so accurately that Í can catch 
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not only the meanings of his experience which are obvious to him, 
but those meanings which are only implicit, which he seems only dimly 
or as confusion? Can I extend this understanding without limit ? 
I think of the client who said, “Whenever I find someone who under- 
stands a part of me at the time, then it never fails that a point is reached 
where I know they’te ož understanding me again. . . What I’ve looked 
for so hard is for someone to understand.” 

For myself I find it easier to feel this kind of understanding, and to . 
communicate it to individual clients than to students in a class or staff 
members in a group in which I am involved. There is a strong temp- 
tation to set students ‘‘straight,” or to point out to a staff member the 
errors in his thinking. Yet when I can permit myself to understand, 
in these situations, itis mutually rewarding. And with clients in therapy, 
l am often impressed with the fact that even a minimal amount of em- 
phatic understanding—a bumbling and faulty attempt to catch the 
confused complexity of the client’s meaning—is helpful, though there 
is no doubt that it is most helpful when I can see and formulate clearly 
the meanings in his experiencing which for him have been unclear and 
tangled. 

7. Still another issue is whether I can be acceptant of each facet 
of this other person which he presents to me. Can I receive him as 
he is? Can I communicate this attitude? Or can I only receive 
him conditionally, acceptant of some aspects of his feelings and silently 
or openly disapproving of other aspects ? It has been my experience 
that when my attitude is conditional, then he cannot change or grow 
in those respects in which I cannot fully receive him. And when— 
afterward and sometimes too late—I try to discover why I have been 
unable to accept him in every respect, | usually discover that it is be- 
cause I have been frightened or threatened in myself by some aspect 
of his feelings. If Lam to*be more helpful, then I must myself grow 
and accept myself in these respects. : 

8. A very practical issue is raised by the question, can I act with 
sufficient sensitivity inthe relationship that my behavior will not be 
perceived as a threat? The work we are beginning to do in studying 
the physiological concomitants of psychotherapy confirms the research 
by Dittes in indicating how easily individuals are threatened at a phy- 
siological level. The psychogalvanic reflex—the measure of skin con- 
ductance—takes a sharp dip when the therapist responds with some 
word which is just a little stronger than the c¢lient’s feelings. And 
to a phrase such as “My, you do look upset,” the needle swings almost 
off the paper. My desire to avoid éveh such minor threats is not due 
to a hypersensitivity about my client. Itis simply due to the convic- 
tion based on experience that if I can free him as completely as possi- 
ble from external threat, then he can begin to experience and to deal 
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with the internal feelings and conflicts which he finds threatening 
within himself. 

9. A specific aspect of the preceding question but an important one 
is : Can I free him from the threat of external evaluation? In almost 
&vety phase of our lives—at home, at school, at work—we find out- 
selves under the rewards and punishments of external judgements. 
“That’s good;” “that’s naughty.” “Thats worth an A;” “that’s a 
failure.” “That’s good counselling; “that’s poor counselling.” 
Such judgments are a part of our lives from infancy to old age. I 
believe they have a certain social usefulness to institutions and orga- 
nizations such as schools and professions. Like everyone else I find 
myself all too often making such evaluations. But in my experience 
they do not make for personal growth, and hence I do not believe 
that they are a part of a helping relationship. Curiously enough a 
Positive evaluation is as threatening inthe long run as a negative 
One, since to inform someone that he is good implies that you also 
have the right to tell him he is bad. So I have come to feel that 
the moreI can keep a relationship free of judgment and evaluation, 
the more this will permit the other person to reach the point where 
he recognizes that the locus of evaluation, the center of responsi- 
bility, lies within himself. ‘The meaning and value of his experience 
is in the last analysis something which is up to him and no amount of 
external judgment can alter this. So I should like to work toward 
a relationship in which I am not, even in my own feelings, evalua- 
ting him. This I believe can set him free to be a self-responsible 
person. 

10. One last question : Can I meet this other, individual as a person 
who is in the process of becoming, or will I be bound by his past and 
by my past? If, in my encounter with him, I am dealing with him 
as an immature child, an ignorant student, a neurotic personality, or 
a psychopath, cach of these concepts of mine limits what he can be in 
the relationship. Martin Buber, the existentialist philosopher of the 
University of Jerusalem, has a phrase, “confirming the other,” which 
has had meaning for me. He says, “Confirming means... . accepting 
the whole potentiality of the other... . 1 can recognize in him, know in 
him, the person he has been. . , created to become... I confirm him in 
myself, and then in him, in relation to this potentiality that. , .can now 
be developed, can evolve” OJ EI accept the other person as some- 
thing fixed, already diagnosed and classified, already shaped by his past 
then I am doing my part to confirm this limited hypothesis. If 1 accept 
him as a process of becoming, then I am doing what I can to confirm 
or make real his potentialities. ; 

It is at this point that I sce Verplanck, Lindsley, and Skinner, work- 
ing the operant conditioning, coming together with Buher, the phi- 
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losopher, or even mystic. At least they come together in principle, 
in an odd way. If I see a relationship as only an opportunity to rein- 
force certain types of words or opinions in the other, then I tend to 
confirm him as an object—a basically mechanical, manipulable object. 
And if I see this as his potentiality, he tends to act in ways which sup- 
port this hypothesis. If, on the other hand I see a relationship as an 
opportunity to “reinforce” al that he is, the person that he is with 
all his existent potentialities, then he tends to act in ways which 
support “his hypothesis. I have then—to use Buber’s term—confirmed 
him as a living person, capable of creative inner development. Per- 
sonally I prefer this second type of hypothesis. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In the early portion of this talk I reviewed some of the contributions 
which research is makng to our knowledge about relationships. En- 
deavoring to keep that knowledge in mind I then took up the kind of 
quest ons which arise from an inner and subjective point of view as — 
I enter, as a person, into relationships. If I could, in myself, answer 
all the questions I have raised in the affirmative, then I believe that any 
relationships in which I was involved wouldbe helping relationships, would 
involve growth. But I cannot give a positive answer to most of these 
questions. I can only work in the direction of apositive answer. This has 
raised in my mind the strong suspicion that a helping relationship is the 
kind of relationship created by a person who is psychologically mature. 
Or to put it in another way, the degree to which I can create relation- 
ships which facilitate the growth of others as separate persons Is a 
measure of the growth I have achieved in myself. In some respects 
this is a disturbing thought, but it is also a promising or challenging 
one. It would indicate that if I am interested in creating helping 
relationships I have a fascinating life-time job ahead of me, stret- 
ching and developing my potentialities in the direction of growth. 

I am left with the uncomfortable thought that what I have been 
working out for myself in this paper may have little relationship to 
your interests and your work, If so, I regret it. But I am at least 
partially comforted by the fact that all of us who are working in the 
field of human relationships and trying to understand the basic order- 
liness of that field, are engaged in the most crucial enterprise in today’s 
world. If we are thoughtfully trying to understand our tasks as ad- 
ministrators, teachers, educational counsellors, vocational counsellors, 
therapists, then we are working on the problem which will determine 
the future of this planet. For it is not upon the physical sciences that 
the future willdepend. It is upon us who are trying to understand and 
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deal with the interactions between human beings—who are trying to 
create helping relationships. So I hope that the questions I ask of 
myself will be of use to you in gaining understanding and perspective 
as you endeavour, in your way, to facilitate gtowth in your relationships. 


11. 


12. 
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Bhavnath Temple 


AFTER THE COUNTRY became independent in 1947 the attention of the 
central and provincial governments—the political and administrative 
arrangement in. 1947—was naturally directed towards plans for all- 
tound economic development. Even before the attainment of indepen- 
dence, some concerted action in the field of economic development was 
mooted. But efforts in this regard were naturally limited and it was 
a popular argument that once political power came into the hands 
of Indians, scope for economic development will enlarge. It was hoped 
that both in the field of planning and implementation economic deve- 
lopment will become an achievable goal. 


I 


În the undivided Bombay province a proposal was worked out to build 
earthen dams across the rivers Lokmata and Sadmata in the northern 
part of Gujarat. The dams were calculated to impound 4700 million 
cu. ft. of water to develop irrigation of 92,900 acres of land in three dis- 
tricts. The creation of this reservoir would result in submerging 
This case, Bhavnath Temple, was prepared by Professor H. N. Pathak as a basis for 
class discussion rather than to illustrate cither effective or ineffective handling of an adminis- 
trative situation. 
_ Copyright © 1965 by the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, Used by speci- 
fic permission. 
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10,500 acres of land belonging to some 20 villages. Out of these, 
eight villages would have to be completely submerged and re-settled 
elsewhere. The government accordingly prepared plans to acquire land 
and houses in these villages and also plans to resettle the affected people. 
This was a difficult task because the people who were being displaced 
Mad to be provided not only with houses but also new sources of liveli- 
hood. Transferring the population of these villages had several other 
problems so that the authorities sometimes wondered about the feasi- 
bility of the scheme, although they finally felt that the scheme would 
be useful. 

The reservoir was to have a catchment area of 230 sq. miles. The 
average rainfall in the area was 34 inches. In the original plan of the 
project the F.S.L. (full supply level), H.F.L. (highest flood level) and 
top of the dam level were fixed at R. L. (reduced level) 592.00, 596.00 
and 601 feet respectively. These control levels were designed to raise 
the irrigation potential and thereby benefit the agricultural production 
in that area, The directly irrigable area from the Project was to be 
19,300 acres and the indirect benefit of irrigation was to flow to some 
73,600 acres of additional land. The irrigation project was to yield 
annually Rs. 15.83 lakhs of revenue on completion (the return being 
counted at 4.37 per cent). The inctease in agricultural production 
was estimated as 30,400 tons every year and it was valued at Rs. 147,74 
lakhs. Even after paying compensation to the villages for the 
submerged land and providing for new houses was considered 
as direct cost to be added to the cost of constructing the dams, the 
government was fully convinced about the usefulness of the project. 
The government was therefore determined to have the dam cons- 
tructed. 

The three control levels of the dam (FSL, HFL and RL) calculated 
on the above basis would result in the submergence of the temple of 
Bhavnath located in the projected reservoir. ‘This was an old temple 
to which the inhabitants of the region ttaditionally owed reverence. Po- 
pulation from the surrounding areas also visited the temple to worship 
the deities. At the annual fair the temple used to attract people from 


far off destinations. The temple had a dharmasala, suryakund, yagna- ~ 


kund, bhrugakund and a few small temples around the main temple. 
According to the prevailing legend the temple was connected with 
Brigu Rishi of ancient times. 

The submergence of the temple became an important reason for the 
» villagers against the construction of thedamand they accordingly made 
a strong representation to the government. ‘The government on its 
part agreed to take steps to protect the temple and also to provide an 
all-weather access to the temple. They also agreed to provide gates 
on the water weir so that the flood water did not rise to endanger the 
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temple. Additional sums were approved for the construction of these 
safe-guards. This seemed to satisfy the people. 

Before the final proposal was formulated several meetings were held 
in Bombay. During these meetings it was felt that in the interest of 
raising irrigation potential the three control levels hadto be raised so 
that the capacity of the reservior rises from 4,700 million cu. ft. (origf- 
nally) to 5,700 million cu. ft. The FSL was to be raised to 595 ft. and 
the HFL to 606 ft. In terms of the cost, while the dam with old FSL 
at 592 ft. was to cost approximately Rs. 1.7 crores, with the raised FSL 
at 595 ft. it was to cost Rs. 1.9 crores. Further there was only a mat- 
ginal addition to the cost of constructing the canal system. With the 
raised FSL the irrigation facilities would spread to a larger area and 
consequently the increase in agricultural production and revenues 
would also increase. But this would mean that the temple could not be 
saved. The government began to consider selecting an alternative 
location where the deities of the temple be shifted, observing fully all 
the religious rites. But the people remained adamant in their demand 
to save the temple. 


iit 


The State of Bombay was bifurcated in 1960 and the newly formed 
State of Gujarat began to think about plans for increasing agricultural 
production. Their attention was drawn to the dam scheme and they 
thought the scheme was sound and should be implemented as soon as 
possible. They were inclined to accept the second alternative as recom- 
mended by the Bombay Government to shift the temple to a suitable 
and a generally acceptable place. But they met with the same kind of 
adamant oppositon. 

The engineers in the Public Works Department reported the resistance 
they met to the Minister in-charge. The Minister convened a meeting 
to discuss the problem. ‘The agenda was obvious—what course of 
action should the government adopt. 


Ajit Verma 
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8th April °67 


ArrenveD the convocation, Received M.B.A. degree. Feel like a 
bridegroom. Writing this while Spending a sleepless night in the Delhi 
Mail, my heart beats in symphony with the beats of the wheels on the 
EAD ee eee 


9th April *67 
Reached Delhi. Took complete rest. 
102) April 67 


Today is a new “land-mark” in mylife. Stepped into the business 
world with high aspirations. Though I amnot a professionally qualified 
Cost Accountant, I have been appointed by ABC Engineering Works, 
Delhi, as their Cost Accountant. That too, at Rs. 900 a month with 
free quarters. Thanks to IMA! Tt is a challenging assignment as they 


This case, Ajit Verma, was prepared by Professor K, Balakrishnan, as a basis for class 
discussion rather than to illustrate either effective or ineffective handling of an administra- 
tive situatiom 
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don’t have any cost accounting system. My immediate boss is the 
Chief Accountant (CA). Couldn’t meet either the General Manager 
(GM) or Deputy General Manager (DGM), as both of them were ab- 
road ona business tour, Iwas told that both DGM and GM are equally 
powerful. GM looks after all production and technical matters and 
DGM looks after all administrative matters, inclusive of purchases, 
stores, accounts, legal and personnel. Generally, neither of them 
interferes in the oficial work of the other. 


114b April °67 


Spent the day with CA. He is in his late forties and appeared to 
be a practical man with a lot of experience. He also had joined 
ABC Engineering Works recently. From 1947 to January 1967, 
he was working in the Accounts Department of the Garden Reach 
Workshops, Calcutta, in various positions. When he resigned from 
Garden Reach Workshops to join ABC Engineering Works he had 
the position of Assistant Secretary (Accounts & Finance), He was 
not a professionally qualified accountant. 

He gave me a brief description of the ABC Engineering Works. 
They are basically heavy engineering fabricators and specialise in manu- 
facturing machinery for the sugar and cement industries. They also 
accept orders for other types of casting, machining, and fabrication jobs, 
provided such jobs are sufficiently large, and provided they have ade- 
quate capacity. Their workshop is located on the outskirts of Delhi. 
The factory is divided into three parts: a foundry, a machine shop, and 
a fabrication shop. 

Many parts for the sugar and cement industry have to go through 
all the departments, generally in the same order in which the three 
are listed above. Most of the orders received were either single job 
orders or batches of similar job orders. 

The Company was of medium size and quite successful. It was esta- 
blished in 1940, The sales and profit figures for the last three years 
are as follows : ) 


Year Sales Profit before tax 
(Rs Millions) (Rs.] Millions) 
1966-67 38.32 3.30 
1965-66 28.61 2.52 
1964-65 15.31 1.50 


After giving me a brief description about the Company, the CA re- 
marked “Ajit, you will be well advised not to be over exuberant. The 
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Production Manager is a bit allergic to controls. Moreover, GM has 
high faith in this gentleman. It might be better to suggest your ideas 
for any kind of control system slowly but steadily. Don’t try to force 
the pace.” 


12¢h April %67 


CA took me to the plants and introduced me to the Plant Manager, the 

Planning Engineer, the Design Engineer, the Chief Inspector and 

the three plant Superintendents in charge of foundry, machine shop 

and fabrication, Plant Manager suggested that I spend a fortnight in 

the various sections of the plant to study the manufacturing operati- 

ons and their internal problems before even thinking of introducing a 
cost accounting and control system. 


1st May ’67 


Spent two weeks in the plant. It was a highly educative experience. 
Got some familiarity with theit problems. CA advised me to spend 
two or three days each with the Legal Officer, the Purchasing Officer, 
the Stores Superintendent and the Financial Accountant. (They do 
not have a Personnel Department, recruitment for the production and 
technical sides was usually done by the Plant Manager and for all com- 
mercial departments by CA.) 


18/) May °67 


GM & DGM returned to Delhi from Germany after signing a colla- 
boration agreement with a German firm to set up a paper machinery 
manufacturing plant. (As a matter of fact, I hadn’t had a chance to 
meet either of them earlier, as both of them were away on tour at the 
time of my interview. I was interviewed only byCA.) CA introduced 
me to both of them. GM appeared to be a pleasant person. He 
was in his late sixties. He didn’t talk much. He wished me the best 
of luck. 

DGM scemed a tough guy. He was younger than CA; may be in 
his late thirties or early forties. He advised me to keep in constant 
touch with him. For the next two days, he gave me a specific assignment, 
to study the work done by all personnel in the stores department. 
He added, “I know there is something wrong there. However, Mr. 
Ajit, I doh’t want you to come up with any recommendations at this 
stage. I want you to make a thorough study, And give me just a 
factual repost.” 
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Submitted the report to DGM (Covering letter in Appendix A). I 
didn’t get much co-operation from the stores personnel, but I didn’t 
mention thatin my report. A copywas given to CA. Neither of them 
called me to discuss the report. 


23rd May ’67 


CA advised me to spend the next two months as a staff assistant to him. 
I was given a seat next to his office in the main hall and was asked to 
look into all his incoming and outgoing papers. : 


152b June 67 


30th June is the “year-ending” for the Company. Every year the 
Company used to take the book balances according to the stores ac- 
counts for income statement purpose. DGM called CA and me and 
suggested that we must have a physical verification this year, and assigned 
the full responsibility to me. He also sent a note to all production 
departmental heads and Strores Superintendent to furnish all necessary 
assistance to me in this regard. 


2844 June ’67 


Talked with the plant superintendents and stores superintendent and 
finalised arrangements for stock verification. Personnel from pro- 
duction departments were deputed for this purpose. My role was 
that of a co-ordinator. Sent notes to all concerned. (A copy of the 
note in respect of verification of foundry materials is shown as Appen- 
dix B.) 


3rd July °67 

Stock verification was completed. Found large discrepancies between 
physical stocks and “book stocks.” Started investigating the reasons 
for the discrepancy. 

Satisfied with the security MONT Ruled out the possibility 
of theft by outside parties. 

Most of the stores items ate of iron and steel (plates, beams, squares, 
rods, pipes, etc.) and the accounts are kept in terms of weight. 

We have permanent contract arrangements with a transport company 
to bring in the materials cither from the railway station or from the 
godowns of the various suppliers. For the purpose of payment to . 
P. 80 
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them, separate records are being kept in the incoming gatekeeper’s 
office. Gatekeeper’s records are kept by actually weighing the lorries 
on a weigh bridge while they come in and go out. Stores per- 
sonnel prepare SRMs (Stores Receipt Memos) independently, based 
on which payments are made. Sample checks were also made com- 
paring the figures recorded in the gatekeeper’s office with stores 
records and stores ledger kept in the accounts department which were 
posted on the basis of passed bills. Except for differences in the timing 
of posting these entries, no major discrepancy was noticed. 

But as far as material issues were concerned the entire system ap- 
peared to be a mess. Some of the serious matters observed were as 
follows : 

(a) Many materials are stored in the open, outside the stores, in yards, 
and it is possible for the production people to take away materials from 
these yards without raising indents. (But this should have created dis- 
crepancy only in those bulky steel items which are kept outside. The 
discrepancies were observed also in the case of materials kept inside 
the stores.) 

(b) Apart from the “carbon copy” which the indentor keeps, only 
one copy of the stores indent is being raised. This is used in stores 
to post bin cards; and, in stores-accounts, to post stores ledger. There 
is a clerk in the Accounts Department who collects the indents from the 
stores ledger clerk and analyses them job-orderwise to find out how 
much material is being issued for various jobs. (This one-man section 
was known as cost accounts section and was placed under my charge.) 
There was a time-lag of nearly 2-3 months between the raising of an in- 
dent and its reaching the cost clerk, mainly due to sheer lethargy at 
various stages. 

Apatt from this, I accidentally found, to my horror, some old used 
stores indents lying in the backyard of the stores. They were not 
the indentor’s copy. (Indentor’s copy is in buff paper and the original 
copy is in a fairly thick paper of blue colour.) I could not make out 
to which department, or to what material they pertained, as all entries 
were faded due to exposure to sun and rain. * 


4th July °67 


Discussed this with CA. He wondered what we could do about it. 
We did not have even proper storing arrangements for many materials. 
However, he suggested that I should study the matter in detail and 
put up any concrete suggestion, if I wished. 


5th July %67 


I was not sure how to tackle this matter. Anyhow decided to bring 
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it to the notice of DGM. Prepared a note and submitted to CA with 
copy to DGM. 


8th July °67 


I didn’t get any reaction from DGM. CA also didn’t talk to me about 
it though I was working with him on various routine accounting mat- 
ters all these three days. 


Oth July °67 


Fine Sunday morning. But I am rather uneasy at the lack of any 
interesting developments in the office. I don’t like to continue to work 
as a staff assistant to CA. I must set up my own Cost Accounts De- 
partment. From tomorrow onwards, I am going to submit a note per 
day on various control aspects which ultimately, I hope, will usher 
in the establishment of a Cost Accounts Department. 


10¢h July 67 


Apart from the routine work, prepared a note on control of attendance 
and booking of working time on job cards. The one month I spent 
in the plants helped me a lot in preparing these notes. (Permission was 
not granted by the Company to reproduce this note : case writer.) 


11th July °67 


Basically, the “labour booking system” I suggested was to facilitate the 
ascertainment of the time spent on various jobs by the workers. Since 
CA told me about DG-M’s reluctance to recruit more men for establish- 
ing a separate cost accounts section, I suggested that the plant superin- 
tendents could utilise their existing assistants to compile the necessary 
data from the daily job cards, and send a weekly return to the Cost Ac- 
counts Section. 


12th July *67 


CA told me that he had discussed the attendance control and time book- 
ing procedure suggested by me with the Plant Manager. In the light 
of his suggestions a new note was prepared and submitted to CA 
with a copy to DGM. 


132} July °67 e 


Again there was no reaction. 
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I have decided not to give up. I prepared a note on “production report- 
ing.” This is alsoa part of my strategy to bring in a costing system 
slowly and steadily. Considering the overall resistance to changes, 
ebserved from top to bottom, I do not think it feasible to suggest any 
comprehensive costing system. 


152% July °67 


Mr. Roy (Chief Metallurgist, Foundry) met me today in my office. 
He has become one of my good friends inthe Company. I showed him 
the copies of the various notes I have preprared. He was quite enthu- 
siastic about my attempts. In addition to being a metallurgist, he 
is an Industrial Engineer and has some idea about introducing a cost- 
ing system for the foundry section and suggested that we can discuss 
it tomorrow at his house. He also invited me for lunch, 


16th July °67 


Went to Roy’s house. Discussed with him the Project to introduce 
a costing system in the foundry. Though we could not finalise a com- 
prehensive plan, he suggested that I trigger off some action by putting 
up a note on the subject. In order to overcome the allergic reaction 
that would occur at all levels in introducing cost control systems we 
decided to make the note a “production reporting system.” 


174 July °67 


Prepared a note to introduce a “production reporting system” in found- 
ty and submitted to CA with copies to DGM and Foundry Superin- 
tendent. (Mr. Roy was comparatively new to the organisation, whereas 
the Foundry Superintendent, who was Roy’s boss, was one of the “old 
guards,” who had been with the Company for the past 15 years.) 


184) July °67 


As usual, I reached my office at 9 a.m. There was a surprise packet 
for me on my table. It was nothing but a bunch of the copies of 
all my notes submitted to DGM. Obviously, DGM has referred them 
back to CA, as and when I submitted them, asking for CA’s comments. 
There was, no evidence that CA had given his comments. It looked as 
if he had gone on accumulating them. But there was a note from 
CA to me on top of the bundle saying “such notes are to be submitted 
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to me only in the first instance, and only after I give the approval they 
have to go forward.” 

I could not discuss the matter with CA as he had gone out of station 
the previous night. My immediate reaction was to take the bundle to 
DGM and discuss it with him. On second thoughts, I decided not 
to short-circuit CA. Came back to my quarters an hour early. I have 
been seriously thinking over this for the last two hours. I feel that 
the only line of action for me is to resign, though I have worked with 
these people for only three and a half months. 


APPENDIX A 
ABC ENGINEERING WORKS, DELHI 
STORE-KEEPING PROCEDURE 
DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 


As directed, I have studied the existing stores procedure and am enclosing a note on 


the same. E 
Section “C” of the note gives the details of duties of various persons in the Stores 
Department, as desired, i 
sd/- 
Dated : 22nd May 1967 Cost Accountant 
Copy submitted to Chief Accountant for perusal. This note is only a factual listing and 
I have not made any comments on the same at this stage. 


APPENDIX B 
ABC ENGINEERING WORKS, DELHI 
STOCK VERIFICATION OF FOUNDRY MATERIALS 


STORES SUPERINTENDENT 


d Sub: Stock Verification of Foundry Materials 


It has been decided to verify the stores items related to Foundry on 30th instant, Mr. 
Roy of Foundry has promised to spare the necessary men for the physical verification. 
To make it a success, I suggest the following steps ; 
1. Please ensure that Bin Cards are there for all Foundry materials. 
2. Post all indents and receipts uptodate and strike the balance as at 5 p.m. tomorrow 
the 29th instant. 
3. Prepare two lists, one for items kept in stores and another for those kept in Foundry, 
noting down the description as per bin card and bin card balance as mentioned 
above. Please keep these lists ready, preferably in triplicate, by tomorrow afternoon. 


(I am sparing my cost clerk, Mr. Kotnis, also for this work.) 
s 
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4. Mr. Roy's men will verify the physical stock on 30.6.67, and note down the same 
in the lists prepared by you. >The verification lists will be signed both by Foundry 
and Stores people and a copy will be forwarded to Chief Accountant on Ist July 


$ 


morning. 
5. No issues will be effected on 30.6:67 and Foundry must arrange to collect the materials 
for 30.6.67 by tomorrow afternoon itself, Exceptional emergency issues wili be 
$ separatel, recorded, also noting down whether it was done before or after the veri- 
fication, 3 


In case of any difficulty, Chief Accountant may please be contacted, 
Sd. 
Dated : 28th June 1967 Cost Accountant 
ec: C. A. & Dy. G. M. for information 
Foundry Dept, (Attention : Mr. Roy) in confirmation of our discussions, 


ve 


a e 


CO ear Fy 


The Onondaga Metals Company” 


THE HIRING oF WILLIAM TAYLOR** 

IN AN ATTEMPT to secure employment since a tecent layoff, William 
Taylor made an appointment to visit one of his father’s friends, Mr. 
Norman Schermerhorn, President of Copper Works Company, Inc. 
During the course of the interview between the two, the president— 
who was most cordial—told Taylor that at present there were no open- 
ings in the company for men with his particular talents; rather, he was 
looking for individuals with engineering backgrounds who would be 
familiar with the technical work performed by the company. 

As Taylor was about to leave Schermerhorn’s office, the latter asked 
him if he knew Mr. Ralph Lea, President of Onondaga Metals. In 
response to Taylor’s negative reply, the president asked his secretary 
to get Lea onthe telephone for him. There followed a few minutes of 
conversation between the two presidents after which Taylor was di- 
tected to the Onondaga plant for an immediate interview with Lea. 

During the ensuing meeting, Taylor was questioned quite thoroughly 
concerning his educational and business backgrounds. He was 26 
years old and unmarried. He had had no experience in manufacturing, 
but had been fully employed as an accountant, except for the past few 


* This case, Onondaga Metals Co., was prepared by Professor Robert W. Cambreleng 
of the Rutgers University Graduate Schoof of Administration. a 

Copyright © Prof. Robert W. Cambreleng. Used by specific permission. 

** Name are fictitious, . 
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weeks, during the four years since graduation from college where his 

major had been industrial management. He had worked his way 

through his last two years of college. He was now unemployed because 
the company in which he had been working had been in deep financial 
difficulty which brought about a large number of layoffs; in fact, the 
firm was now in bankruptcy. ‘ 

His grades in college and high school had been high enough to bring 
him a number of honors. During these eight years of schooling he had 
been an active member in two honorary scholastic societies and a fra- 
ternity, and hadbeen engaged in such activities as debating, drama, music, 
social, church, and Boy Scouts; cutrently, his major interest lay 
in church affairs. He had come from a middle class family, and his 
father had been well known in certain business circles. Lea’s impres- 
sion of Taylor was that this was a young man who was personable, in- 
telligent, able to get along with people, and with enough ego and drive 
to make a name for himself. 

Lea paused in his questioning, studied Taylor in silence for a few 
moments, and then turned to gaze out the window. 

Lea (turning back to’ Taylor): It’s peculiar that you should happen to 
come along at this time—(speaking hesitantly and carefully )—be- 
cause I have been looking for someone to assist me. Well, tell me 
Taylor, if you were a manufacturer who produced an assembled 
product, and one of the parts of that assembly was expendable in 
the sense that it necessarily and unavoidably wore out quickly, and 
if the customer knew that this costly part had to be replaced occasion- 
ally, what would you do if you realized that despite the top quality of 
your product—a fact recognized by customers—sales of that assem- 
bled product were declining because of the cost and inconvenience to 
them of that expendable part? 

Taylor (without hesitation): What is the profit on the product ? 

Lea (giving Taylor a sharp glance): High. We are leaders in the field. 

Taylor : If, as you say, the product is of recognizable top quality, the 
part wears unavoidably, and the profitis high, I would reduce the 
replacement cost of the part, even to the extent of taking a loss og 
it, and absorb the loss, 

Lea : Why would you do that ? 

Taylor : Mostly out of fear of competition cutting into my market. 

Lea (after a prolonged, visual examination of Taylor): All right. This 
is what I have in mind. I have the need here for a man who can 
study this type of problem, and many related ones, and come up with 
the correct answer. The general manager on whom I depend for this 
type of “hing now has too much.to do, particularly in purchasing. 
The man for this job I have in mind should be one who is willing 
to stick and grow with the business and who could plan on taking 
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ovet some of the Manager’s functions, perhaps in about a year’s time, 
He would have to be a man upon whom I could depend implicitly. 
Would you be interested in such work, Taylor ? 

Taylor : Definitely, yes ! 

Lea : (shaking his head as if he were not quite sure he was doing thee 
right thing): Good. You’re hired. My initial directions are these. 
Firstly, that you say nothing to the general manager about taking” over 
any of his duties; if he should ask you about your job, tell him that 
you are slated for the assistant production control manager’s post. 
Secondly, I want you to learn our manner of production by observ- 
ing the men on their jobs : I want you to watch them carefully so as 
to learn everything they do, so that you will become thoroughly 
familiar with operations. Should they ask what your job is, tell them 
the same thing you’d tell the general manager. ~ 

I would suggest in this matter that you be careful with the opera- 
tots because of an unfortunate incident caused last year by an 
efficiency expert I hired froma New York firm, Now, as to your 
salary. I’m willing to pay you $ 125 a week. Is this satisfactory ? 
Good, then report to me on Monday morning at 8.30. 


COMPANY ORGANIZATION*® 


Ralph Lea, President and Secretary, and majority stockholder of 
Onondaga was approximately 50 years old. His company, which he 
had bought into a number of years before, was small in that it employed 
only 150 people at the plant and 25 in its sales office in New York City. 
The company was non-unionized, although the A.F.L.-C.1.0. had 
previously and recently made attempts to organize the workers. Mr. 
Lea was proud of the fact that his people had rejected unionization, but 
he was fearful that this might come about in the long run because the 
company, being small, could not afford to pay wages equal to those of 
larger concerns. ee, 

Reporting to Lea was a treasurer-auditor who had charge of corpo- 
ration as well as accounting activities, a vice president and minority 
stockholder who was in charge of sales, a general manager who 
also performed the purchasing function, and a chief inspector who 
had been elevated in this hierarchy because of Lea’s desire to stress 
quality control. Reporting to the general manager were the plant 
Superintendent, a chief engineer, and a production control manager, 
among others. The superintendent’s jurisdiction extended over.a 
number of foremen, including the production foreman. The latter had 
direct charge of the shop. 


*Sce Figure 1. 
F. 81 s 
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FIGURE 1 


THE ONONDAGA METALS COMPANY 
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At the time, 1959, the company was experiencing great demand for 
its products and was working at full capacity on a one-shift basis. Its 
operations were somewhat hand-to-mouth because of a lack of storage 
space for raw materials in the warehouse. Often, „shipments to cus- 
tomers went out late due to the raw material not having arrived in 
time for processing, or because of production or scheduling dificul- 
ties in the shop. A new warehouse was completed about six months 
after Taylot’s being hired. hts 


(a 
TAYLOR’S First THREE MONTHS 


William Taylor reported to Mr. Lea on the following Monday morn- 

ing, whereupon the latter requested him to repeat the directions he had 
received previously, Satisfied, Lea then called in the production 
control manager, Hank Drake, who had been briefed to the effect that 
he was to have a man to help himin his work, but a fellow who was 
unfamiliar with manufacturing and who would have to spend several 
months studying plant operations. Hank was asked to introduce Tay- 


+ 
a ) 
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lor to the various department heads and then to let him be on his own. 
The desk to which Bill Taylor was assigned was butt-to-butt with 
Hank’s, so arranged that they faced each other; these were located just 
about twenty feet from Mr. Lea’s office. 

Thereafter, for the first three months, Bill followed the president's 
instructions by occupying himself solely with studying the company’s 
mode of operation. He followed the various products from their re- 
ceipt as raw materials, into process, and through to their shipment as 
finished products. He complemented this study by close observation 
of the employees on their jobs, by questioning them as to what they 
were doing and why, by questioning supervisors, by lending a hand at 
various jobs, and by assembling products on his own time. During 
this learning period, ‘Taylor was closely observed by Lea who would 
either stop by at the former’s desk to ask how things were getting along, 
or who would request Taylor to report to his office, this latter about 
Once a week. 

During this three-month period, Bill tried his best to win the friend- 
ship of the supervisors and workers by chatting with them and explain- 
ing that he was new to manufacturing and had to learn what was going 
on before he undertook production control work. Despite this effort, he 
realized that he was not being fully accepted by the supervisors, and was 
being rebuffed by the workers. The latter, for example, were evasive, 
terse, and would speak in undertones. On one occasion as Bill walked 
past a machinist, he thought he heard the expression, stool pigeon. 

Inasmuch as he was distrubed by this entire situation, he had often 
sought the advice of the shop foreman, whom he particularly liked, 
with the hope that this man with 25 years experience with the company 
could give him some clue as to why the employees seemed to resent 
his presence. Invariably, the foreman said that he knew of no reason 
and attributed the problem to Bill’s imagination. On several occasions, 
Taylor also spoke to the president about the matter, and was assured 
that the reaction was probably the result of the workers’ experience 
With the efficiency expert ofthe previous year, and would iron itself 
Qut in.time. Because it was rumored that Lea had men in the shop 
who were willing to pass on information concerning worker attitudes 
(by phone at night), Taylor felt reassured by Lea’s statements. Em- 
ployees did not know for certain who these men were, but judged them 
to be from among the oldtimers, some of whom the company was 
obviously carrying. 


Tuer Fortrowi1nG Stx MONTHS e 


During the six months following the learning period, Taylor found 
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that most of his assignments came directly from the president and 
occasionally from the general manager, rather than from the production 
control manager, For example, the president requested him to make 
a complete study of economic lot sizes for all the company’s products 
and, thereafter, to construct a production control schedule based on 
a Gantt chart so as to enable control of the job lots put into production 
by the control manager and the shop foreman. In effect, this meant 
a production control system which would be more complicated than the 
one currently in use. 

The present method which had been devised and operated by the 
production control manager was this, in general. Each lot size was 
arbitrarily set at 1,000 units; the operations to be performed thereon 
and the time these would take were ayailable from a card file supplied 
by engineering. Combining these data, the control manager would 
prepare two production orders for each lot to go into production. The 
original order would go to the timekeeper, an accountant whose desk 
was located in the office next to a small dispensing window facing into 
the shop, who, upon request of a worker or a foreman, would clock 
the orders when passing them out to either. When the orders were 
returned after completion of the operations, he would clock them in. 
These originals would then be picked up in batches periodically through- 
out the day by the control manager who would then again initiate the 
cycle, as necessary. 

The duplicate production order was retained by the control manager, 
and would be filed by him in a due date box. If the original were not 
returned in accordance with that file, the manager would then go into 
the shop for the purpose of locating and expediting the lot in question. 

_ Inthe final analysis Taylor’s dual assignment would result in changes 
in quantities, sequence, timing, etc. 

Other jobs assigned to Taylor by the president were these. (1) A 
study of toolroom operations, and the installation of a system designed 
to control the time and money spent on each task by the tool and die 
makers. (2) An analysis of the tool crib, and the establishing 
of a control procedure to reduce tool theft. (3) Inventory taking. 
(4) Statistical work not connected directly with production. (5) Nume- 
rous special studies involving report writing with recommendations. 
During the period of doing this work, Taylor would be approached at 
his desk by Mr. Lea at least once a week, and would be invited into 
the latter’s office to give a progress report. 

In almost all of his work, Taylor was obliged to maintain an intimate 
and inquiring contact with the workers, supervisors, and executives. 
For example, on one occasion in the assembly room he approached 
one of the more friendly oldtimers to ask why he, and others, always 
mixed screws, nuts, bolts, springs, and washers all together in one 
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pile on the bench, whereas, were they kept separate so that they could 
be more easily picked up, the assemblers could turn out many more 
units of product per day. The worker remarked that he was well 
aware of that fact, but if his output rose too high, management would 
think of some way to cut the rate on the job. 

Bill then asked the assembler whether he would be willing to change 
his methods if management would agree not to change the rate, to 
which the employee replied that he would give the matter serious 
consideration based on sucha promise. Bill, to pursue the issue further, 
then went to the general manager who enthusiastically endorsed Bill’s 
proposal, but who stated just as Bill, somewhat gratified, was about 
to leave his office, “We’ll let it ride for about a year, then we'll find 
some reason for cutting the rate.” Bill let the matter drop. On the 
whole, the general manager was somewhat brusque with Taylor and 
on one occasion accused him of being arrogant. 

Bill’s relationship with the producion control manager was fairly 
amicable, although Hank was often non-committal, was seemingly 
upset by the nature of Bill’s desk work, and sometimes became quite 
angry when Bill necessarily had to refuse to obey instructions about 
some phase of production control because of pressure from Mr. Lea 
to complete a special assignment quickly. 

Bill’s contacts with the plant superintendent were infrequent but 
seemingly pleasant. As to the foremen, he had had a few run-ins with 
them because of the inquiring nature of his work. These were usually 
terminated with words from Taylor that Mr. Lea wanted the informa- 
tion, so what was he supposed to do? One of the run-ins was quite 
serious, with Taylor and one of the assembly foremen in angry dis- 
agreement which resulted, however, in a mutual understanding and 
respect when the supervisor finally said after wagging his- head 
hopelessly, “My God, Bill, Pm glad that 1 don’t have your job D 
Undoubtedly, a number of these conflicts were brought to Mr. Lea’s 
attention during the weekly executive-supervisory meetings which 
he chaired, and to which Taylor was not invited. i 
« The production foreman was the friendliest of them all although Bill 
was aware that some of the workers disliked him intensely: the rumor 
was that he played favorites. True, the foreman did look askance 


at a production control Gantt-type schedule which Bill had hung in the 


former’s office, stating that it was a prettily colored chart containing 
Bill spotted him 


nothing that he did not already know; nevertheless, 

studying lot progress on it many times. This supervisor, as everybody 
knew, had a colossal memory concerning tools, dies, and parts which 
the company had made over the years and for which blueprings had long 
ago becn destroyed. He was invaluable in recreating those items 
with his own hands, but had a very poor memory when it came to 
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assisting the engineering department in re-establishing specifications 
for them. 

The attitude of the workers had changed somewhat for the worse, 
much to Taylor’s regret. For instance, when the tool and die makers 
learned that he had been asked to time them for the purpose of esta- 
blishing standards, they would often not teply to questions asked of 
them, feigning not to hear. Or, they would tell him to find out for 
himself. As stated previously, when he brought such worker reaction 
to the attention of the president and the shop foreman, he was always 
assuaged. _ 

Toward the end of Taylor’s ninth month with the company, Mr. Lea 
asked him to come to his office. There, the president spoke of a 
customer who had complained to him personally because Onondaga 
was often failing to meet delivery dates; he had threatened to cancel 
his orders unless the situation improved. Lea wanted to know why 
the new production control schedule had not bettered what had been 
a previously prevailing situation before erection of the new warehouse. 
In reply, Taylor said that he had frequently heard from the sales depart- 
ment on a similar score, had pushed material through process as much 
as he could, and had often recommended the relatively expensive pro- 
cedure of shipping rush orders parcel post. As to the schedule, how- 
ever, it had helped to improve conditions and there was nothing wrong 
with it, for it was geared to operating times established by engineering 
and to existing machine capacities. He added that production could 
not be increased without purchasing newer or additional machinery, 
by working overtime, or by adding a second shift. 

In further defence of the schedule, Taylor stated that he had personally 
been following many of the various lots through process and on a num- 
ber of occasions had experienced difficulty in locating them even after 
several tours of the shop, either because there was no production order 
with them for identification purposes, or because they would be buried 
under a pallet, or elsewhere. This same type of situation had happened 
so many times that he had begun to wonder what was going on. By 
observation as he went through the plant, and by examination of return- 
ed production orders, he had come to realize that the lots were being 
deliberately hidden by the operators. Furthermore, he had concluded 
that the men who hid their work were often in possession of two pro- 
duction order cards at the same time, both of which were either clocked 
Out at the end of the day, or one of which was clocked out then with the 
other being punched out at the start of work the next morning. 

For example, Taylor continued, at 8 a.m. a machinist would pick 
up an order card from the timekeeper for a job scheduled to be finished 
at 4.30 that afternoon. Presumably, because the rate on the job was 
loose he could complete it earlier, say, at 2.30, thereby saving two hours. 
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Then, at 2.30 he would hide the finished lot and would get another 
card without returning the first. Apparently, the second job for which 
he would ask was one which was scheduled for two hours and which 
could be completed by 4.30. He would then return his cards as pre- 
viously indicated. Taylor added that he had actually observed an 
operator turn in one card at 4.30 and then go to the end of the line &f 
machinists to return the other; obviously, the worker did this so as to 
make himself less conspicuous to the busy timekeeper. 

Taylor went on’to say that he had heard rumors about some kind 
of a schedule which the men had improvised which covered a two- 
week span; in his interest to find out what it was all about, he had 
inquired of the men who claimed they did not know what he was talk- 
ing about. Clearly, however, the men were playing loose rates against 
fair or tight ones; furthermore, they were attempting to hide the loose 
rates by returning order cards in accordance with scheduled rather 
than actual times and, hence, this disguised overlapping could result 
in a greater take-home pay. : 2 

Taylor concluded by saying that if the workers would turn in their 
completed work instead of hiding it, a number of accumulated hours 
could be saved, especially on #heduled long runs. In turn, this would 
lead to earlier painting, assemblying, and shipping. 

Very much disturbed by Taylor’s observations, the president con- 
sulted with the timekeeper who disclaimed knowledge of the problem, 
but who was able to substantiate Taylor’s comments after study of his 
payroll records. ‘Thereupon, Lea issued an order, signed by himself, 
which was to be posted throughout the shop; (1) Production order cards 
had to remain with the jobs for identification purposes. (2) The produc- 
tion foreman had to sign each card upon completion of a job. (3) No 
worker could receive a new production card without first having 
returned the signed one already in his possession, except by a written 
note from the foreman. (4) Any employee found to have two of more 
order cards in his possession at the same time would be subject to 
disciplinary action, including discharge for continued malconduct. 
“The foreman was still allowed to withdraw cards at his discretion. 


TAYLOR’S DISCHARGE 


\pproximately ten days after the regulation was posted, Taylor was en- 
deavoring to find a lot in process in order to expedite it as quickly as 
possible. He had made three tours of the shop without success when 
his attention was aroused by the close way in which a drill press opera- 
tor was glancing at him. “The machinist had previously claimed ig- 
norance concerning the material even though he should have been 
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working on it at this time. Suspicious, Taylor decided to examine 
more closely a punch press located nearby which had been tipped. down 
for repairs and whose parts were along side covered by a tarpaulin. 
Removing some tools from the top of the canvas and examinin g beneath 
it, he found the lot of material which he had been secking. He 
noticed that it lacked identification and had gone through the drilling 
operation. 

Therefore he returned to the operator once again in order to question 
him regarding the job; the latter still disclaimed knowing about it. 
However, Taylor had noted when on his Way over to the man that 
he had made an involuntary gesture toward his left hand shirt pocket 
and, in fact, there was now protruding from it a card which resembled 
a production order. Knowing that the operator already had an order 
in the card rack on the machine, and suspecting this to be a second, 
Taylor grimly reached out and snatched the card from the worker’s 
shirt pocket. It proved to be the card for which he had been looking. 
Taylor asked, “You have two cards in your possession ?,” and when 
the man admitted his guilt, Taylor returned the card to him and left 
without further comment. The production order had not been signed 
by the foreman. bg 

Taylor returned to his desk to explain the situation to the production 
control manager, Hank. In concluding his comments, he said that he 
hesitated to tell the plant superintendent about the matter because he 
would get the employee into trouble and would be called a squealer for 
having done so. His relationships with the workers, he felt, were al- 
ready too poor, but the practice had to be stopped, the foreman was 
apparently not watching his men, so what did the control manager think 
should be done ? Whereupon, the manager jumped up from his chair, 
saying, “Pll damn well fix it !,” and left the office to report the matter 
to the plant superintendent. 

The following morning, the plant superintendent told Mr. Lea that 
Taylor had snatched the Production order card from the worker's 
shirt pocket and that something should be done to prevent. further 
invasion of one’s privacy and violation of one’s person. Based on the: 
superintendent's story, and others which had been brought to his 
attention, Lea wondered whether he should ask Taylor to submit his 
resignation. 

At 5 p.m., the day after the snatching episode occurred, Taylor was 
called into the president’s office where he was asked to recapitulate the 
event of the previous day. This Taylor did in its entirety. Lea re- 
marked that the superintendent had stated, after discussion with the drill 
Press operator, that Taylor had tipped the card from the worker's 
pocket. This Taylor agreed he had done; he had snatched it, yes, because 
he had felt that the worker would have refused to give it to him, 
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Mr. Ralph Lea, with a decision obviously previously arrived at, reach- 
ed into his desk and withdrew a check for two week’s termination pay; 
this he handed to Bill Taylor, with his discharge effective immediately. 
The president then said that Taylor had been causing a considerable 
amount of labor unrest because of his mode of prying and arrogant attiz 
tude, and that this was dangerous in an open shop such as existed at 
Onondaga. Also, he felt it to have been his own fault for having hired 
a young man rather than another more experienced in shop conditions. 
He suggested that Taylor seek a job in some industrial engineering firm, 
possibly in New York City. His parting words were, “Someday, Tay- 
lor, you will thank me for this.” 

As Taylor, shocked by the suddenness of it all, was packing his 
belongings, Lea’s secretary came over to his desk and stated that she 
had known that he was to be discharged because she had prepared the 
Separation check. She added that neither she nor the others in the 
office when they heard about it the next day would ever believe that 
the fault had been his; rather, that several people in management’s 
ranks had been out to get him. She urged that he should not lose con- 
tact with the friends he had made in the company. 

Later, through one of these friends, Taylor heard scuttlebutt to 
the effect that subsequent investigation by the president indicated that 
the production foreman had been deeply involved in supplying workers 
—his favorites, so it was suggested—with second production order 
cards. ‘This he had done by getting the cards himself from the time- 
keeper, or by authorizing their distribution through signed notes pre- 
sented by the workers. When confronted with the evidence leading 
up to Taylor’s discharge, he admitted his guilt, but pleaded that the 
men he had helped were those in financial difficulties requiring assis- 
tance. Also, the practice had previously been going on for so long 7i 
time, even without his help, that it was now a matter of shop routine 
which could not be broken without great friction. In fact, the men were 
now thinking more than ever of inviting the union into the shop. 

At the time of this writing, some months later, Taylor’s informant 
had begn unable to discover what action had been taken against the 
foreman, but he did know that the drill press operator had been largely 
exonerated because of the foreman’s involvement. Also, both were 
still working in their former jobs, f 

\s of one year later, Bill Taylor was most interested to read in the 
newspaper that the Onondaga Metals Company had gone A.F.L.-C.LO. 
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Gopal Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


IN 1952 MR. RAMACHANDRA SHAH, the managing director of Gopal 
Cotton Mills, went to Japan on a trade misson, On his way back to 
India, he visited several South East Asian countries to make a survey 
of Indian textiles. In the course of talking with many merchants and 
customers, he learned that they preferred Japanese products to Indian 
ones because of their faultless weave. Customers were not interested 
in buying Indian cloth which, being manufactured on non-automatic 
looms, frequently contained flaws. Mr, Shah decided therefore to 
introduce automatic looms in his mills. 

On his return to Ranchipur, Mt. Shah drew up a plan to build a 
new loomshed for automatic looms to replace one of the existing loom- 
sheds. The obsolete shed was hot, humid, poorly illuminated and very 
noisy. The machinery was old anda large number of breakdowns and 
accidents took place. He consulted the weaving superintendent about 
the plan. Later he called in Mr, Shankarlal, the supervisor in the shéd 
which was to be replaced, and explained the new system to him. He 
also told Mr. Shankarlal that he would be considered for promotion as 
Soon as operations started in the new automatic shed. 

The loomshed.to be replaced was the smallest of the three in the 
company’s compound. It had 100 looms running on two shifts. 
All the weavers working in this shed belonged to the same community; 
they were Gujarati Patels. In line with tradition, each jobber (mecha- 


Reprinted by permission from Harriet Ronken Lynton and Rolf P, Lynton, Asican Cases : 
Teaching Cases from Alaka Experience, Mysore, India, 1960, pp. 137-139, 
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nic or first line supervisor) selected his own workers. So a jobber 
brought workers from the rural areas of his own community. All 
the weavers in Mr. Shankarlal’s department lived in the same locality, 
and almost all of them had been working if the shed for at least 
10 years, some for as long as 25 years. Mr. Shankarlal himself also 
belonged to the Patel community. Although he lived in a different part 
of the city, he joined the workers on festive occasions, when they held 
sing-songs or performed dramas. Weavers from the other sheds did 
not join in; they came from different communities. i 

The old loomshed was hot, humid, poorly illuminated and very noisy. 
The machinery was old and a large number of breakdowns and accidents 
took place. But the workers were proud of the loomshed. They 
boasted that even with such old looms their production was higher 
than that of the other sheds with newer looms. Each worker minded 
two looms and was paid according to his output. He had no helper to 
assist. When he had to leave his looms running while he went to bring 
bobbins, carry cloth, go to the washroom, drink water or talk with peo- 
ple, his neighbours would look after them. In fact, the workers took 
turns to go out fora break, and a group could always be found outside, 
away from the noise, talking, smoking and drinking water. Although 
management was not in favour of this practice, it had survived all 
attempts to stop it. 

Mr. Shankatlal made it a practice to make two rounds in the loom- 
shed every day and to talk with any worker in difficulty. Several times 
each day he stood outside the door of the shed and chatted with workers 
who were coming in or going out. Many weavers consulted him 
about their personal problems. When the Managing Director or the 
superintendent was approaching on his rounds, Mr. Shankarlal passed 
the word to the workers so that they could go back to theit looms in time. 
When any of his workers were called to the folding department to ex- 
plain bad work, Mr. Shankarlal went along to plead for them and to 
minimize the fines imposed on them by the folding clerks. 4 

The erection of the new loomshed was completed in September, 
#953, ¢ It had up-to-date lighting and humidification equipment, and 
comfortable wash rooms and toilets inside the building. The machi- 
nery consisted of looms driven by separate motors and was spaced more 
generously than in the old shed. The plan specified one weaver to 
eight looms. Each weaver would have the assistance of a helper to- 
take care of all the auxiliary work so that he would not have to leave the 
looms at all. ‘The helpers were to be paid less than the weaver's pay. 
All workers from the old shed were needed in the new shed, sa that 
the question of retrenchment did not arise. They would be either wea- 
vers or helpers. ‘Those having the longest service with the company 
would be weavers. These points were all covered by an agreement * 
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which Mr. Shah made with the labour union to which 60 per cent of 
the workers in the shed belonged. 

Mr. Shankarlal went around and talked about the new plan to the 
workers individually and in small groups. He told them about the 
better working conditions and assured them that their earnings would 
soon be higher than before. He also told them that helpers would be 
given weavers’ positions just as soon as the older weavers retired. 
But over a whole week devoted to convincing the workers of the ad- 
vantages of working in the new shed, only 16 workers agreed. This 
number was too small to start the new section. For two more weeks 
Mr. Shankarlal kept up his efforts to persuade the workers but still 
got no greater response. 

At the end of this period, Mr. Shankarlal was called to the director’s 
office and asked to explain the situation. Mr. Shah told him that the 
workers would be given an ultimatum if they were not willing to abide 
by the agreement made by the company and the union leaders, new 
workers would be recruited. 

Back in the shed, Mr. Shankarlal went around again and told the 
workers of the director’s decision. As far as he could judge, the workers 
were adamant in their refusal and unafraid at the threat of losing their 
jobs. They hardly stayed to listen to what he had to say. They raised 
no questions and were altogether silent in his presence. This silence 
became characteristic of the relationship between the workers and Mr. 
Shankarlal. They no longer came to him with their problems; and if 
they saw him outside the shed they would either stay away from him 
or go inside, 

About a week after Mr. Shah had spoken to him, Mr. Shankarlal called 
a meeting of the workers and gave a talk on the importance of the new 
shed. He told them that foreign competition forced the company to 
have automatic looms whether they liked it or not; that they should 
give the new idea a try. He finished his talk by asking them for any 
questions that they might have about any aspect of the change. No- 
body spoke and the meeting broke up. The next day Mr. Shankarlal 
put up a notice signed by Mr. Shah. It stated the terms of the agreement: 
with the union and set a limit of seven days for the workers to agree 
to work the new looms. 

During that week the workers were persuaded by the union leaders 
to work in the new shed and they finally agreed. At the same time, 
the company proceeded with all arrangements to start the new section. 

On the eighth day after the notice was put up, work started in the 
new section. The changes went according to plan. Mr. Shankarlal 

Was promoted to Assistant Weaving Master and put in charge of the 
new section. He was satisfied to notice that production climbed steadily. 
Within two months the shed had reached the target of 88 per cent 
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efficiency. Mr. Shankarlal then turned his attention to learning more 
about the automatic looms. He cut down his rounds in the loomshed 
and spent as much time as he could with the expert technician from the 
firm that had supplied the looms. 

But an increasing amount of his time was taken up with listening 
to complaints from the workers. The complaints were mostly abou? 
bad working conditions : that the walking distance between looms was 
too great, that the yarn breakage rate was too high for automatic 
looms, that the light was too glaring, that the toilet and drinking place 
should not be in the same room and so on. Production fell to 84 
per cent efficiency. Mr. Shankarlal made it a practice to check the 
production of individual workers and to call to his office those whose 
production was lowest. He asked them to explain the decline in pro- 
duction. Inreply the workers stated more grievances. 

One day, three representatives of the workers came to his office. 
They told him that the Mills were getting enormous profit from the 
automatic loom weaving, but that the workers were not getting a 
proper share of it. Mr. Shankarlal replied that the company had spent 
a very large sum of money in installing the new shed and that it could 
not pay higher wages. The representatives left without argument. A 
week latet the workers went on strike, When Mr. Shankarlal arrived 
at the mill at 7.00 S., as usual, he found all the workers entering the 
old shed. Mr. Shankarlal saw that the management had removed the 
unused looms from the old shed. The workers sat down on the empty 
floor, each where his loom had been and refused to move. They said 
that the old loomshed should have been kept intact so that, if they 
wanted to, they could have gone back to their old jobs. They threa- 
tened not to leave the floor until all the old looms had been replaced. 

At the end of third day of the strike, Mr. Shankarlal fell ill. He 
complained that the humidity of the loomshed had affected his lungs and 
took a month’s leave. When Mr. Shankarlal returned to work after 
a month, he learned that the strike had been ended through the per- 
Suasion of the union leaders and with the assurance from the company 
of a higher rate of pay for the workers. But production was down to 
80 per cent and at this level the earnings of the workers were less than 
before, in spite of the rise in rate. } 

One week later, Mr. Shah replaced Mr. Shankarlal as Assistant 
Weaving Master. The new man wasa technical graduate with four 
year’s experience of automatic loom weaving. Mr. Shankarlal was 
offered a new job : Assistant Weaving Master in charge of “Labour 
Control” for all three sheds. He readily accepted it and so assumed 
charge of hiring and firing workers, taking disciplinary actign, carry- 
ing out drives for higher production, and keeping the superintendent 
and the director generally informed on all labour problems. 
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Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Re- 
search Association (ATIRA) (A) & (B) 


AHMEDABAD TEXTILE INDUSTRY S RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION (A) 


IN 1944, THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA set up an Industrial Research 
Planning Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir R. K. Shanmu- 
gham Chetty, with the objective of encouraging industrial research. 
This Committee visited Ahmedabad (a brief note about Ahmedabad and 
its textile industry is given in the Appendix) to sound the textile 
mill-owners regarding the measures Government could take to promote 
research activities in the industry. The Ahmedabad Millowners’ As- 
sociaton informed this Committee that they would undertake the 
organisation of a co-operative research association provided that ade- 
quate assistance was forthcoming from the Government. 

The Report of the Industrial Research Plaaning Committee published 
in 1945 strongly recommended to Government that one of the most 
effective ways of encouraging industrial research in India would be for 
the Government to amend the Income Tax Act, so that contributions 
from manufacturing organisations towards the capital and recurring ex- 
penditute of recognised research institutions could be debited to cut- 
rent expenditure. In 1947, the Indian Income Tax Act was so amended. 


#T his case, Ahmedabad Textile Tndustry’s Research Association (A) and (B), was pre- 
pared by Profsssor Kamla Chowdhry, as a basis for class discussion rather than to illus- 
trate either effective or ineffective handling of an administrative situation, Copyright © 
1970 by the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. Used by specific permission. 
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In December 1947, the Ahmedabad Textile Industry's Research As- 
sociation (ATIRA) was registered. There were 71 textile units, mem- 
bers of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association which became the 
founder-members and together contributed a little over Rupees 5 
million towards the establishment of ATIRA. The Government of 
India made a contribution of Rupees 1.9 million and promised to 
for the first 5 years, half the recurring expenditure of the Association 
up to a maximum of Rupees 1.5 lakhs in any particular year. 

Vikram Sarabhai,! while still a student at Cambridge University, 
was requested by Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai® to study the constitution 
and organisation of some research institutions in the U. K. and Europe 
so as to provide a basis for the structure of the proposed textile research 
association at Ahmedabad. Sarabhai was about 27 years old and was 
at the stage of completing his Ph.D. in Physics. On his return Shri 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai invited him to be a member of the sub-committee 
to consider plans for the proposed research organisation, The sub- 
committee consisted of Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Shri Amritlal Hat- 
govinddas, and Dr. Vikram Sarabhai. Dr. Sarabhai drafted for the sub- 
committee a Memorandum of association for ATIRA that was largely 
modelled on the British Research Association’s constitution. The main 
features of the model that were considered desirable were its cooperative 
structure, the co-option of scientists on the Council of Administration, 
and the fact that majority control did not rest with the millowners. 

Shri Ambalal Sarabhai (father of Dr. Vikram Sarabhai), a leading 
millowner in Ahmedabad wrote to the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation that his group of mills, Calico and Jubilee, would be willing to 
be members of the proposed research association if the scope of work 
included not only scientific and technical research but also work 
relating to the human factor and the introduction of social change. 
The Ahmedabad Millowners Association readily agreed to the sug- 
gestion. The objectives of ATIRA were stated as: 


(‘) to apply the scientific method to the problem of industy 
i) to conduct operational, applied and fundamental research to 
improve understanding of men, materials and processes in in- 
dustry 
(i) to implement resul 
developments. 


ts of scientific research and technological 


SELECTION OF A DIRECTOR 


Shri Kastutbhai Lalbhai was elected the first Chairman of the Council 


Ahmedabad. 3 


Dr, Sarabhai is the son of a leading millowner family in i . 
bers among the millowner com- 


2One of the leading, seniormost, and respected mem 
munity in Ahmedabad. 
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of Administration in 1947, and he continued in this position till 1963. 
Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai with the concurrence of his Council asked 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai to act as the Honorary Director until a full time 
Director was found. Dr. Sarabhai at this stage was about 28 years 
of age, with no previous experience in textiles, although he belonged 
Po a leading millowner’s family in Ahmedabad. 

The Council appointed a sub-committee of three members to consider 
the broad plans for ATIRA. The members of the sub-committee were 
Mr. L. B.,a millowner; Dr. K. G., aco-opted Chemist, and Dr. Vikram 
Sarabhai. The sub-committee suggested that the laboratory should 
be built around three men each of whom should be a distinguished 
scientist and should have considerable research experience. The specia- 
lisations of the three should be (i) Organic Chemistry, (ii) Inorganic 
or Physical Chemistry and (iii) Physics. The Directorship was to be 
offered to anyone of three keymen. 

Tt was decided that the post of the Director and of other key scien- 
tists should be advertised in journals and papers in the U. K., Europe, 
and the U.S.A. The kind of a person the Council was looking for can 
be seen from the advertisment issued : 


The Director of the Association— 

Salary 1800-90-2250 pound sterling per annum. Qualifications. 
Exceptional academic qualifications with a minimum of ten years 
experience as leader of research team actively engaged on problems 
connected with one or more of the following : Structure and pro- 
pertics of natural/artificial fibres; processing and manufacture of tex- 
tiles; dyeing and finishing of textiles; properties of fabrics. Out- 
standing personal record of research essential. 


A consulting organisation in the U.S.A. and the British Council in the 

U. K. was also asked to help in locating a suitable person. A Selection 
_Committee in the U. K. was appointed to consider and recommend 
applications for a suitable Director. 

The response to the advertisement in general as considered poor. 
There were three scientists who were being considered for the post 
of a Director—a Physicist from the U.K. and two Chemists from the 
U.S.A. The salary that the American candidates wanted was about 
twice as much as the U. K. candidate. In each case, however, the can- 
didates expected twice as much salary as they were getting in their back- 
home situation. In the meeting of the Council, Dr. K.G., the co-opted 

. Chemist, strongly opposed the selection of the Physicist from the U. K. 
on the ground that “in his opinon a Physcist should not be eligible 
for the Dixectorship of ATIRA.” It was, however, pointed out by 
Dr. Sarabhai that the head of the Shirley Institute (a textile research 
Institute in Manchestor), the head of the Department of Textile Che- 
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mistry in Leeds, and Prof. Schwartz of MIT were all Physicists. The 
opinion of the Director of the Shirley Institute regarding the British 
candidate was sought. His opinion was that Dr. W., though a 
distinguished scientist, may not be suitable in .terms of ATIRA’s 
needs. 

Thus, after a year’s unsuccessful, search in India and abroad for 
distinguished scientists with experience, Dr. Sarabhai agreed to 
continue as a part time and Hon. Director. He decided to recruit 
young Indian scientists with a distinguished academic record ignoring 
the requirements of experience. In revising the recruitment policy 
and in considering the applications received, Dr. Sarabhai’s premise 
was that if the scientific method had to be introduced then scientists 
trained in research methodology were likely to produce more rapid 
progress than technologists with experience in textile industy. 


THE EARLY RESEARCH GROUP 


In 1949, Dr. Sarabhai appointed four Indian scientists, three fresh from 
Universities abroad—a Mathematical Statistician with a Ph.D. from 
Manchester, a Social Psychologist from the University of Michigan, a 
Chemist from Princeton University, and a Physical Chemist, the only 
person who was older and with experience in a technical institution in 
Bombay. The first three appointments were not based on applica- 
tions received through advertisements, but through a series of ad hoc 
circumstances. 

An office of three rooms was hired as a base from which to work. 
At this stage there was neither a library nor a laboratory so that the 
first year of the research group was largely spent in the mills trying 
to understand textile technology and getting acquainted with people 
at the mills and their problems. The lack of previous erpenence 
compelled the research workers to go into the fields to ‘learn’ and 
to ‘understand’. In the first year, therefore, the attitude of research 
workers was to ‘receive’ and of the environment to ‘teach’ and to ‘give’. 
Some idea of this early phase of learning and the kind of relationships 
that evolved can be seen from the following account of the social 
psychologist’s early experiences in the textile industry : 


In the Raipur Mills, the Spinning and Weaving Master and some- 
times their Assistants would show and explain to me the process of 
converting cotton to cloth. In my rounds, I often stopped and 
talked to the workers to understand their problems and feelings con- 
cerning work and working conditions. Before leaving the mill 
I would discuss my impressions with the Managing Agent who 
would listen with interest and amusement, 
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The first project I undertook was measuring output in 15-minute 
intervals in the winding department to see production curve (and 
fatigue) over the shift. I persuaded the Managing Agent to supply 
a free cup of tea to a ‘cotrol’ group of winders to study the effect 
of rest-pauses and tea on productivity. The winders were told this 
was a temporary measure, and the experiment was undertaken by 
everyone with great good humour. The winders would share their 
cup of tea with their neighbours (in a saucer) and the experiment did 
not ‘prove’ anything. But in the process of the study, the workers 
and myself became friendly. I would discuss little bits of news I 
collected from the workers with the Managing Agent. Some of the 
technicians invited me to share their afternoon meal and the Mill 
Agent took an especially kindly interest. 

The Labour Union Office was open in the evenings and I would 
spend many evenings listening to the kind of grievances the workers 
brought to the Union, and in exchanging general experiences with 
the Union officials. They told me personal accounts of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s historic role in the first strike, their respect and admira- 
tion for the leadership provided by Anasuyaben Sarabhai and Shan- 
kerlal Banker. I would tell them about the Western Electric experi- 
ments, the work of Likert concerning ‘Satisfaction, Productivity, 
and Morale’. To them the scientific work I discussed was validation 
of intuitive judgments they had long held—and now they believed 
the scientific method could prove to the Millowners’ Association 
the points of view they liked to advocate. 

There wasn’t much to do in Ahmedabad in the evenings, and many 
lonely evenings were spent in the welcome warmth afforded by the 
Labour Union people. 


The other research workers had similar experiences both at mills that 
provided them with their initial training and with significant bodies 
like the Millowners’ Association, the Technicians’ Associaton, the 
Medical Association, etc. > 

Dr. Sarabhai as a part-time Director left the day-to-day ranning 
of ATIRA largely to the group of four research workers. They discus- 
sed among themselves their mill experience, their proposed work, 
budgets, personnel requirements, etc. The quality of relationships and 
the interaction developed helped them to ‘grow up’ together. 

An idea of the mutual help and support they received from each | 
other can be seen from the following example. In the textile industry 
onewof the significant skills of a Weaving Master is his ability to pre- 
pare.the right size mixture of sizing yarn before it went to the loom for 
weaving, The Chemists of ATIRA developed a sizing mixture, and 


` showed both by laboratory and mill tests that the formulae suggested 


es 
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for sizing mixtures could improve weaving efficiency. ‘The more these 
chemists tried to prove by lucid and irrefutable logic, the more resis- 
tance they encountered from the Weaving Masters. When they dis- 
cussed their frustrations, confusion, and anger concerning their mill 
experiences with others in the laboratory, others tried to understand 
and discuss with them the ‘why’ of these experiences. During theSe 
discussions it emerged that what the Weaving Masters, perhaps in fact, 
were resisting was that their market value would decrease if the mys- 
tique about sizing was reduced to a simple laboratory formulae. 

Dr. Sarabhai’s role in relation to the research workers was to permit 
them to move in directions that made sense to them and helped them 
to find appropriate mills and appropriate sanctions from the Managing 
Agents for their experimental work. 

Some idea of the growth of ATIRA in the early phases (1949-1956) 
in which Dr. Sarabhai and the early 4—6 research workers played an 
active role can be seen from the following figures. 


1949-50 1956-57 1965-66 


Membership 71 94 114 

Revenue Budget (in lakhs) Rs.1.00 Rs.10.00 Rs, 16.58 

Scientific, Administrative, and other 

Staff 30 206 255 
* Publications — 10 10 

Consulting Reports = 71 85 

Research Projects in Operation 10 7 17 


The early growth and success of ATIRA is especially significant in 
the context of the scientific and managerial milieu of the Ahmedabad 
textile industry. Thus, at the time ATIRA was established, in the ma- 
jority of the mills there were no Quality Control techniques, few labo- 
ratories for testing and control of yarn and chemicals, and no training 
programmes, The technical departments were staffed by ‘technicians 
who had either a Certificate or a Diploma in textiles, very few indeed, 
had a graduate degree. The managerial positions were held generally 
hy members of the entrepreneur family. There were some managers 
amongst the younger generation of millowners who studied abroad but 
because they were young they were also low in the decision-making 
hierarchy, Thus, although the industry offered tremendous scope and 
challenge for improvement, it was also discouraging in terms of the 
research worker establishing a ‘dialogue’ with the decision-makers 
for introducing new methods and functions. ; 

It is interesting to note that in general the mills selected for the garly 
experimental work were also those where there were youag Manag- 
ing Agents, many of whom had gone to the same or similar Universi- 
ties abroad as the research workers. It was through these young 
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Managing Agents that the research workers were able to find oppot- 
tunities for experimental work and trying out new ideas. 


THE YOUNG MANAGING AGENTS 


Xs mentioned earlier the management of the textile mills was through 
the Managing Agency system. This meant that the top positions were 
occupied by family members. Depending on the size of the extended 
family there was generally a proliferation of managerial jobs. 

How did this younger generation of managing agents, especially 
those who had acquired some technical or managerial training find more 
meaningful roles for themselves? The early work of ATIRA created 
new functions and new roles. Thus, the statistician’s work pointed to the 
need of establishing Quality Control Departments, the chemist and the 
physicist’s work to the need of Chemical and Physical Testing Labora- 
tories, and the work of the psychologist to supervisory training pro- 
grammes and new managerial styles. Many of the younger Managing 
Agents took responsibility for these new functions and became the links 
between the senior family members and the ATIRA workers. ‘This 
identifiable group of young Managing Agents besides work relation- 
ships had social and informal relationship with Dr. Sarabhai and with 
the ATIRA research workers. Thus, they took an active part in the 
various meetings arranged to discuss ATIRA’s work at the Millowners’ 
Association, at the Technicians’ Association, and in the many informal 
gatherings arranged at each other’s homes. 

In communicating the work of the research workers new channels 
of communication were established. Thus there were meetings orga- 
nised for a group of six to eight mills to discuss ATIRA projects. 
There were groups of ten Weaving Masters, Spinning Masters, Labour 
Officers, etc., invited to ATIRA for special discussions. There were 
new Associations formed like the Statistical Quality Control Associatio- 
on, Training within Industry Association, and so on. ‘The tradition of 
Secrecy that prevailed in the mills was broken down to some extent 
by these meetings. There was a much greater sharing of problems 
however reluctantly and inadequately shared. New routes were esta- 
blished for those who were ready and able to seek new identities. 


APPENDIX 


AHMEDABAD AND THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
AHMEDABAD is situated on the banks of the river Sabarmati, about 300 miles north 
of Bombay, Its textile industry is over 100 years old. The first textile pill was started 
by Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, the machinery for which was transported from Cambay over 
the backs of camels. There are about 7+ textile mills in Ahmedabad, The financing of 
these mills when they were started was by ‘deposits’ by people. The people of Ahmedabad, 
preferred to put their money as ‘deposits’ with people whom they knew and trusted rather 
than in the banks, 

The growth and success of the textile industry in Ahmedabad has been ascribed “to the 
enterprise of the carly millowners and to their tenacity in the face of difficulties.” The 
quality of tenacity and initiative of people is reflected in the legend concerning the begin- 
nings of Ahmedabad, The story goes that Sultan Ahmed Shah came to the ancient city of 
Ashawal in 1411, ‘The river Sabarmati was infested with ferocious rabbits who defied 
and chased the hunting dogs. Sultan Ahmed Shah felt that if the place could biced such 
rabbits it was worth developing for the virtues it will inculcate in the people. 

The old wall surrounding the city built by Sultan Ahmed Shah still stands in many places. 
Besides the city’s old monuments, Ahmedabad has experimented with very modern archi- 
tecture. Both Kasturbhai Lalbhai and the Sarabhais have played an important part in 
bringing famous architects to Ahmedabad, ‘The Municipal museum and the Millowners’ 
Association were designed by Le Corbusier, the campus of the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment by Louis Kahn. ‘There are other examples of modern buildings—ATIRA, B. M. 
Institute, National Institute of Design, School of Architecture, Indology Institute, and so on. 

In the medieval heyday, Ahmedabad and its suburbs had a prosperous population of 
8,00,000. By the time the British arrived in 1818, soon after the Maratha invasion, this 
had shrunk to 80,000. War time expansion of the textile industry attracted large numbers 
of workers from different parts of India. After Independence and partition, with the 
influx of the refugees the population in 1950 incteased to’ about a million. It is now 
about 1.6 million. 

‘There are about 150 thousand workers in the textile industry. The other parts of the 
population are traders, millowners, and to a small extent the professional group. 

There is a tradition of co-operation among the people of Ahmedabad, There are examples 
of co-operation evident in the traditional Mahajans, or trade guilds, Ranchhodlal, the first 
textile entreprencur in Ahmedabad, used to preside over the opening of every new textile 
mill in Ahmedabad and assisted generally the newcomers to the industry. The textile in- 
dustry of Ahmedabad was also known for its conservatism. The Indian ‘Tariff Board 
xeport ef 1932 on the textile industry “praised the Ahmedabad methods of finance through 
the deposit system and through large investments by the agency firm, bat noted that while 
encouraging honesty and careful attention to finance, such practices also encouraged ae 
seryatism. In some plants, at least, the traditions of conservative financial backing inhi- 
bited progressive innovation.” x 

As Spodck! mentioned in his study of Ahmedabad, “paradoxically conservatism crippled 
Ahmedabad mills, especially Calico Mills, 
lian industry. Ambalal Sarabhai, as chief 
er of the company, introduced the in-° 


f, Sarabhai has a reputation fot being 
4 


some firms, the new pioneering efforts of other 

brought Ahmedabad to the forefront of the Ind 
managing agent and great grandson of the found 
novations. Although personally reticent and aloo! 


'Howard Spodek, “The ‘Manchesteriszation’ of Ahmedabad,” Eæmmic Weekly, Vol. 8, 
No, 11, March 13, 1965. s 
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progressive, businesslike, anxious to exploit new ideas, and with his amazingly accom- 
plished family, highly cultured. That he has left Jainism and that he, as many people say, 
“does not believe in charity,” evoke a variety of comments. Infact, Ambalal has given 
considerable sums of money to educational and cultural institutions in Ahmedabad and 
throughout India, His support for Gandhi’s ashram at the time the Mahatma was scorn- 
ed for admitting Harijans is legendary.” 

othe social status of individuals in Ahmedabad is in relation to their position in the textile 
industry. Pioaeers and owners of large mills or groups of mills have more status than 
owners of smaller units. There is a wide gap between the status and the living standards 
of millowners and the technician group in industry, There is hardly any social or informal 
contact between the ‘millowners’ and the ‘technicians’. 

The ‘elites’ in Ahmedabad are those connected with the textile industry. The Univer- 
sity teachers live an existence apart from those connected with the textile industry. The 
‘intelligensia’ do not seem to figure in the status hierarchy of the community, and as such 
did not scem to play any significant part in the modernisation process—in evolving or in- 
fluencing attitudes and values related to the scientific method. 

The management of the mills was through the managing agency system. For our 
Purposes the significant aspect of the system was that all top positions were occupied 
by family members, The heads of production and finishing departments are technical 
people, referred to in the industry as technicians, The technicians remained technicians 
and very rarely indeed ate given management responsibility, In fact, it was stated that 
if a Spinning or a Weaving Master was to become a Manager, he would interfere in the 
workings of the Department. On the other hand, the family members have only manage- 
tial positions, never direct responsibility for a technological department. Depending on the 
size of the family for whom jobs had to be Provided there was a proliferation of ‘managerial’ 
jobs. In such circumstances, the younger members of the family have a hard time findi ng 
a meaningful role for themselves. On the one hand, there is the territory of the techni- 
cians, and on the other hand, managerial territory reserved for senior family members, 
leaving the younger family members to either find themselves in overlapping jobs, or to 
search for some niche for themselves. 

The Textile Labour Association was statted by Anasuyaben Sarabhai around 1918 with 
the support and help of Mahatma Gandhi, The rules that Mahatma Gandhi laid down 
during the first strike that Anasuyaben organised at a time when her brother Ambalal Sara- 
bhai was the President of the Millowners’ Association were : 

Never resort to violence 

Never molest blacklegs 

Never depend on alms 

Keep firm, no matter how long the strike continues, 

The strike was finally settled by accepting the principle of arbitration, 

The Textile Labour Association has departments dealing with industrial ?complaints, 
municipal affairs, village development, counselling in family affairs, education, dhd russ 
co-operative banks and insurance schemes. Tts public relations department is primarily 
concerned with propaganda for the principles and teachings of Gandhiji. 

It was in this context of the textile industry and the social factors of Ahmedabad that 
ATIRA was established, And it is in this context that problems of social and technolo- 
gical change have to be viewed. 


AHMEDABAD TErxTite UND USERS 
RESEARCH ASSOCTATION (B) 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION | 
G 
. p 3 s o . Jof - 
IN rars CAsE the organisation structure and administrative practices 
as they evolved during the early years of ATIRA are discussed. 


COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Memorandum of Association mentioned that “the Council of Ad- 
ministration shall consist of 7 elected members including the Director 
of Research and the Secretary of the Association who shallbe ex-officio 
members. The Council shall further co-opt three scientific or technical 
persons as members, and there shall be three members nominated by 
the Government of India, S 

The composition of the Council members in terms of the background 
was 6 millowners from the textile industry, 5 outstanding scientists, 
1 member representing Finance Ministry, and 1 member representing 
knowledge of labour in the textile industry. 

One of the earliest tasks of the Council was to establish a broad re- 
search programme, on the one hand, and to plan the capital and recur- 
ring expenditure necessary for carrying it out, on the other hand. 

In 1948, the Council of Administration had appointed a Committee 
of three members to work out the organisation of ATIRA. The 
Council had also asked a firm of industrial consultants in the U.S.A to 
conduct asurvey of U.S.A. textile research laboratories to determine the 
organisation, scope of work, buildings, etc., for ATIRA on the basis 
of similar laboratories in the U.S.A. The consulting firm was also 
asked to recommend names of distinguished and experienced scientists 
for the post of Director. In the meantime, Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, who 
had recently returned from Cambridge after obtaining a Ph. D. in 
Nuclear Physics, was asked to act as the honorary Director. 

The organisation planned by the sub-committee of the Council en- 
visaged a Director, a Deputy Director, Secretary and Departmental 
Heads. ‘The Director and the Deputy Director were to be distinguished 
scientists, a Physicist or a Chemist, with a minimum of 10 years of cx- 
perience. It was stated that if the Director was a Physicist, then the 
Deputy Director should be a Chemist, and vice versa, The Secretary 
and the head of the Technology Department were to be technologists 
with many years of experience in the textile industry. Thg Secretary 
was to be in charge of administration and liaison with mills. The 
position of the Secretary in terms of the salary 
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Director, and higher than the scientific staff, that is, the Deputy Director 
and Departmental Heads. 

This was the plan. Advertisements were issued in foreign journals 
and Indian newspapers. Suggestions for applications were invited 
from foreign consultants, universities and research institutions. The 
results of these endeavours, which engaged the attention of the Council 
and of the Honoraty Director during the first year of ATIRA’s existence, 
were not fruitful. The foreign scientists that the Council invited were 
unable to accept the invitation, and those that were willing to come 
were not found suitable in terms of ATIRA’s needs. 

The early organisation of ATIRA consisted of the Honorary and 
part-time Director, the four research workers and the Office Superin- 
tendent. It might be worth Pointing out that this organisation was 
substantially different from the one that the sub-committee had planned. 
Although all the four research workers were considered departmental 
heads, they were appointed in different grades, one as a Senior Scientific 
Officer, two as Research Associates, and one as an Assistant Director. 
Organisationally, all four were treated on par. This group of four re- 
search workers along with the Honorary Director acted as an informal 
committee to discuss all aspects of the functioning of ATIRA—research 
projects, budgets, personnel, liaison, selection, juniot promotion, ad- 
ministration, etc. After a few years all were promoted to the same 
level, namely, Assistant Directors. ATIRA’s organisation gtew and 
expanded as the research workers grew and developed. 

Dr. Sarabhai’s recruitment policy, supported by the Council, was 
that vacancies should not be filled unless a suitable person was found. 
The method of setting up a laboratory by first drawing up a plan on 
the basis of similar laboratories abroad, and then filling these vacancies 
of divisions, departments and sections by advertisements was aban- 
doned when it became evident that suitable persons were not available. 
Under the circumstances, Dr. Sarabhai decided to ignore the planned 
organisation structure, start the laboratory with well-trained persons 
with no experience and then provided them time and Opportunities 
for development, S 

About the time ATIRA was established, the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (CSIR) was busy establishing a number of 
national laboratories and central research institutes. It might be useful 
to compare the early beginnings of ATIRA with those of other CSIR 
laboratories. Bhabha! has discussed the methods and somewhat dis- 
appointing achievements of CSIR as follows : 


All these laboratories were brought into existence (by CSIR) in 
thesame way. A Planning Officer was appointed for planning the 
work and building of each laboratory, The plan was usually drawn 


9 
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up on the basis of the work of similar laboratories abroad, divided 
into divisions and sections, and an estimate of the staff required 
made on this basis. 

An attempt to fill the posts was then made on the basis of advertise- 
ments. While this method of setting up a laboratory might give rea- 
sonable satisfactory results in a developed country in which science is 
already an important activity and a large number of scientists already 
exist in the universities and in other public and private laboratories 
and research institutes, it has serious disadvantages in a country in 
which organised science is still in its infancy and the number of avail- 
able outstanding scientists limited. It either results in an outstanding 
scientist being taken away from a university or another research insti- 
tute, or it results in a mediocre one, satisfying the so-called minimum 
requirements, being appointed to posts requiting originality, initia- 
tive and leadership. As weall know the so-called minimum quali- 
fications laid down fora post have little meaning in a research insti- 
tute, and usually results in the floor becoming the ceiling. 


ATIRA in its first year seemed to follow some of the same steps 
as described above, namely, planned the scope of work and the orga- 
nisation structure on the basis of similar laboratories abroad. But here 
there was one essential difference. Instead of a Planning Officer from 
government, a young scientist was doing the initial planning. And 
when it became evident that ‘suitable’ persons with reseatch experience 
were not available, the ‘floor did not become the ceiling.’ A comple- 
tely new approach became necessary and the organisation and adminis- 
trative practices that followed had to be ‘congruent with the new 
approach, The ‘congruency’ meant that with new and inexperienced 
persons hierarchical levels could not be maintained among the members 
of this group; that growing and developing together meant pe i 
tive practices that permitted joint discussion and deniion nie zi z 
learning and working together meant thata ‘culture developed in whic 
young scientists felt more comfortable than older, experienced persons, 
Se that the second and third round of recruitment was also of young 
persons. 

The pattern of most natio 
a Director, one Deputy Dire: 
Senior and Junior Scientific Officers. 
Was made from this system. With the g 


research workers, the organisation chart was revise eee 
Deputy Director’s post, four were instituted—two were promote: 


the first group of research workers and two who had joined'a few, years 


nal research laboratories in India is to have 
ctor, several Assistant Directors, and many 
In ATIRA, however, a departure 
rowth and contribution of the 


1 Bhabha, H. J., Science and the Problems of Development (Bombay : Hind Kitab Press), 1966. 
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later. The significant aspect of this change was that the organisation 
chart did not determine vacancies, recruitment and promotion, but 
that the merit and the maturity of the research workers determined 
the organisation chart. 

In ATIRA, each senior research worker developed his own area 
of work, There was complete freedom of choice regarding projects, 
the attention and time given to liaison and implementation work, at- 
tending professional mectings, publications, etc. The staff and budget 
in each division depended to a large extent on the requirements of the 
division, and on funds that each research worker was able to generate 
from the mills. i 

Regarding ‘administration,’ the carly day-to-day administrative work 
in ATIRA was shared and handled by the research workers with the 
assistance of an Office Superintendent. Although in the carly orga- 
nisation plan there was the post of a Secretary (a senior post next to the 
Director), whose role was to undertake administration and liaison with 
the mills, this appointment was not made till 4 years after the starting 
of the laboratory. In the meantime the basic ground work for the 
administration and liaison functions was worked out by the research 
workers. The first Secretary appointed was a technologist, about 
50-55 years of age, and with many years of experience in the mills. In 
general he found it difficult to work in the established culture of ATIRA, 
and he left after two years, The second Secretary appointed also left 
after two years. The appointment of the Secretary was at least two 
hierarchical levels above the research workers. In attempting to ad- 
minister the laboratory, the tendency was to ‘control’ the research work- 
ets, or so the research workers felt. 

The organisaton structure of ATIRA, as it evolved by 1956, is shown 
in Exhibit I, 4 

The organisation structure was built according to the development 
of its research workers. Functions were either integrated or differen- 
tiated depending on the growth and the maturity of the persons. And 
administrative practices too were evolved according to theoneeds of 


research as determined by the research workers themselves, & e 


Dr. Sarabhai’s management style was to provide freedom of choice 
regarding work, and control to be exercised largely through discussions 
among the research workers themselves, In discussing his philosophy 
of management, Dr. Sarabhai said : “The concept of ‘mutuality’ as used 


by Erikson! has great meaning for me. “Mutuality’ is important not 


‘Erik H: Erikson, Insight and Responsibility, (New York, W, W. Norton & Co.), 1965. 

Excerpts on ‘mutuality’ taken from Brikson’s book Insight and Responsibility, “1 would 
call mutuality a relationship in which Partners depend on each other for the development 
of their respective strengths. .. The truly worthwhile acts enhance a mutuality between the 
doer and the other—a mutuality which Strengthens the doer even as it strengthens the 
other... (Mutuality) would Say that it is best to do to another what will strengthen you 
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only when international aid is involved, when collaborations are inyolv- 
ed, but in our various relationships with people.” 

1956-57 marked the ‘‘changing of gears” in A‘TIRA’s development. 
In 1956, Dr. W., a scientist from Princeton’s Textile Research Labo- 
ratory, came as Director of ATIRA under the U. S. Technical Assis- 
tance Programme, ~ About the same time, Dr. T. S. Subramanian was 
appointed as Director-designate. The Council had suggested that 
Dr. W. should act as the Director for the first year, and as a Consultant 
to Dr. Subramanian, the second year. 

Dr. W.’s main efforts during his first year were to streamline the 
organisation and administration of research. Major organisational 
changes were made—there was redistribution of work between the Phy- 
sics and Physical Chemistry Division and the Chemistry Division; the 
Liaison and Technical Divisions were combined. Certain so-called 
routine applications of yarn and chemical testing work, and the work- 
load studies were transferred from the research divisions to the Liaison 
and Technical Division. Further, an attempt was made to put the Sta- 
tistics Division under the Human Relations Division, But because of 
the strong protest of the Head of the Statistics Division, who resigned, 
this move was dropped. 

Another organisational innovation was the introduction of a Re- 
search Co-ordination Panel. ‘The functions of the Research Co-ordi- 
nation Panel were “to study various project proposals and progress re- 
ports and to assist and advise project leaders and the Director in plan- 
ning future work.” Progress reports were to be submitted in forms 
specially designed for the purpose. In order to rationalise and control 
the time of résearch workers, each one was asked to submit monthly 
reports as to the distribution of his time relating to research, adminis- 
tration, visitors, liaison visits, writing of reports, etc. 

The 1957-58 report of Dr. W. to the Council said: “Organisationally 
steady progress had been maintained in the streamlining of both ad- 
ministrative and research machinery. . . Research effort did not grow in 
1957-58 as it should have, largely because of difficulties of staffing. o 

~A TIRA’s income and expenditure were about 15% higher than in the 
preceding year, the increase being mainly for technical services men- 
tioned above.” . : 

In 1958, Dr. Subramanian, who was till then the Director-designate, 
became the Director. He had observed the new developments intro- 
duced by Dr. W., and their impact on the morale of the research work- 
ers. He undid some of the changes introduced and also generally. 


relaxed the control measures. © 


even as it will strengthen him—that is, what will develop his best potentials Cven as jt deve- 
lops your own. Another way of stating mutuality is that a person would so act as to 


or in another, always as an cnd, and never as only a 


treat humanity whether in his person > 


means.” 
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